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BELiEYiNa, as all Christians do, in the divine origin of Oliristianity, and 
seeing at the present time the Church of Christ divided and distracted on a 
great number of questions, we may properly deem valuable whatever in 
any measure contributes to lead mankind to a better kno^edge of tW/ 
opinions and practices of the first Christians. The statement of TertuUian, 
" That is the true faith which is the most ancient, and that a corruption 
which is modem/' is generally admitted ; and so the "Sevf Testament, above 
aU other books, is chiefly studied and prized. And next in importancei^ . ^ 
helping to settle some questions about the true faith, is the knowledge of the 
opinions of the Christians immediately following the Apostolic age. Dr. 
Priestley, in an eminent degree, by the careful study of all the writings 
extcmt of the first five hundred years of the Christian era, has done a ser- 
vice for the reformation of religion. The present volume he spoke of as 
"the most valuable of all my writings." Many of its statements were 
severely canvassed by Bishop Horsley and others, and the author made 
a few corrections. " You have set me right," he said, " with respect to 
the exactness of two of my quotations, not one mistake having been dis- 
covered in it that at all affects my general design." — Many are not a little 
surprised and disappointed that Dr. Priestley should have excluded the 
Arians from his list of Unitarians, and thus weakened his argument by 
never calling into court some of the principal witnesses, simply because 
they believed in the pre'existence of Christ ; for otherwise the Arians were 
essentially Unitarians. Dr. Priestley was a strict Humanitarian, regarding 
' none as Unitarians but those who believed in Jesus Christ, " as only and 
properly a man ;" — for this is the meaning of his phrase " a mere man,** 
which has given much offence. Nevertheless, he was a firm believer in the 
supernatural power and divine mission of Christ. Dr. Priestley also unneces- 
sarily, in one or two places of this volume, introduces his materialistic 
philosophy, with which not a few of his friends, in his own day, had no 
sympathy ; and the same may be said of many Unitarians no\c. 
The New Appendix aims but to give a ieyr a^<^\i\cyasil ^JcLOvsL^D^fik ^»^ 
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quotations on an important controversy, and affords the reader some idea 
of his larger work, " A History of the Early Opinions concerning Jesus 
Christ," in two volumes. This work, which is out of print, and may possibly 
never be reprinted, contains some eighteen hundred quotations from the 
writings of the so-called orthodox fathers. The paragraphs in this Appendix 
are mere summaries, to convey to the reader some idea of that invaluable 
and scarce work. Dr. Priestley says, speaking of this history, " I find 
myself, in a great measure, upon new ground. At least I see reason to 
think that it has never been sufficiently examined by any person who has 
had the same general view of things that I have." Since his time other 
authors have gone over the ground, and with some additional results. 

We are indebted to several gentlemen for services connected with this 
volume who have verified the numerous quotations and afforded useful 
hints. At the close of the last century this History stirred up much con- 
troversy, and may yet in some degree aid the religious inquirer to the 
solution of questions of polity and doctrine which still agitate the Christian 
world. 
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DB.PiaESTLEY, as he lias mentioned in Hoadley, tliat Dr. Priestley recom- 
liis own Preface, designed to have added mended the following pages. Bishop 
this History, as a fourth Volume to the Hurd was of another school. A highly 
InstUuteSf on their first publication in accomplished classical scholar, ana, in 
1771. But other occupations inter- his earlier writings, no illiberal poli- 
f vened, till his materials became suffi- tician, he appears to have been con- 
dent for a larger Work, and he had an tent as a Thediogian to dwell in decen- 
infn^easing conviction of its utility and cies. Thus, as a Warburtonian Lec- 
importance. His metaphysical discus- turer, in 1772, he could only discover a 
sions had led him still farther to con- papal Man of Sin, though Mr. Evan- 
sider the questions concerning the son, whose inquiries were more ex- 
nature of Christ ; nor during his excur- tended, could assure the bishop that 
sion to the Continent in 1774, could there were m<my Antichrists, Indeed, 
he have failed to perceive the corrupt by a prelate who had congratulated 
formsof religion under papal establisn- the English Beformation because it 
ments, and tneir influence to foster the advanced or was retarded as the supe- 
prejucUces, and to increase the number rior judgment of the Civil Magistrate 
of unbelievers. determined, Dr. Priestley's appeal would 
Yet Dr. Priestley was not one of not be much regarded. It is to be re- 
those credulous Protestants who satisfy gretted that it was received with a dis- 
themselves that the Eeformers in the courtesjjr too nearly bordering on War' 
sixteenth century had left no corrup- hurtonian arrogance, 
tions of Christianity unreformed, m The appeal to Mr. Gibbon was 
churches which, under their influence, equally unsuccessful, had Dr. Priestley 
were established by the civil power, expected his approbation. But the 
Such establishments themselves, he spirit which the celebrated Historian 
justly regarded as no trifling corrup- discovered, on this occasion, I may find 
tions ; and as to some of the most cen- another opportunity to describe. Tet 
sured representations in this Volume, I form expectations, at this moment^ 
their Author is justified by the pub- with pecuhar diffidence ; from the im- 
lished opinions of not a few dignified pression of a venr recent event of which 
Churchmen. For what are the special the painful information has reached 
pleadings of Bishop Burnet in his Ex' me, while concluding this Preface. I 
position — Bishop Hoadley's Plain Ac' refer to the lamented death of Dr. 
covmt and his Kingdom of Christ not Thomson, an encourager of this under- 
of this World — Dr. Clarke's Scrip' taking, on ij^hose approbation of its 
iu/re Doctrine — Bishop Law's Theory progress I should have set no common 
" purged of ancient prejudices " — Dr. value. May his family receive all the 
Jortin's Rema/rTcSf where he explodes consolation which religion can bestow, 
" metaphysical and scholastic divinity when a Christian is called from the 
from the Christian system;" — what labours of life to the recompense of 
are all these but forcible though in- eternity, and may those who survive, 
direct attacks on the Creeds and Bitual especially in the same religious con- 
of their own Church P nexion, be taught and encouraged by 

It was not, however, to the consider- his fair example, 

ation of a Churchman, formed in the J. T. Butt. 

laberaX though mconaiBtent, school of Clapton, Maij ^^,\^\5^, 
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APTEBexamtningtlie foundation of onr Jews, is of a corrupted aiid debased 
Ohristian faith, and having seen how kind ; and particularly while the pro- 
much valuable information we receive fession of it is so much connected with 
from it, in my Institutes of Natv/ral worldly interest, it is no wonder that 
and Bevealed BeUgion, it is with a mankind in general refuse to admit it, 
kind of reluctance, thatj according^ to and that they can even hardly be pre- 
my proposal, I must now proceed to vailed upon to ^ve any attention to the 
eznibit a view of the dreadral oorrap- evidence that is alleged in its favour, 
tions which have debased its spirit, and Whereas, when the system itself shall 
ahnost annihilated all the happy effects appear to be less liable to objection, it 
which it was eminentlj^ calculated to is to be hoped, that they may bs brought 
produce. It is some satisfaction to us, to give proper attention to it, and to 
nowever, and is more than sufficient to the evidence on which it rests. 
answer anj objection that may be made Disagreeable as must be the yiew of 
to Ohristianity itself from the con- these corruptions of Christianity to 
sideration of these corruptions, that those who love and value it, it may not 
they appear to have been clearly fore- be without its use, even with respect to 
seen by Christ, and by several of the themselves. For the more their abhor- 
aj^stles. And we have at this day the rence and indignation are excited by the 
still greater satisfaction to perceive consideration ofwhat has so long passed 
that, according to the predictions con- for Christianity, the more highly will 
tained in the books of Scripture, Chris- they esteem what is truly so, the con- 
tianity has begun to recover itself from trast will be so striking, and so greatly 
this corrupted state, and that the refor- in ite favour. Both these valuable 
mation advances apace. And though ends, I hope, will be, in some measure, 
some of the most shockinof abuses still answered by this attempt te exhibit, 
continue in many places, their virulence what appear to me to have been the 
is very generally abated; and the great deviations from the genuine 
number is greatly increased of those system and spirit of Christianity, and 
who are most zealous in the profession tne causes that produced them. 
of Christianity, whose lives are the The following work has been so long 
greatest ornament to it, and who hold promised to the public, that I cannot 
it in so much purity, that, if it was help being apprehensive lest my friends, 
fairly exhibited, and universally under- and others, should not find their ex- 
stood, it could hardly fail to recom- pectations from it fully answered. But 
mend itself to the acceptance of the they should recollect, that it was ori- 
whole world of Jews and Grentiles. ginally promised on a much smaller 

The clear and fuU exhibition of truly scale, viz. as the concluding part of my 
reformed Christianity seems now to l>e Institutes of Natural a/nd Revealed iJe- 
abnost the only thing that is wanting ligion, which were drawn up for the 
to the universal prevalence of it. But use of young persons only. 
s^o Jonff as all the Christianity that is I liave since B^ea. -ce^^son. to extend 
-taown to Heathens, Jfahometans, and my views, an^i \,o Toake \)Kva ^. ^^^^^\ft 
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irork, larger than the whole of the I have not, however, taken notice of 

Institutes ; and perhaps I may" not eyery departure &om the original stan-* 

have snoceeded snfficientlj well m the dard of Christian faith or practice, but 

nniform eztensien of the whole design, only, or at least chiefly, such as sub- 

I£ therefore, in any respect, either the sists at this day, in some considerable 

composition^ or the citation of antho* part of the Christian world; or such as, 

lities, should appear to be more adapted though they may not properly subsist 

to my first design, I hope the candid themselves,* have left considerable ves- 

reader will make proper allowance tiges in some Christian churches. I 

for it. have not omitted, at the same time, to 

If my proper and ultimate object be recite, as far as I was able, both the 
considered, I flatter myself it wiU be several steps by which each corruption 
thought that I have given reasonable has advanced, and also whatever has 
satisfaction with respect to it; having been urged with the greatest r^usi- 
shown that everythmg which I deem bility in favour of it ; though I have 
to be a corrwpUwi of Uhriatianitjf has made a point of being as succinct as 
been a departure from the original possible m the detail of a/rguments, 
scheme, or an irmovaUon. It will also for or against any particular article 
be seen^ that I have generally been able of faith or practice, 
to trace every such corruption to its In one article, however, I have con- 
proper source, and to show what cir- siderably extended the argumentative 
cumstances in the state of things, and part, viz. in my account of the doctrine 
especially of other prevailing opinions of atonement. To this subject I had 
and prejudices, made the alteration, in given particular attention many years 
doctrine or practice, sufficiently natural, ago ; and Dr. Lardner and Dr. Meming 
and the introduction and establishment having seen what I then wrote, pre- 
of it easy. And if I have succeeded vailed upon me to allow them to publish 
in this investigation, this historiccd what they thought proper of it. This 
method will be found to be one of the they did, under the title of The Scrip- 
most satisfactory modes of argumenta- ture Doctrine of Remission, in the year 
tion, in order to prove that what I 1761. When I published the Theo- 
object to is really a corruption of logical Repository, I corrected and 
genuine Christianity, and no part' of enlarged that tract, and intended to 
the original scheme. For after the write a still larger treatise on the sub- 
dearest refutation of any particular ject, with the history of the doctrine 
doctrine, that has been long established annexed to it. I shall now, however, 
in Christian churches, it will still be drop that design, contenting myself 
asked, how, if it be no part of the with giving the substance of uie argu- 
scheme, it ever came to be thought so, ments in this work, 
and to be so generally acquiesced in ; In the Conclusion of this work, I 
and in many cases the mind will not have taken the liberty, which I hope 
be perfectly satisfied till such questions will not be thought improper, to en- 
be an&wered. deavour to call the attention of unhe^ 

Besides this, I have generally given lievers to the subject of the corruptions 
a short account of the recovery of the of Christianity (being sensible that this 
genuine doctrines of Christianity in is one of the principal causes of infi- 
the last age, though this was not my delity), and also that of those who have 
professed object ; and a full history of influence with respect to the present 
the reformation, in all its articles, might establishments of Christianity, the re- 
be the subject of another large and very formation of many of the abuses I have 
instructive work, though I apprehend described being very much in their 
not quite so useful as I flatter myself power, 
this will be. There ia 'no^i^mi^, \ 'W^'i^ \x^ *^^ 
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manner of these addresses tliat will been of my own. I can traly Hay i^at 
give offence, as none was intended. I I have omitted nothing, the authority 
trust, that from a sense of its infinite for which I think to be at all suspicious ; 
importance, I am deeply concerned for and it will be seen that I have gene- 
the honour of the reKgion I profess. I rally made use of such as, from the 
would, therefore, willingly do anything nature of the subject, are the least 
that may be in my power (and I hope liable to exception. Where no writer is 
with a temper not unbecoming the quoted, I suppose the fact to be well 
gospel) to make it both properly under' known to all who are conversant in 
stood, and also completely reformed, in these inquiries, and for which the corn- 
order to its more general propagation, mon ecclesiastical historians are a suffi- 
and to its producing its proper effects cient authority. 

on the hearts and lives of men ; and. To have compiled such a work as 
consequently, to its more speedily be- this from original authorities only, 
coming, what it is destined to be, the without making use of any modem 
greatest blessing to all the nations of writers, would nave been more than 
the world. any one man could have executed in 

As this work was originally intended the course of a long life. And what 
to be nothing more than a Fourth Fart advantage do we derive from the labours 
of my Institutes, as mentioned above, of others, if we can never confide in 
I had contented myself witii taking them, and occasionally save ourselves 
authorities from respectable' modem some trouble by their means P 
writers, such as Dr. Clarke, Lardner, It will also be proper to observe, 
Jortin, Basna^e, Beausobre, Le Olerc, that I have sometimes made use of my 
Grotius, Du Fm, Fleury, Mosheim, Le own former publications, especially 
Sueur, Giannone, &c. As my views those in the Theological Repository^ 
extended, and I was led to imagine my which, indeed, were originally mtended 
work might be of some use to a higher for farther use. Thus I have partly 
class of readers, I found it necessary to copied, and partly abridged, ^at I 
have recourse to the original authori- had there written on the subject of 
ties in everything of consequence, espe- Atonement, as mentioned before, and 
cially for such articles as might be also on that of ^ai>^ism. Somethings, 
liable to be controverted in this too, will be found in this work copied, 
country. or abridged, firom other works that 

Accordingly,! have taken a good deal bear my name, as the Essay on the 
of pains to read, or at least look care- Lord^s Supper, on Church Discipline, 
fully through, many of the most capital and the .Disquisitions relating to Mat- 
worKs of the ancient Christian writers, ter and Spirit, But the whole of such 
in order to form a just idea of their extracts will not much exceed a single 
general principles and turn of thinking, sheet ; and I did not think it right to 
and to collect such passages as might leave any of the pieces imperfect, 
occur for my purpose. Still, however, merely to avoid a repetition of so small 
some things remain as I first wrote a magnitude, especially considering 
them, and sometimes from not having that the several publications may fau 
been able to purchase or conveniently into different hands, 
procure the original writers. Since, however, I have written so 

But my object is not to give my largely on the subject of the soul, and 
readers a nigh idea of the extent of my the history of opinions relating to it, 
reading, but simply a credible account in the Disquisitions, I have omitted it 
of such facts as I shall lay before them ; altogether m this work, though it would 
and I doubt not they will be as well have been a very proper part of it. I 
satisfied of the fidelity of such writers have only taken n*om that work a few 
as J Iiave quoted, as they would have particulars relating to the sbate of the 
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&ead, and a few other articles, without friend or an enemy, I shall be |^lad to 

wbicli this work would have been avail myself of the intimation, m case 

strikingly defective. there should be a demand for a second 

The whole of what I have called the edition.* As some of my materials 

Sequel to the JDisquiaitivns (or The bear an equal relation to several of the 

Hiatiyi'y of the Philosophical Doctrine, subjects into which the work is divided, 

concerning the Origin of the Soul, and the reader will find a repetition of 

the Nature of Matter, with its influ- some things, but they are so few, and 

ence on Christianity, especially with so useful in their respective places, that 

respect to the doctrine of the Pre-exist^ it hardly requires an apology. As to 

ence of Christ, Vol. III. pp. 384-446) the repetition in the AppendSx, the im- 

I wish to have considered as coming portance of the subject must apologize 

properly within the plan of this work, for it. 

and essential to the principal object of Though I have made no formal divi- 

it. Indeed, when I published the Bis' sion of this work, except into separate 

jui'^^na, I hesitated whether I should PaHs and Sections, tne reader will 

publish that part then, or reserve it perceive that I have, in the first place, 

tor this History. But the rest of this considered the most important articles 

work was not then ready, and it was of Christian doctrine, and then those 

<^ too much use for the purpose of the that relate to discipline and the govern* 

other not to go along with it. I wish ment of the church. 

the general a/rguments against the pre- . ^. xv ^ * *v » i ^,i ^, ^n * ^^ 

. ; * /^t 'A X • J • <s 1. * At the end of the Reply ^ which will follow 

emstence OJ Lrvnst, COntamea m Ciect. this HUt&ry, is a page containing a few correc- 

Yl, of that Seqnd (pp. 421—439) to tions, &c. of which I have availed myself for 

lift TArfiVnlnrW nH;PTi<iPd to **^ edition. The author says, "Having given 

Departicmariy aXfCenaea to. ^^ ^^^ attention that I can to the several 

In a subject so copious as this, I am remarks which have been made on this work, I 
£ur from supposing it probable that I have not yet seen any reason to make more th^ 
^ , ^'^^ • X -L * X 'x-L X J the foUowmg eorrecUimt and addtUons. It will 
nave made no miStaKCS, nOtWltnstana- \^ easily perceived that they are rather favour- 
ing I have used all the care and pre- ahle than unfavourable to my principal object. 

caution that I conld If any 8uc£ be ^J,^ X'^^o^Z.V^^l 

pomted out to me, whether it be by a Aecessaiy alterations.' [Butt.] 



• i 
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TO THE BEVEBEND THEOPHILUS LINDSEI,' A.M. 

Deab Fkiekd, eqnal to, can liave a right to prestune 

Wishing, a^ I do, tliat my name may tl^at lie wonH have been one of bo 
ever be connected as closely with yonrs smaUannmber. ^ 

after death, as we have been connected ,. ^? F'S^^ ^^, s^, "^ ^. ajw^ger 
by friendship in life, it is with peculiar ^S*^^ **^» ^^^^^ the mischievous 
satisfaction that I dedicate this work consequences of the comiptions of that 
(which I am willing to hope wiU be reh^on, wluch you justly prize, as the 
one of the most useful of my pubUca- ^^^ valuable of the gifts of God to 
tions) to you. . T^5 ^-^^ therefore, I flatter myself 

To yow example, of a pure love of ** "^ 8^^® JP^ s^°^e pleasure to ac- 




you nave maae w it, i owe mucn }:\r^.^r^ .T ^ViT ^. vT :**^-^ y t^r*^ 

of my own wishes to imbile the same Chnstmrnty the fuUest 8ahsfa4JijQn 

spirit; though a more favourable edu- ^^^\ *J?®y reject no discredit on the 

cation and situation in life, by not f^fation itself; since it wiU ^ seen 

giving me an opportunity of distin- **^^* T^T^^ <^^^® ^ S*^°\„*,S«^P 

guishing myself ai you have done, has, ^ ^^^f quarter. Itwffl hkewise 

Skewise, n6t exposed me to the temp- ?:®^ a pleasing presage, that our re- 

tation of acting otherwise; and for ligionTnll, indue time, purge itw^^^ 

this I wish to be truly thankful. For, eveiythmg that debases it, and that 

since so very few of those who profess ^"".^^ P'^^^ent prevents its reception 

the same sentiments with you, have by those who are ignorant of its nato^^ 

had the courage to act consistently ^^lether hving m Christian countries, 

with them, no person, whatever he or among Mahometans and Heathens, 
may imagme he might have been J^®,^'^ darkness of that nigM 

1 mu. M i. J. At o ,oao r xt. which has for mauy ccutuncs obscurcd 

» This excellent man died Nov. 8, 1808, in the _„ ■• ^i ^r»K^V« «,« ^o^ /«1/^o«l«. «^ 

86th year of his aoe, having exemplified, both our holy rehgion, we may Clearly see, 

in active and declining life, the toenign and is past ; the morning IS Opening upOU 
corruptions by which it has been obscxu^. Dr. light WlE mcrease, and extend itself 

f^1??J^«^'!l*"v'^®^f*?'¥!S-^^'^^ luore and more unto ihs perfect day. 

in 1769, "at the house of Archdeacon Black- -rr^ ^ xt- -u x -t. x r 

bume, at Richmond, where," says Mr. Belsham, ^^W ^^ ^'^^J, ^"O contribute tO 

"they passed some days together in that imre- dimise the pure light of this everlost* 

served and delightful interchange of sentiments, ««^^ nnanpl TIia fimfi ia AnmiTicr -arTiAn 

and in those free and amicable cBscussions whicll l^ gospeL. ine time IS COmm^ WUen 

would naturally take place among persons of the detection of One error or prejudice^ 

«*^i?*5?®°*^**%^°*^»*^,^®"®»®?i?^ relating to this most important sub- 
won the discoveries of divine revelation held the • x ^ xi. i. • 
most honourable place, and who were all equally J^^ ^^U tne SUCCesS we nave m opening 

animated with the same ardent love of nuth, and enlarging the minds of men witE 

^i.r'zS^^T^T/i^ejJ^'p.l? ^ ^^Tt to it, mU be far more honom; 
aiaoJOr. Prieaaey'B own Memoin. able tuaxi on^ coadO'TOTj "^Q con make 
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in other branches of knowledge, or our no opportunity that is furnished us, 
success in propa.gating them. vohintarilj to co-operate with the gra- 

in looking back u^on the dismal cious intention of Divine Providence ; 
scene which the shocking corruptions and let us make that our primary ob- 
of Christianity exhibit, we may well ject, which others are doing to promote 
exclaim with uie prophet, Mow is the their own sinister ends. ^ those who 
gold become dim J how ie the mo$t fi/ae labour in i^e discovery and communi- 
gold changed 1 But the thorou|^h ex- cation of truth, if they be actuated by 
amination of everything relating to a pure love of it, and a sense of its im- 
Ghristianity, which has been produced portance to the happiness of mankind, 
by the corrupt state of it, and which may consider themselves as workers 
nothing else would probably have led together with Ood, and mav proceed 
to, has been as the refiner's fire with with confidence, assured that their 
respect to it; and when it shall. have labour in this cause shaU not he in 
stood this test, it may be presumed vam, whether they themselves see the 
that the truth and excellency of it will fruit of it or not. 
never more be called in question. ^ The more opposition we meet with 

This corrupt state of Christianity in these labours, the more honourable 
has, no doubt, been permitted by the it will be to us, provided we meet that 
Supremo Governor of the world for opposition with the true spirit of Chris- 
the best of purposes, and it is the same tianity. And to assist us in this, we 
great Being who is also now, in the should frequently reflect that many of 
course of his providence, employing our opponents are probably men who 
these means to purge his floor. The wish as well to the gosp^ as we do 
civil powers of this world, which were ourselves, and really tmnk they do God 
formerljr the chief supports of the seroice by opposing us. Even preju- 
anti-chnstian systems, wno had given dice and bigotry, arising from such a 
"their power and strength unto the principle, are respectable things, and 
beast," Eev. xvii. 13, now begin to entitled to the greatest candour. If our 
ha^ her, and are ready to " make her religion teaches us to love our enemies, 
desolate and naked," ver. 16. To an- certainly we should love, and, from a 
swer their own political purposes, they principle of love, should endeavour to 
are now promoting vanous reforma- convince those who, if thev were only 
tions in the church;^ and it can hardly better informed, would embrace us as 
be doubted, but that the difficulties in friends. 

which many of the European nations The time will come when the cloud, 
are now involving themselves, will which for the present prevents our dis- 
make other measures of reformation tinguishingourfriends and our foes, will 
highly expedient and necessary. he dispersed, even that day in which 

Also, while the attention oi men in the secrets of all hearts will he dis* 
power is engrossed by tiie difficulties cUsed to the view of all. In the mean- 
that moreimmediatelypress upon them, time, let us think as favourably as pos- 
the endeavours of the friends of refer- sible of all men, our particular oppo- 
mation in points of doctrine pass with nents not excepted ; and therefore be 
less notice, and operate without ob- careful to conduct all hostility, with the 
struction. Let us rejoice in the good pleasing prospect that one day it will 
that results from this evil, and omit give place to the most perfect amity, ^ 

You, my friend, peculiarly happy in 
1 JowpK Em^ror ot GennMiy, had sup- a most placid, as well as a most deter- 

lyressed the rehgious orders, in his dominions, • j • j V i.r • x -ui 

Smd otherwise controUed the power of the nuued mmd, have nothmg to blame 
chiu-ch. Pope Rus VI. paid a visit to Vienna, yourself for in this respect. If, on any 

£ ?hr^e;j&Tno;^tfo^"onEf l^^;^« o^c^f on I haye mdulged too much as- 
Seo N. Ann Rear. IIL pp, u-dQ. penty, 1 nope I Ehjail^b'j -jqvjx ^^^>s!^^\<^ 
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learn to correct myself, and without Saviour himself not wholly excepted; 

abating my zeal in the common cause, anticipating withjoy the glorious rnom' 

As we are now both of us past the vng of the resurrection, when we shall 
meridian of life, I hope we shall be look- meet that Saviour, whose precepts we 
ing more and more beyond it, and be have obeyed, whose spirit we have 
preparing for that world, where we breathed, whose religion we have de- 
shall have no errors to combat, and, fended, whose cup also we may, in some 
conseqaentlj, where a talent for dispu' measure, have drank of, and whose 
faifow will be of no use; but where the honours we have asserted, without 
fij)irit of love wiU find abundant exer- making them to interfere with those of 
cise ; where all our labours will be of his Father amd our Father, of his Ood 
the most friendly and benevolent na- am,d owr Ood, that supreme, that great 
ture, and where our employment will and awful Being, to whose will he was 
be its own reward. always most perfectly submissive, and 

Let these views brighten the evening for whose unrivalled prerogative he al- 

of onr lives, that evening, which will be ways showed the most ardent zeal, 

enjoyed with more satisfaction, in pro- With the truest affection, 

portion as the day shall have been I am, dear friend, 

laboriously and well spent. Let us, Your brother, 

then, without reluctance, submit to In the faith and hope of the gospel, 

that temporary rest in the grave, which j Priestley 

our wise Ureator has thought proper to , , 

appoint for all the human race, our Birmin^hamf Nov, 1782. 
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COERUPTIONS OF CHRISTIANITY, 



PAKT I. 

THE HISTOKY OF OPINIONS EELATING TO JESUS CHBISL 



THE INTEODUCTIOK aU those who conversed with our Lord 

The itnt^t/o/Goc? is a doctrine on which before and after his resurrection, con- 
the greatest stress is laid in the whole sidered him in no other light than 
system of revelation. To guard this simply as " a man approved of God, by 
most important article was the prin- wonders and signs which Gk)d did by 
cipal object of the Jewish religion ; and, him." Acts ii. 22. 
notwitlistanding the proneness of the Not only do we find no trace of so pro- 
Jews to idolatry, at length it fully an- digious a change in the ideas which the 
swered its purpose in reclaiming uiem, apostles entertained concerning Christ, 
and in impressing t^e minds of many as &om that of a mom like themselues, 
persons of other nations in favour of (which it must be acknowledged were 
the same fdndamental truth. the first that they entertained,) to that 

The Jews were taught by their pro- of the most hiah God, or one who was 
phets to expect a Messiah, who was to in any sense tneir maker or preserver, 
be descended from the tribe of Judah, that when their minds were most fully 
3Jid the family of David, — a person in enlightened, after the descent of the 
whom themselves and all the nations of Holy Spirit, and to the latest period of 
the earth should be blessed ; but none of their mmistry, they continued to speak 
their prophets gave them an idea of any of him in the same style ; even when it 
other than a man like themselves in is evident they must have intended to- 
that illustrious character, and no other speak of him in a manner suited to his 
did they ever expect, or do they expect state of greatest exaltation and glory, 
to this day. Peter uses the simple language above 

Jesus Christ, whose histoiy answers quoted, of a m/jm approved of God, im- 
to the description given of the Messiah mediately after the descent of the Spirit: 
by the prophets, made no 6ther preten- and the apostle Paul, giving what may 
Bions; referring all his extraordinary be called the Christian creed, says, 1 
power to Grod, nis Father, who, he ex- Tim. ii. 5, "There is one God, and one 
pressly says, spake and acted by him, mediator between Gknl and men, the 
and wno raised him from the dead : and man Christ Jesus." He doe& \i.Qit %^ 
it is most evident that Uie apostles, and the God, tliQ Godrmcua, est ^^ «vv^^« 
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i™geKB6em3,biitBmiply(ftemii™OhriBt tpeculaiive as the natnteof the thing 

Jesna; and nothing can be alleged from iH,in few cases has the peace of aoaiety 

the New Testament in favour of any been 90 much distnrbea. To this very 

higher natnre of Christ, except a few day, of snch importance is the subject 

passagesinterpretedwithontanyregard considered by thousands and tens of 

to the conteit, or the modes of sneeoh thonsands, that they cannot write or 

and opinions of the tim»i in whicD the speak of it without the ^eateet zeal, 

books were written, and m such a man- and without treating their opponents 

ner, in oUier respects, as would auOio- with the great^at rancour. If good 

rize our proving any doctrine whatever sense and humanity did not interpose 

from them. to mitigate the rigour of law, thoasandfl 

From this phun doctrine of the Scrip- would be sacrificed to the cause of or- 

tures, a doctrme so consonant to reason thodory in this single article ; and the 

and the ancient prophecies. Christians greatestnumberof sufferers would pro- 

haveatlengthoometbbelievewhatthey bably be in this very country, on ac- 

do not pretend to have any conception coimt of the greater freedom of inquiry 

of, and than which it is not possible to '\«hich prevail here, in consequence of 

tr&taf: a more express contradiction, which we entertain and profess the 

For, while'they. co)ieid4tI'Clitiati'lu^e greatest dlvei«itj of opinions. : ,.^ 
supreme, eternal God, the maker of The various steps in this interesting 

heaven and earth, and of all things history it is now my business to point 

visible and invisible, they moreover ac- out, and I wish that all my readers 

knowledge th^ S^H'ther and' the Holy may attetid m« tfith ai mndi oo61ness 

Spirit to be equaUr God m the same and impartiahty as I tmst I shall aiji 

exalted sense, all three equal in pt^wcr sdf preserve tjlrrongh the whole of Haa 

and f^ory, audyet all &xee oonstitat^ invoetigaiionj''; . , 

iug no more tLaii one God. , 1 m 1 ,. _, j,^ 

to a pernonth. l.a.1 i«>9rc>.tod i» ^."Si'aArS* ^'E'£i"j. 

the mquiij, 16 mast ^^^Of »n QDj^t ai'i, bad aurviTod two caituriea, " This book 

of cariosity to trace ;by what means, ^^iho'^ty^,^D?rt"^TO^^M™"Ho"i'nd'''™™- 
and by what stops, so great a change i;B9:-La pices ct luteliigimca comDmeicaVcd'^ 
has taken plaoei aiid what oiMumstan- metoDr. PriMtiejinthohuMwheroikidgedin, 
o;, m Ih. l;i.l»,j,pf <*],« opiji).., .ji ST.SS'K S^SKSSrS 
of the world, proved laYltnrabie to tb& "■■nckB attor that cvont. nnYmc nsked mo wiih. 
suooessivG chaages. An opinion, and tr"^,j^a^">f^'ijj"" ^° "^V''' }^ f^n 'l?^ "i 
especially an opinion adopted by great did uot EinrtJr kiiowTi!'™ttii;/^ii;ht''treat Oio 

numbers of mauHild, is Woe considered nnginal, biit Mist he tiliii^lf mii-ht bi; ablotn 

as any other fact iw history, for it caji- i^'^" b^^ta'^rfii^tt'D'ort',' »' fritsekl 

not be produced without an' adequate beforo I left boUuki— a ptnon'i wcKiDH bei«s 

cOase, and is tajerefc^o a proper object j't7.'^^Iii^.f;.!^'Sfv'^'*"ii"'^iT™,'"s; 

of philosophical mqmry. In this case burning SinmO-io^ffS*. He deplored onrianor- 

I think if not difficult to find causra Meaandbllndneu. rt greater philanthropitt I 

abundantly adequate to the. : purpose, pSm™"SrylSd'iirmS«S ^^'■-■^"-■-'^■''-^^ 

^nd it is happily in our power to trace Bugiieii ohvttb. in iba lAtf 

alinost every stjp by which thechangea ■^'S^'™not'^o''fl™t''aSipt t t totii 

have been successively brought abotit. authoi's opinioiis hj aie aiBument'ot^'t' " In 

K the interest that mankind have J-'sa. prayoufta tbe »iJ« by auciion of tba Abba 
generaUy taken in anything,' mH at ^T™iKL*¥b^S;dl^te'^e'^ 
all contribute to interest us in the in- destroyed 'Cudworth'a Intolleetual HjatBoi,' 

,.i.jcon™.i»eii iw.i™teja,mot SSfj.«ra,'£'^^^ 

tail to be highly mterestmg, ■ For, per- eao^ied the a»meB." Mod. Jfag.itiiT. p.MlT 
haps, in no business whatever have the _w^^ 

miada of men been inof* agitated, and. 
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SECTION L in the greatest abhorrence by the- Jews 

&om whom they had separated, and 

OP THE OPINION Of THE ANCIENT JEWISH y^j^^ ^.^^sed them in a solemn manner 

AND GENTILE OHTJECHES. three times, whenever they met for 

That the ancient Jewish church must .pubHc worship.^ 

have held the opinion that Christ was In general these ancient Jewish 

simply a mom, and not either Qod ChristmuB retained the appellation of 

Ahnightyj or a 9upet-angeUc being, may Nazarenes, and it may be inferred ftom. 

lie concluded from its being the blear Origen, Epiphanius and Eusebius, that 

doctrine of the Scripture, and &om the the J^azarenes and Ebionites were the 

apostles having taught no other; but same people, and held the same tenets, 

there is sufficient evidence of the same though some of them supposed that 

thing from ecclesiastical history. It is Christ was the son of Joseph as well 

unfortunate, indeed, that there are now as of Mary, while others of fSkem held 

extant so few remains of any of the that he had no natural father, but had 

writers who immediately succeeded the a miraculous birth-^ Epiphanius, in 

apostles* and especially that we have his suscount of the Kazarenet^ (and the 

^mly afew.inccmsiderabie fragments of Jewish Christians* never weitt by any 

Hegesippus, a. Jewish Christian, who other name,) makes na menia«Ki of any 

wrote tne history of the church in coil- of them believing i^e divinity of Chnst» 

tinuation of the Acts of. the ApostUsj in any sense of the word* 

and who travelled to Borne about the It is partioularlj^ remarkable that 

year 160 ; but it is not . difficult to col- Hegesippus, in giving: an account of 

leot evidence enough in support of my the heresies, of nis tixne» though he 

aasertion. mentions the Cai^ocratians, Yalentin- 

The members of theifewish chutch ians, and others, who Were |^nerally 

were, in general, in very low droum- termed Gnostics, (and who held that 

•tances, which may account for their Christ had a .pre-ezistence, and was 

having few. persons of learning among man only in iappearance,) not only 

them; oh whixsh account they, were nubkes no mention of this supposed 

much despised by the richer and more heresy of the Kazarenes or Ebionites, 

learned gentile Christians, -.especially but says that, in his travels to Boine, 

after the xlestrnction of Jdnusalem, be- where hie spent some time with Anice- 

fore which event all the Christians in tus, and visited the bishops of other 

Jndea, (warned by our Saviour's pro* sees, he found that they all held the 

phecies concerning the desolation of same doctrine that was. taught in the 

that country,) had retired to the north- law, by the prophets, and by our Lord.^ 

east of the sea of Galilee. Th^ were What could this be but the proper 

likewise despised by th^ Gentiles for Unitarian doctrine held by. the Jews, 

^eir bigoted ai^erence to the law (^ and which he himself had been taught? 

Moses, to the rite of circumcision, and That Eusebius doth not expressly 

other ceremonies of their ancient re- say what this faith was, is no wonder, 

ligion. And on all these accounts they considering his prejudice against the 

probably got the name of Ebionites, Unitarians of his own time. He speaks 

which signifies poor and Tnean, in the of the Ebionites, as persons whom a 

same manner as many of the early re- maHgnant demon had brought into his 

formers &om Popery got the name of power ;* and though he speaks of them 

Beghards, and other appellations of a as holding that Jesus was the son of 

similar natoe. The fate of these an- , jjpiphanii Opera, 1C82. (H«r. 29.) i. p. m. 

dent Jewish Christians was, indeed, (p.) 
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Joseph as well as of Mary, lie speaks Clirist is come in tlie flesh is not of 

with no less virulence of the opinion of God, and this is that spirit of Anti- 

those of his time, who believed the christ, whereof yon have heard that it 

miraculous conception, calHng their he- should come, and even now already is 
resy Tnadness, Yalesius, the translator, it in the world." For this was thenrst 

of Eusebius, was of opinion that the corruption of the Christian religion by 

history of Hegesippus was neglected the maxims of Heathen philosophy, 

and lost by the ancients, on account of and which proceeded afterwards, till 

the errors it contained, and these errors Christianity was brought to a state 

could be no other than the Unitarian little better than Paganism, 

doctrine. It is possible also, that it That Christian writers afterwards 

might be less esteemed on account of should imagine that this apostle allnded 

the very plain, unadorned style in to the Unitarian heresy, or that of the 

which all the ancients say it was Ebionites, in the introduction to his 

written. gospel, is not to be wondered at ; as 

Almost all the ancient vniters who nothing is more common than for men 

speak of what they call the heresies of to interpret the vnitings of others ac- 

the two first centuries, say, that they cording to their own previous ideas and 

yrereoi iMohmda; the first were those conceptions of things. On the contrary, 

that thought that Christ ** was man in it seems very evident that, in that in- 

appearance only," and the other that troduction, the apostle alludes to the 

he was ** no more than a man."^ Tertul- veir same system of opimons, which he 

Uan calls the former Bocetce, and the had censured in his epistle, the funda- 

latter Ebionites. Austin, speaking of mental principle of which was that^ not 

the same two sects, says, that the the Supreme Being himself, but aaiema- 

former believed Christ to be God, but nation from him, to which they gave the 

denied that he was man, whereas the name of iio.gro8,and which they supposed 

latter believed him to be man, but to be the Chriist, inhabited the body of 

denied that he was God. Of this latter Jesus, and was the maker of all things; 

opinion Austin owns that he himself whereas he there affirms, that the iio^o^ 

was, till he became acquainted with the by which all things were made, was not 

writings of Plato, which in his time a beins distinct from God, but God 

were translated into Latin, and in which himself, that is, an attribute of God, or 

he learned the doctrine of the Logos. the divine power and wisdom. "We shall 

Now that this second heresy, as the see that tne Unitarians of the third 
later writers called it, was really no century, charged the orthodox with 
heresy at all, but the plain simple introducing a new and strange inter- 
truth of the gospel, may be clearly pretation of the word logos? 
inferred from the apostle John taking Thatvery system, indeed, which made 
no notice at all of it, though he censures Christ to have been the ete't'nal reason^ 
the former, who believed Christ to be or Logos of the Father, did not, pro- 
man only in appearance, in the severest bably, exist in the time of the apostie 
manner. And that this was the only John, but was introduced fi:om the 
heresy that gave him any alarm, is principles of Platonism afterwards, 
evident from*nis first epistle, chap. iv. But the Valentinians, who were only 
ver. 2, 3, where he savs that " every a branch of the Gnostics, made great 
spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ use of the same term, not only denomi- 
is come in the flesh (by which he must nating by it one of the aeons in the 
have meant is ^t*?t/ a maw), is of God." ,„ „ ^ «rT.^ * nj« ^^ „ , 

r\ A.\, ix. 1-^1,^ /«„« «^ > See J«iM«)6r« " Hifltoire Critique de Mam- 

On the other hand, he says, every ^h^e et du Manich^isme," i. p. 540. (P.) " Lea 

spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Ndetiena reprochoient aux Orthodoxes, d*inf>a- 

duire un langage strange et nouveau, en appel- 

J Lardner'a Hist, of Heretics, p. 17. (P.) lant le Verbe, Fils de Dieu,* L. iii. Ch. t1 

WorJca, IX. pp. 234, 2SS. Beet. xi. 
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Bystem described by Irenseus, but also Antichrist, who held that Christ was 
one of them that was endowed by all not come in the flesh, or was not truly 
the other sBons with some extraordinary man ; and would he have passed nn- 
gift, to which person they gave the name censured those who denied the divinity 
of Jesus, Saviour, Christ and Logos} of his Lord and Master, if he himself 

The word logos was also frequently had thought him to be true and very 
used by them as synonymous to aeon, God, his Maker as well as his Bedeem- 
in general, or an intelligence that sprung, erP We may therefore safely conclude 
m^iately or immediately, from the that an opinion allowed to have pre- 
divine essence.^ It is, therefore, almost vailed in his time, and maintainea by 
certain, that the apostle John had fre- all the Jewish Christians afterwards, 
quently heard this term made use of, was what he himself and the other 
in some erroneous representations of apostles had taught them, and there- 
the system of Christianity that were fore that it is the very truth ; and con- 
current in his time, and therefore he sequently that the doctrine of the 
might choose to introduce the same divinity of Christ, or of his being any 
term in its proper sense, as an attribute more than a man, is an innovation, in 
of the Deity, or God himself, and not a whatever maimer it may have been 
distinct being that sprung from him. introduced. 

And this writer is not to be blamed if, Had \h& apostles explained them- 
afterwards, that very attribute was per- selves distinctly and fally, as its im- 
sonified in a different manner, and not portance, if it had been true, required, 
as a figure of speech, and consequently on the subject of the yro'per divinity of 
his language was made to convey a very Christ, as a person equal to the Father, 
different meaning from that which he it can never be imagined that the whole 
affixed to it. Jewish church, or any considerable 

Athanasius himself was so far from part of it, should so very soon have 
denying that the primitive Jewish adopted the opinion of his being a 
church was properlv Unitarian, main- rnere man.* To add to the dignity of 
taining the simple numanity and not their Master, was natural, but to take 
the divinity of Christ, that he endea- from it, and especially to degrade him 
vours to account for it by saying, that from being God, to being man, must 
** all the Jews were so firmly persuaded j^ave been very unnaturfQ. To make 
that their Messiah was to be nothing the Jews abandon the opinion of the 
more than a man like themselves, that divinity of Christ in the most qualified 
the apostles were obliged to use great sense of the word, must at least have 
caution in divulging the doctrine of the j^een as difficult as we find it to be to 
proper divinity of Christ."^ But what induce others to give up the same 
the apostles (fid not teach, I think we opinion at this day ; and there can be 
should be cautious how we believe, ^o question of their having, for some 
The apostles were never backward to time, beHeved what the apostles taught 
combat other Jewish prejudices, and on that, as well as on other subjects, 
certainly would have opposed this Qf the same opinion with the Naza- 
opinion of theirs, if it had been an renes, or Ebionites among the Jews, ' 
error. For if it had been an error at -^q^q those among the Grentiles whom 
all, it must be allowed to have been an Epiphanius called Alogi, from their 
error of the greatest consequence. ^ot receiving, as he says, the account 

Could it rouse the indignation of the that John gives of the Logos, and the 

apostle John so much as to call those writings of that apostle in general. 

. 1 ireniBi Opera, 1702. L. i. Sect. iv. p. u. (P.) But Lardner, with great probability, 

^J^obre. I. p. 571. (P.) L. iU. Ch. ix. ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ xa^xv," ^xv^^NV^l ^\-^l— ---- 

3i>,f Sententia DionysU, Athanasii Opera, man approved oiQtO^»\a»ga^«a.^^^^^^ 
1630. L pp. 653-4. (P.) ^x^^^^^^\,^ ^^,^^^^:i?i^is^%-^^^ 
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supposes, 'Hhere never was any such by Justin Martyr, who wrote some 
heresy"^ as that of the ^Zo/7*i or rather years before him, and who, indeed, is 
that those to whom Epiphanins gave the first writer extant, of the gentile 
that name, were unjustly charged by Christians, after the age of the apostles. 
him with rejecting ttie writings of the And it cannot be supposed that he 
apostle John, since no other person would have treated them with so much 
before him makes any mention of such respect, if their doctrine had not been 
a thinff, and he produces nothing but very generally received, and on that 
mere hearsay in support of it. It is account less obnoxious than it grew to 
very possible, however, that he might be afterwards. He expresses their 
give such an account of them, in con- opinion concerning Christ, by saying 
sequence of their explaining the Loqob that they made him to be a Tnere Qtiem, 
in the introduction of John's gospel in (^iXw ai^/Mwroy,) and by this term 
a manner different from him and others, Irenaeus, and all the ancients, even 
who in that age had appropriated to later than Eusebius, meant a mom 
themselves the name of orthodox. descended from man, and this phrase- 

' Equallj absurd is the conjecture of ology is frequently opjposed to the doc- 
EBipbanius, that those persons and trine of the miraouious conception of 
oiJiers like them, were those that the Jesus, and not' to that of his divinity, 
apostle JchRiDGBiithy Antichrist? It It is not therefore to be inferred that 
iff a much more natum inference that,' because some of the ancient writers 
sincethis writer allows these XJnitariansT condemn the one, they meant to pass 
to have been contemporary with the any censure upon the other. 
apostles, ajid that they had no peculiar The manner in which Justin Martyr 
atpeUatidn till' he hunself ^ve them spos^s of those Unitarians who believed 
this xy£Alogi (and which- he is very de- Christ to be the son of Joseph, is very 
fidrous that other writers would adopt remarkable, and flhows that though 
after hhn*), that they had not been theyeveri denied the mirabulous con- 
deemed heretical in early times, but ception, they were far from being 
held the opinion of the ancient Glentile reck^ied heretics in his time,- as they 
chiitchj as the Naasarenes did that of were- fey Irensbus afterwards. He says, 
liie Jewish church; and thatj notwith- "there are some of our profession who 
standing the introduction, and gradual acknowledge him" (Jesus) "tcy-lye the 
prevalence of -the opposite ^c^:ine, Christ, yet maintain that he 'was a 
they were suffered :to pass uncensured m^ bom of man. I do not agree with 
and consequentlv without a name, till them, nor should I be prevafled upon 
the smallness of their numbers made by everso many who hold that opi- 
them particularly noticed. nion ; because we are taught by Christ 

It is remarkable, -however, that those himself not to receive our .doc- 
who held the simple doctrine of the trine from men, but from what was 
humanity of Christ, without asserting taught by the holy prophets and by 
that Joseph was his natural father, himself."^ 

were not reckoned heretics by IrensBUs, This language has all the appearand^ 
who wrote a large work on the subject of an apology lor an opinion contrary" 
of hearesies ; and even those who held t^ i^e general and prevailing one, as 
^^M opinion areihentionedwitii respect that of the humamty of Christ (at 

1 Hist, of Heretics, p. 446. (P.) Works. IX. ^^^^^ ^?^ the beUef of the miraculous' 
p. 516. Lardner's words are". . . My own opinion Conception) probably was m nlS tune. 

..'..;. is that thu w. a fictitious. ?uresy, and This writer even speaks of his own 

thaA there never were any Christians '^ho rejected ^-^i^:,^^ ^^ 4.i,« ««« «^«4.«««/> ^f ni^^r,*- 
St. John's Gospel and First Epistle, and yet Opmion.Qt the pre-existeuce. Ot . Ohnst, 

received . . . the other books of the New Tes- i-ahd he- is ihe first that we ceitainlv 
tament, " , ^ ^ 

f^f^'^'.^tP^}^^ Opera, L p. 424, (P.) 

'Ibid. p. 423, (P,) 4 Dittl."Bait.TVxvrVb7,ire.«i4r*. V?.^ 
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know to have mamtained it, on the prin- more ancient writer, whose sentiments 
caple8onwhich.it was generally received he adopts, treat the Unitarians, as to 
afterwards,) as a donbtfal one, and by say that Theodotns, who appeared 
no means a necessary article of Chris- about the year 190, and who was con- 
tian faith. "Jesns," says he, "may demned by Yictor the predecessor of 
still be the Christ of God, thongh I Zephyrinns, was the first who held 
shonld not be able to prove his pre- that onr Savionr was a mere man;** 
existence, as the Son of 6od who made when in refuting their pretensions to 
all things. For though I shonld not antiqnity, he goes no faj^er than to 
prove that he had pre-existed, it will Irenaens, Jnstm Martyr and Clemens; 
be right to say that, in this respect in whose second and spurious epistle 
only, I have been deceived, and not to only it is to be found, and the ancient 
deny that he is the Christ, if he hymns, not now extant, but in which, 
appears to be a man bom of men, and being poetical compositions, divinity 
to have become Christ by election."* was probably ascribed to him, in some 
This is not the language of a man very figurative and qualified sense ; though 
con£dent of his opmion, and who had Eusebius in his own writings alone 
the sanction of the majority along might have found a refutation of his 
with him. assertion. Epiphanius, speaking of the 

The reply of Trypho the Jew, wiih. same Theodotns, says, that his heresy 
whom the dialogue he is writing is was abranch(e»ro<nra!trfuOofthatofthe 
supposed to be held, is also remarkable, Alogi, which sufficiently implies that 
showing in what light the Jews will they existed before him.* 
always consider any doctrine which The Alogi, tiierefore, appear to have 
maikes Christ to be more than a man. been the earliest gentile Christians, and 
He says, .** They who think that Jesus Dr. Berriman supposes them to hav6 
was a man, and, being chosen of Gfod) been. a branch of the Ebionites.^ In 
was anointed Christ, appear to me to fact, they must have been the same 
advance a more probable opinion than among the Grentiles, that the Ebionites 
yours. For all of us expect that Christ were among the Jews. And it is rer 
will be bomaman fr<»n men, iavOptowos markable that, as the children of Israel 
tfjGo^fKumwVj') and that Elias will come retained the worship of the one true God 
to anoint him< If he therefore be Christ, all the time of Joshua, and of those of 
He must by all means be a man born of his contemporaries who outlived him ; 
man."* so the .generality of Christians retained 

It is well known, ai^ mentioned by the same faith, believing the strict unity 
Eusebius, liat the Unitarians in the of God, and the proper humanity of 
piimitiye" church, always pretended to Christ, all the time of the apostles and 
be the cidest Christians, that the apos- of those who conversed with them, but 
"l^es themselves had taught their doc- began to depart from that doctrine pre- 
trine; and that it generally prevailed sently afterwards ; and ihe defection 
tall the time of Zephyrinns, bishop of advanced so fast, that in about one cen- 
%ome, but that from that time it was tury mojre, the original .de<;trine wa9 
irrupted;' and; as these Unitarians generally reprobated and deemed here- 
are ceJ^AIdiotcB (common and ignorant ticaL The manner in which this cor- 
people) by Tertullian, it is more natural ruption of Hie ancient doctrine was in- 
to look for ancient opinions among troduced, I must now proceed to ex- 
them, than among the learned who are plain, 
more apt to innovate. With such mani- ^ j, . , 
fest n^aimess does Eusebius, or a « j^^' 54^ Opera, i. p. 462. (P.) 

• "An Historical Account of tne Trinitarian 
•1 JKal. Edit. Kiirlby, pp. 2S3-4. (P.) Contro^etay," \n&,^.%I. V?^ 

a Ibid. p. 235. (P.) 

» Hiat, Jj. Y. C. xxviii, p. 252. (P.) _— — 
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SECTION II. *"^® * ^^^ y®*» ^^ true magnanimity, 

he does not go about to palliate the 

or THE raiST STEP THAT WAS MADE ^^^^^^ y^^^ ^ ^1^^ Corinthians 

TOWABDS THE DEIFICATION OP CHBIST, (g^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 1^ ^^ ^^^ 

BY THE PEBSONIPICATION OP THE Greeks, and fond of their philosophy), 
^^^^^' ^ . \h2A,hew(i8 determined to hnow nothing 

As the greatest things often take among them but "Jesus Christ and 
their rise from the smallest beginnings, him crucified :" for though tMs circum- 
so the worst things sometimes proceed stance was " unto the Jews a stum- 
from good intentions. This was cer- bling-blbck, and unto the Greeks foolish- 
tainly the case with respect to the on- ness," it was to others " the power of 

gin of Christian Idolatry. All the^early God and the wisdom of God." 1 Cor. 
eresies arose from men who wished i. 23, 24. For this cii'cumstance at 
well to the gospel, and who meant to which they cavilled, was that in which 
recommend it to the Heathens, and es- the wisdom of God was most conspicu- 
pecially to philosophers among them, ous; the death and resurrection of a 
whose prejudices they found great dif- man, in all respects like themselves, 
fictdty m concjuering. Now we learn being better calculated to give other 
from the writings of the apostles them- men an assurance of their own resur- 
selves, as well as from the testimony of rection, than that of any super-angelic 
later writers, that the circumstance at being, the laws of whose nature they 
which mankind in general, and espe- might think to be very different from 
ciaUy the more philosophical part of those of their own. But, "since by man 
them, stumbled tne most, was the doc- came death, so by man ca/me also the re- 
trine of a crucified Saviowr, They surrection of the dead." 1 Cor. xv. 21. 
could not submit to become the dis- Later Christians, however, and espe- 
ciples of a man who had. been exposed cially those who were themselves at- 
upon a cross, like the vilest malefactor, tached to the principles of either the 
Of this objection to Christianity we find Oriental or the Greek philosophy, un- 
traces in all the early writers, who wrote happily took another method of remov- 
in defence of the gospel against the un- ing this obstacle; andinstead of explain- 
believers of their age, to the time of ing the wisdom of the divine dispen- 
Lactantius ; and probably it may be sations in the appointment of a man, a 
found much later. He says, " I know person in all respects like unto his 
that many fly from the truth out of brethren, for the redemption of men, 
their abhorrence of the cross."^ We, and of his dying in the most public and 
who only learn from history that cru- indisputable manner, as a foundation 
cifixion was a kind of death to which for the clearest proof of a real resiurec- 
slaves and the vilest of malefactors tion, and also of a painful and ignomi- 
were exposed, can but very imperfectly nious death, as an example to his fol- 
enter into their prejudices, so as to feel lowers who might be exposed to the 
what they must nave done with respect same, &c., &c., they began to raise the 
to it. The idea of a man executed at dignity of the person of Christ, that it 
Tyburn, without anjrthing to distin- might appear less dis^aceful to be 
guish him from other malefactors, is ranked amongst his disciples. Tonaake 
but an approach to the case of our this the easier to them, two things 
Saviour. ^ chiefly contributed ; the first was the 

The apostle Paul speaks of the cruci- received method of interpreting the 
fbrion of Christ as the great obstacle Scriptures among the learned Jews, 
to the reception of the gospel in his and the second was the philosophical 
Lactantii Epitome pivinarum institutio- opinions of the heathen world, which 
num),m8. cii.p.u3. (P.) " Scio equidem ^^d then begun to iufect the Jews 

multoSf dum abhorrent nomen crucis. refugere . , -• ° 

a veritate. " Opera, 1748, II. p. 38. themseWeS. 
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It has been observed tbat after the method of allegorizing still farther, 
translation of the Old Testament into But the fathers who followed them, by 
Greek, which was done probably in the employing both the methods, and mix- 
time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of ing their own philosophy with Chris- 
Egypt, in consequence of which the tianity, at length converted an innocent 
Jewish religion became better known allegory into what was Httle better than 
to the Greeks, and especially to the Pagan idolatry. 

philosophers of Alexandria, the more It had long been the received doc- 
learned of the Jews had recourse to an trine of the East, and had gradually 
allegoricalmethod of interpreting what spread into the western parts of the 
they found to be most objected to in world, that besides the supreme divine 
their sacred writings ; and by this mind, which had existed without cause 
means pretended to find in the books from all eternity, there were other 
ofMoses, and the prophets, all the great intelligences, of a less perfect nature, 
principles of the Greek philosophy, and which had been produced by way of 
especially that of Plato, which at that emanation from the gi'eat original 
time was most in vogue. In this method mind, and that other intelHgences, less 
of interpreting Scripture, Philo, a and less perfect, had, in like manner, 
learned .few of Alexandria, far excelled proceeded from them : in short, that 
all who had gone before him ; but the all spirits, whether demons, or the souls 
Christians of that city, who were them- of men, were of this divine origin. It 
selves deeply tinctured with the prin- was supposed by some of them that 
ciplesofthe same philosophy, especially even matter itself, which they con- 
Clemens Alexandrinus and Origen, who sidered as the source of all evil, had, in 
both believed the pre-existence of souls, this intermediate maimer, derived its 
and the other distinguishing tenets of existence from the Deity, though others 
Platonism, soon followed his steps in supposed matter to have been eternal 
the interpretation of both the Old and and self-existent. For it was a maxim 
the New Testament.^ with them all, that " nothing could be 

Onemethodof allegorizing, which took created out of nothing." In this man- 
its rise in the East, was the personifi- ner they thought they could best 
cation of things without Hfe, of which account for the origin of evil, without 
we have many beautiful examples in supposing it to be the immediate pro- 
the books of Scripture, as of wisdom duction of a good being, which the 
by Solomon, of the dead by Ezekiel, original divine mind was always sup- ' 
and of sin and death by the apostle posed by them to be. 
Paul. Another mode oi allegorizing In order to exalt their idea of Jesus 
was finding out resemblances in things Christ, it being then a received opinion 
that bore some relation to each other, among the philosophers that all souls 
and then representing them as types had pre-existed, they conceived his 
and antitypes to each other. The soul not to have been that of a common 
apostle Paul, epecially if he be the man (which was generally supposed to 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, have been the production of inferior 
has strained very much, by the force of beings), but a principal emanation from 
ima^nation, to reconcile the Jews to the divine mind itself, and that an 
the Christian religion, by pointing out intelligence of so high a rank either 
the a/nalogies which he imagined the animated the body of Jesus from the 
rites and ceremonies of the Jewish beginning, or entered into him at his 
religion bore to something in Chris- baptism. There was, however, a great 
tianity. Clemens Eomanus, but more diversity of opinion on this subject ; 
especially Barnabas, pushed this and, indeed, there was room enough 

. "Lo Pl»fon{3me dcyoUi. o., EBSai touohant ^0^ ^^ > * «5^?^ ^"^^ T'v'^. 
UnrberuU)aiateB.' 1700, p. US. (P.) foVUlded OB. aOJ WjaRSTJWaRin- \S05» 
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tlie mere creature of fancy. But all was that, whereas the earliest of these 
these philosophizing Christians had philosophizing Christians supjwsed, in 
the same general object, which was to general, that the world was made by 
make the religion of Christ more re- some superior intelligence of no benevo- 
putable, by adding to the dignity of lent nature, and that the Jewish re- 
our Lord's person. ligion was prescribed by the same being, 
Thus, according to Lardner, Cerin^ or one very much resembling him, and 
tliAia, one of the first of these philoso- that Christ was sent to rectify the im- 
phizing ChristianSi "taught one Su- perfections of both systems; those who 
preme G-od, but that the world was not succeeded them, and whose success at 
made by him, but by angels ; " that length gave them the title of orthodox, 
Jesus " was a man bom of Joseph and corrupted the genuine Christian prin- 
Mary, and that at his baptism, the ciple no less, by supposing that Christ 
Holy Ghost, or the Christ, descended was the being who, under God, was 
upon him ; " that Jesus " died and rose himself the maker of the world, and the 
again, but that th& Christ was impas- medium of all the divine commnnica- 
sible.*' ' On the other hand, Marcioii tions to man, and therefore the author 
held that Christ was not bom at all, of the Jewish religion, 
but that " the son of God took the ex- As Plato had travelled into the East, 
tenor form of a'xnan, and appeared as it is ]prbl)able that he there learned the 
a man; and without being born, or dbt^ne of divine emanations, and got 
gradually git>wlBg up tp ihe fuH sta-^ his idesLa of the origin of this visible 
tore of a man, he snowed himself at system^ But he sometimes expresses 
once in Galilee; as b. man ffrowii."* mmself so tem|)erately on the subject, 
All the hereticsi'however, of this class, tliat he seems to have only allegorized 
whose philosophy -was 'more properly what is true with respect to it; speak^ 
•Qiat of the Eastj thought it was un- ingof the divine mind as helving ex- 
worthy of so exialted a person as ttie isted from etemitv, but having within 
fropier Ohriet to be truly a man» aaid itself ideas or a/rohetypes of whatever 
most of them thought h^ had no real was tio exist without it, aAd raying that 
flesh, but only the appekrance of it, and the immediate seat of these idead, or the 
what was incapable oi feeling pain, &Ci intelligence which he styled Logos, wa0 
' These opinions the apostles, and es- that &oin which the visible creatioa 
^)ecially John, had heard of, and he re- immediately sprung. However, it was 
jected them, as we have seen, with the to this principle in the divine mind, or 
greatest indignation. However, this this being, derived from it, that Plato, 
did Hot put a stop to the evil, those according to Lactantius, gave the name 
philosophizing Christians either having of a second Goc?, saying, "the Lord and 
ingenuity enough to evade those cen- maker of the universe, whom we justly 
sures, by pretendingthese were not their call God, made a second God, visible and 
epinionsj but others somewhat different sensible."* 

from theirs, that properly fell under. By this means, however, it was, that 

them, or new opinions really different this Logos, originally an attribute of the 

from them, (but derived in fact from the divine mind itself, came to be repre- 

saxne «ource, and having the same evil sen ted,, first by the philosophers, and 

tendency,) rising up in the place of then by philosophizing Christians, M 

them ; for they were all calculated to an intelligent principle or being, dis- 

give more dignityj as they imagined, to tinct from God, though an emanation 

the person of their niaster. The most from him. This doctrine was but too 

remArkable change in these opinions convenient for those who wished to re- 

, TT' \» rr ' » i'jjifowe, C. xlii. p. 106. (P.) ''Dominuset 

i^"^ *« ^enticB, p. ISO, (P.) Works, IX. lactor vmlveYaorum, «\uem Deum vocari existt- 

'*^*n^i^ «.... . mavirauB, Recuxvdvitn. ittcWc li«vxm» ^^As&V^ssov lik 

'n>Id.p.227. (P.) TTorJr*, IX. pp. 878-9. BcnsibUem." Opera. 1U\>.^. 
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nd the religion of Christ. Ao- between the two extremes.* We also 

rlj, they immediately fixed upon find that theChaldee paraphrasts of the 

ogos as the intelligence which Old Testament, often render the word 

9,nimated the body of Christ, or of €k)d, as if it was a being, distinct 

was in some inexplicable manner from God, or some angel who bore the 

to his sonl ; and by the help of name of God, and acted by deputation 

3gorical method of interpreting from him. So, however, it has been 

riptures, to which they had been interpreted, thoagh with them it might 

ntly accustomed, they easily be no more than an idiom of speech. 

authorities there for their opin- The Christian philosophers having 

once got the idea that the Logos might 

5, since we read in the book of be interpreted of Christ, proceeded to 

if that hy the word of the Lord explain what John says of the LogoSf 

, in the translation of the Seven- in the introduction of his gospel, to 

ae Logos) the heavens were made, mean the same person, in direct oppo- 

fj concluded that this Logos was sition to what he really meant, wmch 

and therefore, that, under God, was that the Logo^, by which all things 

the maker of the world. They were made, was not a being, distinct 

ptied to him what Solomon says from God, but God himself, being his 

low, as having been in the begin' attribute, his wisdom and power,, dwel* 

i^ God, and employed by him ling in Christ, speakins and acting by 

dng the world,, m the book of him. Accordingly we find some of the 

bs. But there is one particular earlier Unitarians charging those who 

^in the boot of Psalms in which were called orthodox with an innova- 

oagined that the origin of the tion in their interpretatk>n of the term 

by way of emanation from the Logos, " But ihort wilt ^tell me some- 

tnind, IS most clearly expressed, thmg strange, in saying tJiO't the Logos 

L8 what we render, Jf^ %ea/H is is the^Son." Hippolytus contra Noeturrtf 

g a good matter. Psalm xlv\ 1^ quoted by Beausobre.* 

t^er being iogrofi in the Seventy, We find, nothing like divinity as- 

3 verb €p€vyofi€vo£ throwing ofbt. cribed to,Ohrist beaore Justin Martyr, 

ig can appear to us more'un- who, irom being a philosopher, became 

ed than this supposi6ic», and yet a Christian, bat always retained the 

I it in all the writets who treat peculiar habit of his former profession; 

iivinity of Christ for several cen- As to Clemens Bomanus, who was con* 

in ecdesiastical history. After temporary with the apostles, when he 

cannot wonder at their being at is fij)eakinff in the highest terms con* 

I for proofs of their doctrine in eerning Christ,- ho Only calls him' the 

rt of Scripture. seeptreof the majesty of God,^ Whe^er 

Philo, the Jew, went before the Justin Martyr was the very first* who 

ans in the personification of the started the notion of the pre-existenee 

and in this mode pf- interpreting of Christ, and of his super-angelic or 

3 said of it in the Old Testament, divine nature, is not certain, but we are 

calls this divine word a second not a-ble to trace it any highen We 

ad sometimes attributes the ere- find it, indeed, brie^ mentioned in the 

f the world to this second Qod; Shepherd of ffermasirhxit though thia 

ig it below the majesty of the is supposed by some to be the Hermas 

God himself. He also calls mentioned by Paul, and to have ^tten 

jrsonified attribute of God his ,„«,„,-,. - . n^» /.u 

!_•/;. r ji x-L * Bee "Le PlatomsnouB devofl^" Ch. x. pp. 

f)VOSt or JtUS Jirst'bom, and tne gg-lO? • ahd T^e Olerc's comment on the Intto- 

of God, He also says, that he duction to the First Chapter of John. (P.) 

her unbegotten, like God, -nor \Hi5«fre,l.iP;64ft. ^i^.^Uy^.^V:^^^*^^ 

J . -, •j-ii mote 2.1 

n, as we are, but the middle a ^^iatie. Sect, x^ ^P,\ 
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towards the end of the first century, Logos, which he found ready formed to 

others suppose this to be the work of his hands in the works of Philo, and 

one Hermes, brother of Pius, Bishop of that he introduced it into the Christian 

Borne, and to have been written about system ; that Irenaeus, who was also 

the year 141, or perhaps later; and as educated among the philosophers, about 

this work contains sucn a pretension to the same time, did the same thing ; or 

visions and revelations, as I cannot but that others, who were themselves suffi- 

think unworthy of the Hennas men- ciently pre-disposed to act the same 

tioned by Paul, I cannot help being of part, should foflow their example P 

this opinion. He says, "having seen That the doctrine of the separate 

an old rock and a new gate, they repre- divinity of Christ was at first nothing 

sent the son of God, who was more an- more than a personification of a divine 

cient than any creature, so as to be pre- attribute, or of that wisdom and jpower 

sent with the Father at the creation, ad by which God made the world, is evi- 

condenda/m creaturam"^ The book was dent from the manner in which the 

written in Greek, but we have only a earliest writers who treat of the subject 

Latin version of it. mention it. Justin Martyr, who was 

Justin Martyr being a philosopher, the first who undertook to prove that 

and writing an apolo^ for Christian- Christ was the medium of the divine 

ity to a philosophical Itoman emperor, dispensations in the Old Testament* as 

would naturally wish to represent it in that " he was the person sometimes 

what would appear to him and other called an ^naeZ» and sometimes God and 

philosophers, the most favourable light; Lord, and that he was the man who 

and this disposition appears by several sometimes appeared to Abraham and 

circumstances. Thus he represents Jacob, and he that spake to Moses from 

virtuous men, in all preceding ages, as the fiery bush," * does it, as we have 

being in a certain sense, CJM'i-sticms ; seen above, with a considerable degree 

and apologizing for calling Christ the of diffidence; saying, that "if he should 

son oj God, he says, that "this. cannot not be able to prove his pre-existence, 

be new to them who speak of Jupiter it would not therefore follow that he 

as having sons, and especially of Mer- was not the Christ." And as new 

cury, as his interpreter, and the in- opinions do not readily lay firm hold 

structor of all men, (Koyov rov ipfirfvev' on the mind, forms of expression adapt- 

TiKOP Kcu TraPTciP dibaa-KoKov)" ^ On the ed to preceding opinions, will now and 

same subject he says, " If Christ be a then occur ; and as good sense will, in 

mere man, yet he deserves to be called aU cases, often get tne better of imagi- 

the Son of God, on account of his wis- nation, we sometimes find these early 

dom, and the Heathens called God (i.e. writers drop the personification of the 

Jupiter), the father of gods and men ; Logos, and speak of it as the mere 

and if, in an extraordinary maimer, he attribute of God. 

be the Logos of God, this is common Thus Theophilus, who was contem- 

with those who call Mercury the Logos porary with Justin, though a later 

that declares the will of God, (Xoyoi* writer, says, that when God said let w 

TOP rrapa Oeov ayyeXTiKov)" ^ make man, he spake to nothing but 

With this disposition to make his his own logos, or wisdom ;* and, ac- 

reHgion appear in the most respectable cording to Origen, Christ was the 

light to the Heathens, and having him- eternal reason, or wisdom of God. He 

self professed the doctrine of Plato, can says, that, " by the second God, we 

it be thought extraordinary, that he meanonly a virtue" (or perhaps power) 

eagerly caught at the doctrine of the " which comprehends all other virtues, 

' Hemue Pastor, L. iii. Sim. ix. Sect. xii. p. or a reason which comprehends all 

llA (P.) TTaire's Gen. Epist. Ed. 4, p. 320. 

m^^f-^' '^<^' Thirlby, p, 31. (P.) * IHal. lEdvt. ^\niVDl , ^. ^€4. CP.) 

'Ibid. p. 83. (P.) ft A:dAHtoli/Cum,\^'l,\A.^.Tj.\\V. V?\ 
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other leasons, and tliat this reason Father who begat, and the Son who is 
O^ayos) is particularly attached to the begotten."* 

flool of Christ." ^ Also, explaining Tertullian, whose orthodoxy in this 
John i. 3, he says, " Grod can do respect was never questioned, does not 
nothing without reason (yrapa Xoyov), seem, however, to nave any difficulty 
ie. without himself " (n-ap' iavrov)? in conceiving how this business was, 

Athenagoras, who wrote in the se- but writes in such a manner, as if he 
cond century^ calls Christ the first pro- had been let into the whole secret; 
duction (y€Pvi]fjtd) of the Father ; but and we see in him the wretched exjpe- 
says he was not always actually pro- dients to which the orthodox of that 
duced Cy€vofjLevov), for that from the age had recourse, in order to convert a 
beginning, God, being an eternal mind, mere attribute into a real person. For 
had reason (koyos) in himself, being it must be understood that when the 
fix)m eternity rational (koyiicos).^ doctrine of the divinity of Christ was 

Tatian, who was also his contem- first started, it was not pretended, 
porary, gives us a fuller account of this except by Irenseus in the passsjge above 
matter. He says, " when he (that is, quoted (who was writing against per- 
6od) pleased, the word (logos) flowed sons who pretended to more knowledge 
from nis simple essence ; and this word of this mysterious business than him- 
not being produced in vain, became the self), that there was anything tmtn- 
first-begotten work of his spirit. This telligible in it, or that could not be 
we know to be the origin of the word : explained. Everything, indeed, in 
but it was produced by division, not that age, was called a mystery that 
by sepwrabion, for that which is divided was reputed sacred, and the knowledge 
(jitpttrOev) does not diminish that from of which was confined to a few ; but 
vrhicb it derives its power. For, as the idea of unintelligible, or inexpU' 
many torches maybe.hghted from one, cable, was not then affixed to the word 
and yet the light of the first torch is mystery. The heathen mysteries, fr<Ma 
not diminished, so the word (logos) pro- which the Christians borrowed the 
Deeding from the power of the Fatner, term, were things perfectiy well known 
does not leave the Father void of logos, and understood by those who were 
Also, if I speak and you hear me, I vnitiated, though concealed from the 
am not void ofspeech(wjro8) on account vulgar, 
of my speech (hgos) gomg to you." * '^Before all things," says this writer. 

If Irenaeus had tiiis idea of the "God was alone; but not absolutely 
generation of the Logos, as no doubt alone, for he had with him his own 
he had, it is no wonder that he speaks reason, since Grod is a rational being; 
of it as a thing of so wonderful a This reason the Greeks called Logos, 
nature. " K any one," says he, " asks which word we now render 8ermo, 
us, how is the Son produced from the And that you may more easily under- 
Father, we tell bim that whether it stand this from yourself, consider that 
be called generation, mmcupation, or you, who are made in the image of God, 
adapertion, or by whatever other name and are a reasonable being, have reason 
this ineffikble generation be called, no within yourself. When you silentiy 
one knows it; neither Yalentinus, nor consider with yourself, it is by m^ans 
Marcion, nor Satuminus, nor Basilides, of reason that you do it." • 
nor Angels, nor Archangels, nor Prin- » l. a 0. xxviii p. m. (P.) 

dpalities, nor Powers ; but only the ' " Ante omuia, Deus erat solus . . . Ceterum 

ne tunc quidem solus; babebat, enim, seoum, 
rationem suam . . . Bationalis etiam Deus 



> Orlgen contra Gelsmn. 1677, L. y. p. 259. (P.) Hanc Onsci Aovov dicunt, quo vocabulo etiam 
s Ibid. p. 247. (P.) Sermonem appellamus. Idque, quo facilius in- 

s AthenagoiTB Opera, 1685, Apol. p. 83. (P.) teUlgas ex tcipso ante recoguosce ut ex imagine 



4 Oratio co»tra Orsecos^ at the end of Justin's et stmilitadine Dei, qvison \i«3Qea& ^\. Xm ^Sk,\xs(fiA- 
Warhf, 1680, p. 145, (P,) tlpBO xationem, qjcA ea MaxMlx^XNssoslSkft • • ^'^Nft* 
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ITpou this stating of the case, it wu 
uatiu^ to object, that the reason of a 
man can never be converted into a gw6- 
ttance, so as to constitute a thinkisK 
iDeing, distinct ^m tlie man himaeli. 
Bnt^ he eajs, that though this is the 
case with respect to man, jet nothing 
can proceed from God bat what is sab- 
stantiaL "Ton will eay," says he, 
"bnt what is speech, besides a word or 
mv/nd, something nnanbstantial and 
incorporeal P Eat I say that notfiing 
nosnbstajitial and incorporeal can pro- 
ceed from God, because it does not 
proceed from what is itself ansnbstan- 
tdal; nor con that want substance, 
which proceeds firom so grMf a snb- 
Btance. ' 

HBiTing in this manner {la,me enooffh 
to be sure) got over the great difBcnlty 
of the conversion of a ^ere attrihuti 
into a gaheianee, and s thinking Snb- 
Staiice too, this writer proceeds to as- 
certain the ttbie when this conversion 
todc ^;dace; alid h^, together<^tii aU 
ihe early. iFatben, sb^s that it mfa 
at the Tory instant df the creation. 
" Thai," says he, "iHi this speech 
aestime Hus form and^dree«, its eovmd 
and voice, when God void. Let iiere he 
ligM. This is the .jwrfect nitivitj of 
tne iBord, when it yratosdnAfx"^ Ood, 
From this time making him equal to 
himsrif" (by which phraae, how^r, 
we are only to understand like himself) 
"from which procession he became his 
son, his first-boni, and only begotten, 
before all things." * 

This method of explaining the oij^ii 
of the personality of tiie Logos coil- 



boc IpauiQ aal intra t«, Ac. 

pp. BOi-i. TertuUlsnl OpBra, 

I QuJd sat sniiii, dtfws, irm 



copgnjderia, n 



it, In. Ibid. C. siL pp. pOi-4. 



dum as Doo procedit . . . ^nda eum, 

gibi lusieo^ de quo procodeado Sllus iaeCua ost 

iB^ataoliiaDaoggoitae. IHd. p. MS; if.) 



(inued to the conncQ of Nice, and 
even afterwards. For Lactantiiis, who 
was tutor to the son of Constontiuei 
gives us the same acconnt of thig 
business, with some Uttle vajwUoD, 
teaching ns to distiaguish the Son jof 
God from the angels, whom he like- 
wise conceived to be emanations froin 
the divine mind, " Eow,".,BVfs h% 
"did he beget him P (that is Ohrist). 
The Sacred Scriptures inform as that 
the Sou of God is the icrmo or ratio 
(the speech or reason) of God, also 
that the other angela are the breath of 
God, apiritus Dei. But aermo (speech) 
is breath emitted together . wiUi a ' 
voice, expressive of sometHiing.;. and 
because speech, and broathitiff proceed 
from different parts, there is.ar^ieat 
diferenoe between the Son of God and 
the other angels. For they are Toero 
tilent breathifigs (spiritua taciti), be> 
cause they were created not to teach 
tlie knowledge of God, but for ae>-vica 
(ltd miniHfctandiini)! ^ - BiiS ho beina 
also a brealhitig (^liritns), yet proceed- 
ing from the TOOuth of God with a 
voice and sonnd, is ,the word; for this 
reason, beciuae bewati to bo a teacher 
of the knowladgft. of Gifd»" &c.' ■ He 
therefore' calls him ivvntai -vacaUt. 
Then, i n order to acconnx for onr breath- 
ings not producing siiailar Qorits. hfi 
says. that "our breathings are diatohb- 
h&, because we are. mortal, bnt the 
breathings of God are permanent; they 
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. opera divlna; nd 
L4iuj<;.u BiuivHv Utaiw doceiLt, io qumuB oautuna 
ett, Uluni Sei flUiun, Del e^ae aermoivim, sin 
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five and feel, because he is immortal, of the council of Nice, for Lactantins 
the giver of sense and life." * says, " God, before he undertook the 
Afi the early Fathers speak of Christ making of the world, produced a holy 
as not having existed always, except as and incorruptible spirit, which he might 
reason exists in man, viz. an attribute call his Son ; and afterwards he by hiTn 
of the Deity ; and for this reason they created innumerableother spirits, whom 
ilpeakof the Father as not having been he calls angels**^ The cnurch, says 
a Father always, but only from the Hilary, ** knows one unbegotten God, 
time that he made the world. '' Before and one only begotten Son of God. It 
anything was made," says Theophilus, acknowledges the Father to be [eternal 
"God luid the logos for his council; and]withoutorigin,anditacknowledgC8 
being his vovs or <l)povTjfns (reason or the origin of the Son from eternity, not 
nniderstanding) ; but when he pro- himself without beginning, but from 
ceeded to produce what he had deter- him who is without beginnmg {ab inU 
mined upon, he then emitted the ^^09,; tiahili)"'' It is not impossible that 
the first-bom of every creature, not Hilary might have an idea of the eter- 
emptying himself of logos (reason), but nal generation of the Son, though the 
\iyw ymnifrai (begetting reason), and fathers before the council of Nice had 
ahffaysconveiBing^^th his. own Zo^oe"^ no such idea. For the Platonists in 
(reason). general thought that the creation was 
Jastm Martvr also gives the same irom eternity, there never havingbeeu 
explanation of the emission, of the anv time in which the Divine JBeing 
logos from God, without depriving him* did not aet. ^ But, in general, by the 
self of reason, and he illustrates it by phi^se from eternity,, snid before cdl 
what we observe Tai ourselves.! For, wwfie, Ac, the ancient Christian writers 
*^.in ntt^ing any word," he says, ** we seem to have meant any period before 
\kg0t a word (togas), not taking any- the creation of the world. 
Haag froin ourselves,^ so as to be Consistently with this representa- 
lessened b^ rtr bat ba we. see one fii^ tipn, but very inconsisteniljr with l^e 
produced m>m another." ' modem doctrine of the Trinity, the fa- 
Clemens Alexan'drinuB calli^ the Fa- thers supposed the Son of God to have 
tiier alone without beginning (opapxot) bteen b^otten voluntao'ilyt so that it 
and ixnmediatdY after he charaqterizes depended - upon the Father himself 
the Son, as the oe^nnwk/, and the j^ff^ whether he would have a son or not. 
fruits of things iflpjav km carapxop r«y ** I will produce you another testimony 
opToav) from whom we must learn the from the Scriptures," says Justin Mar- 
Father of all, the most ancient and be- tvr, " that in the beginning, before all 
neficent of beings.^ Tertullian expressly the creatures, God begat from himself 
says that Gk)d was not always a father ascertain reasonable jwwer i^vvajup 
or a judge, since he could not be a father Xoyiw^y) who by the spirit is sometimes 
hefore he had a son, nor a judge before called ^/ie glory of Gody sometimes God, 
dn ; and there was a time when both sometimes the Lord and Logos, because 
sin and the son (which made God to be he is subservient to his Father's will, 
Sk judge BXid & father) were not."^ and was begotten at his Father's plea- 
This language was hdd at the time sure." ^ 
1 X _x «• r^ n«nA T ^ T * o -* 'f Novatian says, "Gk)d the Father is 

> Lactaxitii Opera, 1660. Inst. L. Iv. Sect. viii. •' 

PP.S70-1. (^.) '^NoBtrispIrituBdieaolubflosBimt, « Inst. L. Iv. C. vl. p. 364. (P.) "Dousigitur 




> Ad Autolycum, L. il p. 129. (P.) nuncuparet. Bt quamvis alios postea innumera- 

» Dial. Edit. Thirlby, pp. 206-7. (P. ) biles per ipsum croaHssct, quoa angelos dioimus," 

« Strom. L. vii. Opera, p. 700. (P.) Ac. Opera, I. p. 284. 

» Ad Henriogenem, C. fit p. 234. Paris, 1675. 7 Do Trinitate, L. iv. (P.) 

(P.) 8 Dial.Ed.TYi\r\to5,Tj."2ft^. VJP.^ 
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therefore the maker and creator of all all the persons in the Trinity. But it 
things, who alotre hath no origin, in- might well be expected, that the ad- 
visiWe, immense, iipmortal and eternal, vances to the present doctrine of the 
the one God, to whose greatness and Trinity should be gradual and slow, 
majesty nothing can be compared, from It was, indeed, some centuries before it 
whom, when he himself pleased, the was completely formed, 
word (sermo) was bom." * Eusebius, It is not a little amusing to observe 
quoted by Dr. Clai-ke, says, "The light how the Fathers of the second, third 
does not shine forth by the will of the and fourth centuries were embarrassed 
luminous body, but by a necessary with the Heathens on the one hand, to 
property of its nature. But the Son, whom they wished to recommend their 
by the intention and will of the Father, religion, by exalting the person of its 
received his subsistence so as to be the founder, and with 9ie ancient Jewish 
image of the Father. For by his will and Gentile converts (whose prejudices 
did God become (fiovXriBeis) the Father against Polytheism, they also wished 
of his Son." ^ to guard against) on the other. WiJOdng 

The Fathers of the council of Sirmium to conciliate the one, and yet not to 
say, " If any one says that the Son was offend the other, they are particularly 
begotten not by the will of the Father, careful, at the same tmie that they give 
let him be anathema. For the Father the appellation of God to Jesus Christ, 
did not beget the Son by a physical to distinguish between him and the Fa- 
necessity of nature, without the opera- ther, givmg a decided superiority to the 
tion of his will, but he at once willed, latter. Of this I think it may be worth 
and be^t the Son, and produced him while to produce a number of examples, 
from himself, without time, and with- from the time that the doctrine of the 
out suffering any diminution himself."^ divinity of Christ was first started, to 
Hilary mentions his approbation of the time of the council of Nice ; for till 
this sentiment, but we shall see that that time, and even something later, 
Austin corrects him for it. A strong did this language continue to be used, 
passage in favour of the voluntary pro- Clemens Eomanus never calls Christy 
auction of the Son of God may also be God. He says, " Have we not all one 
seen quoted from Gregory Nyssen, by Gk)d, and one Christ, and one spirit of 
Dr. Clarke, in the place above referred grace poured upon us allP"^ which is 
to. exactly the language of the apostle 

— ^— Paul, with whom he was in part con- 

temporary. 
SECTION in. Justin Martyr, who is the first that 

THE SUPREMACY WAS ALWAYS ASCRIBED ff ^an find to ha-vc advanced the doc- 
TO THE FATHER BEFORE THE COUNCIL *^® ^^ ^^^ divinity of Chnst, says He 
or NICE. ^^^ appeared to Abraham, and to 

.-_-,* ,_ . ., , Isaac, and to Jacob, was subordinate 

We find upon aU occasions, the early to the Father, and minister to his will* 
Christian writers speak of the Father He even says, that the Father is the 
as superior to the Son, and m general author to him both of his existence, 
they give hmi the title of God, as dis- and of his being powerful, and of his 
tmgmshed from the Son; and some- being Lord and God.« 
times thev expressly call him, exclu- " All the evangelists," says Irensens, 
sively of the Son, the only true God; a "have dehvered to us the doctrine of 
phraseologrjrwhichdoesnotatalla^rd one God,...and one Christ, the Son of 
with the idea of the perfect equahty of God;"^ and invoking the Father he 

» De Trinitate, C. x. p. 81. (P.) 4 Sect xlvi (P ) 

a Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, Ed. 8, 5 Ed. Thirl by. p 264. (P.) 

^a^;^ •Ibid. p. 281. (P.) ^ ' 
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calls liim tlie only God (sohis et verus the form of a man, speaking by the 

JDeus); * and according to several of the order of the principal God." Again, 

most considerable of the early Christian "then, at length, did Gk>d Almighty, 

writers, a common epithet by which the the only G^d, send Christ.'*' 

Father is distingoished from the Son, Such language as this was held till 

is, that he alone is CavroOeos) or Ood of the time of the council of Nice. Alex- 

himself, ander, who is very severe on Eusebius, 

Origen, quoted by Dr. Clarke, says, bishop ofNicomedia,who was an Arian, 

"Hence we may solve the scruple of says, m his circular letter to the bishops, 

many pious persons, who, througn fear " the Son is of a middle nature between 

lest they should make two Gods, fall the first cause of all things, and the 

into false and wicked notions.... We creatures, which were created out of 

must tell them that he who is of him- nothing.**^ Athanasius himself, as 

self God, (mrroOtos) is that God (6 Qios) quoted by Dr. Clarke, says, "the nature 

(as our Saviour, in his prayer to his of God is the cause both of the Son and 

Father says, that they may know thee, of the Holy Spirit, and of all creatures.**^ 

the only true Ood ;) but that whatever He also says, " There is but one God, 

is God besides that self-existent per- because the Father is but one, yet is 

son, being so only by communication the Son also God, having such a same- 

of his divinity, cannot so properly be ness as that of a son to a father."*® 

styled (6 Qtos) that Ood, but rather Lactantius says, "Christ taught that 

(0€oO a divine person."^ The same there is one God, and that he alone 

observation had before been made by ought to be worshipped ; neither did 

Clemens Alezandrinus, who also calls he ever call himseli God, because he 

the Son a tyreatwre, and the work of would not have been true to his trust, 

Ood? Origen also says, " According to if, being sent to take away gods (that 

our doctrine, the God and Father of is, a multiplicity of gods) and to assert 

all is not alone great ; for he has com- one, he had introduced another besides 

municated of his greatness to the first- that One. . .Because he assumed nothing 

begotten of all the creation" (TrpcDroroicy at all to himself, he received the dignity 

watnis KTurems),^ of perpetual priest, the honour of sove- 

Novatian says that " the Sabellians reign long, the power of a judge, and 

make too much of the divinity of the the name of God."** 

Son, when they say it is that of the Fa- Hilary, who wrote twelve books on 

ther, extending nis honour beyond the doctrine of the Trinity, after the 

bounds. They dare to make him, not the council of Nice, to prove tnat the Fa- 

Soii, but God the Father himself. And ther himself is the only self-existing 

again, that they acknowledge the divi- God, and in a proper sense the only 

mty of Christ in too boundless and un- true God {quod sol/us innaadhilis et 

lestrained a manner," {effrenatius et quod solus verus sit) after alleging a 

^fhisius in Christo divimtatem conil- passage from the prophet Isaiah, quotes 

^^ The same writer also says, "The , ^^^.^ ^^^^^ ^^^ leio. L. ii. pp. 50, 

Son to whom divmity is commumcated 57. (P.) 

is, indeed, God; but God the Father of , '^^^f*- ^^^ Hirt. L. i C. iv. pp. 

aU is deservedly Ood of all, and the 9 p' 276. (P.) 

oriffin (prindpium) of his Son, whom " P. 222. (P.) 

\Mx%uxr*t^ Tui^H"^ " /rt<«i«tt<., L. iv. C. xiv. (P.) "Docuit enim 

ne oega^JJura. ^- . , ^ , , quod unus Deus sit, eumque soliim coli opor- 

AmoblUS says, "Christ, a God, under tere ; necunquam se Ipse Deum dixit, quia non 

servasset fideni, si missus ut deos tolleret, et 

1 L. iii. C. vi. p. 209. (P.) unum assereret, induceret alium, pneter Unum. 

s Scrip. Doc. p. 338. ...Propterea quia tam fldelis extitit, quia sibi ni- 

» Sandii Nucleus Hist. Eccl. p. 94. (P.) ^q prorsus assumpsit, ut mandata mittentis im- 

4 Contra Celsum, L. vi. p. 323. (P.) pleret, et sacerdotis perpetul dignitatem, et roriM 

» Novatiani Opera, 1724. C. xxiii. (P.) summi lionoYem, e\, V3^<tAa v^\a"^^^« v{5.\i^ 

• Ibid. C. xxxi. (/>.} nomea acoepit." 0^T«.,\.^."^'i5ft. 
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ia si;ipport of it t]i& aaying of our Sa^- declares, 'the Father is greftftor than 
yiour, "This is hfe eternal, that they I.'"* It is also remarkable, as Mr. 
might know thee the otily true God, and Whiston observes, that the ancient 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent."^ fathers, both Greek and Latin, never 
l^uiQh more might be alleged from this interpret Phil. ii. 7, to mean an equality 
writer, to the same purpose. of the Son to the Father.* Novatian 

Lastly, Epiphanius says, "Who is says, "He, therefore, though he was 
there that does not assert that there in the form of God, did not make him- 
is oidy one God, the Father Almighty, self equal to God (non est ra/pvnamb 
from whom his only begotten Son a/rhitratus equcdeni ee Deo esse), for 
truly proceeded?'*^ though he remembered he was God of 

Indeed!, that the Fathers of the conn- God the Father, he never compared 
cil of Nice could not mean the Son was himself to God the Father, Wng 
strictly speaking equal to the Father, mindful that he was of his Father, 
IS evident from their calling him God and that he had this, because his Fa* 
of God, which in that age was always tlier gave it him." * 
opposed to God of himself (ovro^cor) It also deserves to be noticed, that 
that is> self -existent or iridependent ; notwithstanding the supposed deriva- 
which was always understood to be tion of tiie Son from the Father, 
the prerogative of the Father. It ia and therefore their being of (^ sams 
remafl^kabte thajb when the writers of stibstance, most of the early Christian 
that age speak of Christ as 0&iistvn.g writers thought the text "I and my 
frcm, etermty, they did not ^erefore Father are one," was to be understood 
suppose that he was properly self- of an unity or harmony of disposition 
existent Thus Alexander, bishop of only. Thus TertuUian observes, that 
Alexandria, says, "We believe that the the expression is tt/nnim, one thmg, not 
Son waEf always from the Father ; but one person; and he ex^Jains it to mean 
let no one by the word alwa/ys be led wmty, likeness, conjtmction^ &ndo{ the 
to imagine him self-existent (aytpprfros) love that the Father bore to the 8on7 
for neither the term was, nor always, Qrigen ^ says, " let hfm consider that 
nor h^ore aU ages, mean the same text, 'all that believed were of one 
thing as self existent {ay€vinjTosy* ^ heart and of one soul,' and then he 

On these principles the primitive will understand this, * I and my Fa- 
fathers had no difficulty in tne inter- tber are one.* ^* * Novatian says, one 
pretation of that sayiug of our Lord, thing {unum) being in the neuter 
" my Father is greater than I." They gender, signifies an agreement of so- 
never thought of saying, that he was ciety, not an unity of person, and he 
equal to the Father with respect to his explains it by this passage in Paul, 
mvinity, though inferior with respect ** he that planteth and he that water- 
to his immamdty ; which is the only eth are both one." • But the fathers 
sense of the passage that the doctrine of the council of Sardica, held a.d. 
of the Trinity in its present state ad- 347, reprobated the opinion that the 
mits of. For they tnought that the union of the Father and Son consists 
Son was in all respects, and in his in consent and concord only, appre- 
whole person, inferior to his Father, bending it to be a strict unity of sub- 
as having derived his being from him. stcmce ; ^° so much farther was the doc- 

Tertuluan had this idea of the pas- trine of the Trinity advanced at that 
sage when he says, "the Father is all time, 
substance, but the Son is a derivation 
«X)m him. and a part, as he himBelf J g°^^f2°5^.rk% 

1 De Trinitate, L. iv. p. S6. (P.) ' Adv. Praxeam, C. xxii. p. 513. (P.) 

2 Har. 67, Opera, I. p. 483. (P.) « Contra Celsum, L. viii. p. 386. (P.) 
' Tbeodont. L, i. C. iv. pp. 17, 18. (P.) • C. xxvii p. 99. (P.) 

^ AdK J'lmarfam, Sect, ix. p. 604. (P.) w TVieodoTW;,.l..vL.C.'^VA,^.«l, W 
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SECTION lY. dread this economy, imagining that 

this nnmber and disposition of a trinity 

OP THE DiPPicuLTY WITH WHICH THE ig a division of the ^v. Thevther^ 

DOCTEiNB OP THE DiYiNiTT OP CHKisT fo^ will have it, that we are worship. 

WAS ESTABLISHED. ^f ^1,^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^f ^^^^ 

It is- snfficientily evident from many Uods ; but that they are the worship- 

dbraamstances^ mat the doctrine of the pars of one God only. We, they say, 

divinity of Christ did not establish nold the mowarc%. Even the Latins 

itself without much opposition, espe- have learned to bawl out for monarchy, 

cially from the wnleamed amon^ the and the Greeks themselves will not 

Christians, who thought that it sa- understand the economy;"^ monarchy 

voxtred of Polytheism, that it was in- bein? a Greek term and yet adopted 

traduced by those who had had* a by the Latins, and economy, though a 

Slulosophical education, and was by Greek term, not being r^hed even 

egrees adopted by others, on account by the Greek Christians, 

of its covering the great offence of the Upon another occasion we see by 

crose^ by exalting the personal dignity this writer how offensive the word 

of our Saviour. Trinity was to the generality of Chris- 

To make the new doctrine less ex- tians. " If the number of tiie Trinily 

oeptionaldet the advocates for it in- still shocks you,*' &c., says he.^ Fortius 

vented a new term, viz. econom/y or reason, no doubt, Origen says, "that 

distribwtion, as it may be rendered; to the carnal they taught the gospel 

saying they were far from denying the in a literal way, preaching Jesus Chnst» 

wadty of God, but that there was a and him crucified, but to persons far- 

oertain economy, or distribution re- ther advanced, and burning with love 

specting the divine nature and attri- for divine celestial wisdom, (by which 

outes, which did not interfere with it; he must mean the philosophical part 

fi>r that, according to this economy the of their audience) " they communicated 

Son might be God, without detracting the Logos,'* * 

from the supreme divinity of the Fa- Origen candidly calls these adhe- 

thar. But this new term, it appears, rents to the doctrine of tiie strict unity 

was not weU understood or easily re- of God, pious persons {ffiCKoOcovft), 

lished, by those who called themselves " Hence," says he, " we may solve tho 

the advocates for the monarchy of the scruple of many pious persons, who. 

Father, a term much used in those through fear lest they should make 

days, to denote the supremacy and two gods, fall into false and wicked 

sole divinity of the Father, in opposi- notions." He endeavours to relieve 

iion to that of the Son. AU tnis is them in this manner. " This scruple 

y&rj clear from the following passage of many pious persons may thus be 
in TertuUian : 



"The simple, the ignorant, and the _, » "Simpito- ento q^jpp, ne dUorim taym- 




fhft -mlft ftf fnrfli linAlf " ^mpaTiiTiD- ^^^ intelMgentea unicum quidem, sed cum suft 
tne rule 01 laitn Itseu, ^meaning economia esse, credendum, expavescunt ad 

perhaps the a/poatles creed, or as much economiam. Numerum et dispositionem trini- 




to the one true God, not understand- . archima inquiunt tonemus . . . Monai'chiain 
;Tir» fliof fliA TiTiifir f,f arJ\ ia f^ VkA sonare student Latini, economiam intelliger© 
mg that tne umty Ot liod is to be ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ Gr»ci" Adv. Praxeam, Sect. lii. 

maintained, but with the economy, p. 502. (P.) 

iThlsshowsthatthegreaterpartof Christiaiis, » "Siteadhucnumerufls<»ndalizattrmltatls," 

in the time of Tertullian, were Unitarians, and &c. Adv. Praxeam, Sect. xU. p. 506. ^^ 

exceedingly •▼ereo to the doctrine of the Tri- \^]^^^^ liiaCiOTsrai^TA.ciTi.^^\av»<^^5Kca^^X* 

nitjr. {^} p. 455. [V.'i 
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solved. " We nrast tell them, tliat he was execrated. "Unto tliis very time," 
who is of himself God, (avroBeo^) is says he, in his letter to Athanasius, 
that God, (God with the article) "in all their letters they fail not to 
(o ecop), — ^but that whatsoever besides anathematize the hated name of Arius; 
that self-existent person," is " rather bnt with Marcellus, who has profanely 
a divine person, is God without the taken away the veiy existence of the 
article, (©cos)" as was observed before.* divinity of the only begotten Son, and 
How far this solution of the dif&culty abused the signification of the word 
was satisfactory to these pious, un- Logos, with mis man they seem to 
learned Christians does not appear. It find no fault at all." * 
does not seem calculated to remove a It was impossible not to perceive that 
difficulty of any great magnitude. this economy, and the style and rank 

That these ancient Umtarians, un- of Ood, given to Christ, made a system, 
der all the names by which their ad- entirely different from that of the Jews, 
versaries thought proper to distinguish as laid down in the Old Testament, 
them, have been greatly misrepresent- For Christians either had not at that 
ed, is acknowledged by all who are time laid much stress on any argument 
•candid among tiie modems. The for the doctrine of the Tnnity drawn 
learned Beausobre, himself a Trinita- from the books of Moses, or at least 
rian, is satisfied that it was a zeal for had not been able to satisfy the Jews, 
the unity of Gk>d that actuated the or the Jewish Christians, with any re- 
.Sabellians^ (who were no more than presentations of that kind. Tertullian, 
Unitarians imder a particular denomi- therefore, makes another, and, indeed, 
tiation). Epiphanius says, that when a very bold attempt for the same pur- 
a Sabellian met the orthodox, they pose, saying, that it was |>eculiar to 
would say, " My friends, do we believe the Jewish faith so to maintain the 
one God or three P " ^ unitv of God, as not to admit the Son 

Eusebius speaking with great wrath or Spirit to any participation of the 
against Marcellus of Ancyra, allows divimty with him; but that it was the 
that he did not deny the personality characteristic of the gospel, to intro- 
of the Son, but for fear of estab- duce the Son and Spirit, as making 
lishing two Gods.* This also appears one God with the Father. He savs, 
from the manner in which Eusebius that God was determined to renew his 
expresses himself when he answers to covenant in this new form, I shall 
tlie charge of introducing two Gods, give his own words, which are much 
" But you are afraid, {<l>oPu) perhaps, more copious on the subject, in a note.' 
lest acknowledging two distinct sub- When the philosophizing Christians 
sistences, you should introduce two went beyond the mere personification 
original principles, and so destroy the of a divine attribute, and proceeded to 
monarchy of God." * ^ speak of tiie real substance, as I may 

Basil complains of the popularity of say, of the divine Logos, they were evi- 
the followers of Marcellus, whose dis- dentiy in danger of making a diversity, 
ciple Photinus is said to have been, at or a separation in the divine nature, 
the same time that the name of Arius . n««_ ttt « oa /» » 

o upera, ill. p. 80. [F.) 
^ Clarke's Scrip. Doc. p. 338. See supra, p. 17. 7 '* Judaicse fidei ista res sic unum Deum cre- 
' '^Lorsque j 'en recherche la soiirce (L'Heresie dere, lit Filium adnuinerare ei nolis, et post 
Sabellienne), je u'en trouve point d'autre que la Filium, Spiritum. Quid enim erlt inter nos et 
<!rainte de multiplier la Divinity, en multipliant illos, nisi differentia ista. Quod opus evan^^elii 
les Personnes Divines, et deramener dans I'Eglise .... si non exlnde Pater et Filius et Spiritus 
le Polyth^isme, qui renverse le premier principe .... imum deum sistiint. Sic Deus voluit no- 
de la Religion. C'est ce que t^moignent assez vare sacramentum, ut nove unus crederetur per 
unanim^ment les anciens P^res." L. iil Ch. tL Filium et Spiritum, et coram jam Deus in suis 
Sect. viii. 1. p. 535. propriis nominibus et personis cognosceretur, 
8 Hcer. 62, Opera, I. p. 514. (P.) qui et retro per Filium et Spiritum predicatus 
/ Ibid. p. ^36. (J*.) non intelligehatur." Adv. Praxtam, Sect. xzz. 
^ Clarke's Scrip. Doc. p. 3i5. (P,) p. 618. W 
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That the common people did make considering him as united in one snb- 
this very objection to the new doctrine stance witn the Father, the nnitj of 
is clearly intimated by TertoUian. God being then defended on no other 
"When I say that the Father is one, principle than that of tiie supremacy 
the Son another, and the Spirit a third, of the Father; so that, thongn Christ 
an nnleamed or perverse person nn- might be called God in a lower sense 
derstands me as if I meant a diversity, of the word, the Father was God in a 
and in this diversity he pretends that sense so much higher than that, that 
there mnst be a separation of the strictly speaking, it was still true that 
Father, Son and Spirit.'* ^ there was bnt one God, and the Father 

The objection is certainly not ill only was that God. Bnt, by the time 
stated. Let ns now consider how this of Hilary, the philosophizing Chris- 
writer answers it: for at this time it tians, finding perhaps that this ac- 
was not pretended that the snbject was count of the nmty of God did not give 
above human comprehension, or that entire satisfaction, were willing to re- 
it could not be explained by proper present the Son, not only as deriving 
comparisons. In order, therefore, to nis being and his divimty from the 
show that the Son and Spirit might Father, but as still inseparably united 
be produced from the Father, and yet to him, and never properly detached 
not be separated from him, he says from him; and, therefore, the former 
that God produced the Logos (Sermo- comparison of one torch lighted by 
nem) as the root of a tree produces the another would no longer answer the 
branch, as a fountain produces the purpose. But this could not be ob- 
river, or the sun a beam of light.^ The jected to the comparison of the root 
last ofthese comparisons is also adopted and the branch, the fountain and the 
by Athenagoras, in his Apology, in stream, or the sun and the beam of 
which he describes a beam of light as light, according to the philosophy of 
a thing not detached from the sun, but those times. For, in aU these cases, 
as floYFing out of it, and back to it things were produced from the sub- 
again.' For one Hierarchas had been stance of their respective origfins, and 
censured for comparing the production yet were not separated from them, 
of the Son from the Father to the These explanations suited very well 
lighting of one candle at another, be- with the doctrine of the Trinity as held 
cause the second candle was a thing by the council of Nice ; when it was not 
subsisting of itself, and entirely sepa- pretended, as it is now, that each per- 
rated from the former, so as to be in- son in the Trinity is equally eternal 
compatible with unity.* and uncaused. But they certeinly did 

Justin Martyr, however, as we have not sujficiently provide for the distinct 
seen, made use of the same comparison, personality of the Father, Son and 
and as far as appears, without censure. Spirit ; which, however, especially with 
But after his time, the ideas of philo- respect to the two former, they asserted. 
Bophizing Christians had undergone a With respect to the latter, it is not easy 
change. He and his contemporaries to collect their opinions; for, in general, 
were only solicitous to make out some- ^^©J. expressed themselves as if the 
thing like divinity in the Son, without Spirit was only a divine power. 
, „-, . ^, ,. „ . . „ In order to satisfy the advocates of 

1 "Ecceenimdioo ahum esse Patrem,etaliuin +1,-. -v*«^/^« ^-^u^ ^"i* n,Ji 4^U^«» —l*^ 
PUium, et aUum Spiritum. Male acclpit idlotes *f® proper umty of God, those who 

quisque aut perverstis hoc dictum, qtiasi diversi- then mamtained the divuuty of Christ 
t^J^^^^^^^^S^'i^T^^^ ^^^^""i^"^ ^"""^ mate, upon aU occasions, the most 

tendat Patris, Fihi et Spintus. Adv. Praxeam. -, ^ . _j j_« • j jt 7 

Sect. ix. p. 504. (P.) solemn protestations against the m- 

» p^86^'^?'^' ^* ^^ ^' ^^^ ^^'^ troduction of two Gods, for the deifica- 

* aU HiLy de TrMtAto, h, ir, [Sect, xii.] *^^^ ^^ ^^ %^\rX^^^ \jMSft. T\Si\»TSS^^ 

Opera, p. S9. (P.) ob3ected.\<o\>^ >i5cksnu "^XsJ^i^Osi^^^OEkSSSVSieJ^. 
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tliat they yarded safficiently against Son and Spirit in ccmjunctioii, but 
thQ worship- of two Gods, by stronglj^ always the Father only. The distinc-t 
assertiilg the inferiority and subordi- tion between person and being, which 
nationof the Son to the Father; some is the salvo at present^ was not then, 
of them aUeging one circumstanoe of known. Some persons in opposing Sa- 
this inferiority, and others another. bellius, having made three hypostases,. 

Tertullian cautions us not to destroy which we now render j^ersons, separate 
the monarchy when we admit a Trinity, from each other, Dionysius, Bishop of 
since it is to be restored from the Son Rome, quoted with approbation by 
to the Father.^ Novatian lays the Athanasms himself, said that it was 
stress on Christ's being begotten and making three Gods.' 
the Father not begotten. " If," says I have observed before, and may 
he, "the Son had notfbeen begotten, have occasion to repeat the observa- 
he and the Father beiti^ upon a level, tion hereafter, that, in many cases, the 
they weiild both ' be tiMDegotten, and, phraseology remains when the ideas 
therefore, there wcwflcl'^feie two Gods," which originally suggested it have dia- 
&c.^ Again, ^^ays,'^" when it is said appeared; but that the phraseology is 
that Moses wcCA'appi^bted a God to an argument for the pre-ezistence of 
Pharaoh, shall it oe denied to Christ, the corresponding ideas/ Thus it has 
who is a God, not to Pharaoh, but to been the constant language of the 
the whole universe?"' But this kind church, from the time of the apostles, 
of divinity would not' satisfy the mo- and is foimd upon all occasions u^ their 
dems. .. : . writings, that Christ suffered; mean- 

Eusebius's ai)olo^ for this qualified ing, no doubt, in his whole person, in 
divinity of Christ (for the manner in everything which really entered into 
which he writes is that of an apology, his constitution. This, however, was 
and shows that ihis new doctrine was not easily reconcilable with the opinion 
very offensive to many in his time) of any portion of the divinity being a 
tarns tjpon the same hinge with the proper part of Christ; ^d therefore 
former of these iUustrations of Nova- the Docetse, who first asserted the di- 
tian: ** If," says he, *Hhis makes them vine origin of the Son of God, made 
apprehensive lest we should seem to no scruple to deny, in express words, 
introduce two Grods, let them know that Christ suffered. For they paid, 
that, though we do indeed acknowledge that Jestus was one thing, and the 
the Son to be God, yet there is [abso- Chi-ist, or the heavenly inhabitant of 
lutely] but one God, even he who alone Jesus, another; and that when Jesus 
is wifliout original and unbegotten, was going to be crucified, Chiist left 
who has his dignity properly of him- him. 

self, and is the cause even to the Son Irenasus, writing against this heresy, 
himself, both of his being, and of his quotes the uniform language of the 
being such as he is; by whom the Son Scriptures as a sufficient refutation of 
himself confesses that he lives (declar- it ; maintaining that Christ himself, in ' 

ing expressly, J Uve by the Father) his whole nature, suffered. "It was 

and declares 'te^ be greater than him- no impassible Christ," he says, "but , 
self," and "rto be even his God."* Jesus Christ himself, who suffered for 
TJnSf indeed, iS' written by an Arian, us."^ It is evident, however, that this 
biit it is the language of all the Trini- writer, who was one of the first that 
tarians of his time ^ for then it had not adopted the idea of the divinity of 
occurred to any person to say that the Christ (but on a principle different 
one (?od was the Trinity, or the Father, from that of the Docetse, viz. the per- 
> Adv. Praxeam, c. ir. p. 502. (P.) Bonification of the Logos of the Father), 

^ a xxxJ. p. 122. (P^ 
^CIarkeaSMp,Jhc.p.Si3. (P.) • L.uL C.xx.p.246. y.P.^ 
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oonld not liimself strictlj mamtain the ancGnsistent with any idea of proper 
passibility of bis whole nature ; for wnion or mixtfwre, 
then he nmst have held that Bome- The vexy next writer we meet with, 
thing, which was a proper part of the after Irenseus, viz. Tertullian, asserts. 
Deify himself, was capaole of suffering, contrary to him, that it was not Christ, 
He, therefore, bnt in a very awkwam but only the human nature of Christ, 
and ineffectual manner, endeavours to that suffered. ''This voice," says he, 
make a case different fiim that of the " * My God, my God, why hast thou 
DocetsB, by supposing a miximre of the forsaken meP' was from tne flesh and 
two natures in 'Christ. soul, that is, the man, and not the 

"For this reason," he says, "The word or spvrit, tiiat is, it was not of 
word of God became man, and the Son the God, who is impassible, and who 
of Grod became the Son of man, being left the Son while he gave up his man 
mixed with the word of God, that re- to death." ^ What could any of the 
ceiving the adoption, he might become Docetse have said more P 
the Son of Gk>d. For we could not re- Amobius expresses himself to the 
ceive immortality, xmless we were united same purpose. Speaking of the death 
to immortality, &c.^ Origen also, in of Clms^ with which me Christians 
his third book against Celsus, speaks were continually re^oached, " That 
of the mixture of the humanity with death," says he, " wmch you speak o£ 
the divinity of Christ. He even speaks was the death of the mem that he had 
of the mortal quality of the veiy body put on, not of himself, of the biurdeny 
of Christy as changed into a divine not of the bearer."^ 
quality.^ Hilary, who wrote after the council 

This confusion of ideas and incon- of Nice, w^t even farther than this, 
sistency appears to have been soon and maintained at large that the body 
perceived. For we presently &id that of Christ was at all times incapable of 
aH those who are called orthodox, ran feeling pain, that it had no need of re- 
into the very error of the Docetss, freshment by meat and diink, and th«fc 
maintaining that it only was the hu^ he ate and drank only, to show tibiat he 
man TKdvre of Christ that suffered, had a body. " Could that hand," says 
while another part of his nature, which he, "whi<m gave an ear to the man 
was no less essential to hie being that Peter smote, feel the nail that 
0%r{^,was incapable of suffering; and was driven through itP And could 
to this day all wno maintain the proper that flesh feel a wound which removed 
divinity of Christ, are in the same di- the pain of a wound from another P"* 
lemma. They must either flatly con- Later writers, indeed, did not folloy 
tradict the Scriptures, and say, with Hilary in this extravagance, but Epi- 
the DocetsB, that Christ did not suffer, phamus says, that Christ in his death 
or that the divine nature itself may upon the cross, suffered nothing in his 
feel pain. This being deemed manifest divinity.^ This, too, is the language 
impieiy, they generally adopted the of those who are called orthodox i^t 
former opinion, viz. that the human this day, but how this is consistent 
nature of Christ only suffered, and with their doctrine of o^onemenj, which 
contented themselves with asserting 

some inexplicable mixture of the two » "Hsecyoxcamia et aium»,id est hominfa, 
•*.n4-*,<.»«c« . J^^4~.^4.'k<.4.»-»ri;-»^ 4.1»« ZA,*0% ^f ^^^ sermoms, non spiritus, id est non dei, prop- 
natures; notwithstandmg the idea Ot terea emlssa est, ut impaMibUem deum <5tei- 

One part of the sa/me person (and of deret qui sic filiumdereUquitdumhomiaem ejus 

the mteUectual part too) not feeling ^^^^^J)"'^'^"^-" ^^''' ^»'«^«''*' ^- "^• 

pain, while the other did, is evidently '4 "Mors'iUa quam dlcitls aasumptl hominii 

fuit, non ipsius, ^estaminis, non gestantis." 
Ad versus Gentes^ L. i. p. 22. (i*,) 
' L. m. a xxi Open, p. 249, (P.) sL.x.p.U4. vP.^ 

»JMd.p,186. (A) • Ha!r.20,O^T«^\.^.4a. V?.^ 
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supposes an infinite satisfaction to this language miglit be used by them 
"home been made to the justice of God in a figurative sense, in which sense 
by the death of Christ, does not easily various passions are in the Scriptures 
appear. ascribed to God. 

_- Beausobre^ thinks them to have been 

entirely free from this imputation, and 
SECTION Y. imagines it to have arisen from their 

adversaries, designedly or undesign- 

AN ACCOUNT OP THE UNITARIANS BErOBE ^. ^^j ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 

THE COUNCIL OP NICE. ^^16118, and especially confounding the 

Beporb I proceed to the Arian con- two terms Logos and Son of God. In 
troversy, I must take notice of those consequence of this, when the Unita- 
who distinguished themselves by main- rians asserted that the Father and the 
taining the proper humanity of Christ Logos were one person, they would of 
in this early period. That the Christian course charge them with maintaining 
church in general held this doctrine that the Father suffered in the Son. 
till the time of Yictor, was the con- Indeed Tertullian, as Beausobre ob- 
stant assertion of those who professed serves, contradicts himself when he 
it about this time, and I thiiik I have charges the Unitarians with this opi- 
shown that this was true. nion, because in other parts of nig 

One of the first who distinguished writmgs, he expressly says that they 
himself by asserting the simple hu- believed the Father to be impassible} 
inanity oi Christ, was Theodotus of Praxeas the Montanist, and a man 
Byzantium, who, though a tanner, is of genius and learning, against whom 
acknowledged to have been a man of Tertullian writes, was an Unitarian, 
ability, and even of learning. ^ He is and so probably were many others of 
said to have been well received at that sect.^ For their pecuhar opinions 
Rome, and at first even by Yictor, the and practices, as Montanists, nad no 
bishop of that city, who afterwards relation to any particular opinion con- 
ezcommunicated him. ceming the nature of Christ. 

About the same time appeared Arte- It is veiy evident, that about this 
mon, from whom those who maintained time the Unitarians were very nxime- 
this opinion were by some called Ar- rous in all parts of the Christian world; 
temonites; but it appears from the and as they were not distinguished by 
writings of Tertullian, that they were having assemblies separate from those 
more generally called ilf onarc/iis^s, from of other Christians, which Mosheim 
their asserting the proper unity of the allows,* their opinion certainly could 
divine nature, and the supremacy of not be deemed heretical. It is even 
God the Father with respect to Cmdst. acknowledged that many of these Uni- 
By their enemies they were called Pa- tarians (though none of their writings 
tri/passia/ns, because they were charged are now come down to us) were men of 
with assei-ting that the Father was science. They are particularly said to 
80 united to the person of Christ, as have been addicted to geometry, and 
even to have suffered with him. But are also said to have treated questions 
Lardner treats this as a calumny.^ It in theology in a geometrical method ; 
should seem, however, that some of but no particulars of this kind are 
them went so far (since Tertullian so known to us. It is very possible that 
particularly quotes it as their own Ian- this circumstance (which is mentioned 
guage) as to say that the Father felt . „ , , ^„„ ,«> ^ ^.. « _* o i. 

^«™oo«^.^« fr.^\d« «„«•««•« ^ Q^T, 2 -D,,* » Vol. I. p. 538. (P.) L. iil. C. vi. Sect. x. 

compassion for his suffermg bon.^ But 4 voi. i. p. 534. \p. ) l. iii. c. vi. Sect viL 

» Lardner's Hist, of Heretics, pp. 398, 411. (P.) 
1 Hist, of Heretics, p. 413. (P.) Works, IX, Works, IX. pp. 488, 496. 
p. 407. 6 Ecclesiastical History, 2nd edit 1758, L 

, « Adv. Praxeam, Sect. xxix. p. 51& (P.) p. 191. (P.) Cent. ii. Pt ii Ch. y. Sect xx. 
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\fj their adversaries by way of re- their Unitarian sentiments in terms 
proach) might have arisen m>m their appropriated to the orthodoxy of their 
endeavonring to show, that if the Fa- age. But though many persons are 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, (if said to do this at present, SabelHus 
this last was then considered as a dis- himself is not charged with it by any 
tinct person,) were each of them God, of his opponents. On the contrwy, lie 
in any proper sense of the word, there is generally said to have been a disciple 
must be more gods than one. Such of Noetus. It is therefore probable, 
geometij as this, I doubt not, gave as Beausobre conjectures, that this re- 
great offence. presentation arose from his adversaries 
In the following century, viz. the misapprehending what he said con- 
third, we find Noetus, SabelHus, and cerning the Father and the Son being 
Paul, bishop of Samosata, the most one, and concerning the Father being 
distinguished among the Unitarians, in him, and doing the works, as our 
Koetus was of Smyrna, and is said to Saviour expresses himself. At the 
have been a disciple of Artemon. Sa- same time SabelHus might mean no- 
belHus was bishop or priest of Ojrrene, thing more than the most avowed So- 
in Africa, in which country the Uni- cinians mean by such language at this 
tarian opinion, as taught by Noetus, is day. 

said to have been generally adopted. It Paul, bishop of Samosata, a man of 
is, indeed, said by ecclesiastical histori- genius and learning, but said to have 
ans, that many bishops in this country been of a profligate life, and charged 
were brought over to this opinion by with the arrogance and ambition of 
SabelHus. But it is much more pro- other bishops of great sees in those 
bable that they held the same opinion times, madehimself obnoxious by main- 
before. Inthat age the prevailing bias taining the Unitarian principles, and 
was to magnify the personal dignity was condemned for them in several 
of Christ, and not to lessen it ; so that councils held at Antioch, as well as on 
we find few or no clear instances of other accounts. His opinions are ac- 
any who, having once maintained that knowledged to have spread much, and 
Clmst was either Grod or a super- to have alarmed the orthodox greatly.* 
angeHc being, and the maker of this But when we read of such persons as 
world under God, came afterwards to this bishop making many converts to 
beHeve that he was merely a man. the doctrine of the numanity of Christ, 
Both Noetus and Sabellius were I cannot help suspecting, for the reason 
charged by their adversaries with be- mentioned above, that it is to be un- 
ing Patripassians : but the Unitarians derstood of the numbers who were 
of that age asserting, as the Socinians before of that opinion, being encour- 
now do, that all the divinity of the aged by men of their learning, abiHty 
Son* was that of the Father residing in and iimuence, to declare themselves 
him, and acting bv him, was suj£cient more openly than they had done be- 
to give a hanme tor that injurious re- fore ; having been overborne by tiie 
presentation of their opinion. philosophizing Christians of that age. 
There was nothing peculiar in the the current of men's opinions having 
; doctrine of SabelHus, though he is for some time set that way. This 
generally charged with mamtaining Paul of Samosata is represented by 
that i^ere were three persons in the Epiphanius as aUeging, in defence of 
Trinity, but that these three persons his doctrine, the words of IVf oses, the 
or raliher cha/racters, (npoa-omd) were Lord thy God is one Lord ; and he is 
only different names or attribute of not charged by him, as others wer^ 
the same person or being. If this was with maintaimng that the Father suf* 
a fair representation, SaoelHus and his 
followers must have meant to disguise i Sueur, ^.d. [264,i 265. (P.) 
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fered;^ and indeed from this time wd Here I reluctantly bid adieu to wBa^ 

Lear no more of that accusation, though I apprehend to be tne genuine dootrina 

the tenets of IJie Unitarians most pro- of the Scriptures concerning the nature 

bably continued the same. of Christ, but we shall see it reappear 

To these we might add, as falling with growing lustre in a later period. , 
within the same century, Beryllus, 

bishop of Bostra, in Arabia, said to ' 
have been a man of learning and mo- 

destj, and to have maintained that SECTION YI, 

^ji™*^.a^.^^^^«"^^^l«^^^^ OP THE ABIAN CONTEOVIBST. 

ofthe Virgin Mary, and had no divmity _ , i. ^ . 

besides that of the Father residing in Theke were several thmgs relatm^ 
him.2 But he is said to have been ^ the divimty of Chnst, which had 
converted to the orthodox faith by ^oi been deternuned by i^e Christian 
Origen. It is to be regretted that we fathers, before the time of Oonstantme. 
have no further information concern- Thus, tboueh the term heaotten h^ 
iiig this bishop arid other Christians been.generally used m speaking of the 
in Arabia. Maiiy of them, we are P'lgm of the Son, by way of emana- 
told, maintained, contrary to the philo- ^on from the Father, the term created, 
sophy of their times, that the soul and others of a similar m^nmg, had 
died with the body, and that aU men l>een used occasionally, and as far aa 
would be in a state of insensibiHty appears without givmg offence; nOr 
from the time of their death to that of J^^e^d could it well have done so m an 
the general resurrection.^ age m which all creation was considered 

I shall dose this account of the ias.(rf the same kind, every substance 
ancient Unitarians with just mention- (at least aU mteUigent substances or 
ing Photinus, bishop of Sirmium, spirits) being supposed to have been 
though he flourished after the council derived ultimatelyfrom the same divme 
of Nice; because he is the last of the essence.. This language we find used 
Unitarians we read of till the ^revival by Lactantius and Hilary, after it had 
of the doctrine in the last age. For ^S^ to be disliked and reprobated, 
though it can hardly be supposed that ajid therefore it was probably used by 
the opinion of the simple humanity of them through madvertence. ^ 
Christ was wholly extinct, those who L^tantius, however, speakmg of the 
maintained it were overborne and si- ^"gi^ ^^ the Son, says, "As when he 
lenced by the Trinitarians on the one fas created m his first spintual birth, 
hand, and the Arians on the other, lie was, firom God alone, made a holy 
And of the two, the latter were foil as spirit; so in his second carnal birth, 
hostile to them as the former. This ^^m his mother alone, he became holy 
Photinus is said to have been a man Aesh.*'* Hilary says, "God the Father 
of great eloquence. He continued in ^^ the cause of all, without beginning, 
his bishopric, notwithstanding his being ^^^ solitary; but the Son was produced 
condemned in tiiree several synods or ^y the Father without time, and was 
councils, especially in one held at Milan, created and founded before the ag^. 
A.D. 345, being extremely popular in He was not before he was bom, but he 
his see; but at length he was expelled "T^ ,^rn without time. Before all 
by a council held at Sirmium itself, iu tmie he alone subsists fix)m the Father 
351. This last council was caUed by alone." As it is not easy to give an 
order of the emperor Constantius, and e^act translation of this Jyassage, on 

consisted chiefly of Arian bishops. * j%»i*om«, C. xliii. p. 114. (P.) "Quemad- 

modum in prima nativitate si>irituali creatus, et 
> Hctr. 65, Opera, I. p. 608. (P.) ex . solo Deo sanctus spiritus factus est, sic in 

2 EuBebLi Hist. L. vi. C. xxxiii. p. 297. (P.) secuiKiacamaliex solamatre ffenitus, carosanote 
» Ibid. C. xxxvii. p. 299. (P.) fleret." Opera, II. p. 32. 
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aocoimt of its extreme obscurity, I nor formed out of pre-existing matter, 

sliall give it at length in the note.^ bnt» like other things, was created out 

This writer seems to have thought, as of nothing, It seems also to have 

the generalit J of the Ante-Nicene Fa- been the opinion of Anus and his fol- 

thers did, that there was a time when lowers, but was not perhaps advanced 

Ohrist waa not : but we shall £nd that at that time, that this pre-existent 

after the Arian controversy this opinion spirit was the only intelligent principle 

was condemned. belonging to Christ, being in hmi what 

It was in eonseauence of the con- the soul was supposed to be in other 

troversy occasionea hy Sabellius, in men. 

Africa, that the peculiar opinions of The prejudices of the Christians of 
Arius were started. SabeUius having that age against the doctrine of the 
asserted that there was no difference proper divinity of Christ must have 
between the divinity of the Father and been very general, and very strong, to 
that of the Son, Dionysius, bishop of have made this doctrine of Arius so 
Alexandria^ was thought to have ad« popular as we find it presently was. 
vanoed, in opposition to him, some- It was a doctrine that does not appear 
thing derogatory to. our Saviour, as to have been publicly maintained be- 
that his divinity was so far different fore. But, possibly, the difficulty of 
from that of the Father, that he was conceiving how a mere attribute of the 
not even of the same aubstoMce with divine nature could become a real 
the Father; which, as we have seen, person, which had been the orthodox 
was contrary to the opinion of those opinion, mieht have ^adually led 
who were deemed orthodox in that men to think that Chnst had been 
age. However, he justified himself in produced by way of simple emanation 
such a manner as gave satisfaction. n:om God, like other intelligences or 

But not long after this, Alexander, s])irits. And when the Scripture doc- 

another bishop of Alexandria, being trine of the creation of all ^ings out 

led by the same controversy to dis- of nothing began to take place of 

course concerning Christ, in the pre- the doctrine of the philosophers, who 

eence of Arius, a presbyter of the asserted the impossioility of any such 

same church (with whom he seems to creation, theopinion of Anusthat Christ 

have had some previous difference), was made out of nothing would na- 

among other things, in favour of the turally succeed to that of his emanation 

dignity of Christ, advanced that the from the Father ; so that it is possible 

Father did not precede the Son a single that the minds of the more learned 

moment, and that he had issued from Christians might have been fully pre- 

all eternity out of the substance of the pared to receive that doctrine before it 

Father himself. This, being in some was openly published by him. 

respects an advancie upon the generally Indeed, the appeal of Arius to Euse- 

recdived doctrine, provoked Arius to bins of Nicomedia, and other learned 

reply. He allowed that Christ existed and eminent bishops of that age, proves 

before all time, and before the ages, as that he did not imagine that he had ad- 

the only begotten Son of God, but he vanced an opinion that was altogether 

said that he had no being befpre he peculiar to himself; and their ready 

was begotten. He also asserted, in the reception of his doctrine, and tlie 

course of the debate, that Christ was countenance which they gave him, who 

neither of the substance, of the Father, was only a presbyter, and had nothing 

« «.Tx n ^ ^ / , -, extraordinary to recommend him, is a 

1 "Dexis Pater est causa omnium, omninasine „4.^^^«„^ ^^^^f r^f ^^^^ eo-r»A •i-'U;*!/* tv,a 

initio, sditarius; Filius autem sine tempore stronger propf ot the same thing. The 

editiis est a Fatre, et ante secula creatus et fun- Arian doctrme, however, was a kind 

datua. Non erat antequam nasderetur, sed sioe of medium between that of the «impZe 
tempore ante omnia natus, solus a solo Fatre ^ *"^^,'**" w^u^^s^xx iix^au vx u±xxj ovuv^w 

•ubsistit.- L. iv. p. 59. {P.) hu/mamty of Christ, which was far 
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from being entirely extinguished, dered Alexander, liis bishop, to admit 

thongh it was less and less relished, him to communion. But Arias died 

and that of his 'proper divinity ^ which before the order could be executed, 

made him to be of the same substance Constantius, the successor of Con- 

with the Father, and a kind of rival stantine, and also some others of the 

of his dignity, at which it is no wonder emperors, favoured the Arians, and in 

that the minds of many revolted. This those reigns their doctrine was by far 

circumstance, therefore, of the Arian the most generally received throughout 

doctrine being the medium between two the Roman empire. The bishops of that 

great extremes, was alone sufficient to profession held many councils, and they 

recommend it to many. are acknowledged to have been very 

It is acknowledged that Arius, in the full. But at length Arianism was in 
course of the controversy, had many a great measure banished from the Ro- 
abettors in Egypt, where the difference man empire by the persecutions of the 
j&rst arose; and amon^ them were emperor Theodosius, who interested 
many persons distinguisned by their himself greatly in favour of the Trini- 
genius and learning, as well as by their tarian doctrine. The Arians took re- 
rank and station m the world. ITot- fuge in great numbers among the Bur- 
withstanding those advantages on the gundians, Goths, YandaJs, and other 
side of Arius, Alexander prevailed so unconquered barbarous nations, whom 
far, that, in two councHs, which he they were a great means of bringing 
summoned on the occasion, Arius was over to the Christian faith ; and all of 
deprived of his office, and excommuni- them, without exception, professed the 
cated. Upon this he retired into Pales- Arian doctrine, till it was overpowered 
tine, where he was countenanced by a by the influence and authority of the 
great number of bishops, but more es- bishops of Rome. The Yandals were 
pecially by Eusebius, bishop of Nico- long the support of Arianism in Africa, 
media, one of the most distinguished but it never recovered its credit after 
of any in that age, both for his learn- their extirpation from that province by 
ingand moderation. ^ the arms of the emperor Justinian. 

The emperor Constantine, having So far was the council of Nice from 

endeavoured in vain to com^se these giving general satisfaction, that Hilary, 

differences in the religion which he had presently afterwards, complains of tbe 

lately professed, and especially to re- Arians as being in all the provinces of 

concile Arius and Alexander, at length the Roman empire;^ and, in the next 

called a general council of bishops at reign, Arianism was very near becoming 

Kice, the first which had obtained that the universal doctrine of the Christian 

appellation, and in this council, after church, and of course would have been 

much indecent wrangling and violent deemed orthodox, 

debate, Arius was condemned, and The debates occasioned by this fam- 

banished to lUyricum, a part of the ous council made a great revolution 

Roman emjpire very remote from Alex- both in the language and in the opi- 

andria, where the controversy ori- nions of those who were deemed ortho- 

ginated. But, notwithstanding this dox. It is the natural effect of contro- 

condemnation, so far were the Chris- very to push men as far as possible 

tians of that age from having any from that extreme which they wish to 

opinion of the infallibility of councils, avoid, so as often to drive them into 

that the doctrine of Arius triumphed the opposite extreme. This was re- 

both over the decrees of this celebrated markably the case on this occasion; and 

assembly, and the authority of the em- no controversy ever interested so manj 

peror, who was afterwards induced to persons, and those so deejay, as this 
think better of Arius. He, therefore, 

recalled him from banishment, and or- i j)e Xrinitate, L. vL p. 99. (P.) 
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did, and indeed continues to do to this Though this creed contains a number 
day. of as direct contradictions as any per- 

In order to keep quite clear of Ari- son, the most skilled in logic, can draw 
aoism, which made Christ to be a mere up, it still keeps its ground, guarded 
ereoit'u/re, those who approved of the from all human inspection, like the doc- 
decrees of the council began to express trine of transubstantiation, by this new 
themselves, as Mosheim acknowledges, but thin veil of mystery? But before 
in such a manner as that they appeared I proceed to give a more particular ac- 
to " substitute three gods in the place count of this farther change in the doc- 
of one."* And many of them seemed trine, I must note by what steps the 
to imagine that they sufficiently main- HoVy Spirit came to be reckoned a dis- 
tained ihe xmity of the Grodhead by as- tinct person in this Trinity, 
serting tliat the Father, Son and Holy 

Spirit were each of them of the same ««_« 

divine nature, as three or more men 

have each of them the same human 

nature. SECTION VIL 

This was certainly giving up the ^^ ,j^ docteinb concebning TfiB holt 
muty of the divme nature; and yet, spieit 

being obliged by the whole tenor of . .* 

revelation to maintain the doctrine of Thbbe is very httle m the Scriptures 
only one Qod, m conjunction with that could give any idea of the dis- 
this new doctrine of three separate tinct personaUty of the Holy Spirit, 
Gods, such a manifest inconsistency besides the figurative language in which 
was introduced, as nothing could our Lord speaks of the advocate, or 
cover but the pretence that this doc- comforter, as we render it OrapaKkrrros), 
trine of the Trinity was inexplicable by t^^* was ^ succeed him with the apos- 
human reason. And then the word ties after his ascension. But our Lord's 
wustery, which had before been applied lauffuage is, upon many occasions, 
to the doctrine of the Trinity, in com- tigUy figurative ; and it is the less ex- 
mon with other things which were traordinary that the figure called per- 
simply deemed scuyred, began to boused Bonification should be made use of by 
in a new sense, and to signify, not as l^i°^ ^©re, as the peculiar presence of the 
before, a thing that was secret, and re- Spirit of God, which was to be evi- 
quired to be explained, but something denced by the power of working mira- 
ihoolui^lj inca^aUe of heing explained, cles» was to succe^ ^ ^^ place of a 
somethingthat must bebeheved, though real person, viz. hunself, and to be to 
it could not be understood. But the them what he himself had been, viz. 
whole doctrine, as it was afterwards ge- their advocate, comforter and guide, 
nerally professed, and as it now stands That the apostles did not understand 
in every established Christian church, our Lord as speaking of a real person, 
was not finally settled before the com- at least afterwards, when they reflected 
position of what is called the Atham^or "^W^ ^^ meaning, and saw the fulfil- 
sioM Oreed, and its reception into the ii^ent of his promise, is evident from 

offices of public worship. ^^^^ ^ ^.j^^ ^^^^^ are of a different 

When this creed was made, and by opinion. But it matters little by whom, or 

whom, is uncertain. It appeared about ^liere. or when it was composed. " J<n-tin, Ecclea, 

x-L J r xT_ /SiSL-L X J • r. Hist. 1805, III. p. 131. 

tne end Ot the tlttil century, and is by 3 This Creed, of which scarcely anything is 

some ascribed to Vigilius Tapsensis.^ intelligible but the damnatory clauses, has very 

lately been worthily, though unsuccessfully, 

' VoL I, p. 296. (P.) Cent. iv. Pt. ii. Ch. iii. employed to serve the purposes of political 

Beet. i. retaliation, \mder the thin veil of zeal for the 

' Jortin's Remarks, IV. p. 313. (P.) "A. 481. established religion and the public morals. See 

^ilius Tapsensis hath been supposed, by many, the Trial of W. Hone, for a Parodif of the Creed 

toiiave becoi the maker of the Atnanaaian Creed, of St. Athanasius. 1818. 
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their newer adopting the same Ian- was not nnnataral to snppoee thai the 

gnage, but speaking of the spirit as of a Spirit, being mentioned along with 

divine power only. The apostle Paul them, was a real person also, 

expressly speaks of the spii^t of God as It was a long time» however, before 

beaiing the same relation to God that this came to be a fixed opinion, and es- 

the spirit of a man bears to man, pecially an article of faith, the Ohiistian 

1 Cor. ii. 11 : "What man knoweth the writers before and after the conndl of 

things of a man, save the spirit of man, Nice generally speaking of the Holy 

which is in him P Even so the things Spirit in a manner that may be inter* 

of God knoweth no man, bnt the spirit preted either of a pereon or of a power. 

of God." Bnt it is evident, that when they seem 

Besides, the writers of the New Tes- to sp^k of the Holy Spirit as of aper- 

tament always speak of the Holy Spirit son, they snppose that person to be 

as the same spirit by which the ancient mnch inferior to God, and even to 

prophets were inspired, which was cer- Christ. Some of them mi^t possibly 

tainly never understood by them to be suppose that the Holy Spirit was an 

any other than the Divine Being him- emanation from the Divme Essence, 

self, enabling them, by his supernatural and similar to the Logos itself; but 

communications, to foretell fature othersof them speak: of the Holy Spirit 

events. ^ as a creature made byOhrist^ by whom 

Aleo, the fignrative language in they supposed all other creatares to 

which the Holy Spirit and me opera- have beai made., 

tions are sometimes described by them. With respect to Uia apostolioal & 

is inconsistent with the idea of his being thers, their language <m this subject is 

a separate person ; as being ha^tiz^ so much that of tne Scriptures, that 

with the spirit, being ;^Ued with the we are not able to collect from it any 

spirit, qtf^enching the spirit, &c., in all peculiar or precise ideas. It is pro- 

which the idea is evidently that (^ a bable,therefoi^, that they considered the 

power, and not that of a person. Holy Spirit as a power, and not a person. 

For these reasons I thmk it possible, Justin Martyr, who was one of the 

that we should never have heard of first that supposed the Isogoa to- be 

the opinion of lie real distinct per* Christ, never says, in express- words, 

sonality of the Holy Spirit, if it had that the Spirit is God, in any sense; 

not been for the form of baptism and when he mentions worship as due 

supposed, but without reason, to be to the Spirit, it is in the same sentence 

given in the gospel of Matthew, where in which he speaks of it as due to 

Sie apostles are directed to baptize angels. " Him,'- says he, meaning 

in. the name of the Father, the Son God, " and the Son that came from 

and the JSoVy Spirit, For though the him, and the host of other good An- 

meaning of these words, as explained gels, who accompany and resemble 

by pretty early writers in the primitive him, together with the prophetic Spirit, 

church, is nothing more than " baptiz- we adore and venerate ; m word and 

ing into that religion which was given truth honouring them."^ In another 

by the Father, by means of the Son, place he says, " we place the Son in 

and confirmed by miraculous power," the second place, and the prophetic 

and this particular form of words does Spirit in the third." ^ Again, he places 

not appear to have been used in the age " the Logos in the second place, and 

of the apostles, who seem to have bap- the Spirit which moved on the water, 

tized in the name of Jesus only; yet in the thii-d."^ It is not improbable 

since this form did come into universal but that tliis writer might consider 
use, after forms began to be thought of 

importance, and in it the Father and a rwd'p.'ig" (!.*) 

Son were known to be real persons, it » ibid. pp. 87, 88." (P.) 
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flie Boly Spixit as a person, but as itself ; for tltete aid difllBrent reptesen- 
mtLch inierior to tlie Son, as lie made tations of the Platonic doctrine on this 
the Son inferior to the Father. snbject. 

Tertnllian in one place evidently At length, howeyer, the constant 
confounds the Hohf^ Spirit with the usage of the form of baptism men- 
Lqgo8i and tiierefbre it is plain that he tioned by Matthew, together with the 
had no idea of a proper third person literal interpretation of our Saviour's 
in the Trinity. Speakmg of the Spirit description of the Holy Spirit, pro- 
of Grodwhi^ overshadowed the Virpn bably, gave most of the primitive 
Mary, he said, " It is that Spirit which Christians an idea of its being &per8on; 
we call the word. For the Spirit is the and the rest of the language of Scrip- 
substance of the word, and the word ture would naturally enough lead them 
the operation of the spirit, and those to conclude that he' must be a divine 
two are one."^ But in another place person. But it was a long time before 
he says, "tiie Spirit is a third after these things coalesced into a regular 
Gk)d and the Son; as the fruit, pro- system. 

ceeding from the branch, is the third The fathers of the council of Nice 
from the root."^ sa5d nothing about the divinity, or the 

Origen speaks ofit as a doubt whether personality of the Holy Spirit; nor 
the Holy Spirit be not a creature of the was it customary in the time of Basil 
Son, since all things are said to have to call the Holjr Spirit Ood. Hilary 
been made by him.* interprets baptizing in the name of the 

Novatiansays, "that Christ is greater Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
than the Paraclete; for the Paraclete by the equivalent expressions of the 
would not receive from Christ, unless cmtJior, the onh/ hegoUen, and the gift,^ 
he was less than Christ."* That little is said concerning the 

The author of the Recognitions, a separate divinity of the Spirit of God 
spurious but an ancient work, and in the Scripture is evident to every 
never charged with heresy, says, " that body ; but tne reason that Epiphanius 
the Holy Spirit, the Paraclete, is gives for it will not be easily imagined, 
neither God, nor the Son, but was In order to account for tne apostles 
made by him that was made, or be- saying so little concerning the divinity 
gotten, (jcbctfvbs per factum) viz. by the of the Holy Spirit, and omitting the 
Bon, the Fiather only bemg not be- mention of him after that of the 
gotten nor made."* Father and th6 Son ; (as when Paul 

One reason why those fathers who says, " there is one God and Father of 
had modified their theological tenets all, of whom are all things, and one 
by the principles of the heathen philo- Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all 
sophy did not readily fall into the things,") he says, that " the apostles 
notion of the personafity, or at least writing by the inspiration of the Spirit, 
the divinity, of the Holy Spirit, might he did not choose to introduce much 
be that there was nothing like it in commendation of himself, lest it should 
the philosophy of Plato, which had give us an example of commending 
assisted them so much in the deifica- ourselves."' 

tion of Christ. A third princvple was What is most particularly remark- 
indeed sometimes mentioned by the able is, that the fathers of tne council 
Platonists, but this was either the soul of Sardica, held in 347, a council called 
of the world, or the material creation by the authority of the emperors Con- 
stance and Constantius, a hundred and 
1 Adv. Praxeam, C. xxvi. p. 615. (J>.) sixty bishops being present, of whom 

» Ibid. c. vui. Opera,p.5(H. (P.) Athanasius himself was one, and two 

» In Joannem, Opera, II. p. 276. (P.) ' ^ */t,^ 

* C. xxiv. (P.) • Do Trinitate, L. ii. Opera, p. 22. (i».) 

» L. iii. 0. viiJ Cft » ifcpr. 67, Opera, L p. 485. U"*) 
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Imndred more approving of the decrees council held at Lampsacnmy in 865, 
after they had been sent to them, (a a council demanded oy the Catholic 
council in which it was decreed that bishops, though the greater number of 
the Father, Son and Spirit, was one those who actually met were Arians, 
hypostasis, which they say the heretics the opinion of Macedonius, as Socrates 
call ovaiay and that the Father never the historian observes, appeared to 
was without the Son, nor the Son have gained more ground than ever, 
without the Father,) did not distin- and would probably have been the 
guish between the HoVy Spirit and the received opinion, had it not been for 
Logos, any more than Tertullian did the interference of an orthodox em- 
in the passage quoted above. They peror in the business, 
say, " We beheve in the Paraclete, the At length, in what is called the 
Holy Spirit, whom the Lord himself second general council, which was held 
promised and sent. He did not suffer, at Constantinople in 381, under Theo- 
but the man which he put on, and dosius the Great, the opinion of Mace- 
which Christ took from the Virgin donius was condemned, though thirty- 
Mary, which could su£fer : for man is six of the bishops present were in 
liable to death, but Grod is immortal."^ favour of it. In uie creed drawn up 

Basil says that "the Spirit is superior by this council, it is said, " "We believe 

to a created being, but the title unbe- in the Holy S|^t, the Lord and Giver 

gotten (flytwrjTos) is what no man of life, who proceeded from the Father, 

can be so absurd as to presume to give and who ought to be adored and 

to any other than to the supreme God." glorified with the Father and the Son, 

Then speaking of his not being be- and who spake by the prophets." Tins 

gotten, like the Son, but proceeding clause is now generally annexed to the 

m)m ike Father, he says, " neither let Kicene Creed, though no such th^g 

any man think that our refusing to had been determined at the time of 

call the Spirit a creature is denying that council, 

hispersonality" (fmoaracm).^ Thus, at length, the great outline 

Tne subject might have longer re- of the present doctrine of the Trinity 
mained in this unsettled state, if Mace- was completed, though many points of 
donius, an eminent Semi-Arian, who less consequence sull remain to be 
had been expelled from the church of adjusted, as we shall see in the prose- 
Constantinople, had not expressly cutionof this subject; and the doctrine 
denied the divinity of the Holy Spirit ; of the consuhstcmtiaUty of the Spirit 
maintaining, as some say, that it was with the Father and the Son, though 
only the Spirit or power of God; or, implied, is not directly expressed m 
according to others, that he was a the decrees of this council, 
creature like the angels, but superior As the doctrine of the divinity of 
to them. This opinion being much Christ was very unpopular at first, so 
talked of, had many abettors, espe- that of the divinity of the Holy Spirit 
cially in Egypt. But Athanasius, who appears to have been so too, as we 
was then concealed in the deserts of may clearly infer from the writings of 
that country, hearing of it, wrote Basil. He speaks^ of all people heing 
against it, and he is said to have been interested in the debate on the subject, 
the first who applied the word consuh- and even of his own disciples, as pre- 
stcmtial to the Spirit, it having before suming to act the part of judges in the 
been applied to the Son only. case ; asking questions not to learn, but 

It was some time, however, before to puzzle and confound their teachers, 

fmy public notice was taken of this The argument by which he represents 

opinion of Macedonius ; and in a himself and his orthodox brethren as 

' Tbeodorit L. if. C. riiJ. p. S2. (P.) 

^Adr. JEunomium, L. Hi. Opera, I. p. 758. (P.) » Hom.xxvU. CotxlTrakSaJ>elUaTio*»\.^ S^^. ^P,\ 
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most frequently urged was the follow- substantial, coetemal, and equal in 
ine : — Everythmg must necessarily be power and glory. 
eiuier unbegotteut begotten or created. Both the tenn and the doctrine of 
If the Holy Spirit be unbegotten, he the Trinity occur in a piece entitled 
must be tibe same with the Father, and Expositio Fidei, ascribed to Justin 
if he be begotten, he must be the Son : Martyr ; but this is evidently spurious, 
if therefore, he be a person distinct and of a date much later than the time 
from both, he must be a creature. For of Justin. It is remarkable too, that 
the good father's answer to this objec- Clemens Alexandrinus, who was in the 
tion, I must refer my reader to his very centre of the Platonism of those 
twenty-seventh homily which is against days, and who did not write till after 
the Sabellians. Theophilus, never uses the term but 

I shall close this article with a short once, and then it is to denote the bond 
account of the word Trinity, and of of Christian graces, faith, Iwpe and 
the advantage which this doctrine gave chcurity,^ 

the Heathens. The first appearance We cannot wonder that this intro- 
of the word Trinity is in the writings duction of new objects of worship by 
of Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, but Christians, should not pass unnoticed 
it is not clear that by it he meant a by the Heathens ; and as it was chiefly 
Trinity consisting of tne same persons a wish to recommend their religion to 
that it was afterwai-ds made to consist others, that gave them their original 
of, and certainly not a Trinity of per- bias towards exalting the person of 
sons in the Godhead. He says,* uiat Christ, they were very properly pun- 
the three days which preceded the ished by the advantage which the 
creation of the heavenly bodies on the Heathens took of this very circum- 
fourth day, in the first chapter of stance. 

Genesis, represent the sacred mystery The inca/mation of the eternal tcordj 
of the Trinity, viz. " Qod, the word appears to have been a subject of ridi- 
and wisdom. He adds, " the fourth cule to Celsus, who compares it to the 
day is the t3rpe of man, who needs fable of the transformations of Jupiter, 
li^ht, that there may be God, the word, in the history of Danac, &c. He also 
wisdom, man.'' This passage is cer- justifies the Polytheism of the Heath- 
tainly obscure enough, and it could ens by the example of the Christians 
hardly have been imagined from it that in this respect. " If Christians," says 
bv wisdom he meant the Holy Spirit, he, ** worshipped only one God, they 
the third person in the modem Trmity, might have some pretence for despising 
had not the same term been used by all others ; whereas they render these 
other writers, and especially by Tatian, immense honours to a mere upstart."** 
^vho was contemporary with Theo- To this, Origen answers, by alleging 
philus. For he also makes a Trinity, the text, " I and my Father are one, 
of Crod, his word, and his wisdom, explaining it by all the ddsciples being 
About the same time Irenoeus men- of one heart and one mind. But so 
tions the same three members, though might the heathen gods have been one. 
he has not the word Trinity. " There The emperor Julian did not over- 
is always," says he, " with God, his look this obvious tope of reproach to 
word and wisdom, his Son and Spirit, Christians. He particularly upbraided 
by whom and in whom he made every- them with calling Mary the mother of 
ining freely."' After this we find the God, and charges them with contrd- 
word Trimty in common use, but long dieting Moses, who taught that there 
before it was imagined that the three is but one God. 
|)erson8 which constituted it, were con- 3 ^^^^ l. iv. r. 495. [P., 

1 Ad Autolycum, L. ii. p. * Contra CtUiiM^ L. n\\S , \>, o^'vi. 
« IWd. L. iv, a xxxviL p. SM, (A; 
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SECTION YIII. h^TL considered as very nearly aymmj" 

mons with essenee, (ovata), !ui general, 
THE msTOEY OF THE DocTBiNE OF THE ^he Greeks understood it in a different 

TRINITY FROM THE COUNCILS OF NICE ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ i^ ^^^ ^^ ga^el- 
AND CONSTANTINOPLE, TILL AFTEB THE y^ ^j,^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^g^^ the idOH- 

EUTYCHIAN coNTROVEBfiY. ^itj of the Father, Son and Spirit, 

Befoke I relate what was peculiar to said that there were three hyposicbses in 
those who obtained the name of ortho' the divine natnre. On the other hand» 
dox in this controversy, I shall just the Latins, willing to oppose the Ajianjs, 
mention the divisions of the Arians, who made the Sou to be of a different 
which contributed much to the preju- nature from the Father, usualljr said 
dice of their cause, as they often pro- that there was but one hypogkuis in the 
ceeded to great violence against each Trinity; and we have seen that the 
other. fathers of the council of Sordica had 

The original and proper Arians held decided in the same manner, 
simply, that the Son was created out This dispute terminated more hap- 
of nothing, some time before the crea- pily than almost any other in the whole 
tion of the world, which they said was compass of church histoiy. For a coun- 
tnadebyhim. But presently afler^ there cH l^ing held on the subject, at Alex- 
arose among them a sect that were andria, in 872, the &th^:s found that 
called Serrd'Arians, the chief of whom they had been disputing about -words, 
were George, of Laodicea, and Basi- and therefore they exhorted Christians 
lius, of Ancyra, who held that, though not to quarrel upon the sulnect. Ever 
Christ was a creature, yet he was, by after, however, the phraseology of the 
special privilege, made of the same Greets prevailed, and the orthodox al- 
nature with the Father, whereas the ways say that there are three hypos- 
proper Arians maintained that he was tases, or persons, in the unity of the 
wholly of a different nature. divine essence.* 

In 391 we find mention of another By this happy device, and that of 
division among the Arians, viz. whether declaring the doctrine to be incom/pre' 
the Father could be properly so called hensihle, the Trinitarians imagine that 
from aU eternity, before he had a Son. they sufficiently screen themselves from 
On this frivolous question, of mere the charge of Polytheism and Idolatry. 
words, the Arians are said to have di- Whereas, if they did but pretend to 
vided with great bitterness, so as to affix any ideas to their words, they 
have formed separate assemblies. But it must see that the device«an avail them 
must be considered that the history of nothing. If by 'person, or any other 
these divisions is only given by their term which they apply to each of the 
enemies. Before I give any account of three members of the Trinity, they 
more modem Arianism, I snail proceed mean an intelligent principle, having 
with the state of Trinitarianism after a real consciousness, they must, i» all 
the council of Nice. intents and purposes, admit thi^ee Oods* 

No sooner was the general outline of This was thougnt to be unavoidable by 
the doctrine of three persons in one thecouncilofSardica,whichthereforeas- 
God settled, but the ortiiodox began to serted one hypostasis, in agreement with 
divide upon questions of great nicety ; the original idea of the Son being an ema- 
and human passions and interests al- nation from the Father, but not sepa- 
ways mixing with these debates, the rated from his essence. Whereas, now, 
different parties anathematized each the original idea, on which the doctrine 
other with great violence. of the divinity of Christ was formed. 

The first dispute was about the use i« entirely abandoned, and in reality 

r£ 7^fI7L^F^/^T\^^'^^ ^^ ""r ' See Suicer's Thesaurus,, under the word 

render person, but which had generally F<9po8ta«i«. ^P.^ 
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another doctrine is reoeived; a doctrine perial authority, at length it became 
which all the Ante-Nicene fathers, who extinct. 

had no id^Ei of any distinction between Whiston, who was certainly well 
hypostcieie and essence, would have read in Christian antiquity, asserts, 
reprobated, as downright Polytheism, that Athanasius seems never to have 
^e Arians, in a coun^ held at Con- heard of the opinion of Christ hayinc^ 
staiitineple in 360, rejected the use of any other soul than his diyinity, and 
the word hypostctsiSf as applied to the that the idea of a human and rational 
BiTine Being. soul in Christ was one of the last 

There seems to have been no reason branches of this heresy.^ This writer 
why Christ should have been supposed also asserts, that there does not appear 
to -have had any more than one intelli- in Athimasius's Treatise on the Incar- 
gent principle, and yet we have seen nation the least sign of the hypostatical 
that some of the Ante-Nicene fathers union, or communication of properties, 
thought th^e was in Christ a proper which he says the orthodox have been 
hwnum soul, besides the logos, which «ince forced to devise in support of their 
constituted his divinity. Butperhajjs notions.^ 

theymight have been reconciled to this This business, however, was finally 
opinion by the p<^ular notion of de- settled on the occasion of what is called 
mons possessing men, who yet had souls the heresy of Nestorius, bishop of Con- 
of their own. Or by ammo, which is stantinople, which, though small in its 
the word that Tertullian uses, they origin, has had great consequences, the 
might mean the sensUwe prmciple in effects of it remaining to this day. 
man^ as distinct from the a/nimvus, or This being an age in which great 
rational princvple, a distinction which compliments were paid to the virgin 
we find made by Cicero and others.^ Mary, among other appellations, it be- 
However, after the council of Nice, came customary to cdl her the mother 
and about the year 370, Apollinaris the of God, and this was a fiavourite tenn 
younger, bishoj) of Laodicea, who had with the followers of Apollinaris. 
disting^hed himself by taking an ac- This phraseology Nestorius, Who had 
•live part against the Arians, being at- distinguished himself by his opposition 
tadhed to tiae principles of the Platonic to the Apollinarians, declared to be im- 
philosophy, (acoordmg to which there proper, and said it was sufficient to call 
are three principles m man, viz. his her the mother of Christ. To justify 
hody, together with the rational and this, he was led to assert that there 
sensitive soul, but not more than these are two distinct natwres in Christ, the 
three,) thought that the hodnf, the sen- divine and iiie human, and that Mary 
si^e principle, and the Mgos, were ^as the mother of the latter only. 
Bufficient to constitute Christ, and This doctrine had many followers, 
therefore- he asserted that Christ had and even the monks of B^ypt were 
no proper human soul. In consec[uence induced, in consequence of it, to dis- 
of this, he was charged with maintain- continue their custom of calling Mary 
ing that the Deil^ suffered on the the mother of God. Cyril, then bishop 
cross, but whether he himself avowed of Alexandria, a man of a haughty and 
this opinion, does not appear. This imperious temper, was highly offended 
doctrine, which was so far analogous at this; and having engaged in his 
to liiat of the Arians, that it sup- interest Celestine, bishop of Rome, he 
posed only one intelligent principle m assembled a council at Alexandria, in 
Christ* was well received by great num- 439^ and in this council the opinion of 
bers of Christians in all the eastern jq^estorius was condenmed, and a severe 
.province of the Eoman empire; but anathema was pronoxmced against him. 
It was condemned in a synod at Borne, vco\iec^oT.ol^R«««^,^.lK. v?:^ 

andbeiiMr liteTFise oome-aown by im- «ibid.p.ib. v?cn ^ 
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Nestorins, not being moved by this, had Had a great band in tbe condemna- 

excommnnicated Cyril in his turn. But tion of Nestorins. Eatyches was so 

at length Theodosins the yonnger called far from being of the opinion of Nes- 

a general council at Ephesas, m 431, in torins, that he asserted that there was 

which Cyril, though a party concerned, but one natn/re in Christ, and that was 

presided ; and witnout hearing Nesto- the divine, or the inca/rnctte word, 

rius, and during the absence of many Hence he was thought to deny the 

bishops who had a right to sit in that human nature of Christ; but he was 

council, he was condemned, and sent generally supposed to mean that the 

into banishment) where he ended his human nature was absorbed in the 

days. divine, as a drop of honey would be 

In this factious manner was the great absorbed, and no more distinguished, if 

doctrine of the hypostatical union of it should fall into the sea. "fliere were 

the two natures in Christ (which has other explanations and distinctions oc- 

ever since been the doctrine of what is casioned by this doctrine, which I think 

called the catholic church) established, it not worth while to recite. 

The opinion of Nestorius, however, It maybe proper, however, to observe, 

was zealously maintained by Barsumas, that the minds of many persons, espe- 

bishop of Nisibis ; and from this place dally in Egypt, were prepared for this 

it was spread over the East, where it opimon by another which nad obtained 

continues to be the prevailing doctrine there, and which I have observed to 

to this day. The opmion of Nestorius have been maintained by Hilary, viz. 

was also received in the famous school that the body of Christ was incorrapti- 

of Edessa, which contributed greatly ble, and not subject to any natural 

to the same event. in&inity. Theodosins the Great* fell 

This controversy was, in fact, of con- into this opinion in his old age. Ac- 

siderable consequence, there being some cording to this doctrine, the human 

analogy between the doctrine of Nes- nature of Christ, being of so exalted a 

torius and that of the ancient Unita- kind, might easily be supposed to have 

rians, or modem Socinians; as they become so in consequence of its being 

both maintained that Christ was a mere absorbed, as it were, in the divine, so 

man. But, whereas the Socinians say as to partake of its properties. It 

that the divinity of the Father resided was, therefore, no wonder that they 

in Christ, the J^estorians say that it should express themselves as if they 

was the Logos, or the second person of considered Christ to have, in fact, but 

the Trinity, that resided in hmi. one nature.' 

But " the union between tiie JSon of Eutyches was condemned by a coun- 

Ood and the son of mem,*' they said, cil held at Constantinople, probably in 

". . . . was not an union of nature, or of 448, and in consequence oi it was ex- 

person, but only of will amd affection; communicated and deposed. But he 

that Christ was therefore to be care- was acquitted by another council held 

fully distinguished from God, who at Ei^hesus, in 449. However, in a 

dwelt in him, as in his temple." In this general council, called the fourth, held 

manner did the Nestorians, who had at Chalcedon,in 451, he was condemned 

had several disputes among themselves, finally, and from that time it has been 

settle the matter, "in several councils, the doctrine of what is called the caih' 

held at Seleucia."* oUc church, that, " in Christ there are 

The opposition that was made to the two distinct natures, united m one 
heresy of Nestorius produced another, person, but without any change, mix- 
formed by Eutyches, abbot of a con- ture, or confusion." 

vent of monks at Constantinople, who 

, _, , ■ , [2 This is evidently an error. The autlior means 

^ M^l2e/m, I. pp, 411,412, (P.) Cent. ▼. Pt. il. the emperor /t««wtan.l 

Ca. r. Sect. xiL 9 Bueur, ^t>. 5«^. (.P.^ 
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The doctrine of EutjcHes continued human nature of Cbrist only suffered; 
to be professed by many, notwithstand- and yet its union with the divine nature 
ing the decrees of the council. It was (though it was so imperfect an union 
almost universally received in the pa- as to communicate no sensation to it) 
triarchates of Antioch and Alexandria, was sufficient to give it the same merit 
9iid it is found in the East to this day. and efficacy as if it had been divine. 
In 635 the Eotychians divided, some To such wretched expedients, which do 
of them maintaining that there were not deserve a serious consideration, are 
some things which Christ did not the advocates for this Christian poly- 
know, while others asserted that he theism reduced, 
knew everything, even the time of the Thus, to bring the whole into a short 
day of judgment.^ compass, the first general council gave 

by the decision of the council of the Soi^ the same nature with the Fa- 
Chalcedon, the modem doctrine of the ther, the second admitted the Holy 
2Vim^y was nearly completed, the union Spirit into the Trinity, the third as- 
of the two na^t«re8 in Christ correspond- signed to Christ a human soul in con- 
ing to that of the three persona m the junction with the eternal Logos, the 
Deily ; and it was thought to answer fourth settled the hypostatic^ union 
many objections to the divinity of of the divine and human nature of 
Chnst from the language of the Scrip- Christ, and the fifth affirmed, that, in 
tures, in a better manner than the consequence of this union, the two 
Ante-Nicene fathers had been able to natures constituted only one person. 
do. These frankly acknowledged a real It requires a pretty good memory to 
superiority in the Father with respect retain these mstinctions, it being a 
to the whole nature of Christ; but the business of words only, and ideas not 
later Trinitarians, by means of this concerned in it. 
conyenient distinction of two natwes Before I proceed any farther, it may 
vn one ^person, could suppose Christ to not be amiss to give a brief account of 
be folly equal to the Father as God, at some other particulars relating to the 
the same time that he was inferior to Eutychian doctrine, though they were 
him as man; to know the day of judg- hardly heard of in this part of the 
ment as God, no less than the Father world; and the opinions that were then 
himself, though, at the same time, he entertained in the East are not worth 
was entirely ignorant of it considered reciting, except to show into what ab- 
as man. surdities men may fall, when they get 

It might seem, however, to be some out of the road of plain truth and 

objection to this scheme, that, accord- common sense. 

ing to it, the evangelists must have The decisions of the council of Chal- 

intended to speak of one paH of Christ cedon were condemned by those who 

only, and to affirm concerning that, called themselves Monophy sites, a sect 

what was by no means true of his which sprung from the Eutychians. 

whole person, at the same time that They maintained that the divinity and 

their language cannot be interpreted humanity of Christ were so united, as 

but so as to include his whole pesson. to constitute only one nature, yet, with- 

For, certainly, it is not natural to sup- out any change, confrision, or mixture 

pose that by the word Christ they of the two natures; saying, that in 

meant anything less than his whole Christ there is one nature, but that 

person: much less can we suppose that nature is twofold and compounded, 
our Savioar, speaking concerning hhn- In the sixth century, the Monophy- 

self, could mean only a 'part of himself, sites acquired new vigour by the labours 

By means of this distinction, modem of a monk, whose name was Jacob, sur- 

Trinitarians are able to say that the named Baradei^v^, ox Ti^cso.^'i's^^^sjL^"^^^ 

i Bee Jiuies Priestley, YoL 11. p. 897. NoU. diedbisVlOp oi 'Ei^'^^^.* ^l,^5Sa.\s3as^SiD» 
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sect of MQnoplij£dtes now go by the nexed to them, wotdd have been made, 

name of Jacobites in the East. Mono- and the Athanasian Greed would not 

physites were afterwards divided into a then, perhaps, have been the most per« 

variety of other sects ; and the Arme- plexed and absnrd thing imposed upon 

nians, who are of that denomination, the conscienoes of Christians. 

are governed by a bishop of their own, 

and are distinguished by various rites 

and opinions from the ouier Monophy- SECTION IX. 

sites. 

It was long debated amongthe Mono- the state of the docteine op the 
physites whether the body of Christ trinity in the latin chtjboh. 
was created or uncreated, and whether Faom the time of the complete sepa* 
it was corruptible or not; and pome of ration of the eastern and western em- 
them maintained that though 'it was pires, the' Greek and Latin 'Churohe^ 
corruptible, it was never actually cor- had but little connexion^ - and their 
rupted, but was preserved from corrup- writings \mna in different languages^ 
tion by Uie energy of the divine nature, were very littie known- 'to ^eaoh other j 
The Monophysites had also many con- few of the Latins being able to read 
troversies concerning the su£Perings of Greek, o^ the Greeks Latin. Thou|[h,< 
Christ; and among them Xenias of therefore, the members of both churches 
Hierapolis maintained that Christ suf- were much addicted to theological dis- 
fered pain not in his nature, but by a cussions, they took a quite difiSerent 
submissive act of his will. Some of turn, and except upon very particular 
them also affirmed, that aU things were occasions, did not mterfere vdth each 
known to the divine nature of Christ, other, 
but not to his human nature. With respect to the doctrine of the 

" From the controversies with the Trmity, there was this differeiloe -be- 
Monophysites, arose the sect of the tween the eastern and western churches; 
Tritheists, whose chief was John As- that as the eastern empire was under 
cusnage, a Syrian philosopher," who, one head, and the emperor resided at 
** imagined in the Deity tm-ee natures Constantinople, which was the centre 
or substances, joined together by no of all the Grecian literature, he fre- 
common essence." The great defender quently interfered with the disputes of 
of this opinion was "John Philoponus, the ecclesiastics ; in consequence of 
an Alexandrian philosopher." A third which councils were called, decrees- 
sect was " that of the Damianists, who were made, and the orthodox artidep 
were so called from Damian, bishop of of faith immediately enforced by im- 

Alexandria They distinguished the perial authority. Whereas the western 

divine essence from the three persons,** empire being broken into many parts, 
and "denied that each person was God, and the studious theologians dispersed 
when considered in itself, and abstract- in different convents all over Europe* 
edly from the other two. But they their speculations were more free ; and 
affirmed, .... that there was a common though the authority of the Pope pre- 
divvmty, by the joint participation of served a kind of union among them, 
which each person was God." * yet the popes of the middle ages bang 

Had these subtle distinctions oc- sovereign princes, sddom interfered 
curred while the Eoman empire was with religious tenets, unless tkey had- 
united under one head, councils would some apparent influence with respect- 
pivybably have been called to decide to their spiritual or temporal powar. 
concemix.g than, solemn decrees, with This was- perhaps the reason whync 
the usual tremendous anathemas an- new councils were called, and no new 

1 Moshelm, I. pp. 478, 474. (P.) Cent. tI decrees Were made respecting the doc^ 
Pt ii. Ch. V. Sect. T. tnne of the Tnmty. 
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Since, however, what had been de- But the first who seems to have led 
termined by the first general councils the way, though in a remote preceding 
was received in the West, as well as in period, to the refinements of tne school- 
the East, the Hberty of speculating on men in later ages, and whose authority 
this subject was very much confined ; established the principal articles of 
so that mstead of inventing doctrines orthodoxy, so that his opinions were 
materially new, divines rather confined generally received as the standard of 
themselves to devising new modifica- faith, was Austin, who flourished after 
tions, and new modes of explaining the the ^reat outline of the doctrine of the 
old ones. In this field the human fa- Trinity was drawn in the general coun- 
culties have, perhaps, appeared to as cils of Nice and Constantinople, 
great advantage as in any other, within In this writer we find the doctrine 
Qie whole compass of speculation. We of the Trinity treated in a manner con- 
are only apt to regret that stich won- siderably different from that of pre- 
derful abinties, and so much time^ ceding writers. For, in his time the 
should have been employed on no doctnne established by the general 
better objectsl But when, in some councils had aflectecF the laiiguage 
future period, all the labours of the commonly used in treating the stibject; 
mind of man sh&ll be compared, it so that words had begun to be used in 
will, I doubt not, appear, that the senses unknown to the ancients. Thus, 
studies of the schoolman, to whom I before the council of Nice, whenever 
am now alluding, were not without the word Ood occurred in the Scrip- 
tbeir usOb tures, and the Supreme God was meant 

Frivolous, however, as I think the by it, it had always been understood 
ob^'ects of their inquiries were, I do not as referring to the Father only ; and in 
thmk that the world could ever boast this manner aU the ancient fathers ex- 
of greater men, with respect to acute- plained every passage in which the 
ness of speculation, than Peter Lom- word God, as distinguished from Christ, 
bard^ and Thomas Aquinas, especially occurred ; and they had recourse to 
the latter. When I only look over the such expedients as have been men- 
contents of his Surmna, and see the tioned in the early period of this his- 
manner in which a few articles are exe- tory, to account for the divinity of 
cuted, (for no Protestant, I ima^^^e, Christ, without supposing that he had 
will ever think it worth his while to any title to be comprehended under 
read many sections in that work,) and that general expression, 
consider the time in which he lived. But in the writings of Austin we 
how much he wrote besides, and the often find the words God and Trinity 
age at which he died, viz. forty-seven, to be synonymous. For he maintained 
I am filled with astonishment.^ He that all the three persons are to be 
seems to have exhausted ever^ subject understood, though they are not ez- 
that his own wonderful ingenuity could pressly mentione<£ and he allowed no 
start, and among the rest the doctrine realprerogativewhatevertothe Father; 
of the Trinity 1ms by no means been an idea which would have staggered 
overlooked by him. all the Nicene fathers. So far was 

» Maater of the Smtencet, named from his ^^ from supposing that the Father 

native country of Lombardy. He was bishop of was truly greater than the Son, that 

H^iv. p.^io52"''^ ^^ ^ 1164.-NOUV. Diet. ^^ ^^^^ u^^^ ^^ ^^ ^f the persons 

» He died in 1274. His Summa is thus de- are not greater than any one of them." 

?''^x?^,^^^*®'"i^'^^*'^J"?^'*'"°^* "Solide This, says he, "the carnal mind does 
dans r^tablissement des principes, exact dans x *^ i. j i. -x 

les ndsonnemens, clair dans I'expresslon, il ^Ot comprehend, because it can per- 

pourroitdtrelemeilleiurmodMedesTh^logiens, ceive nothing to be true, but with re- 

s'il avoit traits moins de questions inutiles, s'il ar^ppf, f/^ f.ViiTiD's flinf nrA ovpnipti uniK 

avoiteupiuadesoind'dcaiterqueiquespreuves spect to tnmgs tnax; are c? eatea, and 
peuaoUdee." Ibid. V. p. 562. cannot perceive the truth xtaelu by 
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which they are created."^ He con* himself and the Holy Spirit not ex- 

demns those who had said that the eluded.^ His manner ot explaining 

Father alone is immortal and invisible,^ Mark ziii. 32, in which it is said that 

and he blames Hilary for ascribing the Son "knows not the time of the day 

eternity to the Father only.' He so of judgment, is still more extraordi- 

far, however, adheres to the language nary. For he says, that by not knoW' 

of his predecessors, as to say that the ing is to be understood his not making 

Father alone is Ood of Ood {ex Deo).* others to knowJ* He seems to nnder- 

But by this he could not mean what stand Philip ii. 6, of a perfect equality 

the Nicene fathers meant by it. with God. And, lastly, he says, that 

Austin is also bolder, and more co- by the Father and Son being or^e, we are 

pious in his illustrations of the doc- to understand the consubstantial unity 

trine of the Trinity, by comparisons of the Son with the Father.* Most 

with other things ; though the doctrine of these interpretations were then quite 

being farther removed from human new ; but now these, or such as these, 

comprehension, it was then become are in the mouths of all Trinitarians, 

much less capable of being explained After Austin, we find a long period 

in that way. Among other things, he of great darkness in the western church, 

finds a resemblance of the Trinity in and in this period his credit was firmly 
the memorj/, understanding and will established; so that we find him quoted 

of man.'' But then none of these as an authority, almost equal to that 

powers, separately taken, constitute a of the councils, and even the Scriptures 

man ; and his other comparisons are, themselves. But the age of great re- 

by his own confession, still more lame finement in speculation began about 

and inadequate than this. the time of Berenger and Anselm, two 

As my readers will probably wish to of the greatest scholars of their time; 

see in what manner some of those texts and haS not the former of them been 

of Scripture, which are usually alleged unfortunately heterodox in the doctrine 

in support of the doctrine of the Trinity, of the eucharist,*® he would have been 

were understood by this writer, I shall the most celebrated for his learning 

recite his interpretation of a few on and abilities of all his contemporaries, 

which they have seen the comments of Anselm, though he writes with won- 

the earlier fathers, that they may see derful acuteness, is not systematical, 

how the doctrine itself had changed in He does not professedly treat of the 

his time. He explains John xiv. 28, Trinity, and indeed we find little in 

My Father is greater than J, by sayinff, him that is particularly remarkable on 

that " Christ having emptied himself this subject, besides an obscure intima- 

of his former glory, and being in the tion that the doctrine might have been 

form of a servant, was then less, not known by natural reason." In proving 

only than his Father, but even thaii , n,jd. L. i. c. x. p. 250. (P.) 

himsel|i even at the very time m which a iwd. c. xii. p. 253. (P.) 

he was speaking ; for he did not so ,5 ?^*^- ^- ^7- ^- ^^p- ^os. (P.) 

. 1 . 1 V 9. , XT »" Berengarius, archdeacon of Angers, was con- 
take the form or aservant, as to lose demned in a councU at Rome, in 1069, for 
the form of God."^ He explains Christ maintaining the errors of John Scotus Erigena, 
r^n^.innr. /../« ^7./j l.^'/v> /Y/7/i/>v> //^ H r,/1 /)/../>/» /I./, wMch wcre afterwards revived by the Sacra- 
giVing up the kingdom to CrOd, even the rnentaHans, See Nouv. Diet. Hist. L p. 3S2. 

Father, by saymg that the whole "Berengarius was for almost thirty years 

Trinity is intended in that expression, ^.^f^^"" ^H*i!** *" °'\®n22'??'*'« a^^f ^*i«*J^«'-' ""^^ 

•^ -^ ' died about the year 1088. See *' Bertram, con- 
cerning the Body and Blood of the Lord," 1688, 

1 De Trinitate, L. viii. C. i. Augutiini Opera, p. 37. From Bertram, Ridley and his brethren 

1569, III. p. 346. (P.) learned their g«aH<!«(i notion of ChriaVs presence 

'^ Ibid. L. ii. C. viii. p. 267. (P.) in the Sacrament, of which rite scarcely any 

3 Ibid. L. vi. C. x. p. 332. (P.) churchman before Uoadley ventured to give a 

< Ibid. L. XV. C. xvii. p. 463. (P.) plain account. 

« Ibid. L. X. C. xl. p. 376. (P.) *i Ad Eomanos, C. i. Anselmi Opera, 1612, II. 

• Ibid. L. i. C. vii. pp. 246, 260. (F.) p. 11. (P.) Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, 
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the eternity of Clirist, he says, " Christ dinary that Tie owns that he cannot dis- 
18 the wisdom of God, and thejpowerof tingnish between the generation of the 
God; if, therefore, God had ever been Son and the procession of the Spirit.* 
without Christ, he mnst have been After asserting, after Austin, that no 
withoat wisdom and withont power."* one person in the Trinity is less than 
And he says, that " Christ by his own the other two, or than all the three, he 
power rose from the dead."^ Lastly, says, ** he that can receive this, let him 
m answer to the question why we may receive it ; he that cannot, let him, 
not as well say that there are two per- however, believe it ; and let him pray 
song in Christ, as two natures, he says, that what he believes he may nnder- 
"as in God, the Father, Son, and stand."' In this, which is certainly 
Spirit, are three persons, and bnt one not a little curious, this subtle writer 
G<>d ; so in Christ, the Godhead is one seems to have been followed by some 
person, and the manhood another per- modems ; and the last article I shaJl 
son; and yet these are not two persons, quote from him is not less curious, 
but one person." ' My reader, I hope, though I believe none of the modems 
will not be disappointed in finding no willchooseto adopt his language; which, 
ffreat light on this subject from this however, is very noneat. After asking 
learned archbishop; nor must he form why, as we say that the Father is God, 
much higher expectations either from the Son God, and the Holy Spirit God, 
Peter Lombard or Thomas Aquinas. we may not say there are thi^ee Gods ; 

Peter Lombard has many new dis- " Is it," says he, " because the Scrip- 
tinctions on the subject of the Trinity ; ture does not say so ? But neither 
and, as an article of some curiosity, I does the Scripture say that there are 
shaU recite a few things from him, as three persons in the Trinity. But this 
well as from Thomas Aquinas, who does not contradict the Scripture, 
wrote in the century following, and who which says nothing about it ; whereas 
is abundantly more copious, as well as it would be a contradiction to the Scrip- 
more systematical. ture to say there are three Gods, be- 

Peter Lombard illustrates Austin's cause Moses says. Hear, Israel, the 
comparison of the three persons in the Lord thy God is one Lord."^ As to a 
Trinity, by the Tnemonj, understanding contradiction with respect to reason and 
and will of man, observing, that they common sense, this Writer seems to have 
all comprehend one another. "Thus made no difficulty of it, not having 
we can say, I remember that I remem- thought it worth his while to take it 
ber, that I understand, and that I will ; into consideration. 
I can also say I understand that I un- I must mention another peculiarity 
derstand, that I remember, and that I of Peter Lombard, because it was the 
will ; and, lastly, I can say I will that occasion of some controversy. He, like 
I will, understand, and remember."'* the Damianists in the East, made some 
He decides the question whether the distinction "between the divine essence 
Father begat the Son wiUingly or un- and the three 'persons in the Godhead" 
willingly, by saying that he begat him But on this he was attacked in a large 
Ifij nature, and not by will (natura non work by Joachim, abbot of Flora, who 
Tolnntate*), so that he retained the idea '•' denied that there was anything, or 
without adopting the offensive expres- any essence, that belonged in common 
f^on tiolens. It is something extraor- to the three persons... by which doctrine 

died in 1109, aged 75. See Biog. Brit. I. pp. 205- ^^^ substantial uniou between the three 

215. There is a list of his works, p. 213, note. persons was taken away, and nothing 

i Ad ^, C. i. II. p. 1^. (P.) but a numericalox moral union was left. 

» Ad Rom. C. X. II. p. 67. (P. 

3 De Incamatione, C. v. III. p. 39. (P.) , 

4 Petri Lombardi Sententia, L. i. Diat. iU. « Ibid. Dist. xif p. 73. (P.) 

p 21. (P.) ' Ibid. L. i. Dis'. xix. p. 115. (P.) 

» Ibid. L i. Dist. vl. p. 42. (P.) 8 Ibid. Diat. xxiii. p. 1S6. (P.) 
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This explication was, therefore, con* heresy, they thought it was better not 
demned by Innocent the Third, in 1215.^ to nse them. The monks, not satisfied 
Thqjigh Thomas Aquinas writes very with this decision, appealed to Pope 
largely on the subject of the Trinity, Hormisdas, who condemned the ex- 
he has not much that is peculiar to him- pression, but his successor, John, ap-. 
self. He defines a person to "be an in- proved of it. Then, 'finding that the ex- 
diyidnalsubstanceof arationalnatnre,"' pression wm not generaJlyrelished. they 
and pretends to demonstrate, A priori, proposed to change it, and to say that 
that there most be more persons than ihe Logos, or the Word, liad mffe/redfor 
one in \he divine essence,' but not more us ; butthis was also thonght to savonr 
than three.^ And, lastly, after assert- too mnch of Entychianism.' Happily 
ing that the Holy Spirit proceeds from this controversy ended withont any 
the Son as well as from the Father, he serions consequences. - - 
says, that the Father and Son are bat It has been observed, ihat-all the aa-. 
one Origin (nnnm principium) of the cient, orthodox fathers snppofled that 
Holy Spirit;' there was a time when the Son of God 

^— was not, and that the Logos became a. 

person immediately before ihe-cieation, 

SECTION X. having been originally nothing but an 

THE HisTOBT OF THE BOCTBDIE ot THE oMrihute^ of the divtne nature. This 

TRINITY AFTEB THE EUTTCHIAM CON- Opinion, it scems, WES Hot quite crtinct 

TBOVEBSY. in the vear 529. Forwethem^ndaide- 

n, J i • e i.1.. m • .,. •,. cree of a synod of Vaison, in France, 

The doitone of the Trinity, as it waa condemning it, and the preamble shows 

^^"^A^i^A^" *^ ^^^"^ ?^ i ^* that the opinion was pretty general: 

world, had now received its lart im- « Because,*^ say they, "not onfy in the 

provemente; and indeed contmned with ^Uc see, but Jso in all the East, 

htUe alteration from the tone of Austin. ^^ ^^ ^j^^ ^^^ j^ ^^^ti^g 

iSL?rj?^*lllt.*'°i:i!f;,rf! blasphemed, saying .that de Son of 




head of whom was P. Fullo, havmg a QlorytotheFather.andtotheSon.and 
dispute with one Victor, a deacon m ^^ ^^ ^ , g i^t/og U v,a» in the he- 
Constantmoplcwhom they accused of ^„^ .. 'a W which has continued 
being a Nestona^, insisted upon his |o be ii use ever since.' 
sajing that one of the persons m the rp^^ neitcontroversyof which I shall 
Tmmty wa^ emcifiedforus, an expres- ^ ^^ shows,at the same time, 

which no Nertonan would use. They f^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ „f ^^ i^ ^^, 

Swrtt^a^fisttnop^t iti^^ife^iSif^Wh: 
though these thought the wp^s ^p- ^^^^^ZT^Z Z^ m^- 

**^\? W f lA^'Vtt ZZ.^tl Kns. considering' the detiWent which 
might be suspected of the Eutychian j^^ ;^ • ^^^^ ^^^^ ^j^^ migration 

JJ^et^a™&heU<"iid^«t"e^5'S ot^^ persecuted Nestorians, and their 
the person or fame of the abbot himself. .... settlement m Persia, was very desu'ous 




Observants." Eccl. Hist. Cent. xiii. Pt. ii. ch. v. nions among them by inducing them to 
^Tho^r^ Aquinatis Summa, i«8i. Pt L accede to the following proposition (sug- 
Art. i. p. 70. (P.) gested to him, it is said, by Anastasius, 



JU. XXIX 

3 Ibid. Qu. XXX. p. 72. (P.) 



4 Ibid. Qu. xxxiii. p. 80. (P.) ? gueiir, a.d. 519. (P.) 

» Ibid. Qu. xxxvi. p. 85. (P.) ' Il>id. A.D. 529. (P.) 
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ijhe chief of the Jacobites, and who pre- gined that Christ was the Logoe of the 

tended to renounce Eutychianism, in Father, had no dispute about the sense 

order to be made bishop of Antioch), in which he was the Son of Ood, That 

'' Tliere was in Jesus Christ, after the he was so by adoption, and not in his 

union of the two natures, but otie will own nature, as immediately derivedfrom 

and one operation." Accordingly he God, had been peculiar to those who 

published an edict in favour of tms doc- held his proper humanity. But in the 

trine, which was called that of the Mo- eighth century, Felix, bisnop of TJrgella, 

notheliUs, in 630. in Spain, would have introduced a dis- 

Itwasafterwardsconfirmedinacoun- tinction in this case, in fact uniting 

cil, and for some time seemed to have the two opinions. For he held " that 

the intended effect. But soon after it Christ, considered in his divine nature, 

was the occasion of new and violent was trvly and essentially the Son of 

animofiitiesy in consequence of the oppo- God, but that considered as a man, he 

sition^nadetqifcbySophronius, amonk was only so, nominally and by adop' 

of Palestine. He, being raised to the tion," But liiis opinion was condeinned 

see of Jerusalem, was tne occasion of a by several councils, and especially in 

council being held at Constantinople in one held by Charlemagne^ at Batisbon, 

680, which was called the sixth general in 792.^ 

coumcil, ill which the doctrine of the But the most ridiculous of all opinions 
Monothelites was condemned. Not- that was, perhaps, ever seriously main- 
withstanding this condemnation, this tained, and which yet proceeded from 
doctrine was embraced by the Mardi- an unfeigned respect to Christ, (and 
ates, a people who inhabited Mount Li- which I mention only to relieve my 
banus, and were afterwards called Ma- readers from their attention to things 
ronites, from Maro, their first bishop ; that were either of a more serious 
but in the twelfth century they joined nature, or that had more serious con- 
the church of Eome.^ . sequences,) was one that was started 

In the condemnation of this doctrine, in the ninth century, about the manner 

it is remarkable that it was not stated, in which Christ was bom of the Virgin, 

nor anything opposite to it asserted; For, Paschasius Radbert, the same 

the writings only which contained it who was so much concerned in estab- 

being condemned, as containing propo- lishing the doctrine of transubstantia- 

sitions "impious and hurtful to the tion, composed in this century "an 

soul;" and they were therefore ordered elaborate treatise, to prove that Christ 

to be exterminated and burned. It is, was bom without his mother's womb 

indeed, no wonder that those who are being opened, in the same manner as 

called orthodox vdth respect to the doc- h^ came into the chamber where his 

trine of the Trinity, should be embar- disciples were assembled, after his re- 

rassed with two intelligent principles in surrection, though the door was shut." ^ 

one person, in what manner soever the;^ A controversy much more serious in 

may imagine them to be united, if its consequences, as it ended in the 

there be but one intelligent principle, or final separation of the Greek and Latin 

nature, there can be but one willfOut if churches, was started in the same cen- 

there be two intelligent princirfes, it is tury, about the procession of the Holy 

natural to expect two wills. But then Spvi*it. In the Nicene Creed, with the 

what certainty can there be that these addition which was afterwards made to 

two wills will always coincide, and what it, it is said, I believe in the Holy Spirit, 

inconveniencewould there not arise from which proceeds from the Father; and 

their difference P by this it was probably meant that the 

The Christian fathers who first ima- » Mosheim, ii. p. lOO. (f.) Bed. Hist. Cent. 

» Sueur, A.D. 629 and 680. Mosheim, [Vol. II.] viii. Pt. ii. Ch. v. Sect. ill. 

p. 37. (P.) BccL Hist. Cent, vil Pt. U. Ch. v. » Ibid. p. 162. (P.) Cent. iz. Pt a Ch. iU. 

Sect. xl. Sect. xzvL 
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Holy Spirit, as a distinct person, bore No people in the world were so mucB 
a similar relation to the Father, as the addicted to religious controversy as the 
source of divinity, to that which the Greeks. In the later period of that 
Son, or the Logos bore to him. But empire, notwithstanding the declining 
the Scriptures expressly asserting that state of their affairs, and the perpetu^ 
the Spirit was sent by the Son, or pro- inroads first of the Saracens and then 
ceeded from the Son, it probably came of the Turks, it continued to be one of 
by degrees to be imagmed, that his their most serious occupations; and 
nature was derived from that of the some of the emperors themselves en- 
Son, as well as from that of the Father ; tered into these debates with as much 
but we hear no consequence of this, till eagerness as any mere divines. One 
the year 447, when the words Filioque, of the most extraordinary instances of 
were added to the creed, by the order this occurs in the twelfth century, 
of a synod in Spain, whence it passed when a warm contest arose at Constan- 
into Gaul. In this state things con- tinople about the sense of these words 
tinned till the eighth century, when of Cnrist, " My Father is greater than 
the question was a good deal agitated, I." The emperor Emajiuel Comnenus 
as appears by a council of Gentilli held a council upon it, in which he ob- 
held m 766 ; and in 809 Charlemagne truded his own sense of them, which 
ordered a council to be held at Aix-la- was, that they " related to the flesh that 
Chapelle, in which the question con- washid in Christy and that was passible, 
cemmg the Holy Spirit was discussed, i.e. subject to suffering ; and not only 

In consequence of this, the Latins, ordered this decision to be engraved on 
in general at least, held that the Spirit tables of stone, in the principal church 
proceeded from the Father and the of Constantinople, but also published 
Son, and in the churches of I^rance an edict in which capital punishments 
and Spain, the creed was usually read were denounced against all such as 
in this manner : " I believe in the Holy should presume to oppose this explica- 
Spirit, which from all eternity pro- tion, or teach any doctrine repugnant 
ceeded from the Father and the Son.*' to it.** ^ However, the following em- 
This, however, was not the practice at peror, Andronicus, cancelled the edict, 
Rome, and Leo the Third, at least for and did everything in his power to put 
some time, ordered the creed to be read an end to the contest. But whetner 
as formerly. At length the Greeks the severe penalties which he enacted 
took offence at this addition, and Pho- against those who engaged in them 
tins, bishop of Constantinople, wrote had the effect he intended, we are not 
against it, as an innovation ; and after told. His measures do not seem to 
much debating on the subject, in the have been better adapted to gain his 
year 1054, the two churches finally end than those of his predecessor, 
separated, and excommunicated one ^ I shall close the account of these 
another on account of this difference, idle disputes, with mentioning one that 

When an attempt was made tore- was started in Barcelona, in 1351, "con- 
unite the two churches, at the council ceming the kind of worship that was 
of Ferrara, in 1439, this procession of to be paid to the blood of C^vrist" and 
the Holy Spirit was thus explained, which was revived " at Brixen in 1462," 
viz. " The Holy Spirit is eternally from when ** Jacobus a Marchia, a celebrated 
the Father and tne Son, and he pro- Franciscan, maintained publicly in one 
ceeds from them both eternally, as from of his sermons, that the blood which 
a single principle, and by one single Christ shed upon the cross did not be- 
procession.*'3 if my readers have any long to the divine natu/re, and, of con- 
ideas from these words, it is more than * Mosheim, II. 435, 436. (P.) This Emperor 
I can nrptpTirl fn "from an indifferent Prince was become a 

i can pretena to. wretched Divine." Eccles. Hist. Cent, xii 

> '* Histoire des Papes," IV. p. 124 (P.) Pt. ii. Ch. iii. Sect. xvi. 
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sequence, was not to be considered as probably rather Arians than what we 
the object of divine and immediate now cail Socinians. It would seem, 
worship." But the Dominicans op- however, that if the Waldenses (the 
posed this doctrine, and appealed to first reformers from Popery, and who 
Pius II., who contrived to put off the may be traced as far as the time of 
decision, so that the question remained Claudius, bishop of Turin) were Trini- 
undetermined in the church of Borne tarians, they did not originally lay 
to this day. * much stress on that doctrine. For, in 

Lastly, to conclude this Section, I their confession of faith, composed in 
must observe, that about the tenth 1120, which was sixty or seventy years 
century, a festival began to be held in before Valdo of Lyons, there is nothing 
honour of the Holy Trinity, in some under the article of Jesus concerning 
cathedrals, and in monasteries, and that his divinity, nor yet in that of 1544, 
John XXIL, who distinguished himself which was presented to the king of 
io much by his opinion concerning the France.' In the first of these it was 
beatific vision, fixed the office for it in only said, that " Christ was promised 
1334, and appointed the celebration of to the fathers, and was to make satis- 
it to be on the first Sunday after Pen- faction for sin." But after the time 
tecost ; and accordingly on this day it of the reformation by Luther, the Wal- 
has been kept by the church of Bome, denses, in a confession of faith, pre- 
and the church of England, ever since, sented to the king of Bohemia, in 1535, 

acknowledge expressly, "one essence 

of divinity in three persons, according 

SECTION XI. to the Nicene Creed and that of Atha- 

. -.w,^« . , „„.„. ^„ „„„ «^^^,r™-„^ rx« mTx^ nasius," both of which they mention.^ 

A. GENEKAL VIEW OF THE EECOVERY OF THE -ox. at> * j r 

____ZI_ __-__:_:. But no sooner were the nunds of men 

at full liberty to speculate concerning 
the doctrines of Christianity, and cir- 
We are not able to trace the doctrine cumstances excited them to it, but, 
of the proper humanity of Christ much while Luther and Calvin retained the 
later man the council of Nice; the commonly received opinion with respect 
Allan doctrine having been much more to Christ, there were many others of 
prevalent for a considerable time after- that age who revived the primitve doc- 
wards, especially by the influence of trine, though there were Arians among 
the emperors Constantius and Yalens ; them. The greater number, however, 
and the Arians were no less hostile to were of those who were afterwards 
this primitive doctrine than the Trini- called Socinians, from Faustus Socinus, 
tarians themselves. At length, though 
all the northern nations that embraced * ^"^ \ 7^!" first artide, on the object of 

BOA uu^o^v^Y'"^*^ «;«*v^ou**«.«^. ^ ^ worship, 18 strictly Unitarian, and as different 
OnriStianity were at nrst OI the Anan from the first article of the Church of England 
persuasion, vet, chiefly by the influence ^ possible. The second article describes Jeius 

g.the Popes, they licame gradually $S^ '^^^^^^oT^f^g^T^e -^rtl;! 

Trinitarians, and COntmued so till near version of SandixLS, (Hist. Bccl. p. 426,) and 

the reformation. ^^^ 1^^,^?T"; "^^^^^ probably have 

^i. ^ X X J.1- J. • !• approved it." L%ft of Erasmus, a.d. 1536. 4to. 

The first traces that we perceive of p; eii. 
the revival of the ancient doctrine, are „ * Jf<i^ ^^$Kf,"^J^^^ des Eglises Evang^- 

».^^^.« +1,^* Aiv.;r.»^«»« T?^^ T r.««««^4- liques des Vallees du Piemont, ou Vaudoises," 

among the Albigenses. * or i cannot i^^g^ pp 94^ qj and io». (P.) in the ConfesKioif, 
say that I perceive any among the pro- 1120, Art. 11. is in these words, " We believe 
per WaldenBes. and the Albigenses were ^^^.^^^^Sg^ ^'^^'ioSJ^trlSl^ 

1 Ibid. IL pp. 269, 270. (P.) The Pope decreed there is no other reference to a Trinity. Of 

•* that both sides of the question might be law- Clirist, it is said. Art. VI., that " he was bom at 

fully held, until Christ's Vicar upon earth should the time appointed by God his Father." See 

find leisure and opi)ortunity.for examining the "A True Copy of an Ancient Confession," Ac, 

matter, and determining on what side the truth from Moreland's History, p. 57, in "the History 

lay." Cent. xv. Ft ii. Ch. iii. Sect. ziv. ot Popery," 1735, I. pp. 423, 424. 
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who distmgoislied himself by his writ- tinguished of whom were the truly 

ings among those of them who settled in learned and pious Mr. Biddle,' and his 

Pmand, where they had many churches, patron the most excellent Mr. Firmin ; 

and continued in a flourishing state till and it does not appear that there were 

the year 1658, when they were, with many, if an^, Anans among them, the 

great cruelty and injustice, banished term ITm^arianbeinff then synonymous 

from that country.* This event, how- to what is now gblIIqS Socmiom, A^xsr- 

ever, like others of a similar nature, wards, however, chieflyby the influence 

conlaributed to the spreading of their of Mr. Whiston and Dr. Clarke in the 

doctrine in other countries. Established Church, and of Mr. Emlyn 

In England this doctrine appears to and Mr. Peirce among the Dissenter^ 

have had many advocates about the the Arians became so much the more 

time of the civil war,' the most dis- numerous body, that the old Unitarians 

would do no good;" that he ehotild be made 

1 See Touhnin's Socinus, p. 274. The kin^, *<to sweat with arguments/' but that the ma- 

who banished them, was Jolm Cazimir, a cardi- gistrate had '* no authoritanve power under the 

nal, who had been a Jesuit. In 1668 he abdi- gospel to remedy it" The other said, 'Hhattbe 

cated, and became abbofc of St. Oermain de»Frez, .magistrate mig^t not punish such," and "had 

at Paris, where he died in 1672. In a chapel notibiing to do in matters of religion, but in civil 

dedicated to this St. Oazimr, is^ft temb with a -things only." Edwards adds, on the authority 

•long inscription. Sterna Memoria Regit Orthodoxi. of " a common councilman of good worth,— -that 

Among. his exploits are ''Sociniani regno pulsi, an Independent Minister, witioin a few miles of 

ne Casimirum, haberent regem, qui Christum, London, one-Mr. L., had said to htm, 'ih&t men 

Detun non haberent." See ** A New Pesoription ought not to be troubled for their consciences, 

ol Paris," 1687, PL ii. p. 07. but Papists should be suffered ; and for his part, 

3 One t>f these was Paul Best, of whose life if he knew any Papists, who were at their de- 

and wxitingB I know nothing, but whose suffer- votions of beads, images, Ac, he would not 

ings, ftrom the Long Parliament, will sufficiently have them hindered or disturbed.' " It is to be 

appear by the following passages in Whitelocko's regretted that we have not the names of theae 

Memorials: — tlu^ee ministers who were lights shining in a 

"1646^ -January 28. The day of the monthly dark place. See Oangrcena, "Ed. Srd, 1646, p. 46. 
fast. In the evening the House met, and heard Another Anti-Trinitarian of this period, whose 

a report from the Committee of Plundered Mini- name has been preserved, was John Frye, a mem- 

sten, of the blasphemies of one Paul Best, who bcxr of title Long Pariiament, to which he w^ 

deniedithe Trinity of the Godhead, and the Deity chosen for Shaftesbury, first in 1640, when his. 

qf Christ, aaadtbie H^y iSfhost. The House ordered election on some account was made void, and 

him to.be kept dose prisoner, and an ordinance again in 1646. He was " suspended for writing 

to be iMTought in. to puniah. him with death." a book against the Trinity; but. xxpon deolAring 

This committee was named from the design of that he abominated the opinions charged upon 

its first appointment in 1642, to reimburse minis- him, re-admitted February 3, 1648-9, but dis- 

ters who had suffered- from the Royalists. abl^ February 24, 1650-1, for the some kind of 

"February 16. The Committee of Plundered offence." Mr. F. was one " of the commissioners 

Ministers oraered to draw up an Ordinance for appointed for ^e trial of the king, who occa- 

punlshing Paul Best for his blasphemies. sionally attended; but did not sign the warrant for 

'* March 28. Debate of. the blasphemies of beheading him." Pari. Hist. Ed. 2ad, IX. p. 27. 
Paul Best. Divines ordered to confer with him Of these transactions, Whitelocke has the follow- 
to convince him of his sin, and that a charge be ing account : — 
prepared against him. " 1650~1, February 24. Mr. Fry, a Member of 

'VApril 8. Paul Best brought to the bar, heard Parliament, being accused by Q. Downes, another 

his chaiige, and by his answer confessed the Member in Parliament, for a book written by 

Trinity, and that he hoped to be saved thereby ; Mr. Fry, and Mr. Fry having printed another 

but denied the three persons, as a Jesuitical book with all this matter in it ; titie House voted 

tenet." this to be a breach of the privilege of Parliament. 

It is well known what Unitarians of that age They voted other matters in the book to be 

understood, when they confessed the Trinity, erroneous, profane and highly scandaloits. That 

thoiigh it was too much like an unworthy sub- the book be burnt, and Mr. .F^^ disabled to sit in 

terfuge, to employ the term. What became of Parliament as a member thereof." 
Paul Best I cannot find. Whitelocke records. The accuser was '* Colonel John Downes, one 

" April 29, An ordinance to be brought in, for of the I(egicides, and a Member of the Council 

punishment of heresies and such as divulge of State." One o^ Mr. I^s pieces was entitled 

them," and " 1647, July 24, Order to bum a '< A Brief Ventfiation of that Chaffie and Absurd 

pamphlet of Pavi Beit's, and the printers to be Opinion of Three Persons, or Substances in the 

punished." Godhead." On this the Parliament sat "from 

That virulent foe of Toleration, Thomas Ed- morning to night in debate." See Wood, Art. 

wards, the shalUm Sdwtrds in Milton's Sonnet, Cheynell.in Athen. Oxon. 1692, II. pp. 246, 247. 
speaks of '*Paul BeiCs damnable doctrines * See Toulmin's SbciniM, p. 278, and his i2m«u7 

against the Trinity," and denounces two In- x>f Biddle's Life, 1791, j>aMtm. Also Dr. Twicers, 

dependent Ministers in the city. One of them In Brit. Kog. 1770, VI. p. 79. Mr. John Faring- 

u»d declared that Paul Bufk "imprisonment ton, ol tilie-Innor Tem^, appears to have been 
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wane in a manner extinct. But of late very mnch, and seems now to be the 

yjBars^ Dr. Latdner' and others having prevailing opinion among those who 

written in favour of the simple human- have distrngoished themsdves by their 

ity of Ohiigt; this doctrine nas spread freedom of thinking in matters of re- 
ligion. This has been more especiallv 

MddU^a Mriisst biographer. Wood has given a +li« casfi ranftft tha nnnliAn^inn rno/l** +!rv 

fun and lomarkabiy fair aooount of him, per- ^® case mnce ine application made to 

haps recollecting that Biddie's bitterest perae- parliament Dj some members of the 

a^ w«e«J«otte foes of the crown and tiie church of England for relief in the 

mitre. He thus writes at the concluaion of his v.„ •„«„„ ^r „„i.„« -^j.* 2 j 

article:— business 01 subscription,' and more 

"By the filth of a prison, in hot weather, particularly SO since the erection of 

SS^I'^tS^A 4iSf m^r kS: ^1 the Unit^man Chanel hj Mr. Lindsey, 

another the 22nd day), about five of the clock in (wno, irom a principle of conscience, 

themoTOing.tothegi^grfefof hisdiscq^^^^^^ on this ground only, voluntarily re- 

1662. Whereupon his body being conveyed to the - ^j t -^ p i*. ,^ V^ •', « 

iHirial-iplaoe joining to Old Bedlam, in Moorfields, «gnea hlS preterment m the church of 

near London, was there xieposited by the Jlngland,) and the publication of his 

brethren, who soon after took, care that an J-nnTn/i^/ wi*+li i+o Sl^n',,^1 a-nA ^4^\^^^ 

altar monument of stone should be erected over -^POlogy, With itS beqiMl, and other 

his grave, with an inscription thereon, showing excellent WOrks, m Vindication of his 

^** «w« JfcM««r <ir^r<« <ir ih* Univtr$ity of conduct and opinion.* 

Oxtn^, and that M had given to tiie world great -ri • .Vf* _j. :i* xi j 

speeiment of hU learning and piety. He had in "IS SOIWefclung extraordinary, that 

him a Aarp and quick judgment, and a pro- the Socinians in Poland thoucrht it 

■;tef ^rr.* ^% nX"^±: th«ir duty. « Chmtians. and fudeed 



witnai, was m a capacity 01 aevoiuincf ail ne — -"^ xT i a — ~/^r*7""7— ■»» '***'^ *«.v»v^^vi. 
read. He was wonderfuHy well versed in the essential to Ohnstiamtv, to pray to 




was accounted, by those of his persuasion, a presence with them, and whose know> 

S'SS^\^.tl»iW^c^°'^.S T^of \^ situation, they coidd not 

him. Also, so devout, that he seldom or never thereiore be assured of; and though 

P~^ ^fiii^otit being prostrate or flat an the they had no authority whatever in the 

^ood thus mentions that extraordinaiy youth Scnptures for SO doing, nor indeed in 

who translated Biddie's Catechism into Latin ; the practice of the primitive church 

W'tolSSSr.^l^AJl^i^oWS^ f^ ?«^tt« timeofth« council of Nice. 

by his care, died 27th Sept. 1665, aged 16 years, oOCmus himself was of this opuiion, 

one rade at the bottom of Biddie's monument." 

Athen, Oxon. II. p. 202. 1780, concerning the Question whether the 

The " burial i^laco " of Biddle was ''the New Logos supplied the Place of a hiunan Soul in 
Churchyard in Pettit FVowce, given by the City, .the Person of Josus Christ.' To this letter, 
and consecrated June 4. 1617, for the burial of which is supposed to have been originally ad- 
strangers, espedaUy of the French, who were dressed to Lord Barrington, were now added 
numerous there. That ground is now part of 'Two Postscripts.' It is observable, that Dr. 
the site of New Broad Street, and it is, probably, Lardner did not derive his opinions from the 
vain to inquire after Biddie's tomb. study of the Socinian authors." Dr. L. also, 

Tet, though his tomb cannot be discovered, about the same time, revised for publication 

his scriptural doctrine of the divine unity, for Mr. Cardale's " True Doctrine of the New Tosta- 

which he endured a great fight qf affiictions, has ment concerning Jesus Christ." Dr. KippU, 

not been lost ; but taught, in the very neighbour- Life of Dr. Lardner, 1768. pp. Iviii. lix. Ixvii. 

hood which c(«tains his ashes, with a zeal, ' See " List of the Petitioning Clergy, 1772," 

abOity, and the recommendation of an exem- Hon. Repos. XIII. pp. 15-17. There are in- 

plary life like his own, and in connexion with teresting x>ai^cular8 on this subject in Ifr. 

those idMS of the divine influence, and the divine Belsham's Mem. of Lindsey, pp. 46^2. 

character, to which Biddle had but partially * Mr. Lindsey's temi>orary chapel was opened 

attained. I refer to the exerUons of my valued by him on Sunday. April 17, 1774, and the 

friend, the late Bfr. Vidler, lost to his family and present chaiwl, March 29, 1778. See Mem. of L. 

his Chilstian associates, too near the age at pp. 110 and 138. The Apology was published in 

which Biddle rested from his labours; but whose Jan. 1774, a 4th Ed. 1782, and this year (1818) it 

enlightooed views of truth, with his enenry has been reprinted by the Unitudan Society, 

and sucoess in reoommending them, happuy The Segud was published in 1776. Dr. Priestley 

survive, in the same connexion. Frimo avulso published a pamphlet, entitled, " A Letter to a 

non d^t alter. Layman, on the Subject of Mr. lindsey's Pro- 

1 "In 17^9, Dr. Lardner pablished. but with- posal for a Reformed Bngliah Church, on tfao 

out his name* 'A Letter written m the year Flan of Dr. Clarice. 1774'' 
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of his countenance to the imprisonment character to thepatriarchs and prophets 

and other hardships which irrancis Da- before he was bom of the Virgin Mary, 

vides suffered for opposing it.^ How- But, besides that this doctrine savours 

ever, the famous Simon Budnaaus was of thatof thepre-existenceofallhuman 

also of those who denied that any kind souls, a-doctrme which has no counte- 

of worship ought to be paid to Jesus nance in reason or revelation (though 

Christ, contrary to the opinion of So- it was generally held by philosophers 

cinus."^ at the time that the Trinitarian and 

Many of those who went by the name Arian doctrines were broached, and in- 

of Anabaptists at the beginning of the deed served as a necessary foundation 

Reformation, held the doctrine of the for them), it has staggered many, when 

simple humanity of Christ ; insomuch they reflect coolly upon the suDJect, to 

that, before the time of Socinus, they think that so exalted a bein^asthis,an 

generally went by that name. Ajnong unique in the creation, a bem^ next in 

these one of the nrst was Lewis Hetzer, dignity and intelligence to Grod himself, 

who appeared in 1524, and who " about possessed of powers absolutely incom> 

three years afterwards was put to death prehensible by us, should inhabit this 

at Constance."^ particular spot in the universe, in pre- 

Several of the Socinians of that age ference to any other in the whole extent 

held the doctrine of the personality of of perhaps a boundless creation, 
the Holv Spirit, considering him as a It cannot, also, but be thought a little 

being of a super-angelic order. Of this extraordinary, that there should be no 

opinion was Mr. Biddle.* trace of the apostles having ever re- 

The first Arians in England were of garded their Master in this high light, 

the opinion of the origin^ Arians, viz. For, being Jews, they would certainly 

that Christ was the first of all creatures, consider him at first as a man like them- 

and even existed from eternity, by an selves, since no Jew ever expected any 

eternal derivation from his eternal Fa- other for their Messiah. Indeed, it can 

ther, that he was the immediate maker never be thought that Peter and others 

of the world, and of all things, visible would have made so free with our Lord, 

and invisible, and appeared in a divine as they sometimes did, if they had con- 

1 See this question examined by Dr. Toulmin. ^^^""^ ^ ^8 their mafe^r, and the 

Soeinvn, pp. 82-95. being who supported the whole um- 

2 Moaheim, IV. p. 199. (P.) Cent, xvi Pt. ii. yerse; and therefore must have been 

Sect. lu. Ch. IV. xxii. xxiii. According to San- • • _x r xi. j_j 

dins, Budnceus recanted. "Deiapsus est in present m every part ot the creation, 
opiuionem de christo Domino, divino cuitu non giving his attention to everything, and 

^°J^t^iiii?u1rfSS,"S^Sn';Xl^' efrt&'g his power upon everything. 
perhibetur." Bibi. Anti-Tiin. 1G84, p. 54. at the same tmie as he was tamiuarly 

3 Ibid. IV. p. 169. (P.) Ibid. III. Mosheim conversing with them. Moreover, the 

describes Hetzer as " one of the wandermg: and v • x r\x. , , ,- i xi. 'x i. 

fanaticai Andbaptut*;* but tbis name seems iustory 01 tne temptation^ whether it be 

generally to provoke that historian's ill-will ; supposed to be a reaHty, or a vision, 

M.^fir?Jfe^~rS^t^hrve'd:;^;^4d*°mo«".Si must be altogether improbable On such 

spectable epithets. Sandius attributes to him, a Supposition. For what COuld be the 

among other pieces, one against the deity of offer of the kingdoms of this world, SUp- 
Christ, which Zuinglius suppressed. Hetzer • 77 r xX. 'xi. x x* 

was beheaded, Feb. 4, 1529. Bibl. Anti-Trin, posmg all 01^ them, Without exception, 

p. 17. to have been intended, to him who made 

. * He beUeved that "there is one principal fl,ftwnrlfi nnfi wnqalrPflflvin rkntssPRRinn 
minister of God and Christ, peculiarly sent from ^^^.^a » j T ^^^^^ "^ possession 
heaven to sanctify the church, who, by reason of it P And there 13 no trace 01 the 

of his eminency and intimacy ^th God, is apostles, after their supernatural illu- 

nngled out of the number of the other heavenly *. ,» j- • jtt x • x i 

ministers or angels.... and that this minister of UUnatlOU, OlSCOVenng the great mistake 

God and Christ is the Holy Spirit." See Biddie's they had been under with respect to 

Confession, Art. vi. p. 18, and his Tieelve Argu- xi.-„ an>^iPP+ On +>ia PnTi+r^rv fliPv 

menu. Unit. Tracts, 4to. 1691, Vol. I. See also this subject. Un the contrary, they 
Touimin's Review, p. 20. coutinued to speak as if their former 
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ideas of hm had been just, never giving we not be satisfied witb supposing him 
him any higher title than that of a to have been a mere man ? The pur- 
man approved of Chd, See. poses of his mission certainly could not 

If it DO supposed that while Christ require more. For it cannot be said 
was on earth he ceased to discharge the that anything is ascribed to him that 
high office he held before, viz. support- a mere man (aided, as he himself says 
ing cM ihmgs hy the word of his power, he was, by the power of Grod, his Father) 
iJiere yri]! be some difficulty in suppos- was not equal to. And in other re- 
ing how, and hy whom, it was performed spects there seems to be a peculiar ijro- 
in tlukt interval. For certainly it would priety in a man like ourselves being 
not have been delegated to Christ, or employed on such a commission as that 
any other created being, if there had of Christ, with respect to m^n ; as his 
not been some impropriety in its being being an example to us, and especially 
done immediately by Grod himself. That in his resurrection being the resurrec- 
our Lord had a knowledge of the rank tion of a man like ourselves, and there- 
he held before he came into the world, fore a more proper pattern of our own, 
must, I think, be allowed by all Anans, and consequently a greater encourage- 
if they give any attention to many cir- ment to us to look for the same. So 
cumstances in the gospel history, es- that all the advantages of the Socinian 
pecially to our Lord's praying for the hypothesis (and it cannot be denied to 
glory which he had with the Father be- have some) are abandoned, and yet the 
fore the fotmdation of the world, which peculiar ones of the original Arian hypo- 
all Arians suppose to refer to his pre- thesis are not preserved, in the more 
existent state. qualified one, while no new advantage 

Forthese, I suppose, and other reasons can be claimed by it. For all that can 
whichmight be alleged, a middleopinion be said in its favour is, that the mind 
has been adopted by some Arians. For does nok revolt at it quite so much as 
they consider Christ merely as a pre- at the on^|inal hypothesis, 
existent Spirit, but one who never had With respect to the Trinitarians of 
any business out of this world, and had the present age, and especially with us 
no concern in making it; nor do all of in England, ULOse who nave written on 
thenoi suppose that Christ was even the the subject are far from being agreed in 
medinmoi divine communicationsto the their opinions, and therefore ought to 
patriarchs, &c. But then they do not be classed very differently from one an- 
seem to consider that many of the texts other. But as they can agree in using 
which, when interpreted hterallv, refer the same phraseology, and mankind in 
to the pre-existence of Christ, re&r also, general look no farther, they pass un- 
b^ the same mode of interpretation, to censured, and the emoluments of the 
his bein^ the maker of the world, &c., establishment are equaUy accessible to 
&Q,, SO tnat if these texts do not prove them all. They are all, however j re- 
both these particulars, they prove nei- ducible to two classes, viz. tHat of those 
ther of them, If those texts which seem who, if thejr were ingenuous, would rank 
to speak of hoth these circumstances, with Socinians, beheving that there is 
viz. the pre-existence of Christ, and his no proper divinity in Christ, besides 
makingof the world, will admit of some that of the Father; or else with Tri- 
other construction, much more may theists, holding three equal and dis- 
those which seem to reifer to his pre- tinctGk>ds. For, it cannot be pretended 
existence only. that the words hemg and persons, have 

Besides*. U we ovioe give up the idea any definable diJSerence in their corre- 
of Christ Myjngbeto^ the maker of Uie sponding ideas, when applied to this 
world, and content ocirselves with sup- subiect. 

posing him to have been a being of a l^r. Waterland, and the generality of 
much more limited capacity, why may the more strict Trinitarians, make three 
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proper distmct persons m the Trinity, Dr. Watts.^ But, in fad^ this scheme 
independent of each other, which is only enables persons to nse the lan- 
nothing less than makinff three distinct gnage, and to enjoy the reputation of 
Grods. Mr. Howe would haye helped orthodoxy, when they l^y^, i^o inst 
out this hypothesis by supposing a title to eilJier. For the diyinity of the 
mutual «e^-con8Ctou8n6«8 among them. Father dnjoellmg m, or ever so inti- 
But this is equally arbitrary and inef- mately waited to, what is conlesBed to 
fectual ; since three perfectly distinct be a creatwre, is still no other than the 
intelligent beings still remain. For, sup- divinity of the Father in that creature^ 
posing a proper self- consciousness tope and by no means any proper divinity 
commumcated to three men, this cir- of its own. 

cumstance could never be imagined to Besides, whatever we may fancy we 
make them one man. ^ can do by words, which are arbitrary 

Bishops Pearson and Bull were of things, and which we can twist and 
opinion, ** that thongh Grod the Father vary as we please, the properties and 
is \h<dfowntam of the Deity, the whole prerogatives of divinity eam/iMt be eom- 
divine nature is communicated &om municated. The Divine Being- cannot 
the Father to the Son, and from boidi give his own supremaoy ; aoS what- 
to the Spirit ; yet, so as that the ever he can gvoe, he must have a power 
Father and Son are not separate, nor of wthdrtJifwviig, w> that if he bLouM 
separable from the divinity, but do communicate ahy extraordinary powers 
Btill exist in it."^ But this wnMn is a to Christ or to the JEToZy BfvrU, (sup- 
mere hypothetical thing, of which we posing this to have been a disthict 
can neither have evidence nor ideas, being,) he can, whenever he pleases. 
If the Father be the sole fountain of withdraw those powers; and tor the 
Deity, he only is Qod, in the proper same reason* as he voluntarily gave 
sense of the word, and the two others them their hemg, he must have a 
can be nothing but creaiwes, whether power of taking away that alao. How 
they exist in tne Deity (of which also ^n can they make two parts of a 
we nave no idea) or out of him. proper Trindiy in the dwtne nattBre, 

" Dr. Wallis," says Dr. Doddridee, and be said to be equal vn power omd 
" thought the distinction between tne ghry with the Father 9 
three persons was only modal; which Christians should be ashamed of 
seems also to have been Archbishop such unworthy subter^es as these. 
Tillotson's opinion.]' If so, they were The most fearless integrity^ and the 
both of them nothing more than Sa- truest simpHcity of language^ become 
bellians, whom all the ancients classed Christians, who wish to know, and to 
with Unitanans. In the same class propagate truth. Certainly^ if men 
also, ought to be ranked Dr. Thomas be deceived, they are not matruoted. 
Burnet, who " maintains one self- AH that we con gain by ambigaoos 
existent and two dependent beings; language is, to make our readers or 
but asserts, that the two latter are so 



united to, and inhabited by the former, J! 5® 7^ certainly suspected by tiw j^ot 

,r . 1 ' ._. i? x"L A • j'__^_ Tnnitanans, as appears by a pampniet raititled 

that, by virtue Ot tnat umon, divme "The Scripture Doctrine of ttie Trfatty vincB- 



iaHLcm l» Mr. WattsTa Scheme of 
^erson and two divine Powers, by 

,-,, ... .«. -rxin.,. ^yior. Ed.* 2nd, 1728." Tlie author 

ly the opimon of Dr. Doddnage was Tutor of atLHtdia^endent Academy at Bept- 

himseL^ and piobably that of a pjat ^^- AlSJl^ii^A^tS;?^ StSS 
number ot those who were eoucatea inaiWntf^nAVi^TeMy^eredth^ shook it must 
under him, and perhaps also that of ha^ receive* <rcHia Mr. Tom]dttt;s "4yi>e<rf— 

-^ "^ concerning the plain Sense of Scripture,'^ 1722, 

1 Doddridge's Lectures, p. 408. (P.) IBwp. ' in answier to his " Christian Bootrlne of the 

cjuucii Trinity, or Father, Son and Cl^iitt, Three Fer- 

3 Ibid. i>..i(tt. (P. sons and One Qod.'^ 
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hearers imagine that we think as they a season of darkness, it will, I doubt 
do. But this is so far from disposing not, increase to tlie j^erfect day. The 
tiiem to change their opinions, or te great article of the unity of God will, 
lay aside tkeir prejudices, that it can in time, be uniformly professed by all 
only tend to confirm them. As to any that bear the Christian name; and {hen, 
inconveniences we may bring upon but not before, may we hope and expect, 
ourselves by an undisguised avowal of that, being also freed from other cor- 
whatever we apprehend to be the truth, ruptions and embarrassments, Christi- 
we may assure ourselves, that the God anity will recommend itself to the ac- 
of h^th, whom we honour by our ceptance of Jews and Mahometans, and 
conduct, will reward tis, at leaa^ with become the religion of the whole world, 
that iiMJoa/rd peace of mind, which can But so long as Christians in general 
never be enjoyed by those who so are chargeable with this fundamental 
miserably prevaricate in a business of error of worshipping more Gods than 
such moment as this. And what are one, Jews and Mahometans will always 
all the honours and emoluments of hold their religion in abhorrence. As, 
this world, without that satisfaction of therefore, we wish to see the general 
mind? spread of the gospel, we should exert 

Light having thus, at length, sprung ourselves to restore it to its pristine 
up in the Christian world, after so long purity in this respect. 



PART II. 

THE HISTOBY OF OPINIONS EELATING TO THE DOCTEINE 

OF ATONEMENT. 

THE INTRODUCTION because it is said that sin, as an ofTence 

against an infinite Being, requires xd. 

As the doctrine of the divine unity imfinite satisfaction, which can only be 

was infringed by the introduction of made by an infinite jyerson, that is, 

that of the divinity of Christ, and of one who is no less than God himself, 

the Holy Spirit (as a person distinct Christ, therefore, in order to make this 

from the Father), so the doctrine of infinite satisfaction for the sins of men, 

the natural placability of the Divi/ne must himself be God, equal to the 

Bei/ngt and our ideas of the equity of Father. The justice of Godbeiug now 

his government, have been greatly fully satisfied by the death of Christ, 

debased by the gradual introduction the sinner is acquitted. Moreover, as 

of the modem doctrine of atonem&ifU, the sins of men have been thus im- 

which reptesents the Divine Being as puted to Christ, his righteousness is, 

withholdmg his mercy from the truly on the other hand, imputed to them ; 

penitent, till a full satisfaction be and thus they are accepted of God, 

made to his justice ; and for that pur- not on account of what they have done 

pose, as substituting his own innocent themselves, but for what Christ had 

Son in the place of sinful men. done for them. 

This corruption of the genuine doc- As I conceive this doctrine to be a 

trine of revelation is connected with gross misrepresentation of the cha- 

the doctrine of tiie divinity of Christ ; racter and moral government of God, 

B 2 



THAT CnEIST DID NOT DDE TO MAKE 
SATISFACTION FOR THE SINS OF MEN. 
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and to affect many other articles in and of his abhorrence of sin to th« 

the scheme of Christianity, greatly subjects of his government, 

disfiguring and depraving it; I shall Is it not snrprising, then, that, in all 

show, in a fuller manner than I mean the books of scripture, we nowhere find 

to do with respect to any other corrup- the 'principle on which the doctrine of 

tion of Christianiiy, that it has no atonement is founded? For though 

countenance whatever in reason, or the the sacred writers often speak of the 

Scriptures; and, therefore, that the malignant nature of sin, they never go 

whok doctrine of atonement, with a single step farther, and assert that, 

every modification of it, has been a " it is of so heinous a nature, that God 

departure from the primitive and cannot pardon it without an adequate 

genuine doctrine of Christianity. satisfaction being made to his justice, 

and the honour of his laws and govem- 

_____ ment." Nay, the contrary sentiment 

occurs everywhere, viz. that repen- 
tance and a good hfe are, of them^ 

SECTION L selves, sufficient to recommend us to 

the divine favour. Notwithstanding 
80 many notorious sinners, particular 
persons, and whole nations, are ad- 

It is hardly possible not to suspect dressed by inspired persons, and their 

the truth of this doctrine of atonement, conduct strongly remonstrated against 

when we consider that the general in the course of the sacred history, 

maxims to which it may be reduced, none of them are ever directed to any- 

are nowhere laid down, or asserted, in thing farther than their own hearts 

the Scriptures, but others quite con- and lives. Betum unto me, and I will 

trary to them, retwn unto you, is the substance of all 

It is usual with the sacred writers, they say on these occasions^ 

both of the Old and New Testament, Certainly, then, we ought to suspend 

to assign Uhe reasons of such of the our assent to a doctrine of this im- 

divine proceedings respecting the portant nature, which no person can 

human race, as are more difficult to pretend to deduce except by way of 

be comprehended, and the necessity tnference from particular expressions, 

and propriety of which are not veiy which have mucn the air of fi^re and 

obvious, and might be liable to be allusion. On the other hand, it seems 

called in question. Such is the divine natural to explain a few obscure expres- 

condescension to the weakness, short- sions and passages, by other numerous, 

sightedness, and even the perverseness plain and striking texts, relating to the 

of men. He is willing that we should same suWect; and these unifonnly re- 

6e satisfied that all his ways a/re equal, present God as our universal parent, 

that they are all just, reasonable and pardoning sinners freeVy, that is, from 

expedient, even in cases where our his natural goodness and mercy, when- 

concern in them is not very apparent, ever they truly repent and reform their 

Much more, then, might we expect an lives. 

explanation of the divine measures. All the declarations of divine mercy 

when the very end which is answered are made without reserve or limitation 

by them is lost if we do not enter into to the truly penitent, through all the 

the reasons of them, as is evidently books of scripture, without the most 

the case with respect to the doctrine distant hint of any regard being had 

of atonement ; since the proper end of to the sufferings or merit of any being 

the measures which this opinion re- whatever. It is needless to quote many 

presents the Divine Being to have examples of this. One only, and that 

takeii was the ddspla/y of his justice, almost the first that occurs, may suffice. 
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It is tlie declaration that God made of structions to wbicli they are now too 

his character to Moses, presently after much open. 

the Israelites had sinned in making Indeed, admitting the popular doc- 
the golden calf. Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7 : trine of atonement the whole of the 
" And the Lord passed by before him, Old Testament is, throughout, a most 
and proclaimed, the Lord, the Lord unaccountable book, and the religion 
God, merciful and gracious, long-suffer- it exhibits is defective in the most 
iog, and abundant in goodness and essential article. Also the Jews in on r 
truth, keeping mercy for thousands. Saviour's time had cei-tainly no idea 
forgiving miquity, and transgression of this doctrine. If they had, they 
and sin." In the New Testament also would have expected a suffering, and 
we are said to be "justified freely by not a triumphant Messiah, 
the grace of God." feom. iii. 24. Tit. With respect to forgiveness of in- 
ui. 7. Now, certainly, if the favour juries, the Divine Being always pro- 
had been procured by the suffering of poses his own conduct to our imitation; 
another person, it could not have been and in the Lord's Prayer we are required 
said to be bestowed /reeZi/. "to forgive others, as we hope to be 

Agreeably to this, David, and other forgiven ourselves." Now it is cer- 

pious persons in the Old Testament, tainly required ofus, that if our brother 

m their penitential addresses to the only re^^e^i^, we should forgive him, even 

Divine Being, never plead anything though he should repeat his offence 

more than their own repentance, and seven times a day. Luke xvii, 4. Up- 

the free mercy of God. Thus David, on the same generous maxim, therefore, 

Ps. XXV. 6, 7 ; " Remember, Lord, thy we cannot but conclude that the Divine 

tender mercies, and thy loving-kind- Being acts towards us. 

nesses, for they have been ever of old. The parables, by which our Lord 

Bemember not the sins of my youth represents the forgiving mercy of God, 

nor my transgressions; according to thy are the farthest possible from being 

mercy remember thou me, for thy good- calculated to give us an idea of his re- 

ness* sake, Lord." quiring anything more than merely 

If the doctrine of atonement be true, repentance on the part of the offender. 
it cannot, however, be pretended that What else can we infer from the para- 
David, or any other pious person in ble of the prodigal son, or the master 
the Old Testament, was at all acquain- whose servant owed him a thousand 
ted with it ; and therefore the helief talents, &c. ? 

of it cannot be necessary to salvation, If our Lord had considered the Jews 

or indeed of much consequence. Had as having lost sight of the fxindamen- 

this doctrine, on which so much stress tal principle of their religion, he would 

is now laid, been true, we should have certainly nave pointed it out to them, 

expected that Job, David, Hezekiah, and have drawn their attention to it. 

Nehemiah and Daniel should have been If, therefore, the proper end of his 

reproved whenever they presumed to coming into the world had been to 

mention their integrity before God, make satisfaction to the justice of God 

and took refuge in his mercy only, by his death, (which certainly they 

without interposing the sufferings or who did not expect a suffering Messiah 

merits of the Messiah to mediate for could have no idea of,) he would have 

them. Also, some strong clauses should taken some opportunity of explaining 

have been annexed to l£e absolute and it to them. But nothing of this kind 

unlimited declarations of the divine occurs in the whole course of his preach- 

mercy that are so frequent in the ing ; and though he frequently speaks 

Old Testament, which would have re- of his death, it is never as having had 

strained and fixed their meaning, in such an end. 

order tcf prevent the dangerous con- Our Lord speaks of repentance, of 
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^ood works, and of the mercy of God, great caase of his death ; and as little 
in the very same strain with that of do we find of it in the history of the 
Moses and the prophets, and without book of Acts, after the minds of the 
giving any intimation that their doc- apostles were fally illuminated with the 
trine was defective on those heads, knowledge of the gospel. They only 
In his account of the proceedings of call upon all vnen ev&iyvohere to repent 
the day of judgment, the righteous are and believe the gospel, for the retnia^ 
represented as thinking humbly of sion of their sins. 
themselves, but they never refer them- The apostle Peter, in his discourse 
selves to the sufferings or merit of their to the Jews, immediately after the 
judge, as the ground of their hopes ; descent of the Holy Spirit, and again 
though nothing can be conceived to in the temple, upon the cure of the 
have been more natural and pertinent impotent man, paints in the blackest 
on the occasion. colours the sin of the Jews in crucify- 
Whenever our Lord speaks of the ing our Lord ; but though he exhorts 
object of his mission and death, as he them to repentance, he says not one 
oftendoes,itiseither in a more general word of satisfaction, expiation, or 
way, as for the salvation of the world, atonement, to allay any ap»prehension 
to do the will of God, to fulfil the they might have of the divine justice, 
scripture prophecies, &c., or more par- And a fairer opportunity he could not 
ticularly, to give the fullest proof of have wished to introduce the subject, 
his mission by his resurrection from How fine a turn might he have then 
the dead, and an assurance of a similar given to the popular cry of the same 
resurrection of all his followers. He nation, at the time of our Lord's cruci- 
also compares- his being raised upon fixion. His blood be on us, cmd on our 
the cross to the elevation of the serpent children I Instead of this, he only ex- 
in the wilderness, and to seed buried in horts them to repent, and to believe 
the ground, as necessary to its future that Jesus was the Messiah, for the 
increase. But all these representations remission of their sins. What he says 
are qpite foreign to anything in the concerning the death of Christ is only 
doctrine of atonement. that ** he was delivered to them by the 
When our Lord takes so much pains determinate council and foreknowledge 
to reconcile the apostles to his death, of God, and that with wicked hands 
in several discourses, of which we they had put him to death." Acts ii. 
have a particular account in the 23, iii. 17, 18. 

gospel of John, he never tells them Stephen, in his long speech at his 

that he must die in order to procure trial, makes frequent mention of the 

the pardon of their sins; nor do we death of Christ, but he says not one 

find the least hint of it in his solemn word of his being a propitiation for sin, 

intercessoiy prayer before his death, to lead his hearers to consider it in 

On the contrary, he speaks of their that light. 

sufferings and death in the same light What could have been a fairer op- 
as his own. To James and John he portunity for introducing the doctiine 
says, Mark x. 39, " Ye shall, indeed, of satisfaction for sin by the death of 
drink of the cup which I drink of, and Christ than the evangelist Philip had, 
with the baptism that I am baptized when he was explaining to the Eunuch 
with, shall ye be baptized." And he the only prophecy in the Old Testa- 
recommends his own example to them, ment which can be construed to re- 
in laying down his life for them, present it in that light ? And yet in 
John XV. 12, 13. the whole story, which is not a very 
After he is risen from the dead, he concise one, there is no mention of 
keeps the same profound silence on the it. And when the Eunuch declares 
subject of the supposed true and only his faith, which gave him a right to 
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Christian baptasm, it is simply tliis, solntely silent, where we cannot but 

tiiat Jesue is the Bon of Chd. think there was the greatest occasion 

The apostle Peter, preaching to Oor- to open themselves &eely concerning 

neliaSf tne first of the proper Gentile the doctrine of atonement; when, in 

converts, is stfll silent about this fan- their most serious discourses, i^ey^ 

damentsJ article of the Christian faith, make use of language that really sets 

Mucli be says of Jesus Christ, that it aside; when they never once directly 

Qod cmointea Mm with the Holy Spirit, assert the necessity of any satisfaction 

and vrith power, that he went dbo^it for sin, or the insxifficiency of our good 

doing good, &c. He also speaks of his works alone to entitle us to the favour 

death and resurrection, but nothing at of God and future happiness, must we 

all of our good works being accepted build so important an article of faith 

throttgli his sufferings or merit. On on mere feinte and t»i/«rence« from their 

the contrary, what he says upon the writings P The doctrine is of too much 

occasion may, without any forced con- importance to stand on such a founda- 

struction, be turned agamst this fa- tion. 

Tourite opinion. Acts z. 34 : " Of a It has been pretended, that the ap- 

truth I perceive that God is no re- prehension of some farther satisfaction 

specter ot persons, but, in every nation, being made to divine justice, besides 

he that feareth him, and worketh right- repentance and reformation, is neces- 

eousness, is accepted with him." sary to allay the fears of sincere peni- 

The apostle Paul before the Jews at tents. They would else, it is said, be 

Antioch, Actsxii.28; at Thessalonica, subject to perpetual alarms, lest all 

ch.xvii.; before Agrippa,ch.xxvi.; and they could do would be ineffectual to 

at Borne, ch. xxviii., on all these oc- restore them to the divine favour, 

casions ireats, and sometimes pretty But till dear instances be produced of 

laigely, concerning the death of Christ, persons actually distressed with these 

but never with any otiier view than as lears and doubts, I can treat this case 

an event that was foretold by the pro- as no other than an imaginary one. 
phets. He shows the Jews the aggra- In fact, there is no reason to believe 

vation of their sins, and exhorts them that any of the human race, if they be 

to repentance and to faith in Christ, left to their own natural unperverted 

but nothing farther. In his preaching apprehension of things, will ever fall 

to Heathens at Lystra, Acts ziv., and into such doubts and uncertainties as 

at Athens, ch. xvii., he discourses con- all mankind are sometimes represented 

oeming the supremacy and goodness to be involved in. On the contrary, 

of the one living and true God, and that Otod is a merciful bein^ seems to 

exhorts them to turn from their lying have been a favourite opimon of all 

vanities; for (xvii. 30, 31), "thetmies mankind in all a^es; except in some 

of this ignorance God vrinked at ; but religious systems in which the object 

now commandeth all men everywhere of worship was not the true God, but 

to repent, because he hath a^pomted a some being of a low and revengeful 

day in llie which he will judge the nature, like the most capricious and 

world in righteousness, by that man d epra ved of mankind, 
whom he hath ordained, whereof he We have seen in the Old Testament, 

hath given assurance unto all men in that the Jews had never any other 

that he hath raised him from the dead." idea than that God was placable on 

Now, in all this there is not one word repentance. We find no other senti- 

of the true gospel scheme of salvation ment in Job or his friends, and cer- 

by Jesus Christ, according to some, teinly no other among the Ninevites, 

l^ere is nothing evangehcal; all is or among the Jews of later ages, as 

legal and carnal. the books of Apocrypha, Plulo, Jose- 

When we find the apostles to be ab- phus, and all their later writings. 
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testify. We also see nothing of any doctrine of atonement, that the scheme 
other opinion in the doctrine of the is absolutely necessary in the moral 
Hindoos, or other oriental nations. govemment of God, because that, upor 

It is remarkable that Dr. Clarke, different principles, no satisfaction is 
when, like others before him, he repre- made to nis offended justice. But I 
sents all mankind as absolutely at a answer, it becomes us ever to bear in 
loss on what terms Gk)d would receive mind iJiat the divine justice is not a 
offenders into his favour, produces not blind principle, which, upon provoca- 
so much as a single fa>ct or quotor' tion, craves satisfaction indiscrimin- 
tUm, in support of what he asserts, ately, of all that come within its reach, 
though he is known to be peculiarly or that throw themselves in its way. 
happy in his choice of the most perti- In the Deity, justice can be nothing 
nent ones on all other occasions. He more than a modification ofgoodnesSf or 
gives us, indeed, a general reference to benevolence, which is his sofe govemiDi; 
Plato's Alcibiades the Second,^ but I principle, the object and end of which 
do not find, in all the conversation be- is the supreme happineeg of his crea- 
tween Socrates and Alcibiades in that tures and subjects. This happiness 
dialogue, that eitiier of them drops the being of a moral nature, must be chiefly 
least hint of their uncertainty about promoted by such a constitution of the 
the divine favour in case of smcerity, moral government we are under, as 
or the least doubt that human virtue shall afford the most effectual motives 
is not, of itself, a sufficient recommen- to induce men to regulate their lives 
dation to his acceptance. All that well. Every degree of severity, there- 
they appear to be at a loss about is for fore, tha.t is so circumstanced as not to 
some on6 to teach them what to pray have this tendency, viz. to promote 
for, lest, through their ignorance, they repentance and the practice of virtue, 
should ask of uie gods thmgs hurtful must be inconsistent with the funda- 
to themselves. They express no want mental principle of the moral govem- 
of any person to intercede with God ment of God, and even with justice 
for them, or one whose sufferings or iteelf, if it have the same end with 
merit might avail with God for their divine goodness, the happiness of God's 
acceptance. creatures. 

Besides, if men should have any Now, that any severity is necessary 
doubt concerning the divine placability, to be exercised on such offenders as are 
I do not see that they must therefore truly penitent, even in human govem- 
imagine that he would accept the suf- ments, is owing to the imperfection of 
ferings of (mother instead of theirs; government when administered by men. 
but rather, that he would be absolutely For were magistrates judges of the 
inexorable and rigorous in exacting of hearts of men, there would result no 
themselves the punishment of their manner of inconvenience from pardon- 
crimes. Fears of this kind it is very ing all offenders who were become truly 
possible that men may have enter- penitent and reformed; since hereby the 
tained, but then there is nothing in offenders themselves would become 
the doctrine of atonement that is cal- nseful members of society, and the 
culated to allay such fears. But the penetration of the magistrates would 
divine declarations concerning his own effectually prevent any persons from 
placability, which abound in flie Scrip- taking advantage of such lenity, 
tures, must be sufficient to answer This is exactly the case in the moral 
every purpose of that kind. government of an all-seeing God. Here, 

It is urged, however, in favour of the therefore, measures formed upon the 

I See Clarke's Discourse. Pt. il. Prop. vL Ed. 8. tt«* ^Sl' .t^^fl. "^nL ^f 
pp 294-296. See also a passage from Second ^^^^^^f Without hazarding the ends of 

Alcibiades, Rutt'a Priestley, II. p. 105, Note •. government* measures which might be 
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cious in any human administra- SECTION IL 

In the all-perfect ffovemment of 
therefore, there is no occasion to ^^ ^™ ^^^^ =^^ ^» »^io» OP the 
ise any severity, even on penitents death of chbist. 

selves. How absurd, then, it would Having shown that the death of 

exercise it on others, which yet Christ is not to be considered as having 
loctrine of atonement requires I made atonement, or satisfaction, to God 
inly, then, it must give the mind for the sins of men, I shall now endea- 
ourable impressions of the divine your to show what the end and use of 
nment, which, if not corrected by it really were. Now, the principal 
ihing else, musthave an unfriendly design of the life, as well as tne death 
t upon their virtue. Yet, notwith- of Christ, seems to be not so much 
ing this, the influence which the wha*. we may expect to find in any 
ine of atonement has upon jprac^toe, particular texts, or single passages of 
Dugly urged in its favour. the evangelists, or other writers of the 

mittmg, however, that the popular New Testament, as what is suggested 
ne of atonement should raise our by a view of the history itself, what 
of the justice, or rather the se- may be called the language of the 

of God, it must, in the same pro- naked facts, and what cannot but be 
►n, sink our ideas of his mercy ; so understood wherever they are known. 

what the doctrine may have What has been written by Christians 
d to gain on the one hand, it niay assist us to conceive more accu- 
on the other. And, moreover, rately concerning some particulars 
h in order to the forgiveness relatmg to Christianity, but that must 
1, some farther severity on the be of more importance, which does not 
of God be supposed necessary, require to be written, what the facts 
according to the doctrine of themselves necessarily speak, without 
nent, this severity is so circum- auy interpretation. Let us, therefore, 
id, as entirely to lose its effect, examine what it is that may be clearly 
f the severity be to work upon deduced from the history, and how 
the offenders themselves should much of Christianity could not but 
. It will be the same thing with have been known, if nothing had been 
nlk of mankind, who are the written, provided a general idea of the 
IS to be Avrought upon, whether life and death of Christ could have 
ivine Being ammadvert upon the been transmitted to us in any other 
that are repented of, or not, if ^^J* 

'enders know that they themselves If> then, we attend to the general 
never feel it. This disinterested facts recorded by the evangelists, we 
)sity might, indeed, induce some cannot but find that they afford the 
ers to spare the lives of their most satisfactory evidence of a resur- 
tutes ; but if the sufferings had rection and a future life. The history 
ndured already by some person of of Jesus contains (what cannot be said 
3nt dignity, on the behalf of all of an^r other history in the world) an au- 

transgressors, it is impossible to thentiki account of a man like ourselves, 
ve how the consideration of it invested by Almighty God with most 
I be any restraint at all; since extraordinary powers, not only teach- 
ig that any man could then do ^S\ without the least ambiguity or 

expose any other to farther hesitation, the doctrine of a future life 
ng. of retribution for all mankind, and di- 

recting the views of his discijjles to it, 
in preference to anything in this world; 
, but passing his own life in a volantary 

exclusion from all that men caJl great, 
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and that others pursue with so much the least necessajy to be attended to. 
assiduity ; ajid, iu obedience to the will After this, they would be apt to forget 
of God, calmly giving ujp his life, in the particular discourses of our Lord; 
circumstances of jpubuc ignominy and but the last thing they would retain 
torture, in the fullest persuasion, that would be the idea of a man, who had 
he should receive it again with advan- the most extraordinary power, spends 
tage. And in the accomplishment of ing his time in performing benevolent 
his own prediction, he actually arose miracles, voluntarily submitting to 
from the dead the third day. After many inconveniences, and last c^ all to 
this, he was seen by all those persons a pamfal death, in a certain expecta- 
who had iJie most intimate knowledge tion of being presently raised to an 
of him before, and he did not leave them immortal life, and to great happiness, 
till after having conversed with them, honour, and power after death ; and 
at intervals, for a considerable time, in that these his expectations were actu- 
order to give them the most satisfactory ally fulfilled. They would also re- 
evidence of the identity of his person, member that this person always re- 
Since, then, the great object of our commended the practice of virtue, and 
Lord's mission was to teach the doctrine assured his follower3 that they would 
of a resurrection to a future immortal also be raised again to immortal life 
life, we see the necessity of his own and happiness, if thev persevered in 
death and resurrection as a ^roofof his well-doing, as he had done. 
doctHne, For whatever he might nave Now, allowing that those persons, 
said or done while he lived, he could thus cut off from aU communication 
not have given the most satisfactory with other Christians^ should retain 
proof even of his own belief of a resur- only these general ideas of Christianity, 
rection, unless he had actually died in (and it is hardly to be conceived that 
the full expectation of it. Hence it is they could retain less,) yet, would any 
that the apostles glory in the con- body say they were not Christians, or 
sideration both of the death and of the that they were not possessed of the 
resurrection of Christ; as, 1 Cor. i. most important and practical truths 
22-24, " The Jews require a sign, and of Christianity, those truths which are 
the Greeks seek after wisdom ; but we most instrumental in purifying the 
preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews heart and reforming the ufe ? 
a stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks Though there is no occasion to cite 
foolishness ; but unto them which are ^pa/ii;icula/r texts for what is clearly 
called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ suggested by the history itself, and 
the power of God, and the wisdom of what could not but be known of it, if 
God;" also 1 Cor. xv. 14 and 20, "If all that has been written concerning it 
Christ be not risen, then is our preach- were lost, yet express texts are by no 
ing vain, and your faith is also vain, means wanting to show that the true 
— -But now is Christ risen from the and proper design of the gospel, and 
dead, and become the first-fruits of^ consequently of the preachmg and of 
them that slept." the death of Christ, was to ascertain 

• There is another manner in which and exemplify the great doctrines of a 
we may be assisted in forming an idea reisurrection and of a future state. I 
ofwhat is most essential to Christianity*' shall content myself with reciting onljr 
Suppose a number of persons, educated a few of them. John vi. 40 : " This is 
in the Christian faith, to be cast upon the will of him that sent me, that every 
a remote island without any Bible. It one which seeth the Son, and believeth 
is probable they would first of all lose on him, may have everlasting life, and 
all distinct remembrance of the apos- I will raise him up at the last day." 
toIicaJ epiMes, which m&j show that xi. 25, 26 : "I am the resurrection and 
^^ese are a part of the New TeBtameni the life. "ELe ^i^la^. \>^<e^^\5cL \el Ts^<i, 
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tLoTigli lie were dead, yet shall he live ; so in consec|[ueuce of our relation to 
and whosoever Kveth and believeth in Christ, who is called the eecond Adam, 
me shall never die." x. 10 : "I am come we should all he tnade alive. The same 
that they might have life, and that argument is also more fully illustrated 
they mi^it have it more abundantly." by the same apostle, in the 5th chapter 
Bev. i 18 : '* I am he that liveth and of his epistle to the Romans, in which, 
was dead, and behold I am alive for what we suffer by one man is contrasted 
evermore; and have the keys of the by what we gain by another man. 
grame, and of death." The great object of the mission and 
The apostles, in all their writings, death of Christ being to give the fullest 
seem clearly to have understood this proof of a future Hie of retribution, in 
to have been the principal object of the order to supply the strongest motives 
mission of Christ. Thus Paul says con- to virtue, we see the greatest propriety 
ceming Christ, 2 Tim. i. 10, he " hath in those texts, in which this ultimate 
abolished death, and hath brought life end of his sufferings is immediately 
and immortality to light through the connected with them ; as Titus ii. 14, 
gcwpel." ^ "Who gave himself for us, that he 
This doctrine of a resurrection to might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
immortal life, and the making an ex- purify unto himself a peculiar people, 
press regard to it the principal sanction zealous of good works; Eph. v. 25, 26, 
of the laws of virtue, is not only essen- "Christ loved the church and gave 
tial in the Christian scheme, but is an himself for it, that he might sanctify 
advantage peculiar to Christianity, and cleanse it," &c.; Rev. i. 5, "Unto 
The discourses of our Saviour relating him that loved us, and washed us from 
to this subject appear, at first sight, to our sins in his own blood," &c. 
be in a strain quite different from that Also, true religion being bv means of 
of any other teacher of virtue before Christianity extended to the Gentile 
him, inspired or uninspired. And what world as well as the Jews, this ultimato 
is above all, the example of a man, end, viz. the aboHtion of the Jewish 
either living or dying, in the certain ritual, at least with respect to the 
prospect of a speedy resurrection to an Grentiles, is sometimes immediately con- 
immortal life, was never before exhi- nected with the mention of his death ; 
bited on the face of the earth. The as Eph. ii. 13, "But now in Christ 
object of the missions of other prophets Jesus, ye who sometimes were far off 
was always something inferior and in- are made nigh, by the blood of Christ ; " 
troductorv to this. Col. ii. 14, "Blotting out the hand- 
It is allowed that the argument for writing of ordinances, that was against 
our having an interest in a future life, us, which was contrary to us, and tool" 
drawn from the consideration of the it out of the way, nailing it to the 
resurrection of Christ, is weakened by cross." 

any opinion that represents him as of Besides the principal object of the 
a nature superior to our own. But if, death of Christ, other uses of it are 
with the author of the epistle to the occasionally mentioned, but they are 
Hebrews, we conceive him to be m all such as are perfectly consistent with 
respects as we are, his resurrection can- this. For instance, Christ having sub- 
not but be considered as a pattern and mitted to all these sufferings for so 
a pledge of ours. Hence me peculiar great and benevolent a purpose, it was 
propriety of the divine appointment, highly proper that he should bo re- 
explained by Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 21, that tvarded for it ; and the Divine Being 
since by man came death, by man has, therefore, in this case, exhibited 
should also come the resurrection of an illustrious example of the manner 
the dead ; and that, as in consequence in which he will «i"w^'^^ ct^-^jra. ^3^ 
of our relation to Adam allshoidd die, dience to loiB '?nSL. HLostww^'^^ ^SSscnsS^ 
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being a man Hke ourselves, and there- and force to its moral precepts, Clirist 

fore inlinenced by hopes and fears, it is properly said to have come to fulfil 

was reasonable that he should have a the law, and for. the accomplishmeat 

view to this glorious reward, in order of ancient prophecies. Matt. v. 17 : 

to support him under his sufferings, as " Think not that I am come to destroy 

is particularly expressed in the follow- the law, or the prophets ; I am not come 

ing passages. Ilom. xiv. 9 : " For, to to destroy but to fulfil." Acts iii. 18 ; 

this end, Christ both died and rose, "But those things which Grod before 

and revived, that he might be Lord had shewed by the mouth of all his 

both of the dead and living." Heb. xii. prophets, that Christ should suffer, he 

2 : " Who for the joy that was set before hath so fulfilled." 

him, endured the cross, despising the Lastljr, as the end of Christ's mission 

shame, and is set down at the right necessarilj required him to undergo a 

hand of the throne of God." great variety of sufferings, he is, with 

As Christ was intended to be our propriety, said to come in order to ex- 

examnjple and pattern, in his life, death, nibittomaiikindamostperfecteajampZe 

and resurrection from the dead, his ofvoluntaryobediencetothewillof God, 

sufferings were absolutely necessary to under the severest trial of it ; and his 

qualify him for the work on which he examjjle is justly proposed to us under 

was sent. This is expressed in the fol- our trials and sufferings. 1 Pet. ii. 21 : 

lowingpassages, which also clearly' show " Christ also hath suffered for us, leav- 

the necessity of his being a man like ing us an example, that ye should follow 

ourselves, in order to undergo sufferings his steps." 1 John iii. 16: "Hereby 

like ours. Heb. ii. 10, 11 : " For it be- perceive we the love of God, because he 

came him for whom are all things, and (that is, Christ) laid down his life for 

by whom are all things, in bringing us; and we ought to lay down our lives 

many sons unto glory, to make the for the brethren." 
captain of their salvation perfect, 
through sufferings; for, both he that 

eanctmeth, and thej who are sanctified, SECTION III 
are all of one (that is, of one nature and 

rank), for which cause he is not ashamed ^^ ^^ s^^SE in which the death op 

to call them brethren." Yer.14: "For- Christ is represented as a sacri- 

asmuch then as the children are par- ^^^e, and other figurative repre- 

takers of flesh and blood, (that is, are sentions of it. 

men,) he also himself likewise took part Having explained the one gi*eat and 

of the same," (that is, was a man also.) primary end of the life and death of 

Ver. 17, 18 : ** Wherefore, in all things, Christ, and also pointed out the other 

it behoved him to be made like unto second!ary and subordinate ends which 

his brethren. — For in that he himself were likewise really answered by it, I 

has suffered, being tempted, he is able shall now attempt to illustrate the figu- 

to succour them that are tempted." rati/ve representations that are made 

Ver. 8: "Though he were a Son, yet of it by the sacred writers. These have 

learned he obedience by the things unfortunately misled many Christians, 

which he suffered, and being made per- and have been the occasion of their en- 

fect, he became the author of eternal tertaining opinions concerning the end 

salvation unto all them that obey him." of Christ's coming into the world, quite 

As Christ was the person foretold by different from those which appear upon 

the ancient Jewish prophets, and he car- the very face of the history ; opinions 

ried the proper and ultimate object of which are contradicted by the whole 

the law of Moses into execution, in a tenor of revelation, and which are ex- 

z22Qra extensive manner than it had ever tremely injurious to the character of 

/>een done before, giving a proper extent the evex-UeBB%aL Gto^L. 
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The most remarkable of these figu- in other respects, to abonnd with the 
rative representations of the death of strongest figures, metaphors and alle- 
Christ, is that in which he is compared gories; and the rest are too few to bear 
to a sacrifice; and, as a figure, it is just the very great stress that has been laid 
wid^ beautiful. In every sacrifice the upon them. Besides, the manner in 
victim is slain for the benefit of the per- wnich this idea is introduced in these 
son on whose account it is offered ; so texts, which is only indirectly, inti- 
Christ, dying to procure the greatest mates plainly enough, that a rew cir- 
possible benefit to the human race, is cumstances of resemblance are sufficient 
said to have given his life a sacrifice for to justify the allusion. Had the writers 
ns ; and, moreover, as the end of' the really considered the death of Christ as 
gospel is to promote the reformation of the intended antitype of the sacrifices 
sinners, in order to procure the pardon under the law ; had this been the great 
of sin, the death of Christ is more ex- and principal end of his death, it would 
pressly compared to a ain-off&ring, have been asserted in the fullest and 

These points of resemblance between plainest manner, and references to it 
the death of Christ and the Jewish sa- would certainly have been much more 
orifices, sufficiently justify and explain direct and frequent than they are. 
the language of the Scriptures relating It is something similar to this view 
to it. From this circumstiance, however, of the death of Christ, as a sacrifice, 
has arisen a notion, that the sacrifices that he is also called a priest, and a high 
prescribed in the Jewish law were types priest, especially by the author of the 
of this great, complete, and expiatory epistle to the Hebrews. But this very 
sacrifice of the death of Christ, which circumstance might have given us to 
now supersedes and abrogates them, understand, that both the representa- 
On account, therefore, of the great stress tions are merely figurative, because both 
which has been laid on this view of the taken together are hardly consistent, 
death of Christ, I shall consider it more at least they make a very harsh figure, 
fully than it would otherwise deserve, and introduce confusion mto our ideas. 

All the texts in which Christ is indis- That the death of Christ is no proper 
putably represented as a sacrifice are sacrifice for sin, or the intended anti- 
the following. Eph. v. 2 : " Christ also type of the Jewish sacrifices, may be 
hath loved us, and hath given himself inferred from the following considera- 
for us, an offering and a sacrifice to tions. 

God, for a sweet-smellinff savour." 1. Though the death of Christ is fre- 
Heb. vii. 27 : " Who needeth not daily, quently mentioned, or alluded to, by the 
... to offer up sacrifices, first for his own ancient prophets, it is never spoken of 
sins, and then for the people's ; for this as a sin-offering. For the propriety of 
he did once when he offered up him- ourtranslationof Isaiah liii. 10, may be 
self." The same allusion is also fre- doubted ; * or if it be retained, it can- 
qnent in this epistle. We find it also, not be proved to exhibit anything more 
1 Pet. i. 2, 19, Rev. v. 6, and 1 John ii. 2 : than a figurative allusion. Now, that 
"and he is the propitiation for our sins." this great event of the death of Christ 
The same expression occurs ch iv. 10. should be foretold, with so many par- 
But these two are the only places in ticular circumstances, and yet that the 
which the word propitiation (iXocrfior) proper, the ultimate, and the great end 
occurs in the New Testament. 

With respect to these texts, it is ob- i Mr. Dodson thus translates tbo verse : "Yet 

dous to remark, that the far greater {* pleased Jehovah to crush Mm wiij affliction. 

•v««4. ^^ 4.1*^^ «»A A.^.»« «„A «.rx4«4.Trt ^f «« Since he is made an oflfenng for sm, he shall see 

part OI tnem are trom one epistle OI an ^ seed, and shall prolong his days, and the 

unknown writer, (for it is not certain, gracious purpose of Jehovah shall prosper in 

at least, that the epistle to the Hebrews ^i* i^^nd.^ ^- ?;A?^vS^F^-^v*?n^°l??^xv 
"^ ^r^ t ^ -^11 i^t , -"Jr^*^ " passage iTomc\x.V?^, ^ftfe lv».viK» v\'^,\i^.^^5^- 
..lFaff written by Fan!,) which is allowed, 119, laid aai-^^'S. 
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of it should not be pointed out, is nn- brethren for an offering nnto the Lord." 

accountable. ^ ^ Rom. xii. 1 : "That ye present your 

2. Great weight is given to this ob- bodies a living sacrifice, noly, accept- 
servation by the converse of it, viz. that able unto God, which is your rcason- 
the Jewish sacrifices are nowhere said, able service." 

in the Old Testament, to have any re- 4. Christians ingeneral are frequently 

ference to another more perfect sacri- called prieatsy sbs well as Christ mmself. 

fice, as might have been expected if they 1 Pet. ii. 5: "Ye are an holjr priest- 

really had had any such reference. On hood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices.** 

the contrary, whenever the legal sacri- 5. The death of Christ cannot be con- 

fioes are declared by the prophets to sidered as a proper sacrifice for sin, be- 

be insufficient to procure the favour of cause many things essential to such a 

God, as they often are, the only thing sacrifice were wanting in it, especially 

that is ever opposed to them, as of more its not being provided and presented 

value in the sight of God, is good works by the sinner. 

or moral virtue ; as Ps. li. 16, 17, " Thou 6. We meet with many figures in the 

desirest not sacrifice, else would I mve writings of the apostles no less bold 

it. Thou dehghtest not in burnt-offer- than this. Thus the body of Christ is 

in^. The sacrifices of God are a broken the veil through which we pass to the 

spirit ; a broken and a contrite heart, holy of holies. We are said to be cir- 

O God, thou wilt not despise." To cwmcised in his circumcision, and to be 

the same purpose see Isaiah i. 11, &c., hwried with him by baptism. Our sins 

Hos. vi. 6, Amos v. 22, Mic. vi. 6. are crt*c//i6(2 with him, and we rtse agomb 

The wisest of the Jews in our Sa- with him to newness of Ufe, After 
viour's time speak exactly in the same meeting with figures like tiiese (and 
strain, and in the presence of our Lord many more might be mentioned quite 
himself; who is so far from disapprov- as harsh as these), can we be surprised 
ing of iii that he gives his own sanction that Christ, who died to promote the 
to the sentiment in the most open man- reformation of the world, should be 
ner. A scribe says, Mark xii. 32-34, called a sacrifice for the sins of men f 
'* There is one God, and there is none Still less shall we wonder at this, if 
other but he ; and to love him with all we consider how familiar all the rites of 
the heart, &c.is more than whole burnt- the Jewish religion were to the raitids 
offerings and sacrifices. And when Jesus of the apostles, so that whatever they 
. saw that he answered discreetly, he said were writing about, if it bore any re- 
nnto him. Thou art not far from the semblance to that ritual, it was sure to 
kingdom of Grod." Having a perfect obtrude itself. It must also be con- 
knowledge of the law, he was prepared sidered, that the death of Christ was 
for embracing the gospel, the greatest objection to Christianity 

The general strain of the passages, both with Jews and Gentiles ; and what 
quoted and referred to above, cannot could tend more to remove this preju- 
but appear very extraordinary, if the dice, with both of them, and especially 
Jewish sacrifices had in reality any the Jews, than taking every opportu- 
reference to the death of Christ, and nity of describing it in language which 
were intended to prefigure it, as types to them was so familiar and respect- 
to an antitype. ^ able P 

3. Many other things, besides the 7. It has been said by dome, that 
' death of Christ, are expressly called sacrifices were originally intended to 

saorificee by the sacred writers; and if. prefigure the death of Christ; and that, 

it be universally allowed to be in a figu- in themselves considered, they were of 

rative sense only, why may not this be such a nature,- that they would never 

the case with the death of Christ alsoP have been thought of by man, without 

Isa. Ixvi. 20: "They shall bring all your ' an express command from God. 
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But whether sacrifices were origin- them as equivalent to expensive sacri- 
ally appointed by God, or a method fices for any purpose whatever. 
which men themselves thouffht of, In the Jewish ritual, the ceremonies 
(which I think not improbable,) of attending a sacrifice for sin did not 
expressing their gratitude to God, for differ in anything material from those 
his favours to tkem^ when we consider ' that were used in any other sacrifice, 
the circumstances in which they were Whatever was the occasion of the sacri- 
used, tiiey appear easily to fall under fice, the person who offered it laid his 
eiUier the general notion of gifts, or the hand, in a solemn manner, on the head 
more particular one of ent&rtainm^nte, of the victim, which was the formal 
fumisned at the expense of the person presentation of it, the animal was slain, 
who was dependent and obliged. They and the blood sprinkled. Part of the 
were therefore always considored as : victim was always burnt on the altar, 
achnowledgments for favours received a -part was the portion of the priest, 
from, or of homage due to, God or man. adid in some cases the remainder was 
In like manner, they might be used to eaten by the offerer. When, therefore, 
deprecate the anger of God or man^ or the Jews sacrificed an animal as a sin- 
to procure favours of any other kmd, offering, the use and signification of the 
by begetting in the mind of our patron sacriiice itself, were the same as if it 
an opinion of our respect and esteem had been intended to procure any other 
£>rhim. favour; and there was no more &ear/n^ 

To all these purposes served sacri- of sin, or anything properly vicarious 
fices before and under the law of Moses, in the offering of the animal that was 
Without a sacrifice or some other gift, made a sin-onering, than if it had been 
the Jews were not allowed to approach sacrificed on an occasion of thanks- 
tho tabernacle or the temple, that is, giving, or on any other account, 
the house of God. They were expressly From aU that has been said con- 
commanded never to appear before God ceming sacrifices under the law, and 
em]pty, lest wrath shovM he upon them, the history of their uses, they appear 
which was agreeable to a custom that to have been considered as circwm^ 
is still universal in the East, never stances attending am, address to the 
to^ appear in the presence of any Deiiy, and not as things that were of 
prince, or great man, without a pre- any avail in themselves. It was not 
sent. ^ the sacrifice, but the priest that was 

That the offering of an animal upon said to mo^e atonement; nor was a 
the altar was considered, in the law of (sacrifice universally necessary for that 

• Moses, in the same light as any other purpose. For, upon several occasions, 

ofiering or gift, and a sacrifice for sin we ^ of atonement being, made^hei! 

as any other sacrifice, is evident from there was no sacrifice. Pmneas is said 

several facts in the Jewish history, and to have made atonement for the chil- 
from several circumstances in thdr .^en of Israel by slaying the irans- 

ritual. In many cases, where a person greesors, Kum. xxv. 13. Moses made 

was not able to provide an animal for atonanent by prayer only, Exod. xxxii. 

a sa<;rifice, an offerio^ of flour was 30. And Aaron made atcmement with 
accepted. The Fhilistmes also, when. incense. 

Ihey were convinced of their fault in Whenever the writers of the Old 
taking captive the ark of God, returned Testament treat largely concerning 
it with a present of golden mice and sacrifices, it is evident the idea they 
emrods, to^ make atonement for them, had of them was the same with that 
evidently in the place of a sacrifice; which they had concerning gifts, or 
andfrom the Grecian history it appears presents of any other nature. Thus 
that {avaffijfjLarof) or presents^ of gold, the Divine Beiagis represented as say- 
silver, statues, &o., were considered by ing, Ps. L 9, 14, "I will take no bullock 
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out of thy house, nor Le-goat out of to the death of Ohrist, as the only 

thy folds. For every beast of the atoning sacrifice. But this notion must 

forest is mine, and the cattle upon a be given up if we consider the meaning 

thousand hills. I know all the fowls of atonement under the Jewish dispen* 

of the mountains ; and the wild beasts sation. 

of the field are mine. If I were From comparing all the passages in 

hungry, I would not tell thee ; for the which atonement is mentioned, it is 

world IS mine, and the fulness thereof, evident that it signifies the making of 

Will I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink anything cleom or hohj, so as to be fit 

the blood of goats P Ofier unto God to be used in the service of God, or, 

thanksgiving, and pay thy vows unto when appUed to a person, fit to come 

the Most High," &c. into the presence of God ; God being 

Lastly, if the death of Ohrist had considered as, in a peculiar manner,, 

been a proper sacrifice, and the forgive- the king and sovereign of the Israel* 

ness ot sins had depended upon it only, itish nation^ and, as it were, keeping a 

we should hardly have found the court among them. Thus atonement 

reswtrection of Christ represented as was said to be made for the altar^ 

having had the same use ; as Eom. iy. Exod. xdx. 36, and for a house after 

25, He "was raised again for our justi- having been Infected with leprosy,, 

fication." As figures of speech, these Lev. ziv. 53. Aaron made atonemeni 

things are consistent enough, but not for the Levites, Num. viii. 12, when 

othenvise. they were dedicated to their office and 

8. Had the death of Christ been ministry, when no sin, or offence, is said 

simply and properly a sacrifice, we to have been done away by it. Atone* 

ehould not expect to find it denomi- ment was also made at the purificatioiL 

iiated in any manner that was incon- of a leper. Lev. xiv. 18. Burnt-offer* 

sistent with this representation, which, ings that were wholly voluntary are 

however, is very common in the Scrip- said to be accepted to make atonement 

tures. If there be a resemblance to for the offerer. Lev. i. 3, 4. Atone- 

the death of Ohrist in those things to ments were also appointed after in* 

which they compare it, the writers are voltmtary uncleanness and sins of 

sufficiently justified, as such^i^re^ of ignorance, as well as in some cases of 

speech are adapted to give a strong wilful trans^ession, upon repentance 

view of what tney wish to describe; and restitution; but in this case it had 

but if no figure be intended, they are no relation to the pardon of sin in the 

chargeable with real inconsistency, in sight of God, but only to the decency 

calling the same thing by different and propriety of public worship, for 

names. If one of the representations which a man who had so offended was 

be real, and the rest figurative, how are considered as disqualified. Guilt, in a 

we to distinguish among them, when moral sense, is never said to be atoned 

the writers themselves give us no inti- for by any sacrifice, but the contrary 

mation of any such difference? This is strongly expressed by David and 

circumstance alone seems to prove that others. 

they made use of all these representa- The English word atonement occurs 

tions in the same view, which, there- but once in the New Testament, and 

fore, could be no other than as com- in other places the same word in the 

parisons in certain respects. original (/caroXXayiy) is rendered recon^ 

Because the word atonement fre- dUation; and tnis word is never used 

quently occurs in the Old Testament, by the Seventy in any passage relating 

and in some cases atonements are said to legal atonements, 
to have been made for sin by sacrifices, Had the death of Ohrist been the 

this whole business has, on tnis account proper atoning sacrifice for the sins of 

more particularly, been thought to refer men, and as such been prefigured by 
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ilie atonements in the Jewish dispen- ever suffered to be brooght to the altar 

sation, we might have expected not of God. Cities and cattle accursed 
only to have been expressly told so, (if were in the law devoted to utter de^ 

not from the first, at least after the struction. Not one sheep or ox of all 

fulfilment of the prophetic type,) but the cattle of Jericho, or of the Amale- 

also that the time, and other circum- kites, was permitted to be sacrificed. 
jBtances of the death of Christ, should Christ is also compared to the j^o^c^aZ 

have corresponded to those of the types lamh among the Jews. 1 Cor. v. 7: 

of it. Christ being put to death at the " Christ our passover is sacrificed for 

feast of passover, misht lead us to us." Also when the legs of Jesus 

imagine tnat his death nad some refer- were not broken upon the cross, it is 

ence to that business ; but if he had said, John xix. 36, ** These things were 

^ed as a proper expiatory sacrifice^ done, that the Scripture should be fal- 

it might have been en)ected that he filled,a bone ofhim shall not be broken," 

wonld have died on the oat/ o/ea;i7ia^io7i, evidently referring to the same words 

and at the time when the nigh priest in Exod. xii. 46, which relate to the 

^as eniering into the holy of holies, 'paschal lamh. 

Had this been the case, I much doubt There are, moreover, several other 

whether it would have been in the circumstances in the evangelical history 

power of any reasonst though ever so which lead us to this view of the deatn 

jBolid, to have prevented men from con- of Christ, especially that of his beiuff 

sidenng the one as a proper type of the crucified at the feast of passover, and 

other. Now the want of tms coinci- of his institution of the Lord's supper 

dence should lead our minds off from at that time, and seemingly in resem- 

making such a comparison. blance of it, as if it was to be considered 

In one passage of the New Testa- in the same light. However, \hQ paschal 

ment, Chnst is said to have died as a lamb was far from being a proper som- 

curse for us. Gal. iii. 13: "Christ jice. It is never sodenommatedinthe 

hath redeemed ns from the curse of the Old Testament, except once, Exod. xii. 

law, being made a curse for ns."* 27, where it is called " the sacrifice of 

Mention is made of several kinds of the Lord's passover." But this could 

things accursed under the Jewish con- be only in some secondary or partial 

fititution, but in general they were sense, and not in the proper and pri- 

things devoted to destruction. Christ, maiy sense of the word. For there 

therefore, may, in a figurative way of was no priest employed upon the occa- 

speaking, be considered as a curse ior sion, no part was burned or offered 

us, in consequence of his devoting unto the Lord. And certainly nojpro- 

bimself to death for ns. But that this vitiation or atonement is said to have 

can be nothing more than a figure is been made by it, and therefore it was 

evident, because this idea of a curse is very far from being a sin-offering. 

inconsistent with that of a sacrifice, Christ, with respect to his death, is 

^ind therefore shows that both these by himself compared to the seipent 

representations are to be considered as which was exposed by Moses in the 

mere figures of speech. Though in wilderness, that those of the people^ 

some of the Heathen sacrifices the who looked upon it might be cured of 

victim was an animal abhorred by the the bite of such serpents. Here the 

ffod to which it was offered, as the analogy is obvious. The distempers 

f{oat sacrificed to Bacchus ; yet in the of which they were cured were of the 

Jewish sacrifices the victim was always body, but those of which we are cured 

a clean and useful animal, and perfect by the gospel are of the mind. John 

in its kind. And nothing accwr«e(£ was iii. 14: "And as Moses lifted up the 

, e. r J XI.. i. -^ » * ff w«,v- serpent in the wilderness, even so must 

1 See Zardner on this text. Pw<, -Swot. Works, , i -^ a c ^ x.^ ^'CL :i »» r«i. 

•X. p. 606. the Son of man be lifted up. Ch. 
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xii. 32 : " And I, if I be lifted up, . . . cmmt, or for oxvr benefit. Or if, when 
will draw all men unto me.** in this rigorously interpreted, it should be 
latter text the alluBion is perhaps found that if Cnrist had not died, we 
different from that above mentioned ; must have died, it is still, however, 
for here Christ, being raised above the only consequenticdly so, and by no 
earth by means of the cross, is repre- means properly and directly so, as a 
sented as drawing men from earth to- substitute for us. For if, in oonse- 
wards heaven. quence of Christ not having been sent 

I shall close this account of the to instruct and reform the world, man- 
figurative representations of the death kind had continued unreformed, and 
of Christ that occur in the New Testa- the necessary consequence of Christ's 
ment, with a view of the principal coming was his death; by whatever 
uses that the sacred writers make of means, and in whatever manner it was 
it in illustrating other things. ' They brought about, it is plain that there 
show that the apoistles were [?lad to was, m fact, no other alternative, but 
take every opportunity of considering his death or ours. How natural then 
the death ot Christ in a moral view^ was it, especiallv to writers accustomed 
as affording the strongest mdtives to to the strong figurative e^roression of 
a holy life. They also show a fondness the East, to say that he cued in our 
for veiy Strong i^gures of speech. For stead, without meaning it in a strict 
the greater ^art of the metaphors in and proper sense, as ir(Jod had abso- 
the following verses are much bolder, lutely required the death of Christ, m 
and more far-fetched than comparing order to satisfy his justice for our sins,, 
the death of Christ to a saxxrifice. Bom. and as a necessary means of his for- 
vi. 3, 4 : "Know ye not, that 86 many giving us ! • Nothing but- declarations 
of you as were baptized into Jesus much more definite and express, con* 
Christ, were baptized into his death P tained at least in some part of Scrip- 
Therefore we are buried with him by ture, could authorize us to interpret 
baptism into death; that, like as Christ in this manner such general expres- 
was raised up from the dead by the sions as the following. John x. lit 
glory of the Father, even so we also "I am the good shepherd; the good 
should walk in newness of life," &c. shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.** 
GaL ii. 20 : " I am crucified with Christ, xv. 13 : " Greater love hath no man 
nevertheless I live, yet not I, but Christ than this, that a man larf down his 
liveth in me.'* vi. l4 : "God forbid that life for his friends." 1 Pet. iii. 18: 
I should glory, save in the cross of our "Christ hath once suffered for sins. 
Lord Jesus Clirist, by whom the world the just for the unjust, that he might 
is crucified unto me, and I unto the bring us to God.' John xi. 60 : " It 
world." See also Eph. ii. 5, 6. is e3rt)edient for us that one man should 

Besides the death of Christ being ^e for the people, and that the whole 
expressly called a sacrifice, and various nation perish not." 
sacrificial expressions being applied to A shepherd, in risking his life for 
it, the language of Scripture is thought his sheep, evidently gives his life for 
to favour the doctrine of atonement theirs, in a sufficient^ proper sense; 
in various other respects, perfectly cOr- because if he had not thrown himself 
responding with the idea of its being a in the way of the wild beasts that 
proper sacrifice, and irreconcilable with were rushmg upon his sheep, they 
other views of it. I shall, therefore, must have died. But here was no 
briefly consider ever^r representation compact between the beasts and the 
which I can find of this nature. shepherd ; the blood of the sheep was 

1. Christ is frequently said to have not due to them, nor did they accept 
died for us, But,m general, this may of that of the shepherd in its stead. 
be interpreted of his dying on ov/r ac' This case is, therefore, no proper 
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pajrallel to the death of Christ, on the figaratiye sense the gospel may be said 

principle of the doctrine of atonement, to be the most ex'penaive ^provision that 

2. Christ is said to have given his God has made for recovering men from 

life as a ransom (Kvrpov) for ns, bnt it the power of sin, in order to purchase 

is only in two passages that this view them, as it were, for himself. 

of it occurs, viz. Matt. zx. 28, and 3. Christ is said to hea/r the sins of 

Mark x. 45, both of which contain the men in the following texts. Isaiah 

same expressions, as deHvered by our liii. 11 : " He shall bear their iniqui- 

Saviour on the same occasion : " The ties." Yer. 12 : "He bare Ihe sins of 

Son of man came not to be ministered many." 1 Pet. ii. 24 : " Who his 

unto, bnt to minister, and to give his own self bare our sins in his own body 

life a ransom for many." 1 Tim. ii. 6 : on the tree." Heb. ix. 28 : " So Christ 

"Who gave himself a ransom (ttyri- was once offered to bear the sins of 

Xurpop) for alL" We meet, however, many." But the idea we ought to 

with other expressions similar to these, annex to the term hearing sin, is that 

as Tit ii. 14: " Who gave himself for of hearing it away, or removing it, 

us, that he might redeem us from an effect which is produced by the 

all iniquity, and purify unto himself power of the gospel. These texts are, 

a peculiar people^ zealous of good therefore, similar to 1 John iii. 5: 

works." " And ye know that he was manifested 

In all these cases, the price of re- to take awy our sins; and in him is 

demption is said to have oeen given no sin." The phrase, hearing sin, is 

by Christ; but had we been authorized never applied, under the law, but to 

to interpret these expressions as if we the scape-goat, on the day of expiation, 

had been doomed to die, and Christ which was not sacrificed, but, as the 

had interposed, and offered his Hfe to name expresses, was turned out into 

the Fatber in the place of ours, the the wilderness. 

representation might have been ex- We see clearly in what sense the 

peoted to be uniform; whereas, we evangelist Matthew xmderstood the 

nnd, in general, that the price of our passage above quoted from Isaiah; 

redemption is given by God; as John when, speaking of some of our Saviour's 

m, 16 : ** God so loved the world, that miraculous cures, he says, ch. viiL 17, 

he gavd his only begotten Son, that " That it might be fulfilled which was 

whosoever believeth on him should not spoken by Esaias the prophet, saying, 

perish, but have everlasting life." Himself took our infirmities, and bare 

ttom. viii. 32 : " He that spared not our sicknesses." Now how did Christ 

his own Son, but delivered him up for bear the diseases of men P Not by 

us all, how shaU he not with him also taking them on himself, and becoming 

freely give us all things P " diseased as they had been, but by 

This language, on the part of God, radically curing them. So also Christ 
or of Christ, is very proper, considered hears, that is, hears away, or removes, 
as figurative. For, if nothing but the the sins of men, by heahng their dis- 
mission of Christ could have saved tempered minds, and restoring them 
the world, and his death was the neces- to a sound and virtuous state, by the 
sary consequence of his undertaking power of his gospel, 
itj God is very properly said to have 4. Some who are willing to give up 
given him up for us ; or, since he the idea of Christ dying as a proper 
undertook the work voluntarily, and sacrifice for us, or in our stead, say. 
from the love that he bore to man, he nevertheless, that God forgives the sin& 
also may be said to have given his life of men /or the sake of the^ merits, or at 
as a ransom for ours ; and thus these the intercession, of Christ, and that 
texts come under the same general idea this appears to be analogous to the 
with those explained above. In a divine conduct in other respects; as 
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God is often said to show favour to If any stress be laid on Christ being 

some on the account of others, and said to be our advocate^ the Holy 

especially to have favoured the Israel* Spirit is much more frequently and 

ites on account of their relation to properly called so, and by our Lord 

Abraham, Isaac and Jacob ; and for nimself ; and he is represented by Paul 

this reason they say we are required to as acting the part of an advocate and 

ask in the name of Christ. The texts, intercessor. Kom. viii. 26 : " The 

however, which bear this aspect are Spirit itself maketh intercession for 

very few, perhaps none besides the us." 

following. 1 John ii. 1 : " If any man " Repentance and remission of sins" 

sin, we have an advocate witn the are said to be "preached in the name of 

Father, Jesus Christ the righteous." Christ," Luke xxiv. 47 ; and " through 

It is not denied, that it may be con- him," Acts xiii. 38 ; and all wh'* be- 

sistent with the maxims of divine lieve in him are said to have " remis- 

govemment, to show favour to some sionof sin,... through his name," oh. 

persons on the account of others, to x. 43. But this pluraseology is easily 

whom they bear a near relation. It is explained on the idea that the preach- 

a wise maxim in human government, ing of the gospel reforms the world, 

because we are, in many cases, as much and that the remission of sin is conse- 

concerned for others as for ourselves ; quent on reformation. In one passage, 

and therefore a favour to a man's indeed, according to our translation, 

children, and posterity, may be the Cod is said to forgive sin for the sake 

proper reward of his own merit, and of Christ. Eph. iv. 32 : " Be ye kind 

also answer other ends of a reward, by one to another, tender-hearted, for- 

being a motive to other persons to giving one another, even as God, for 

behave well. But, in geneml, favours Christ's sake, hath forgiven you."^ 

distributed in this manner, are such as But in the original it is in Christ, and 

it is perfectly consistent with divine may be understood of the gospel of 

rectitude to grant to men without any Christ Had sin been forgiven, in a 

regard to others, as giving the land of proper and strict sense, for the sake of 

Canaan to the posterity of Abraham, Chnst, the word freely would hardly 

&c. When the Jews incurred actual have been used, as it otten is, with 

guilt, they were always punished like relation to it, as in Rom. iii. 24 ; for 

any other people, and by no means this implies that forgiveness is the free 

spared on account of their relation to gift of God, and proceeds from his 

Abraham. On the contrary, they are essential goodness and mercy, without 

often said to have been more severely regard to any foreign consideration 

punished for not improving their privi- whatever, 
leges, as his descendants, &c. The very great variety of manners 

Admitting, however, that God may in which the sacred writers speak of 

be represented as forgiving sin, in par- the method in which the pardon of sin 

ticular cases, on this principle ; if all is dispensed, is a proof that we are to 

sin be forgiven for the sake of Christ allow something to the use of figures 

only, we ought, at least, to have been in their language upon this subject ; 

expressly told so. Our Saviour never for some of these phrases must be 

says that forgiveness of sin was pro- accommodated to the others. In 

cured by him, but he always speaks of general, the pardon of sin is repre- 

the free mercy of God in the same sented as the act of God himself, but 

manner as the prophets who preceded in some particular cases it is said to 

him ; and it is particularly remarkable be the act of Christ. Matt. ix. 6 : 

that in his last prayer, which is pro- " But that ye may know that the Son 

perly intercessory, we find nothing on lOn this miatraiuaation,«ee [Butt's Priestley. J 

the subject VoLiLp. 2»e. Nou. 
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of man hath power on earth to forgive gospel ; ^ lust as the legal atonements 
sins." Col. id., 13 : " Even as Christ served (though far more imperfectly) 
foigave yon, so also do ye." But upon similar purposes under that dispensa- 
a careful examination of such texts as tion." JBut he says he doth not re- 
these, and the comparison of them collect any texts in which the death of 
with those in which the pardon of sin Christ is represented as the cause, 
seems to be represented as dispensed reason, or motive, why God has con- 
in consideration of the sufferings, the ferred these blessings on man. 
fiierits, the resurrection, the life, or the The advocates for the doctrine of 
obedience of Christ, (for all these views atonement must be embarrassed Avhen 
of it occur,) we cannot but conclude thejr consider that, the godhead of 
that they are partial representations, Christ being incapable of suffering, 
which, at proper distances, are allowed his manhood alone was left to endure 
to be inconsistent, without any charge all the wrath of God that was due for 
of impropriety ; and that, according every sin which he forgives ; and surely 
to the plain general tenor of Scripture, one man (and that wmch actualljr suf- 
the pardon of sin is, in reaUty, always fered of Christ, on their own principles, 
dispensed by the free mercy of God, was no more) could never make a suf- 
on account of men's personal virtue, a ficient atonement for the sins of the 
penitent upright heart, and a reformed whoU world, or even of the elect only, 
exemplary life, without regard to the especially considering, as they do, that 
sufferings, or merit, of any being what- the sufferings of Christ were but tem- 
ever. porary, and the punishment due to sin 

On this subject I would refer my eternal, 
readers to a very* valuable essay on the There is a considerable difference in 
doctrine of Atonement, in the Theo- opinion, also, with respect to the place 
logical Repository,^ in which the writer or scene of this expiatory suffering. 
(who is the Rev. Mr. Turner of Wake- In general it is thought to have been, 
field) shows, that in the Old Testament, in part, at the time of the agony in the 
to make atonement for any thing or garden, and in part on the cross. But 
person, signifies, as I have mentioned to account for this extraordinary suf- 
above, making it, or him, clean, or fering, they are obHged to suppose 
proper for the divine service ; and that something uncommon and undescrib- 
in the iTew Testament, similar expres- able in it, to which nothing in the 
sions, which are there used by way of common feelings of human nature ever 
figure or allusion, " relate only to the corresponded, uiough at the same time 
establishment and confirmation of it was only human nature that suf- 
those advantages we at present enjoy fered. 

by the gospel, and particularly of a Bishop Burnet was aware of this 
free and uninterrupted liberty of wor- difficulty, and he expresses his ideas of 
shipping God according to the institu- it in a very natural manner, so as to 
tions of Christ, granted to us in the show clearly how his scheme was 

pressed with it. In his Exposition of 

I Vol III. pp. 385-433. {P.) In his Memoirs, ?''^ Thirty-nine Articles, he says, "It 
Dr. Priestley ascribes the origin of the Theol! ^^ not easy tor US to apprehend in 

BepoB. to a sight of some critical notes by Mr. what that affouy consisted. For we 

Turner, whose contributions to that pubUcation n^/IprafnTi^ nSw fTiA afrnniPa nf nai'n rxr* 
vrere numerous and highly important. Mr. T. T^JlCierstana only tue agomes Ot pam or 

(In whose intercourse Dr. P. expresses himself of conscience, which last anse out of 

^S^^l^^o^S'^or^^^v.^® "^a'^^^ ?* ^^^^ the horror of guilt, or the apprehension 

was of the party, at Richmond, mentioned m i* xt. x-u /• ^i j tjT "^ • i i 

the Note, p. 3. He afterwards, in concert with ^I the wrath ot God. It IS, mdeed, 

Mr. Cappe, defended Mr. L. against a rude at- certain that he who had no sin COuld 
tack by a clergyman, and was his frequent 

eoxrespondexit. Bee Mem, of Lindsey, pp. 35, 91. • " In consequence of his death.'' Oria. Theol. 

Jfotei^ Repos. III. p. 431. 
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have no snch Horror in Him ; and yet terrors of a gniltj conscience, and 

it is as certain tHat He could not be tHerefore He conld feel nothing bnt tbe 

put into sncH an agony only tHrongH dread of His approacHing painful and 

tHe apprehension and fear of that vio- ignominious deatH. But Havingr. a 

lent death wHicH He was to suffer tHe clearer idea of this, as we perceive in 

next day. THerefore we ougHt to con- tHe History, and consequently of the 

dude that there was an inward suffer- agony of it, than other men generally 

ing in his mind, as well as an outward Have of approaching sufferings, the 

visible one in his body. We cannot apprehension which He was under, no 

distinctly apprehend what that was, doubt, affected His mind more than we 

since He was sure both of his own spot- can well conceive. Those who consider 

less innocence, and of His Father's im- Christ as something more than a i^mjIi 

changeable love to him. We can only cannot imagine How He should be so 

imagme a vast sense of the heinous- much affected in those circumstances; 

ness of sin, and a deep indignation at but there is no difficulty in the case 

the dishonour done to God by it, a with those who consider mm as a being 

melting apprehension of the corruption made exactly like themsekes, and per- 

and miseries of mankind by reason of Haps of a deUcate, tender Habit, 

sin, together with a never-before-felt As to the sins of others, it is natural 

withdrawing of those consolations that to suppose that His mind would be 

Had always filled His soul. But what less at leisure to attend to tHem then 

might be farther in His agony and in than at any other time, His mind being 

His last dereliction, we cannot dis- necessarily occupied with the sense of 

tinctly apprehend. Only this we per- His own sufferings ; and accordingly 

ceive, that our minds are capable of we find that all He sa^s upon that oc- 

great pain, as well as our bodies are. oasion respects Himsel^only. "Father, 

Deep Horror, with an inconsolable if it be possible, let this cup pass from 

sharpness of thought, is a very intoler- me. Nevertheless, not as I will, but 

able thing. Notwithstanmng the as thou wilt." That the presence of 

bodily or substantial indwelling of the God forsook Him, whatever He meant 

fulness of the godhead in him, yet He by it, is not at all supported by fact; 

was capable of feeling vast pain in His and when He was mucn oppressed with 

body, so that He might become a com- sorrow, an angel was sent on purpose 

plete sacrifice, and that we might Have, to comfort and strengthen Him. 

from His sufferings, a very full and He went through the scene of His 

amazing apprehension of the guilt of trial and crucifixion with wonderful 

sin. All tnose emanations of joy with composure, and without the least ap-! 

which the indwelling of the eternal pearance of anything like agony of 

word Had ever till then filled His soiil, mind. His saying, **My God, my 

might then, when He needed them God, why Hast thou forsaken me?" 

most, be quite withdrawn, an& he be was probably nothing more than His 

left merely to the firmness of His faith, reciting the first verse of the tw?nty- 

to His patient resignation to the will of second Psalm, to which He might wish 

His Heavenly Father, and to His wilHng to direct the attention of those who 

readiness of drinking np^ that cup were present, as it contained many 

which His Father Had put in His Hand things pecuHarly appHcablo to His case, 

to drink." ^ There is nothing in this scene, any 

All this only shows How miserably more than in His agony in the garden, 

men may involve themselves in systems but what is easily expHcable, on the 

xmsupported by facts. Our Saviour, supposition of Christ being a man ; 

as an innocent man, could Have no and to suppose that He was then under 

1 Burnet's Bxpo8.^,^. II. ad j?n. Ed. 4, pp. 54, W ^gony of mind, impressed upon 

65. Sctt lion, Ropos. II. p. 317, &c. Him, m any mexpucable manner, by 
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Che immediate' hand of God, in order Bins, or even if they carried this fign- 

to aggravate wliat he- would naturallj rative language a little fartlier, tnat 

Buffer, and Idiereb^ make liis sufiferings they really held what is now called the 

an adecmate expiation for the sins of doctt-me of cUonement, yiz. that it 

"tiie world, is a mere arbitrary snppo- would have been inconsistent with the 

eition, not countenanced by • any one maxuns of Gbd's moral government to 

circumstance in the narration. pardon any sin whatever, unlesfr Christ 

Calvin, as we shall nee, supposed the had died to make satisfaction to divine 

great scene of our Saviour's sufferings justice lor it : because the language 

to have been in heU, in the interval l^ above mentioned may be made use of 

tween his death and the resurrection.* by persons who only believe that the 

But this is an hypothesis no less arbi^- death of €hrist was a necessary cir- 

trary and unsupported than any other, cumstance in the scheme of the gosx)el, 

' Having now seen what the Scrip- and that this scheme was necessary to 

tures contain concerning the doctrine reform the world, 

of atonement,, let us see what Chris* According to the modem systtm, 

iians in after ages have built upon it. there is nothing in any of the good 

The foundation we shall find very in* works of men tiiat can at all recom- 

adequate to the superstructure. mend them to the favour of God ; that 

their repentance and reformation is no 

^_^_^__ reason or moii/ve with him to forgive 

their sins, and that all the mercy which 

he ever shows them is on the account 

SECTION rV. of the righteousness of Christ imputed 

to them. But it will appear that this 
language was altogether unknown in 
the early ages of Christianity; and* 

When any mode, of speech may be accordingly, Basnaffe ingenuously ac* 

imderstood either in a literal or in a knowledges l^at the ancients sp^ik 

figurative sense, there must be some meagrely (mmgrement) of the satisfac- 

difGiculty in ascertaining the real mean- tion of Christ, and give much to good 

ing of the person who makes use of it. works ; ^ a sufficient indication^ I should 

For it is the same thing as if the word think, that they had no such ideas as 

was properly ambiguous. Thus, a he had concerning the satisfaction of 

Papist and a Protestant equally make Christ, and that they considered the 

use of the words of our Saviour, this good works of men as m themsehes 

is fivy body, but it does not therefore acceptable to God, in the same manner 

follow that they think alike with re- as the virtue or merit of Christ was 

fipeot to the Lord's supper. For. one acceptable to him. I shall, however, 

<tt them uses the expression as a mere quote from the early Christian writers 

figure of si>eeoh, meaning that the as much as may enable us to perceive 

bread and wine are representations, or how they thought with respect to this 

memorials, of the body and blood of subject. 

Christ; whereas the. other takes them £1 ihe [first] epistle of Clemens Bo- 
te be the body and blood itself, without manus are some expressions which, 
any figure. • taken singly, might s^em to favour the 
In like manner, it cannot be deter- doctrine of atonement. But the general 
mined from the primitive Christians strain of his writings shows that he 
calling the death of Christ a sacrijux had no pro];)er idea of it. Exhorting 
for sin, a rcmsom, &c., or from their the Connthians to repentance, and 
saying, in a general way, that Christ to virtue in general, he mentions the 
died in our stead, and that he lore our , ^^^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^. 
1 Sm InsUtwt. Ii. a C. zvi Seot. viiL-x. m^es, 4to. 172^, I. p. 7ff. (P.) 
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example of Christ in the following Panl. The Jews, he says, "were all 
manner: "Let ns consider what is greatly glorified, not for their own 

good and acceptable, and well i^leasing sakes, or for their own works, or for 
in the sight of him that made ns. Let the righteonsness which they them- 
ns look steadfastly to the blood of selves had wronght, but through his 
Christ, and see how precious his blood will" (in consequence of the blessing 
is in the sight of God, which, being promised to Abraham). "And we 
shed for our salvation, has obtained the also, being called by the same will in 
grace of repentance for all the world."* Christ Jesus, are not justified by our- 
This seems to be little more than a selves, either by our own wisdom, or 
repetition of what is said in the book knowledge, or piety, or the works 
of Acts, of Christ being " exalted as a which we have done, in the holiness of 
prince and a saviour, to give repentance our hearts, but by that faith by which 
and remission of sins." God Almighty has justified all men 

He farther says, " Let us search from the beginning." * But by faith 
into all the ages that have gone before, this writer only means another virtue 
and let ns learn that our Lord has, in of the mind, viz. that regard to God, 
every one of them, still given place for belief in his promises, and submission 
repentance to all such as would turn to to his will, which supports the mind 
him." He then mentions the preach- of man in great difficulties and trials, 
ing of Noah to the old world, and of This was plainly his idea of the jus- 
Jonah to the Ninevites, of whom he tification of Abraham himself. "For 
says, "Howbeit, they, repenting of what was our Father Abraham 
their sins, appeased God by their blessed; was it not that through 
prayer, and were saved thougn they faith he wrought righteousness and 
were strangers to the covenant of truth?"* 

God." After this he recites what It is possible that persons not ac- 
Isaiah, Ezekiel, and other prophets quaintea wfth the writings- of the 
have said to this purpose ; and m all apostolical fathers would imagine that, 
his subsequent exhortations he seems to vmen they used such phrases as, be- 
have no idea of anything but repent- ing justified hy the blood of Christ, 
ance and the mercy of God, and the they must mean, as some now do, that 
immediate consequence of it, without without the death of Christ our re- 
the interposition of anything else, pentance would have been of no avail r 
"Wherefore," says he, "let us obey but when we consider all that they 
his excellent and glorious will, and, have written, and the language of 
imploring his mercy and goodness, let those who followed them, who treat 
ns fall down upon our faces before him, more fully on the subject, and who 
and cast ourselves upon his mercy." * appear not to have been sensible that 

This writer also speaks of virtue they thought difierently from them 
alone as having immediately ^eat with respect to it, we shall be satis- 
power with God. "And especially, fied that those phrases conveyed no 
let them learn how great a power such ideas to them as they now do 
humility has with God, how much a to us. 

pure and holy charity avails with him, Barnabas, speaking of the Jewish 
how excellent and great his fear is, and sacrifices, says, " These things, there- 
how it will save all such as turn to fore, has God abolished, that the new 
him with holiness in a pure mind." ' law of our Lord Jesus Christ, which is 
He speaks of the efficacy of faith in without the yoke of any such necessity, 
the same language with the apostle might have the spiritual offerings of 

1 Sect. vii. Cotiieriiy Ed. I. p. 150. (P.) Wake's men themselves, iror SO the Lord saith 

Gen. Ep. p, 6. 
« Sect. vU. and ix. (P.) Gen. Ep. pp. 7, 8. < Sect, xxxii. (P.) Gen. Ep. p. 25. 

a Sect. xxi. (P.) Gen. Ep. p. 19. 6 Sect. xxxL (P.) Gen. Ep. p. 24. 
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agaiii, to those heretofore. Did I at all SECTION Y 

command your fathers, when they 

came ont of the land of Egypt, con- OP the opinion op the PATinais till 
ceming bnmt-offerings or sacrifices P aptbk the. time op Austin. 
Bnt this I commanded them, saying, that it was not the received doctrine 
Let none of yon unagine evil m yonr ^f the Christian church within this 
hearts against his neighbour, and love period, that Christ did, in aay proper 
no false oath, Forasmnch, then, as ge^ge, make the Divine Being pkcable 
we Me not without nnderatandmg, we to men, bnt that the pardon of sin pro- 
ought to apprehend the design of our ceeded from the free mercy of Godrin- 
merciful Father. For he speaks to us, dependently of his sufferings and merit, 
being wilhng that we, who have been ^ i think, be clearly inferred from 
in the same error about the sacrifices, ^q^q^bX considerations. 
should seek and find how to approach ^ x^is doctrine, on which so much 
unto hun; and therefore he thus be- gt^-ess has been laid by some modems, 
spedcsus: The sacrifice of God is a jg ^^^^ enumerated as an article of 
broken spine. A broken and a con- Christian faith, in any ancient 8if.m^ 
tete ^ heart God will not despise. » ^ ^f Christian doctrine ; and the 
This IB not substitutmg the sacrifice of early Christian writers, especially those 
Christ m the place of the sacrifices ^^lo made apologies for Christianity, 
under the law, but mor^ virtue only, i^^d frequent occ^ion to do it ; and we 

In the Shepherd of St. Hennas (if jj^ve several summaries of this kind, 
this should be thought to be ttie work rpo say nothing of the apologies of 

of the Hennas mentioned by Paul) we j^gtin Martyr, Athenagoras andfertul- 

find nothing of the doctrme of atone- ^^^ ^^^ give accounts of the principal 

ment, but strong expressions denotmg articles of Christian faith, but may be 

the acceptableness of repentance ajid thought to do it too concisely for us to 

good works only. Then, says he, expect that they should take notice of 

shall then- sms be forgiven, which they g^^h a doctrine as this, (though the 
have heretofore committed, and the sms e^t importance of it, in the opmion of 

of all the saints, who have smned even those who hold this doctrine, is such, 

unto this day, if they wiU repent wi^ ^ ought to have given it the preference 

X r^?^ ^JT^®'?^,! '^^^I® r^ ^^^"^^ of any other,) I cannot help laying par- 

oirtof their hearts. « He farther says, ticuli- stress on the omisaon of it by 

••Whosoever have suffered for the name Lactantius, who treats professedly of 

of the Lord are esteemed honourable the system of Christianity, as it was 

bv tiie Lord, and aU their offences are generally received in his days. Yet, in 

blotted out, because they have suffered gjg jyi^i^^ Institutions, there is so far 

death for the name of the Son of God. ^^^^ ^j^g any mention of the necessity 

It seems pretty evident that so far ^f the death of Christ to atone for the 

we find no real change of opinion with gj^g ^f ^^en, that he treats of the nature 

re8i)ect to the efficacy ol the death of ^f gin, of the mercy of God, and of the 

Chnst. These wnters adopt the Ion- efficacy of repentance, as if he had never 

gua^e of the apostles, using the term ^eard of any such doctrine. 

8a4ynji(^m a figurative sense, and re- ^g see his sentiments on these sub- 

present the mine of good works, with- -gets very frilly in his treatise De Ira 

^?* t. .i_^®^^J .. or^ution, lest we ^gi.* And when he professedly con- 

®^^^ .^^^^Y.r^^x '^ the merits gj^ers the reasons of the incarnation and 

of Chnst, and the doctnne of salvation ^eath of Christ, he only says, that, "ex- 

by his imputed nghteousness. ^^^^e was necessary to be exhibited to 

TO I6f"i62 ^'^'"*^"' ^^* ^' ^^' ^^'^ ^*^' ^* men as well as precepts, and therefore 

i Vis.' iL Beet. ii. (P.) Oen. £p. p. 2C6. 

» Sim. ix. Sect, xxviii (P.) Gen. Ep. p. 386. * C. xix. xx. (P.; Lactant Op. II. pp. 3T.» 
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it was necessary tliat God should be what was laid out for them, Hfhat is, 

clothed with a mortal body, be tempted, have ^ven what was pnrohased, eyen 

suffer and die." > He gives no other rea- their hves."* 

son whatever. Again, he says, ." Christ Some orthodox writers complain of 
was made flesh, because he was not only the imperfect knowledge which the 
to teachi but also to do, and to be an ex- primitive Christian writers, had of the 
ample, that none might allege in their Christian system in this respect. "Gal- 
excuse the weakness of the flesh." * IfiBus observes," according to Lardner, 

Cyprian, an early writer, often men- ''that Lactantins says htUe or notiiing 

tions the humiliation and sufferings of of Christ's priestly office." ' Lardner' 

Christ, but always either as an example, himself adds, " I do not remember that 

or simply as foretold by the prophets. Jerome has anywhere takeon notice (^ 

Amobius says, that '* Christ permitted this, but it is likely enough -to be teie ;• 

his man — ;that is, the man to whom he and that Laotantms did not consider- 

was united — ^to be killed, that, inconse- Christ's death, in the modem way, as 

quenceof it, (viz. hisresurrection after-; a^ propitiatory sacxifice for sin, .or a 

wards,) it might appear that what they satisfaction: made to divine justice for 

had been taught concerning the safety the Bins of th& human race. - This may 

oftheir souls was safe, or to be depended be argued from his passages, before 

upon, and that death was not to be transcribed, oonoeming the value of 

defeated any other way." ' repentance, and the ends of Christ's 

Austin, in several places, speaks of death." He adds that "many other 

the end of Christ's life and death, but ancient Christians will come in K>r their 

never as desij^ned to make satisfaction share in this char^. Por," according 

for the sins of men, but generally as an to Matthias Flacius Illyricus, . "the 

example. "In his passion he showed Christian writers who Hvedsoon after 

what we ought to endure; in his re- Christ and- his aposties discoursed, like 

flurrection, what we are to hope for." philosophers, of the law and its moral 

Speaking of the incarnation in general, precepts, and of the nature of virtue 

he says, "Christ assumed a jbuman and vice: but they were totally ignorant 

body, and lived among men, tl;iat he of men's natural corruption, and the 

might set us an examine of living and mysteries of the gospel, and Christ's 

dymg and rimng again." When he benefits. His countryman^ Jerome," 

speaks figuratively, it is plain he did he says, " was well skilled in the lan- 

not carry his ideas so fkr as the ortho- guages, and endeavoured to explain the 

dox now do. " In his death," he says* Scriptures by versions and commenta- 

''he made a gainful traffic; he purchased ries. But, after aU, he was able to do 

faithful men and martyrs. He bought very Httle, being ignorant of the human 

OS with his blood. He laid down the disease, and of Christ the physician, 

price of pur redemption." But he like- and wanting both the key of Scripture, 

wise says, " Martyrs have returned and the Lamb of God, to open to him."' 

1 E it c 1 142 (p^ "SuDerest e n- Ihe same Flacius, or some other 

den Itiam lis.' qu?*putent 'inc<mveDiLfl'?K^ learned writer of his time, observes con- 

nec habere rationem.utDeusmortalicorlJore in- ceming Eusebius, Bishop of Csesarea, 
dueretur, ut hominibus subjectus esset, ut con- x-l x ttit. :- „ --p«-, i^.™. „„^ imTW>rfArt 
tmfleliM8nstinerofc.cruclatus ctiam mortemaue ^P^^ . ^ ^ ^. T^.^. ^^^ ^^^ 3™I??."^^ 




^* Ibid p. 143. (P.) Brgoideo coiporatuH ert, the one true God, and the praxstice of 

ut cum vincenda esse camis desideria docoret, 4 Lardner's Crcdlb. X. pp. 299, SOO. . (P.) 

Ipse faceret prior, ne quis excusationem de camis Works, V. m>. 121, 122. 

fragilitate pwetenderet." Op. II. p. 38. » Ibid. VH. pp. 146, 146. (P.) Works, IV. 

* Adversus Qentes, L. i p. 24. (P.) p. 61. 
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cobnety, righteonsnefis, patience, and as Beausobre, who writes their kiatoxj, 

other .vnrtues. But he has not a word observes, they must necessarily have as- 

about regeneration, or imputed right? eribed the salvation of the soul to the 

eousness.".^ doctrine and the example of Christ; 

I cannot, forbear adding what Dr. and yet none of the pnmitive fathers 

Lardner very pertinently subjoins to who write against them observe, that 

this quotation : *' Poor, ignorant, primi- the great end of ChrisVs coming into 

tive Christians, I wonder how they the world would then be defeated^ in 

could find the way to heaven ! They that the sins of men would not be sa- 

lived near the times of Christ and his tisfied for.^ Austin, who writes against 

apostles.- They highly valued, and dihr the Manicheans, and from whom, on 

gently read, Uie Holy Sciiptures, and account of his doctrine of grace a,nd 

some of them wrote comonentaries upon original sm, wo might expect a cpm- 

them; but yet, it seems, they knew little plete system of atonement, never -oh* 

or nothing oftheir religion,, though they jects to them their want of such a 

embracedandprofesseditwiththemam- doctrine, but combats them on other 

fest hazard of all earthly good things ; principles. 

and many of them laid down their lives . 3. Had the ancient Christian writers 
rather than renounce it. Truly we of had the ideas which some of the mo- 
these times are veiy happy in our or- derns have concerning the all-suj9icient 
ihodoxy ; but I wish tiiat we did more sacrifice of Christ, and the insufficiency 
excel in those virtues which they, and of good works, they could not have ex- 
tine Scriptures likewise, I think, recom- pressed themselves as they generally 
mend, as the distinguishing properties do with respect to the value of repent- 
of a Christian. And I am not a little ance and good works in the sight of 
apprehensive, that many things which God. 

now make a fair show among us, and Cyprian says, " What sinners ought 

in which we mightily pride ourselves, to do, the divine precepts inform us, 

will in the end prove weeds only, on viz. that satisfaction is made to Gk>d 

which the owner of the ground sets no by good works, and that sins are done 

value."' away hj the merit of compassion." 

2. Some controversies were started {Operatimiibus justis Deo satisfieri, 

in the primitive times which could not miseriGordioBmeritis peccata purgari,y 

have fiuled to draw forth the sentiments Lactantius says, "Let no one who 

of the orthodox defenders of the faith, has been led into sin by the impulse of 

on this subject, if they had reaUy be- passion despair of himself, for ne may 

heved the death of Christ to be a pro- oe restored if he repent of his sins, and 

per sacrifice for sin ; and that, witnout by good works make satisfaction to 

it, God either could not, or would not, God (satisfaciat Deo) : for if we think 

pardon any sin. our children to be corrected when they 

All the DocetaB, and the Gnostics in repent of their faults, why should we 

general, who believed that Christ was despair of the clemency of Gtxi being 

man only in appearance, and did not pamfied by repentance (penitendo posse 

really suffer, could have no idea of the placariP**)* Again, "Whoever, theriB- 

m^itonous nature of his death, as such; , j^j^ y^^ ^ 2^^ ^^ j ^^^^^ pp ^^^.^ 

and yet this is never objected to any of « De Op«re et Eleemoaynia^ Opera fid. Caillau, 

them by Irenseus, or others, who write P-470- «,, ,p^ «v^ 

the most largely against them. ^ tamen defloiat aliquls, aut de se ipse dcsperet, si 

The Manicheans also did not believe aut cupiditate victus, aut libidine impulaus, aut 

that Christ died, and consequentklly, ^"u^«^^^'#^e^*MaS'li^ 

si eum poeniteat actorum, et ad meliora conyor* 

1 Lardner's Credib. VII. pp. 145, 146. (P.) sua, satisfaciat Deo. . . . Nam si liberos nostros, 

Vqrks, IV. p. 61. cum delictorum suorum cemimus pcenitero, 

> Ibid. p. 62. correctos esse arlHtramur, et abdicates, abjeo* 
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fore, obeys tlie divine precepts, is a onr lives, I will not say for him, but 

worshipper of the true Goa, whose for ourselves, and for those who may 

sacrifices are gentleness of mind, an be edified by onr martyrdom 

innocent life and good works."* And, perhaps, as we are redeemed by 

The manner in which Austin speaks the blood of Christ, Jesns having re- 

of the merit of good works, shows that ceived a name above every name, so 

he conld not have had any proper idea some will be redeemed by the blood of 

of the satisfaction of Christ. " By martyrs.'** And yet this writer says, 

these alone," says he, " we secure hap- " Christ offered his own life not unlike 

piness. In this way we recover our- those who of their own accord devoted 

selves. In this way we come to God, themselves to death, to deliver their 

and are reconciled to him, whom we country from some pestilence," &c.^ As 

have greatly provoked. We shall be this language could only be figurative 

brought before his presence, let our in this writer, we may conclude that it 

good works there speak for us, and let is no otherwise to be interpreted when 

them so speak that they may prevail we meet with it in other writers of 

over our offences. For whichsoever is those times. 

most will prevail, either for punishment 6. The great virtue which the ancient 

or for mercy."^ fathers ascribed to baptism, and the 

4. The merit of martyrdom was held Lord* 8 supper, with respect to the for- 

in the highest esteem by all the primitive giveness of sins, shows plainly that they 

Christians. If, therefore, good works did not consider the wrath of God as 

in general were thought by them to pacified by the death of Christ once 

have merit with God, much more maj for all. j^d though the Lord's supper 

we expect to find that they had this was a commemoration of the death of 

idea of what they considered as the Christ, it is plain that they did not 

most heroic act of virtue. And in- consider the administration of it merely 

deed the language of the primitive as an application of his merits or suf- 

Christians on the subject of martyrdom ferings to themselves; but as having 

is exceedingly inconsistent with any a virtue independent of that, a virtue 

notion of atonement for sin by the originating from the time of the cele- 

death of Christ alone, without regard bration. This will be abundantly evi- 

to anything that man can do for him- dent when I come, in the course of this 

self. work, to show the abuses of those in- 

Ignatius, in a fragment of an epistle stitutions. However, what they say 

preserved by Chrysostom, speaking of concerning baptism will not admit of 

certain crimes, says, that they could such an intei'pretation as some persons, 

not be wiped out even by the blood of not well acquainted with their writings, 

martyrdom. He also wishes that his might be disposed to put on similar 

own sufferings might be accepted as a expressions relatir^ to the eucharist. 

purification and price of redemption Among others, Tertullian frequently 

for them Orepiyfnjfia kcu opriylrvxov).^ speaks of baptism as washing away 

Origen says, " Christ has laid down the guilt of sin. In several of the 

his life for us. Let ns also lay down ancient liturgies, particularly that of 

tosque ruMus temen Buscipimus, fovemus am- Ohrysostom, the priest prays that the 

^ectimtir: cur desperemus ciementiam Dei euchanst may serve lor the remission 

PatriB poenitendo posse piacari ?" Op. I. pp. 502, of sins and the communication of the 

I'lnstL. vi. c. xxiv.p. 686. (P.) "Quisquis ^olj Spirit. It is wcU known, that 

igitur his onmibua prssceptis coelestibus obtem- at length the church of Rome, in pur- 

peraveiit, hie cultor eat verus Dei, cujus sacri- ononru* nf +Tia hbttia frflin nf fViiTilnTio' 

ficia sunt, mansuetudo animi, et vita innocens SUance 01 ine Same tram 01 tniniOng, 

et actus bonL" Op. I. p. 506. * Lardner's Oredib. III. p. 226. (P.) Works, II. 

3 Lardner's Credib. Xl p. 302. (P.) Works, IV. p. 462. 

p. 128. fi Contra Celsum, L. L pp. 24, 25. (P.) AyoAoyov 

* Le Clerc's Historia EccL ▲.!>. 116. (P.) tok airo9avovoxy vtMft ira«pt6wF. 
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came to consider the eacharist to be as appear to have been altogether nn- 

proper a sacrifice esihe death of Christ known to the most eminent writers of 

itself, and as naving the same original that age. 

independent virtue. ^ One might have imagined that when 
6. Many of the ancient writers, in Justin Martyr says that ** Christ took 
imitation of the author of the epistle (€iXi;<^€) the sins of men,"* his idea 
to the Hebrews, call the death of Christ had been that he made himself re- 
a sacrifice, and also s^ that it was sponsible for them. But the tenor of 
prefigured by the sacrifices under the all his writings shows that he was 
law. But that this was no fixed deter- very far from having any such idea, 
minate view of the subject with them, is He will not even admit that, in any 
evident from their language upon other proper sense, Christ can be considered 
occasions ; especially when, Hke the as having been made a curse for us. 
prophets of old, they oppose good He says that, ** when in the law they 
works, and not the death of Christ, to are said to be accursed who were cruci- 
the sacrifices under the law, as being fied, we are not to suppose that the 
of more value than they were. curse of G^d lies agamst Christ, by 
Lactantius, in his Epitome of Divine whom he saves those who have done 
Institutions, speaking of sacrifices, things worthy of a curse." Again he 
says, ** the true sacrifice is that which says, *' if the Father of all chose that 
is brought from the heart," meaning his Christ should receive (avaKa^trBai) 
good works.^ With respect to the the curses of all men, (that is, be cursed 
same, he also says, "These are victims, or hated by all men,) knowing that he 
this is a piacular sacrifice, which a would raise him again after he was 
man brings to the altar of God, as a crucified and dead, will ^ou consider 
pledge of the disposition of his mind."* him who endured these tmngs, accord- 
Though, therefore, in the Clementine ing to his Father's will, as accursed P "* 
liturgy, contained in the Apostolical Austin says, "Christ took their pun- 
Constitutions, Christ is called a high ishment but not their guilt." And 
priest, and is said to be himself the again, "by taking their punishment 
sacrifice, the shepherd, and also the and not their guilt, he abolished both 
sheep, "to appease his God and Father, the guilt and the punishment."^ But 
to reconcile him to the world, and to it is to be considered, as was observed 
deliver all men from the impending above, that Austin was certainly igno- 
wrath," 2 we must not infer (notwith- rant of the principle of the doctrine of 
standing, in these general terms, this atonement; so that we can only sup- 
writer seems to express even the proper pose him to have meant that Christ 
principle of the doctrine of atonement) sufiered upon our account, and for our 
that, if he had dwelt longer on the benefit ; and though if he had not suf- 
subject, he would have been uniform fered, we must, it would have been not 
in his representations. If this was the directly, but by remote consequence. 
opinion of the author of that Uturgy, His saying that Christ did not take 
and those who made use of it, it aid the guiU of oxir sins, shows clearly 
not generally prevail. For the princi- that he had no idea of his bearing our 
pies of iJiat doctrine will very clearly sins in the common acceptation of the 

word, so as to make himself answerable 

1 C. ivili. p. 173. (i>.) "Hoc eat aacrificium for them; and therefore he could not, 

verum, non quod ex aroe, sed quod ex corde . *'"^*"» """^ «*xoxwiv*»^ **« w «ja* «vi^ 

profertur, non quod manu, sed quod mente m a proper sense, DC saiCt tO taK6 tU6 

libatur." pp. II. p. 47. punishment of them. 

2 C. Ixvii. p. 215. (P.) " H«c, sunt qu» de- ^ 

"beat oultor Dei exhibere ; hae sunt victim», hoc * Apol. I. Ed. Thirlby, p. 73. (P.) Avrof 

sacrificium placabile : hie verus est cultus, quum ifiafynas iroAAMf ciAij^, from Isaii^, liii. 12. 

homo mentis su» pignora in aram Dei ccmxert." ^ Dial. Ed. Thirlby, pp. 345, 346. (P.) 

Op. II. p. 60. • Grotius de Satvufact. Test. Vet. Op. IV. 

» Apost. Con. Brett's Ed. p. 8. (P.) p. 845. (P.) 
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7. Wheh ilie andent Glinstiftii Tim- fatbei, as a man, that, as when lie was 
ters do speak of the mission and death created by God alone, in his first 
of Christ, as reversing the effects of spiritaal nativity, he was made a holy 
sin, and restoring things to the same spirit, so being bpm of his mother 
state in which they were before the alone, in his second carnal nativity, he 
fall, SO as to make them once more im- might become holy flesh; that by his 
mortal, their- idea was not that this means the flesh which had been snb* 
was effected by procuring the pardon ject to sin, might be delivered from 
even of that sin of Adam, by which death."* 

death was entailed upon his posterity; Athanasius did plainly consider 
but by means of Clmst doing (which Christ as dying in the place of men 
indeed they did not clearly explain) who were subject to death. But he 
what Adam was not able to do. '* For does not say that it was to satisfy the 
this reason," says Irehaeus, "was the justice of God for their sins, but to 
word of God made man, and he who procure the resurrection of mankind 
was the Son of God, became the son of m general, the vdcked as well as the 
man, that man, being mixed with the righteous, to a future life ; which is by 
word of God, he might, by recdving no means the idea of- those who now 
the adoption, become the Son of God. maintain the doctrine of atonement. 
For we could not otherwise receive in- though it may be said to be an 
oontiptibility and immortality, unless approadi towards it. ' 
we were united to incorruptibility and " It was," says he, " an instance of 
immortality. But how could we be his love to mankind, that both instead 
united to mcorruptibility and immor- -of the death of all men before, the law 
tahty^ -Unless that which we aare had be>> which related to that mortality, m^ht 
come incorruptible and immortal ; that be ^disannulled, as havii^ its power 
so,- what was corruptible might be ab- entirely satisfied in the Lord's body, 
sorbed by what was incorruptible, and and so had no more place against the 
what was mortal by immoKwity, that rest of mankind; and also, that he 
we might receive the adoption of might recover and revive those men 
BOmsP'*^ ■ that were returning to corruption from 

I am far from pretending to explain, death, by makiiifg tiieir bodies his own, 
and much less to defend tnis passage and by the grace of tibe resurrection; 
of IrensBus. But it is evident^ that it and so might extinguish the power of 
is not capable of receiving any light death with respect to them, as stubble 
from the principle of the doctrine of is plucked out of the fire. For the 
atonement. If this writer had had Word being conscious tiiat the mor- 
the same idea that many now have of tality of all men could not otherwise 
it, he could not have been so embar- be put an end to than by the dying of 
rassed on the subject. all men, and it being impossible that 

The same general obiect of the death the Word, which was immortal, and 
of Christ is expressed by Lactantius, the Son of the Father, should die; 
bat without annexing to it any par- for this cause he took to himself a 
ticular explanation, m the following body that eould die, that the same 
pass^e of his Epitome : " Th^ore a c. xim. p. iis. (p.) - jussit igitto eum Sum- 

the Supreme Father ordered him to mus Fater descendere in terram^ et humanum 

descend upon earth, and put on a 2iKli?^2i®~i.2* subjectus posaionibus carnis 

V T_ J x-L X 1- • -L ^ X X xi vlrtateto ao toatientiam non ftolum verbis, sod 

Human body, that, bemfi^ subject to the etlam factki dooeret. Benatus est ergo ex vir- 
passions of the flesh, he micrht teach §^® ^c patre, tanquam homo ; ut quemadmo- 

virtae^and patience, not W^s onhr, £"«£ gT^.S^l'^SilSSS, ^*S 2 

but also by actions. Wherefore he seeuinla camall ex sola matre genitus, caro 

was bom again of a virgin, mthout a JJSSSo h^\ 2$ St^^w^^^" "o^ri^ 

I ffcer. L. ilL C. aad. p. 249. <P.) p. 82. 
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body, by pariAking of that Word, held. But it was the devil that held 

which was over all, might be an equi- us. For to him we had been given 

Talent for the death of all, and yet over for our sins. Wherefore, he de- 

mi^ht afterwards continue incorrup- manded the blood of Christ, as the 

tHue, on account of the Word that price of our redemption." He goes 

was the inhabitant, and so corruption on to observe, that " till the bloro of 

might afterwards cease from all men by Christ was given, which was so pre- 

the ffrace of the Tesurrection."> Also cious that it alone could suffice for the 

in i£e Uturgy ascribed to Nestorius, redemption of all, it was necessary for 

Ghrist is said to have " undergone for all those who were under the law to 

men the punishment due to their sins, ^ye each his own blood, in a kind of 

giving lumself to die for all whom unitation of a future redemption ; and 

aeath had dominion over."^ therefore that we, for whom the price 

It is evident, £rom fdl these passages, of Christ's blood is paid, have no occa- 

that theae writere had no idea of sion to offer a price for ourselves, that 

Christ's so suffering for men, as to is, the hlood of circumcision"^ In 

endure for them any part of the this place, therefore, he supposes that 

punishment that was to be inflicted the rite of circumcision, and not the 

m a future world, but only to procure sacrifice of animals, was intended to 

the Teversion of the sentence passed prefigure iAie death of Christ, and to 

npom man in consequence of the fall serve as a kind of temporary substitute 

of Adam ; so far, that, though all men for it. 

shoidd actually die, they should not This writer also compares the death 

oontinne subject to death, but have of Christ to that of those in the 

■the benefit of a resixrrection. heathen world who devoted themselves 

8. It appears, that by some means to death, to avert public calamities 

or other, probably the too Hteral inter- from their country. ^' It is requisite^ 

pietation of the figurative language for some secret and incomprehensible 

of Scripture, such an advance was reasons in nature, that the voluntary 

made towardjs the doctrine of atone- death of a righteous man should di&- 

menty in the period of which I am arm the power of evil demons, who do 

now treating, that it was generally mischief oy means of plagues, dearths, 

supposed that the death of Christ was tempests, &c. Is it not probable, 

a price paid for our redemption from therefore," he says, ** that Christ died 

the power of death, and that without to break the power of the great demon, 

it there would have been no resnrrec- the prince oi the other demons, who 

tion- from the dead. But this system has m his power the souls of all the 

was so far from being completed, that men that ever lived in the world P "* 

these writers could not determine to This opinion, however, of the price 

whom- this price was paid; and in of our redemption being paid to the 

general it was agreed that it was paid devil, appears not to have been univeiv 

to the devily to whom mankind had sally acquiesced in ; and Gr. Nazianien 

been given over, in consequence of the taJces it up as a Question that had not 

sin of Adam. been discussed before; and after propos- 

Origen was clearly of this opinion, ing several schemes, and not appearing 

"If," says he, "we are bought with a to be satisfied with any of them, he 

price, as Paul affirms, we must have gives his own opinion with consider- 

been bought from some person whose able diffidence. " We may inquire," 

slaves we were, who also demanded he says, " into a fact, and an opinion, 

what price he pleased, that he might which had been overlooked by many, 
dismiss from huB power those which he 

'^ 8 Orifi: Opera, II. p. 486. (P.) 

1 Atkan. Opera, I. p. 01. (P.) « Grig. Coutra Celsum, L. L p. Sff. (P.) 8m 

* ^jpott, Ccn. Brett, p. 94. (P.) the Quotation, p. 76. Note 5, 
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but which I have diligently considered, opinion of specnlative writers till the 
viz. to whom, and for what, was the age of the s^oolmen. Ambrose says, 
blood of Christ shed. We were in the ** we were pledged to a bad creditor, 
possession of the devil, being sold to for 8in....Cnrist came, and offered his 
him for sin, we having received the blood for ns."^ This writer has a 
pleasures of sin in return. But if the distinction with respect to our redemp- 
price of redemption could only be re- tion by Christ, which is something 
ceived by him who had possession of curious. For he says, "the flesh of 
us, I ask to whom was this blood paid, Christ was given for the salvation of 
and for what cause ? For if it was the body, and his blood for the salva- 
paid to that wicked one, it was shame- tion of the soul." I do not know that 
1 ul indeed ; and if he not only received any of the modems follow him in this, 
a price from God, but Goa himself Qptatus Milevitanus also speaks of 
was that price, for such a price it was the devil being in possession of men's 
certainly just that he should spare us. souls, before thej were redeemed by 
Was the price paid to the Father P the blood of Chnst.^ 
But how, for we were not held by him, Austin writes so fully on this subject, 
and how could the Father be delighted and his opinions in general acquired 
with the blood of his only begotten such an ascendency m the Western 
Son, when he would not receive Isaac, church, for many centuries afber his 
who was offered to him by Abraham P death, that I shatl give a larger extract 
Or rather, did the Father receive the from his writings. " What," says he, 
price, not because he desired, or wanted ** is the power of that blood, in which, 
it, but because it was convenient that if we believe, we shall be saved ; and 
, man should be sanctified by what was what is the meaning of being recon- 
human in God, that he, by conquering ciled by tiie death of his SonP Was 
the tyrant, might deliver us, and bring God the Father so angry with us, that 
us to himP"^ he could not be pacified without the 

The opinion which this writer men- death of his Son P By the iustice of 
tions in the last place, and that to God the race of man was delivered to 
which we may, therefore, suppose he the devil; the sin of the fiirst man 
was most inclined, is, that the death being transferred to all his posterity, 
of Christ is, in some manner, instru- the debt of their first parents binding 
mental to our sanctification, that is, them : not that Grod did it, or ordered 
to our being made fit to be offered to it, but he permitted them to be so 
God, and to be made his property, delivered. But the goodness of God 
after having been in the power of the did not forsake them, though in the 
devil, but he does not say that it was devil's power, nor even the devil him- 
for our justification. He, therefore, had self, for he lives by hifft. If, therefore, 
no proper idea of what is now called the commission of sin, through the 
the doctrine of atonement. Indeed, just anger of God, subjects man to the 
he» expresses himself with so much power of the devil, tne remission of 
uncertainty, that some may still think sins, by the gracious forgiveness of 
he was, upon the whole, of the opinion God, delivers man from the devil, 
of Origen, viz. that the price of our But the devil was not to be overcome 
redemption was paid to the devil, but by the power, but by the justice of 
that it was more than he was fairly God; and it pleased God, that in order 
entitled to. ^ to deliver man from the power of the 

That the devil was the person to devil, the dervil should be overcome not 
whom the price of our redemption was by power, but by justice. What then 
due, seems to have been the general is tne justice (or rather righteousness) 

1 Qxett, NaiUiu Opera, leW. Orat. xUi p. 691. a Grotil Op. Test. Vet. IV. p. S44. (P.) 

(P.) • Opera, p. 80. (P.) 
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"by which the devil was conquered; pay it, it remained that God should 
what but the righteousness ot Jesus die for us."* 

Christ? And how is he conquered? 9. Lastly, nothing, perhaps, can 
Because, though there was m him show more clearly how far the primi- 
nothing worthy of death, he (that is, tive Christians were from entertaining 
the devil) killed him. Was not, then, the idea that many now do concerning 
the devil to have been fairly conquered, the efficacy of the death of Christ, as 
though Christ had acted by power, instrumental to the pardon of all sin, 
and not by righteousness? But he than their interpretation of some of 
postponed what he could do, in order those texts in which the doctrine of 
to do what ov^ht to he done. Where- atonement is now supposed to be con- 
fore it was necessary for him to be both tained. 

God and man ; man, that he might be Clemens Alexandrinus explains Rom. 
capable of being killed; and God, to iv.^bjlie was delivered for oxir offences, 
show that it was voluntary in him. by saying that Christ was the corrector 
What could show more power than to and director of sinners, so that he 
rise again, with the very flesh in which alone can forgive sins, being appointed 
he had been killed? He, therefore, a pedagogue by the universal Father, 
conquered the devil twice, first by He explams Matt. xxvi. 28, in which 
righteousness, and then by power." our Lord calls the wine, his blood luhich 
He also says, "the blood of Christ is is shed for many, "by his word or 
given as a price, and yet the devil doctrine, which was poured out for 
having received it, is not enriched, but many, for the remission of sins,** and 
bound by it, that we might be delivered interprets what our Lord says in the 
■from his bonds."* ^ ^ 6th chapter of John's gospel, about 

This last quotation contains an anti- eating his flesh and drinking his blood, 
thesis of which all the writers of that of faith and hope, which suppoi-ts the 
age were too fond, and to which they soul ; * and to prove that blood may 
sometimes sacrificed more than they represent word or doctrine, he alleges 
ought to have done. Froni the same Gen. iv. 10, in which it is said, the 
fondness for antithesis, without per- blood of Abel ciied unto God. 
haps intending to be understood in the Upon the whole, I think it must 
manner in which his expressions will appear sufficiently evident, that the 
now be naturally understood by many, proper doctrine of atonement was far 
he says, " Christ alone sufiered punish- from being settled in the third or 
ment without bad deserts, that by him fourth centuries, though some little 
we might obtain favour without good approach was made towards it, in con- 
deserts."^ sequence of supposing that what is 
Proclus of Constantinople also, a called a ransom in a figurative sense, 
writer of the same age, but somewhat in the New Testament, was something 
later than Austin, considered the price more than a figure ; and therefore that 
of our redemption as paid to the devil, the death of Christ was truly a price 
"The devH," he says, "held us in a paid for our redemption, not indeed 
state of servitude, boasting that he directly from sin, but rather from 

had bought us It was necessary, death, though it was not settled to 

therefore, that all being condemned, whom this price was paid. In general 
either they should be dragged to death, the writers of those times rather seem 
or a sufficient price be paid; and be- ^ ^, „„, 

oartaa, «r. ono-nl V,o/i wl^Ai-Pwi+Tinl +n » Grotii Op. Tcst. Vet. IV. p. 846. (P. Milton, 
cause no angel had Wherewitnal to ty^^ orthodoxy of vfhose ParadUe lost hBB, pro- 

bably, been overrated, seems to have supposed 

> Auffustin do Trin. L. xiii. C. ii. Op. III. that an angel might have made the Atonement, 

im 414 and 417 (P ) had any one of them possessed sufficient cAanty 

a Cintra duai Pel'agianorum Epittolas, L. ir. and resolution. See B. iii line 213-221. 

Op. VU. p. 918. (P.) * ^ «*• ^' *• OP«*i PP- 11^» ^8. (P.) 
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to liave considered God as the person might have been effected by Christ in 
who paid the price, than he that re- some other way than by his death, 
ceived it. For, man being dehvered He says, "The rust of sin conld not be 
into the power of the devil, they con- purged without the fire of torment; 
sidered the price of redemption as paid Christ therefore came without ^ult, 
to him. As to the forgiveness of sins, that he might subject himself to volun- 
it was represented by all the fathers, tary torment, and that he might bear 
and even by Austin himself, as proceed- the punishment due to our sins." But 
ing from the free grace of God, from he says, " Christ might have assisted 
which free grace he was farther induced us without suffering, for that he who 
to give up his Son, as the price of our made us could deliver us from suffer- 
redemption from the power of the devil, ing without his own death. But he 
We must, therefore, proceed farther, chose this method, because by it he 
before we come to any regular system showed more love to us."^ 
of atonement, founded on fixed prin- In Theodorus Abucara, a Greek 
ciples, such as are now alleged in writer of the ninth century, we find 
support of it. something more like the doctrine of 

atonement, than in any writer in the 

Latin church. Indeed, as far as the 
SECTION VI. extract given us by Grotius goes, 

OP THE STATE OF OPINIONS CONCERNING [* ^ ^^^ ^^P'^SS to the puipOSO. But 

TiiE DocTiiiNE OP ATONEMENT, FROM how he would havc expWd hmiself if 
THE TIME OP AUSTIN TO THE BEFOR- ^® .^^f wntten morc largely on the 
j^jjQjj subject, I cannot tell. He says, " God, 

by his just judgments, demanded of us 
After Austin, we find but few writers all the things that are written in the 
ofeminence for several centuries, owing law; which, when we could not pay, 
to the great confusion of the times ; the Lord paid for us, taking upon him- 
so that he being the last very consider- self the curse, and condemnation to 
able writer in the Western church, his which we were obnoxious." Again, he 
works went down to posterity with says, " Christ, the mediator, reconciled 
pecuhar advantage, having no rival of us to God."* 

any note. He was, therefore, con- In the Latin church, however, the 
sidered as an authority, and his opin- doctrine of atonement does not appear 
ions were seldom disputed. But having to have been fixed in the eleventh 
himself formed no fixed opinion with century; at least if we may judge of 
respect to the doctrine of atonement, it by the writings of Anselm, who was 
his doctrines oi grace, original sin and one of the greatest theologians of that 
^recZes^ina^io^i, were not connected with age, and one of the first who distin- 
it, as they now are. We shall find, guished himself by that peculiar kind 
however, that though not immediately, of acuteness of speciJation, which was 
yet by degrees, something more like carried much farther some time afber- 
the present doctrine of atonement got wards, in what is called the age of the 
established before the aera of the Re- schoohncn. This, however, we may say, 
formation. that all the ideas of Anselm on this 

About two centuries and a half after subject, would not be adopted by those 
Austin, we find Gregory the Great, who are advocates for the doctrine of 
who was the most considerable writer atonement at present. He says, " that 
in his time. But he also was far from of innumerable other methods, by which 
having any consistent notions on this God, being omnipotent, might have 
subiect. For, at the same time that he 

insists upon the necessity of some is! iS.*^ a».f * ^^P'^^*"^ ^^^'^^' ^'^^^ 
expiation, he says, that our redemption 2 Qrotii dp. Test. Vet. iv. pp. 347, 348. (P.) 
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sared men, lie cbose the death of to us. HowP By bearing Tirhat we 
Christ, that by it he might, at the same ought to have borne, viz. death." * By 
time, manifest his love to men." "Was this, however, he might not mean the 
the Father," says he, " so angry with wrath of God in a future state, but 
men, that unless the Son had died for simply death, respecting the whole 
US, he would not be appeased P !N'o : human race, whioh we have seen to be 
for the Father had love for us even the opinion of the primitive fathers, 
when we were in our sins." ^ Yet he And this, indeed, might be all that 
says, " Human nature could not be Abucara intended to express in the 
restoi-ed unless man paid what for sin passage above quoted, 
he owed to Gk)d ; ^ndtnat which Christ In the follo^ving century we meet 
ought not to pav but as man, he was with Peter Lombard, the greatest 
not able to pay but as God ; so that authority in the school of theology 
there was a necessity that God should before the appearance of Thomas 
be united to man."^ Aquinas; but in him we find nothing 

This seems, indeed, to be the proper more settled about the doctrine of 
language of the doctrine of atonement, atonement than in the time of Austin. 
But he afterwards expresses himself This writer, in his book of Sentences, 
in a manner not quite so favourable to in which he meant to comprise the 
that scheme, for ne says, " As Christ sum of universal theology, treating of 
died without any sin of his own, a the manner in which we are delivered 
reward was due to him ; and because from sin and the devil by the death of 
he, being God, could not receive any Christ, says, that " in the death of 
addition of happiness, the reward was Christ the love of God towards us is 
bestowed on those on whom he chose made conspicuous, and by means of it 
that it should be conferred ; and on we are moved and excited to love God, 
whom could he more justly choose to who hath done so much for us, and 
have it bestowed, than upon his rela- thus we become justified, that is, being 
tions and brethren, whom he saw in so free from sin, we become righteous, 
miserable a state ; that that might be The death of Christ, therefore, justi- 
remitted to them which they owed for fies us, because by means of it love is 
their sins, and that might be given to excited in our hearts."* 
them, which on account of their sins He adds, but more obscurely, that, 
th^ wanted P " " in another manner also, we are justi- 

Something more like the doctrine of fied by the death of Christ, viz. be- 
atonement occurs in Theophilus, a cause by faith in it we are freed from 
Greek writer of the age of Anselm. sin, looking to it as the children of 
But the quotation from him in Grotius, Israel looked to the brazen serpent ; so 
18 so shorty iiiat, as in the case of that though after the death of Christ 
Abncara> I cannot tell how he would the devil may tempt us, as he did be- 
have explained himself if he had writ- fore, he cannot conquer us as he did 
ten more largely upon the subject. It before. Thus Peter was overcome hy 
may be observed, however, that as temptation before the death of his 
Grotiua wajs professedly collecting au- Master, but afterwards behaved with 
thorities in support of the doctrine of the greatest boldness before the Jewish 
atonement, he would not have omitted rulers." Again, treating of the man- 
anything that he had found more to ner in which we are delivered from 
his purpose. " The Father," says this punishment by the death of Christ, he 
writer, " was angry ; wherefore Christ, says, that " the penance enjoined by 
being made a memator, reconciled him the church would not suffice without 

the sufferings of Christ, co-operating 

* Ad Rom. C. ▼. Op. II. p. 81. (P.) 

'Cur Deut Homo, L. li C. xviU. Op. IH. p. 63* * Grotu Op. Test Vet. IV. p. 348, (P,) 

CP.) *- *- 4 L. iii Dfat. 19, 20, p. MG. (P.) 
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mill it ; so tliat the sins of good men Christ belong to me also ? We are 
before the death of Christ were borne mnch more tmly bom of God accord- 
with by God nntil that event." He ing to the spirit, than we are bom of 
says, however, " we are not to suppose Adam according to the flesh."* "A 
that the death of Christ so reconciles foreign righteousness," says he, " is 
us to God, as that he then begins to given to man wlio wanted his own. 
love those whom he before had hated : it was man that owed, and it was man 
for, that God always loved men, and that paid. The satisfaction of one is 
that he might have chosen any other imputed to all." * But in all this he 
method to redeem us from sin than by is speaking of natwral death only, and 
the death of Christ, if he had pleased ; therefore he did not in fact go beyond 
but that he chose this method because the ideas of Austin, 
in this manner the devil is overcome Notwithstanding this language, so 
not hj power, of which he was a lover, exceedingly favourable to the doctrine 
but by righteousness, which he hated, of atonement, he speaks of the power 
For we being the captives of the devil, that God and every person has, to for- 
God might have released us by his give sins committed against himself, 
authority only." This is the same " Can I," says he, " forgive an offence 
view of this subject that was before against myself? The Omnipotent cer- 
given by Austin. tainly can. We know, therefore, that 
In this last quotation from Peter Christ can forgive sin by the power of 
Lombard, we find some remains of the his divinity, and we cannot doubt of 
old doctrine of redemption from the his willingness."' 
power of the devil ; but in Bernard, The great oracle of the Latin church 
who was Lombard's contemporary, we was Thomas Aquinas; and his doctrine, 
find more of the proper doctrine of we may presume, was that which was 
satisfaction, but not very fully stated, most generally received in that church, 
and mixed with some principles not and retained till the time of the Eeform- 
very consonant to it. Upon the whole, ation. The following quotations from 
however, his doctrine on this subject his Summa show that his doctrine of 
is nearer to that of the modems than satisfaction was a mixed one. He says, 
anything we meet with before the that "in consequence of sin man was a 
Eeformation. He also speaks of im- debtor to God as a judge, and to the 
puted sin and imputed righteousness devil as a tormentor. And with respect 
more expressly, I believe, than any who to God, justice required that man should 
had gone before him. He says, that, be redeemed, but not with respect to 
" since man, by sin, became obnoxious the devil ; so that Christ paid his blood 
to two kinds ot death, the one spiritual to God, and not to the devil. It was 
and voluntary, the other corporeal and not naturally impossible for God," he 
necessary, God by his corporeal and says, " to be reconciled to man without 
voluntary death obviated both. Had the death of Christ, but this was more 
he not suffered corporeally, he had not convenient, as by this means he ob- 
paid our debts; had he not suffered tained more and better gifts than by the 
voluntaiily, there would not have been mere wiU of God." * He says, that " God 
any merit in it." "God-man," says might have remitted the sins of men by 
he, " taking the punishment, and being his mere will, but that it is more con- 
free from ttie guilt, dying of his own venient to do it by the death of Chrisb, 
accord, merits life and righteousness on account of thevari(ms uses which it 

lor ns." Death, he says,, "is/riven , Bemardi. Op. Heard, 1C09. AdMilitaTmpli, 

away by the death of Ohnst, and his c. xi. p. 837. (p.) 

righteousness is imputed to us. Shall « ibid. jBpUt.cxe.v- isse. (P.) 

+1^ «;« ^f a;i»*» tfrx :^^^i-^A 4-^ «%i»o 8 ibid. -rfd AfiK*. C. xl. p. 837. (P.) 

the sm of Adam be imputed to me P 4 g^ ^ ^ Que». xiviii. Art! vL p. m 

And shall not the righteousness of (P.) 
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answered at the same time, especially have given of it, it should seem, that 

moral ones ;" and among others he their opinions were nearer to those of 

mentions onr being thereby the more onr reformers than those of the church 

excited to love God, and that Christ of Rome. 

thereby gave an example of obedience, It is very remarkable, that we find 

humility and fortitude. He says, that nothinghke a cow^rovers?/ on the subject 

" the guilt of sin is taken away by the of this doctrine in all the Western 

renovating power of grace, and the church, quite down to the Beformation; 

punishment by Christ, as a man, making nor do we find anything of this kind in 

satisfaction to God." ^ He illustrates the Greek church, except that, in the 

the merits of Christ with respect to twelfth century, the emperor Emanuel 

Christians, by the idea of his being the Comnenus exercised himself and his 

head, and they the body, as if, says he, divines with this question, ** In what 

a man by means of his hands should sense it was, or might be affirmed, that 

redeem himself from a punishment due an incarnate God was at the same time 

for a sin committed by his feet. Lastly, the q^erer and the o&Zafio?i .^ "' But 

he maintained that baptism, penance, nothing of any consequence resulted 

and the other sacraments, derived their from it. 
virtue from the death of Christ.^ 



It appears from these extracts, that ■ 

the Latin church was far from having 
any consistent doctrine of atonement, ^ 

though a great deal was ascribed to the ^^ ^ i iO-W VII. 

death of Christ. We shall find, in an- qp the doctrine of the HEroitMEES on 
other part of this work, that though the subject of ATOirtEMENT. 

the writers of this age admitted the _ _ , . _ « , , , 

doctrine of Austin concerning grace. The first who separated from the church 

they were not without expedients to of Rome were the Waldens^s, of Pied- 

make room for the doctrine of the merit °io^^*» i^ ^^e Alps. They seem to have 

of good works, and even to provide a ^^d their origin from the time of Clau- 

/wido/weW^, transferable to those who ,^^8, bishop of Turin, who distinguished 

had it not, of which the court of Rome himself by his opposition to the worship 

made a most intemperate use. This of images, and other innovations of the 

doctrine of meri^, would naturally check church of Rome, m the tenth century. 

the tendency which the divines of that With them we find a general outline of 

church might otherwise have had, to the doctrine of atonement, m the con- 

perfect their doctrine of satisfaction for Session of faith which they presented to 

sin by the death of Christ ; and it was tjie king ot France in 1644 ; m which 

ia opposition to this doctrine of human the^ say, that "the fathers, to whom 

ment, that Luther, and some others of Christ was promised, notwithstanding 

the reformers, laid the great stress their sm, and their impotence by the 

which we find they did upon the doc- ^'^^* desured the commg of Christ to 

trine of the merit of Christ, and the satisfy for their sins, and to fulfil the 

satisfaction made for our sins by his law by himself."'* But we find nothing 

death. With them, therefore, and with ^^ this subject m their older confessions. 

them only, shall we find the doctrine of ^^ general, however, it cannot but ap- 

atonement completed in all its parts. P^ar probable, that as the advocates of 

How this business stood in the Greek the church of Rome were inclined to 

church, I have had no opportunity of explain away the doctrine of grace, and 

tracing ; but, from the few specimens I to introduce that of merit, those who 

: I Surkmay Pfc. iii. Ques. xlvi. Art. iii. p. 111. (P.) » Moslieim, II. p. 435. (P.) Cent. xiL Pt. iL 

« IMd. QueB. xxii. xlviii. Art. vi. pp. 57, 120. Ch. iii. Sect. xt. 

(P.) , * Leger, HUtoire, p. 94. (P.) 
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wished for a reformation of tlie abases only a secondary consideration with re* 

of penanee, pnrgatoiy and indulgences, spect to it. Since the reason of the in* 
which were founded on the doctrine of carnation of Christ, theiy say, was the 

merit, would lean to the other extreme, giving merit to his suffenngs and death» 

and lay great stress on the satisfaction and to enable, him to make an infinite 

made for sin by the death of Christ satisfaction for sin, which was of infinite 

alone. magnitude, and which required nothing 

WickHfie seems to have been a firm less to expiate it at the hands of a 

beHever of the doctrine of predestina- righteous and just Grod. 

tion, and also of the absolute necessity That the first reformers should so 

of the death of Christ, in order to the eagerly catch at this doctrine, and lay 

forgiveness of sin, if his sentiments be the stress they did upon it, may be ac* 

faithfully represented by Du Pin, who counted for upon two considerations, 

censures him for maintaining that Grod The first is, that the controrersly began 

could not pardcm sin without the satis* on the subject of mdidgeThces, wmch 

faction of Jesus Christ; that he can werebuilt on the doctrine of meri^, and 

save none but those who are actually this was most efEectually opposed by 

saved ; and that he wills sin in order to disclaiming merit altogether, under* 

bring good out of it.^ And Mr. Gilpin valuing all good works, and building 

represents him as maintaining that "all all hopes of future happiness on the 

men, as far as the merit of another can perfect satisfiictiQn that .;Christ has 
avail, are partakers of the merits of made to the justice of God for us, and 

Christ." 2 This, however, is not very his righteousness imputed to us. 

consistent with the doctrine of predes- Another circumstance whioh contri- 

tination.^ buted to give them thia turn, was, that 

But after the reformation by Luther, Luther had been a Mar of the order 

we find the doctrine of satisfaction, or whioh bore the name of Austin. Bfe 

atonement'forsinbythe death of Christ, was much conversant in his writings, 

reduced to a regular system, grounded and therefore would have a leaning not 

on certain principles, and pursued to its oplj to his doctrines of grace, original 

Srdper extent. It cannot be said of the nn, and predestination, but also to this 

ivmes since that period, as it may per- of satisfaction, which, though it was 

haps be said of some before il^ ttiat not properly advanced by Auetin him- 

what we meet with in them on this sub- self, had been gradually established on 

ject were only casual expressions or his general principles, 

hasty and unsettled thoughts, and that The doctrine of Luther and his fol- 

if they had written more fully and pro- lowers on this subject, we see in Ihe 

fessedly on the subject, they might. Confession of Faitn presented to the 

perhaps, have advanced what would emperor Charles the Fifth, at Augs- 

nave been inconsistent with it. There burg, in 1630, where we find it asserted, 

can be no doubt but that the principles that ** Christ died to reconcile the Fa*, 

of this doctrine were the real persuasion ther to us, and that he might be a true 

of many of the first reformers ; that sacrifice for the guilt not only of origi- 

ttiey considered it as an article of the nal sin, but also for all the actual sins 

utmost consequence, and that even the of men.'* * 

doctrine of the divinity of Christ was This doctrine is more fully expressed 

1 Hist. XIII. p. iir. (P.) ?i *^® Helvetic Confession of the year 

« Life of wickiiffe, p. 68. (P.) lodo, and which was approved by all 




he appears an absolute predestinarian. In other " Chnst tOOk upon him, and bore the 
parts he expresses himself in so cautions a man- 
ner, that it seems as if his principles were not * Syntagma Coufessionimi Fidel, 1654, p. 10* 
fixed upon the subject." Brit. Biog. I. p. 49. (P.) » » *- 
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riiui of the world, and satisfied divine ever merit they have. This application 

justice. God therefore, on account of of the merits of Christ was, therefore, 

the passion and resurrection of Christ said to be made by something to which 

odIt, is propitious to our sins, nor does they gave the name of />(t^^, but at the 

he impute tnem to us, but he imputes same time they disclaimeditsbeingeither 

the righteousness of Christ for ours ; so of the nature of a worh^ or of faiths in 

that we are not only cleansed from our the usual sense of the word, viz. the 

sins, but also presented with the right- helief of a truth. They therefore con- 

eoosness of Christ, and being absolved tented themselves with defining it by 

from sin, we become righteous, and its effects ; and this has been done, as 

heirs of eternal life. Therefore, pro- might be supposed, very differentiy, 

perly speaking, God alone justifies us, and generally m figurative language, 

and only for tiie sake of Christ, notim- which conveys no determinate ideas, 

pating to us our sins, but imputing to and therefore leaves the mind in great 

U8 his righteousness." ^ uncertainty, whether it be possessed of 

But tiie proper principle of this doc- it or not. 
trine, as providmg an infinite satisfac- In the Saxon Confession, faith is de- 

tion for offences of infinite magnitude, fined to be '* not the knowledge of any 

ig most fulhr en)ressed in the synod of historical fact, but the embracing of ail 

Dort, held m lol8. " God," say they, tiie articles of faith, and especiaUy this, 

"ig not only supremely^ merciful, but I believe iUhe reTtiission of sins, not to 

supremely just. But his justice requires others only, but to myself also."^ It 

that our sins, being committed against is also there called, " an acquiescing 

his infinite Majesly, must be punished confidence in the mediator." In the 

not only with temporal, but with eter- Synod of Dort, it is called " an instru- 

nal pams, both of body and mind; ment by which we lay hold of the 

whion pains we cannot escape till the righteousness of Christ;" and it is 

jostice of Grod be satisfied. But when always supposed to be something that 



, , epentance < 

upon the cross in our stead." ^ tion is promised, is said, in the Angus- 

Notwithstanding the satisfaction, tan Confession, to be " the free gift of 
thus supposed to be made to the jus- God, and to be given not on account of 
iice of God, by the sufferings of Christ, any works that we have done, or may 
it is eivident that there must be some do." * 

method of appropriatirig the benefit of It is evident, that the more careful 
these sufferings to individuals ; for divines have been to explain faith, as 
otherwise all mankind would have an something that is neither of the nature 
equal daim to it. And since it would of a work, nor yet the proper helief of 
&vour the doctrine of human merit too anything, the more inexplicable and 
much, to suppose that the merit of uncertain they have left it. In con- 
Ohtist's suffering was always applied sequence of this; persons of a warm 
to persons of a certain character and imagination more readily fancy that 
conduct, advantage was taken of an ex- tiiey have experienced this Hnd of 
pression of the apostle Paul, that we are inward operation, or feeling; while 
saved by faMh afon e ; interpreting it, as persons of more sober minds have often 
if it was something altogether indepen- great doubts and distress on this ac- 
dent of good works, or even of a good count. This aci of faith, as it is some- 
disposition of mind, which always pre- times called, is also represented either 
cedes good works, and constitutes what- as coincident, or the same thing with 

1 Synta«maConfcsaionumFidei,1664,p.2e.CP.) \ Syntegnia, p. 57. (P.) 

» Canon LiL (P.) *Art.iv. (P.) 
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the new hii-th, without which no mail there was so much ambi^ity in them, 

can be called a child of God, or an heir that they decided notlung ; ^ and the 

of eternal life. But when the phrase- controversy among the Catholics them- 

ology of Scripture, and the reason of selves went on just as before ; persons 

the thing, are considered, we cannot of the most opposite sentiments ap- 

but be satisfied, ih&t faith is the belief pealing to the same decrees of tins 

of the gospel, or of those historical council. 

facts which are contained in the writ- Among other things it was deter* 

ings of the evangelists ; and, that the mined by them, that the grace by which 

new hirth is that change of character men are justified is merited by Christ.* 

and conduct which is produced by And upon the whole, it is evident, that 

that belief. ^ their decrees are in favour of that set 

This improved doctrine of satisfac- of opinions which is termed orthodox, 

tion being neld up by the reformers in in all the established churches among 

opposition to the popish doctrine of the reformed. 

merit, did not a little embarrass the We are not to conclude that because 

divines of the Church of Rome, among this docti-ine of satisfaction for sin by 

whom that doctrine had never been the death of Christ, was held up by 

brought to any certain standard, so almost all the reformers as an article 

that there has always been room for of so great magnitude and importance, 

great diversity of opinion on the sub- that, therefore, it was soon so reduced 

ject. to a system, as that there was no di- 

In the debate about imputed right- versity of opinion about it. Nay, it 
eousness in the Council of Trent, it apjDears that some very essential points 
was agreed by all the divines, tiiat belonging to it were then, and indeed 
Jesus Christ had merited for us, and still are, undetermined ; and they are 
that his merit is imputed to us; but things of such a nature as, in fact, 
Dominicus a Soto maintained that leave great doubts with respect to the 
the term ought to be exploded, because veiy foundation of the doctrine itself, 
neither the Fathers nor the Scriptures Calvin makes it essential to the satis* 
ever used it, and especialljr because the faction of Christ, that his death should 
Lutherans had abused it, affirming be both voluntary (which, indeed, others 
that imputed righteousness is the sole had said before him), and also that he 
justification of man. He added, that should be condemned in a court of jus- 
it cut ofi" all the necessity of satisfac- tice. " Had Christ been killed," said 
tion, and equalled the meanest of all he, " by robbers, or in a sedition, his 
saints to the blessed virgin.* death would have been no kind of satis- 

At length the council condemned cer- faction; but by being condemned be- 

tain assertions of Luther, especially that fore a judge, it is plain that he assumed 

God converts those whom he will, even the character of a guilty person." * I 

though they resist ; and some in the should imagine, however, that many 

writings of Zuinghus, viz. that in pre- very orthodox persons of this day would 

destination and reprobation men have think, that there might have been the 

no power, but only the will and pleasure same merit in the death of Christ, with 
of God; that the justified cannot fall 

from grace, &C.2 After much debating JS^^^'^'r^^^^f^' ^VA"" 1^}^n•'7''• ita 

.,° 1 • X J.T- J r A.\,- * Du Pin's History of Iho ICth Century, p. 50. 

on the subject, the decrees ot this ^) 

council were so framed, that it was « institutiones, L. ii. C. xvi. Sect. v. (P.) "Si 

bnT^P^ f>iPv mitrTif "hnvP snfkfipd all * latronibus jugulatus fuisset vel tumxiltuaiie 

nopea iney mignt nave sausnea an ^.^^^ ^^ seditionem vulgi, in ejusmodi morte 

parties. But in consequence of this, nulla satisfactlonis species extltisset. Verum iibi 

reus ad tribunal sistitur, testimoniis arguitur, ct 

1 Hist, of the Council of Trent, abridged by premitur,ipsiusjudicisoie,morti addicitur: lis 

Jurieu, p. 122. (P.) documentis inlelligimus ipsum personam sontis 

9 Ibid. p. 130. (P.) et xnalefici sustincre." Ed. 1602, fol. 172. 
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respect to Ms makinff satisfaction for by the sins of men. Yet he says, " God 

the sins of men, if flie malice of his was not really angry with Christ, 

enemies had brought him to any kind though he made him bear all the effects 

of violent death, though there had been of his anger." * He would certainly, 

no sentence of an iniquitous court of however, have been the proper object 

justice for the purpose. of God's anger, if, as he maintains. 

It is now generally thought that the " the stain (that is the guilt) as well as 
scene of Chnst's meritorious sufferings, the punishment of sin, was laid upon 
when he actually bore the sins of men, him, so that it ceased to be imputed to 
and suffered the punishment due to men." ^ If God was neither displeased 
them, was either in his agony in the with men because their guilt was trans- 
garden, or in his death upon tne cross ; ferred to Christ, nor with Christ to 
but Calvin says, " nothing would have whom it was transferred, what was the 
been done by the mere death of Christ, object of his anger, and how was his 
if he had not also afterwards descended justice really satisfied ? 
into hell, where he sustained that death A more diflScult question, and to 
which is inflicted by an angry God on which it is impossible that any satis- 
the wicked." ^ To this he applies what factory answer should be given, is, 
the author of the epistle to the Hebrews how the sufferings of Christ can be 
says of Christ's praying wiih strong deemed infinite, so as to make atone- 
cries and tears, which he says was, lest ment lor sins of infinite magnitude, 
he should be swallowed up by the when the divine nature of Christ, to 
wrath of God as a sinner.^ In another which alone infinity belongs, is im- 
place, however, he says, that in general passible, and his human nature could 
Christ takes our sins and purchases bear no more than that of any other 
righteousness for us by the whole course man ? It must be exceedingly difficult 
of his obedience.^ But this is a thing to conceive how any supposed union 
about which those who now beheve the of the two natures can be of any avail 
doctrine of atonement are not agreed.'* in this case, unless, in consequence of 

It is evident, however, that Calvin that union, the divine nature had borne 
believed the real descent of Christ into some share of the sufferings, which the 
heU, not for the sake of preachinff to scheme requu'es to be infinite, and this 
the sph'its in prison, or, as the pnmi- idea is justly disclaimed as impious, 
tive fathers understood it, to those who Osiander the Lutheran maintained 
died under the old dispensation, but that Christ, as man, was obliged to 
that he might there suffer the proper obey the law of God himself, and there- 
torments of the damned, and bear the fore that he made expiation for sin as 
wrath of God that had been merited God ; but Stancarus, another Lutheran 

divine, in opposition to him, main- 

1 institutiones, L. ii. c. xvl. Sect. x. (P.) tained that the office of mediator be- 

•* Nihil actum erat si corporea tantum morte lonD'pd to Ohn'sf nq mnTi nnl-ir "Rn+li 

defunctus fuisset Christu^: sed opera simul ]9^S^^ ^? ynnst as man only. JiOtn 

prctium erat ut divinffl ultionis severitatem tnese opinions, tniS wnter savs, are 

sentiret : quo et irae ipsius intercederet et satis- danfferOUS.^ This is not the Onlv case 

faceret justo judicio." Ed. 1602, fol. 174. • Jl;«l. «,« „«^ u^ "ia ' "ii™ 

5 Ibid. Sect. xi. (P.) "ChiWus ergo cum m which we See men bewildenng them- 

lacrymis et ciamore vaiido orans, a motu sue Selves, and puzzling others, by depart- 

exauditur : non ut a morte sit immunis, sed ne 

absorbeatur ut peccator. Ibid. fol. 175. « Institutiones, L. ii. C. xvi. Sect. xi. (P.) 

» Ibid. Sect. v. (P.) "Jam ubi quseritur " Neque tamen innuimus Deum f uisse unquam 

quomodo abolitis peccatis dissidium Christus illi vel adversarium vel Iratum." Ed. 1G02, fol. 

inter DOS ctDeum sustulerit, et justitiam acquisi- 175. 

erit quad eum nobis faventem ac bonevolentem « Ibid. Sect. vi. (P.) "Filius Dei, omni vitio 



redderet : generaliter responderi potest, toto 
obedientiee suae cursu hoc nobis prsestitisse." 

Ibid. fol. 172. puritate nos operuit." Ibid. fol. 173 

4 See Doddridge's Lectures, p. 421. (P.) Prop. 7 Mosheim, IV. p. 47. (P.) Cent. xvi. Pt, ii 



purissimus, iniquitatum tamen nostrarum pro- 

brum ac ignominiam induit, ac sua vicissim 

puritate iios operui 

7 Mosheim, IV. p 

cbuc ' * Ch. L Sect, xxxvi. 
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ing from the plain path of truth and him. But, indeed, if God himself freely 
common sense. forgives the sins of men upon their re- 

Such, however, is the constitution of pentance, there cofdd be no occasion, 
things, that we are not authorized to properly speaking, for anything farther 
expect any great good without a pro- being done to avert the punishment 
portionable mixture of evil. The case with which they had been threatened, 
of Luther, and of Calvin too, was such. What he says on the subject is as fol- 
that the reformation of the errors and lows : — 

abuses of Popeiy could not have been . " We are thus saved horn the punish- 
expected of them, or of their followers, ment of our sins by Christ, because, by 
but on principles equally erroneous, his g^at power in heaven and earth. 
Happily, however, otner persons, nn- he brings it about, that no proper 
connected with them, were able, even at punishment can reach us ; and by the 
that time, to hit the happy medium same power he will accomplish our en- 
between the popish doctrine of merit, tire and perpetual freedom from death, 
as a foundation for the abuses of which is the wages of sin, and its prin- 
penance, indulgences, &c., and that of ci^al and peculiar punishment. But 
the total insignificance of good works this method of rescuing us from the 
to procure the favour oi God. If by punishment of our sins is very diffe- 
our good works we procure the favour rent from that which implies a satisfac- 
of God to ourselves, which is the uni- tion for them. , . . Nothing can be more 
form langua,ge of the Scripture, and repugnant to each other .than 2k free 
yet no portion of one person's merit 'pardon and satiafaction, . . . Indeed, no 
De considered as capa,ble of being trans- man of judgment and piety ought to 
ferred to another (which, indeed, is in entertain the idea c^ -a satisfaction for 
the nature of things impossible), the sin ; . . . since it plainly does very much 
very foundation of flie popish doctrine derogate from the power and authority, 
of. supererogation, and consequently of or goodness and xpercy of Gt)d." ^ 
indulgences, is overturned; and yet no . He farther observes, that ".although 
one false or dangerous principle is in- John the Baptist, when he ascribes to 
troduced in its place. Christ the taking away sin, hath called 

: Faiustus Socinus, who distinguished him a lamb, and in that mode of ex- 
himself so much in recovering the ori- pression, without doubt, alluded to the 
ginal doctrine of the proper liumanity expiatory sacrifices" in the law, yet ho 
of Christ, as to give occasion to all who apprehends that in this the Baptist 
now hold that doctrine to be called by alluded "to Christ in his whole cha' 
his name, saw clearly the absurdity of racter, who, in many ways, takes away 
what was advanced by the other re- the sins of the world." In support of 
formers concerning satisfaction being this he alleges, " that in the expiatory 
inade to the justice of Godby the death i Toulmin's Soclnus, pp. iss, 186. (p.) *'a 

of Christ. Indeed, it immediately fol- poenis siquidem peccatomm nostrorum ideo per 

lows from his principles, that Christ phi^tumliberamur,quia(^^ 

, . T J.V •*■ ■!_ • inc<Bioetinterrapotestateefl&cit,neull8epropri» 

Oemg only a man, tnougn ever so mno- peccatomm pflen»nosattingant,et tandem eadem 

cent, his death could not, in any proper Pptestate efficiet PhU. iU. 21, ut a morte qua? 

sense of the word, atone for the sins of SS^^Tro^ST'^P^^^P-lil'kquJ'ta"^"^" 

other men. He was, however, far from petuum libcri simus. Hssc certo ratio liberandi 

abandoning ae doctrine of redem^ti<,n XS^n^'^^T^s^SS^'^tT^^n 




Sm by his gospel, as promoting repent- tkti et misericordi» ipsiua Dei aperte ac pluri- 

ance and reformation, and from the «»\im deroget." Christ. Relig. Instit. F. Socinl 

punishment due to sin, by his power ^^,ii^^^',^';la. ^,^,^^^2Vi 

ot givmg eternal life to all that obey the Rev. t. Rees, I8I8, pp. 303-320. 
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sacrifices of tlie law, which were ex- in ruins. It is the same with great 
pressly offered for sin, no lamb was eystems of doctrine, the parts of which 
sacrificed."^ have long gone together. The force of 

Grotius, having Vritten a treatise in evidence obliges us at first to abandon 
defence of the doctrine of satisfaction, some mie part of them only, and we do 
against Socinus, gave occasion to a not immediately see that, in conse- 
most excellent answer by Crellius, in quence of this, we ought to abandon 
defence of the Socinian doctrine on this others, and at length the whole. And, 
subject ; and to this, Grotius did not indeed, could this have been seen from 
think proper to make any reply. the beginning, it would have been with 

In England, this doctrine of atone- much more difficulty that we should 
ment seems to have got as firm posses- have been prevailed upon to abandon 
sion of the minds of men, as that of any part. The very proposal might 
the divinitv of Christ. It is the doc- have staggered us ; andany doubt with 
trine of the established churches of respect to the whole, might have been 
England and Scotland, and is retained, followed by universal scepticism. It 
at least in some qualified sense, even hath pleased Divine Providence, there- 
by many who do not hold the divinity fore, to open the minds of men by eafify 
pi Christ, at least, those who are styled degrees, and the detection of one false- 
Arians.^ For, that a Socinian should hood prepares us for the detection of 
hold this doctiine, in any sense, is hardly another, till, before we are aware of it, 
possible. We are not, however, to ex- we find no trace left of the immense 
pect a sudden and effectual reformation and seemingly well-compacted system. 
m this or in any other capital article Thus, by degrees, we can reconcile our- 
bf the corruption of Christianity. selves to abandon all the parts, when 

To establish this article was a work, we could never have thought of giving 
as we have seen, of long time, and up the whole. 

therefore we must be content if the There are many who can by no means 
overthrow of it be gradual also. Great think that God has, in a proper sense, 
buildings do not often fall at once, but accepted of the death of Chnst in lieu 
some apartments will still be thought of that of all men, (having no idea of 
habitable, after the rest are seen to be the pk)ssibility of transferring guilt,BJid 
• _ , . consequently of transferrins punish- 

iBgiB sacrlficiis, quse nominatim pro peccato Onrist serves to shoW the divme dis- 

offerebantm-, nuUus aarnus immoiabatur. Ex pleasure at Sin, in such a manner, as 

quoapparet, cum Baptista Christum agnum ap- l-^^i. u „^,,ij ^^4.1 ^v j'j. 

pellavit, alterius otiam cujuspmm re£ pneter *"^* ^^ WOUld not have been expedient 
sacrifida ilia, rationem habuisso, et ad puritatem, to pardon any sin without it ; and they 

SSS^^-S^STrt^t^iaTo^TuS^i ^Jt thatthe sacrifices undei- the law 
exprimere voiuisse; pra*sertim cum, ut dictum nad a real reference to the death of 

est, Chrirtus non ipsa 8ui immolaHone tontum, Christ in the scheme of the ffOSpel ; 
sed plunbus ahis modis peccata tollat." PrcB^fici. ^i,:i« ^i.i,« xi.' i x-u j x-l P/^\^ L 

Theoi. Op. I. p. 591. Col. 2. While others think the death of Chnst 

a Among these Mr. Martin Tomkins, of whom was necessary to the pardon of sin, and 

see p. 50, Note, and Dr. John Taylor were dis- ^nr rpqfnrn+inTi +r» Af<*mal li*ft» in anme^ 

thiguished. The former published, in 1732, o^r resroration to eternal nte, m some 

"Jesus Christ, the Mediator between God and method 01 Whlch WC have no clear 

^2?j ??-!i**^^^*®x£*^^«?x^^*i^J?®,S**?f^.' ^** knowledge, being only obscurely inti- 
a Propitiation for the Sins of the World." Dr. ^„x«j : °xL^ cj • x « ^ xi, r 

Pricsfiey says in his Memoirs, that he " left the ™ated in the Scriptures, and therefore 

academy, with a qualified belief of the doctrine could not be intended to produce its 

of Atonement, such as is found in that book." effpp+ l^v anv m^pratioTi nn mir Tninrla 

Dr. John Taylor published, in 1751, "The Scrip- e^ect oy any operation on our nunas. 

tore Doctrine of Atonement examined ; first, in ^-^ time, however, i make no doubt, 

relation to Jewish Sacrifices ; and then to the but that an attention to what seems 

Sacrifice of our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus «-„ x^ k„ ««««,..u.«:^«j ^'xi. x x 

Christ." Of this piece there was a second en- ^^^ ^ ^^ ascertained With respect tO 

Urged edition, the moral character and government 
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of God, viz. that he is a being purely any difficulty in accommodating the 
good, that in him, justice is only a one to the other, (and I think there is 
modification of benevolence, that he even less of this than might have been 
simply wishes the happiness of all his expected,) the former, and not the latter, 
creatures, and that virtue is a necessary should remain unaccounted for. Time 
means of that happiness ; that he is may clear up obscurities in particular 
incapable of introducing any unneces- texts, by discovering various readings, 
amy eviU and that his displeasure at by the clearer knowledge of ancient 
sin is sufficiently shewn by the methods customs and opinions, &c. But argu- 
which he takes to promote the refor- ments drawn from such considerations 
mation of sinners, and by the punish- as those of the moral government of 
ment of those who continueunreformed: God, the nature of thmgs, and the 
these, I say, together with other con- general plan of revelation, will not be 
siderations, suggested in the argumen- put off to a future time. The whole 
tative part of this division of my work, compass and force of them is within 
will in time eradicate whatever yet re- our present reach, and if the mind be 
mains of the doctrine of atonement ; unbiassed, they must, I think, deter- 
a doctrine which has no foundation in mine our assent. 
reason, or in the Scriptures, and is It is certainly a great satisfaction to 
indeed a modem thing. entertain such an idea of the Author 
In fact, the only hold it has on the of the universe, and of his moral govem- 
minds of many Protestants, is by means ment, as is consonant to the dictates 
of such a literal interpretation of single of reason and the tenor of revelation 
texts of Scripture, as gives the doctrine in general, and also to leave as little 
of transubstantiationahke hold on the obscurity in the principles of it as pos- 
minds of Papists. Besides,itmust,Iam sible; that the articles of our creed on 
persuaded, lead many persons to think this great subject may be few, clear 
rationally on this subject, and especially and simple. How it is certainly the 
to abandon all middle opinions with doctrine of reason, as well as of the 
respect to it, to observe, as they must Old Testament, that God is merciful 
do if they give due attention to the to the penitent, and that nothing is 
language of Scripture, that those par- requisite to make men, in all situations, 
ticular texts on which they are dis- the objects of his favour, but such 
posed to lay so much stress, give no moral conduct as he has made them 
countenance to any middle doctrine, capable of. This is a simple and a 
Por they must either be interpreted pleasing view of God and his moral 
literally, according to the plain and government, and the consideration of 
obvious sense of the words, which will it cannot but have the best effect on 
enforce the belief of proper vicarious the temper of our minds and conduct 
punishments, or they must be inter- in life. The general tenor of the New 
preted figuratively ; and then they will Testament is lilcewise plainly agreeable 
not oblige us to believe the doctrine of to this view of things, and none of the 
atonement in any sense, or that Christ facts recorded in it require to be illus- 
died a sacrifice in any other manner, trated by any other principles. In 
than as any person might be said to this, then, let us acquiesce, not doubt- 
be a sacrifice to the cause in which he ing but that, though perhaps not at 
dies. present, we shall in time be able, with- 
it is now, certainly, time to lay stress out any effort or straining, to explain 
on the interpretation of particular texts, all particular expressions in the apos- 
and to allow more weight to general tolical epistles, <kc. in a manner per- 
considerations, derived from the whole fectly consistent with the general strain 
tenor of Scripture and the dictates of of their own writings, and the rest of 
reason; and if there should be found the Scriptures. 
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PAET III. 

THE HISTOEY OF OPINIONS CONCEKNING GKACE, OKIGINAL 

SIN AND PEEDESTINATION. 

THE INTEODUOTION. ^ *^® practice of their duty, by the 

most solemn assurances, that God is 
Next to the opinions concerning the not willing that any should 'perish, and 
person of Christ, none have agitated by repeated warnings, that their de- 
the minds of men more, or produced struction will lie at their own door; 
more serious consequences, than those the general tenor of the preaching of 
relating to the doctrines of grace, ori- the old prophets being, Turii ye, turn 
ginal sin and predestination, which ye, from yoi(/r evil way. Why will ye 
nave so many connections, that I think die, house of Israel ^ Also, every- 
it proper to treat of them all together, thing that is of a moral nature in the 

That it must be naturally in the New Testament is nniformly delivered 
power of man to do the will of God, in the same strain, 
must be taken for granted, if we sup- Notwithstanding this, it hath been 
pose the moral government of God to imagined that all these representations 
be at all an equitable one. He that are to be accommodated to a system^ 
made man, certainly knew what he according to which, the whole race of 
was capable of, and wonld never com- mankind received so great an injury 
mand him to do what he had not en- hj the fall of Adam, that from that 
abled him to perform ; so as to propose tmie none of his posterity have been 
to him a r&wa/rd which he knew he capable even offorming a good thought, 
conld never attain, and a punishment and much less of domg all that God 
which he knew he had no power of requires of them ; and, moreover, that 
avoiding. If it be worth onr while to they are all so far involved in the con- 
inquire at all into the government sequences of his fall, and his sin is 
under which we live, we must beein considered as so much thei/*" own, (he 
with assnming these first principles, being their representative, standing in 
For, otherwise, we have nothing to do their place, and acting for them,) uiat 
but to await whatever he who made they are even properly punishable for 
us hath pleased to determine concern- it, and liable on that account to ever- 
ing ns, nothing that we can do in the lasting torment, though they had never 
case being able to alter it. sinned themselves. It is believed. 

Supposing, therefore, that God did however, that God hath been pleased 
not mean to tantalize his creatures, in to save certain individuals of mankind 
the most cruel and insulting manner, from this general ruin, but that it was 
every moral precept in the Scriptures not from any respect to the better cha- 
is a proof that man has naturally a racter or conduct of such individuals, 
power of obeying it, and of insuring but of his mere free and arhitra/ry 
the reward annexed to the observance grace. It is also part of the same 
of it. Now moral precepts, with ex- system, that every good thought and 
press sanctions of rewards and punish- purpose, in the hearts even of those 
ments, abound in the Scriptures ; and who are thus elected, is immediately 
men are even expostulated with, in the inspired by God, and that without this 
most earnest manner, and persuaded continual assistance, to which they 
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givo the name of graces no man lias language on this subject wfll appear 

any choice but of evil, from the mo- to be as juist as it is 'pious, when it is 

ment of his birth to his death. rightiy interpreted. Many persons, no 

It is not easy to imagine, a jpHori, doubt, will be more easily reconciled 
what could have led men into such a to the doctrine of ©Zec^w>n by previously 
train of thinking, so evidently contrary imagining that they themselves are in 
to the plain dictates of reason, and the the number of the elect ; and while 
most natural interpretation of Scrip- they c£(n thus fancy themselves to be 
ture. There is, indeed, an appearance the pecuKar favourites of heaven, they 
of humility in ascribing everything can better bear to consider the rest of 
that is good to God; but to ascribe .to mankind as abandoned by the same 
him, as all men must do, those powers Being to a severer fate. Also, in 
by which we are enabled to perform general, all men are sufficiently in* 
good works, comes, in fact, to the same clined to look off from the daark and 
thing. What have we, as the apostle most objectionable side of any scheme 
says, that we have not received ? How, of principles which they adopt, 
then, are we the less indebted to God, With respect to the fell of Adam, 
whether he worlcs all our works in us all that we can learn from the Scrip- 
and for us, by his own immediate tures, iusterpreted literacy, is, .that the 
agency, or, he aoes it mediately, that laborious cultivation of the earth, and 
is, by means of those powers which he the mortality of his.race,fwere.the con- 
has given us fear that purpose P With sequence of it. This is all that is said 
respect to the character of the Divine by Moses, and likewise a]l that is al- 
Bemg, it certainljr loses more by the luded to by the apostle Partil who says, 
idea ofthepredestmation of the greatest that by one rrux/n sin entered, into the 
part of mankind to inevitaJjJe destruc- twyrld. For, what ■ he adds, . aU^ have 
tion, than it can gain by ,tlie belief of smned, can. only mavsL that sH. are in- 
an arbitrary interference in favour of Tolved in that death which was the 
a few. The whole scheme, tber^for^^ oonsequence of his sin. If, indeed, this 
certainly tends to make the. divine <^ia« 1» interpreted literally, it will imply 
racter and government appear less re- that all ^ are involved in his guilt as 
epectable, indeed execrable. well as in his sufferings. But this is 

In fact, it is probable that such a 60 unnatural an interpretation, and so 

scheme as this would never have en- evidently contrary to sense and reason, 

tered into the mind of any man, who (sin being in its own nature a personal 

Had been left %c his own speculations thing, and not. transferable,) that the 

on the subject, or to his study of the text was never understood in this sense 

Scriptures. Accordingly, we find that tiU the. system, the history of which I 

the principal parts of this system were am writing, was so fer advanced as to 

first suggested in the heat of contro- require it, and to have prepared the 

versy; and when the mind was once minds of men for it. In like manner, 

prepossessed in favour of some of the the words of our Saviour, this is my 

maxims pf it, the rest were gradually hody, was always understood to mean 

introduced to complete the scheme; a, m.emdrial o£ Mb body, till ^^ i^i^<^9 

and the Scriptures, as in all other of meiL were gradually, prepared to bear 

cases, were afterwards easily imagined a literal interpretation 01 them; and 

to favour the preconceived hypotl^sis. then that interpretation was made use 

Indeed, the more amiable part of the of to support the doctrine which sug* 

system, or that which ascribes every- gested it. . 

thing that is good immediately to God, In like manner, there is a predestin- 

without respect to second causes, has ation spoken of by th§ apostle Paul ; 

considerable countenance from the but, in general, it means tne good- will 

piety of the sacred writers; but their and pleasure of God, in giving certain 
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pjeople peculiar privileges, and espe- destmation before the Pelagicm eontrO' 
(dally the knowledge of the gospel, for versy, which was near the end of the 
the improvement of which they were fourth century. I believe all the mo- 
answerable. If he does speak oifiUure dems are agreed, that it was clearly the 
glory, as the consequence of this pre- opinion of all the ancient fathers, that 
desianation, it was upon the presump- God has left it entirely in the power hi 
tion that they improved those advan- every man to act well or ill. Basnage, 
tages, and by that means made them- who was himself suflSciently orthodox 
selves the proper subjects of future in the modern sense of the word, ac- 
happiness. Or, possibly, in some cases, knowledges, that though the fathers in 
the apostle, considering Grod as the ul- general thought that we are indebted 
timate and proper author of everything to the grace of God for all our virtues, 
that is good, and of all happiness, might yet they say that the beginning of sal- 
overlook the immediate means and steps, vation is from man, and that li depends 
and with this sense of piety and com- entirely Upon himself. * It is not de^ 
prehension of mind, might speak of fu- nied, however, but that they might be- 
ture glory itself as the gift of God, and heve an internal influence upon the mind 
therefore might make no difference in on extraordinary occasions; but, asYos- 
his mind, at that time, between predes- sius observes, none before Austin sup- 
tination and foreknowledge. But the posed that there was an immediate con- 
tenor of all his writings shows, that currence of divine grace, necessary to 
it was far from being his intention to ^very good thought or action. ^ 
represent future glory as given by an " God," says Justin Martyr, "has not 
arWrary(2ecr^e of God, without any re- made man like trees and quadrupeds, 
spect to the good works which alone can {hfvbp€a km rcrpairodo,) who can do no- 
fit men for it; which good works are as thing from choice and judgment ; for he 
much in a man's power as any other would not be worthy oi reward or praise, 
action of which he is capable. if he did not of himself choose what was 
Having premised these general obser- good, but was madie good ; nor, if he was 
vations, I now proceed to show by what wicked, could he be justly punished, as 
steps these prmciples of the utter in- hot having been such of himself, but 
ability of man to do the will of God, only what he had been made." ^ In sup- 
as derived from the fall of Adam, the port of this he quotes Isa. i. 16 : " Wash 
imputation of his sin to all his posterity, ye, make ye clean," &c. Basnage says,* 
and the arbitrary predestination of some that the ancients maintained iree-will 
to eternal Kfe, and the consequent re- with much warmth, granting men an 
jection, or reprobation, of the rest of entire power to be converted or not. 
mankind, by which they are devoted to Clemens Alexandrinus and Origen, he 
certain and everlasting destruction, were sayis, were at the head of this party. 
first introduced, and at length got the It is reinarkable that Austin himself, 
firm establishment they now have in the before he engaged in the controversy 
creeds of almost all Christian churches, with Pelagius, held the same opinion 

concerning free-will with the rest of the 

fathers who had preceded him, and he 

was far from denying this. In particu- 
lar, he acknowledges, that before thifi 

SECTION I. time he had been of opinion, that faith, 

OP THE DOCTRINES OP GRACE, ETC. BE- or at Icast the beginning of faith, 

, FOBE THE PELAGIAN CONTROVEESY. ^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ of COUVCrSlOU, WaS m the 

It is remarkable that we find hardly * Hist, des EKiises Reform, i. p. 169. (P.) 

any trace of what are now caUed the ', 5p'^?E»MCp.^«""(i>.r-' 
doctrines otgrcbce, original sin, or^re- * Hist, des Egiises Reform, p. 76. (/».) 
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power of man.* It was a saying of his, left man to liis libertjr, and rewarded or 
" If there be not grace, how should God pnnished him according to the use he 
save the world, and if there be not free- made of it.' 

will, how can he judge the world P^ No It is evident, however, that Origen 
man," says he, "can be justly con- must have maintained, according to his 
demned for doing that which he was known philosophical principles, that 
not able to resist.' ' Citing a passage in perfect freedom with respect to virtue 
the son of Sirach, (Eccles. xv. 14, 17,) and vice was only enjoyed by man in his 
" God left man in the hands of his coun- pre-existent state. For he, with other 
sel, he placed life and death before him, Platonists, maintained that the souls of 
that that which he pleased should be men had sinned in heaven, and there- 
given him," he says, " Behold here is a fore were united to such bodies as were 
very plain proof of the liberty of the hu- a clog and a prison to the soul, and that 
man ^vill ; for how does God command, if the flesli laid upon it a kind of necessity 
man has not free- will, or power to obey."* of sinning. Chrysostom also says, that 
He also proves, that it is in our power with an infirm body we derive from 
to change the will, from these words of Adam a proneness to inordinate affec- 
our Saviour, " Make the tree good and tions.' But he was far from supposing 
the fruit good," &c.^ ^ that men were in any other manner 

We have almost the same unanimous sufferers by the fall of Adam ; and least 
opinion of the ancients, concerning the of all that they were personally respon- 
effects of the sin of Adomi, as concern- sible for his conduct of himself. Le 
ing the natural capacity of man with Sueur laments that this writer was not 
respect to virtue and vice ; and they quite orthodox with respect to original 
had occasion to speak to this subject sin, grace and free-will ; but he apolo- 
veryearly,in consequence of the opinion gizes for him, as having written before 
of the Gnostics in general, and the Ma- the heresy of Pela^us broke out.^ 
nicheans in particular ; who held that The fathers who, in general, held that 
the souls of men were originally of dif- the punishment of Adam's sin " was 
ferent ranks, and sprang from different only mor<a2^%,.. .declare, that God sub- 
principles, good beings having produced jected men to this mortality not out of 
some of them, and bad beings the rest; anger, but out of wisdom and clemency, 
on which account they said some were to beget in them a hatred of sin, and 
naturally carnaZ and others spm^waZ. that sin might not be eternal in them.'" 
Accordingly, they had taught that sin But Titus, bishop of Bostra, who was 
arose not from the free-will of man, but before Pelagius, taught that death was 
from the substance of matter, which natural, and not the effect of sin.^** 
they held to be the only source of evil ; Yossius acknowledges, that Clemens 
so that some souls were wicked not by Alexandrinus had no knowledge of origi- 
choice, but bjr nature, nal sin; ^^ and " Epiphanius truly blames 

In opposition to this, Origen main- Origen, and John of Jerusalem, for say- 
tained, that all souls were by nature ing that the image and similitude of God 
equallycapableofvirtue or vice, and that was lost in man after the expulsion of 
the differences among men arose merely Adam out of paradise." ^^ 
from the freedom of the will, and the Austin himself, in his controversy 
various uses of that freedom ; that God 

See his Philocalia, p. 50, &c. (P.) 

1 De Proedestinatione, L. i C. iii. Op. VII. p. 7 Opera, IX. p. 136. (P.) 
1235. (P.) " A.D. 407. (P.) 

2 Bpist. xlvi. Op. II. p. 160. (P.) » Whitby on the Five PoinU, 1710. Preface, 

3 De Duabus AnimabtLS, C. x. Op. VI. p. 163. p. ix. (P.) 
(P.) '0 Basnage, Hist, des Eglises Reform. I. p. 167. 



* De Gratia, C. ii. Op. VII. p. 1299. (P.) (P.) 

» Contra Adimantum, C. xxvi. Op. V. p. 210. " mat. jfeiag. p. leo. {r.) 
(P.) »2 Whitby, Ibid: p. 891. (P.) 
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with tlieManicheanSy declared that it is tiine of election and reprobation, that 
Impossible that souls should be evil by he thought that no Christian would 
nature.^ So far was he from supposing finally perish. 

that men were responsible for Adam's It is sufficiently evident from these 
conduct, that he said, '* no man is wise, testimonies, that the doctrine of the 
valiant or temperate, with the wisdom, utter inability of man to do the will of 
valour or temperance of another, or God, of the corruption of our nature 
righteous with the righteousness of an- bj the fall of Adam, and of our respon- 
other." ' sibility for it, together with the docmne 

The testimony of the fathers in this of absolute, unconditional election of 
period is no less clear against the doc- some to eternal hfe, and of the reproba- 
trine of predestination to eternal life, tion of the rest of mankind, were alto- 
withont respect to good works. All the gether unknown in the primitive church, 
fathers before Austin, says Whitby, in- We must now consider the Pelagian 
terpreted what the apostle Paul says controversy, and the remarkable change 
of predestination, in the 8th and 9 th which it occasioned with respect to these 
chapters of his epistle to the Eomans, doctrines. 
of those whom God foreknew to have 

good purposes ; and in a similar manner _,.. 

VoQj explain all the other texts from 
which the doctrine of election and re- 
probation is now deduced : and Austin SECTION II. 
nimself, in his controversy with the 

Manicheans, interpreted titem in the ""^ ™» pelaoiai* controvert and the 
same manner. MeWthon says, that «^*™ °' °''L^i°^s in consequence 
all the ancients, except Austin, asserted ^^ ^^' 

that there was some cause of election Pelagius was a British monk, allowed 
in ourselves; and Prosper, who took the by Austin himself to have been a man 
mrt of Austin, acknowledged that the of irreproachable morals, who travelled 
jPelagians treated his doctrme as a no- in company with Celestius, another 
velty.* monk and a native of Ireland, and with 

Justin Martyr could have no know- him resided some time at Rome, a httle 
ledge of arbitrary predestination, when after the year 400. As far as appears, 
he said, " if everything come to pass these two men had no opinions different 
by fate, it is plain that nothing will be from those which we have seen to have 
in our power. If it be fate that this been generally held by the Christian 
man shall be good, and the other bad, writers of that age ; but being men of 
the one is not to be praised, nor the sense and virtue, they opposed with 
other blamed." * warmth some growing abuses and su- 

Didymus, who taught theology at perstitions, especially with respect to 
Alexandria, (afterwards condemned for the efficacy of baptism, 
his adherence to Origen, but on no This rite, we shall find, was very soon 
other account,) says, that predestination imagined to have a power of washiiuj 
depends upon God*s foreknowledge of atua?/ s^iw ; and a notion of a similar na- 
thr,se who would believe the gospel, and ture had also prevailed resijecting the 
live according to it;* and Jerome was Lord's supper. But it was the former 
so far from believing the modem doc- of these superstitions that happened 

1 De Duabus Animdbut, C. xli. Op. VI. p. 155, to come in thewayofPelagiusto oppose, 
tc. (P.) As an argument that baptism could 

^^^De Libera Arbitrio, L. ii. C. xix. Op. I. p. 663. ^^^ ^f i^s^jf ^q ^f ^ny avail to the par- 

* » Five P/;^??^^ pp. 101-T03. (P.) don of sins, he urged the application of 

* Apol. I. Ivlit. TJiirihy p. 64. (P.) ,_ it to infants, who had no sin : ho main- 

6 Bosu'igc liist. dca L^'lisca uoform. I. p. 168. x • ij.-uxj.-u* ^ 2. ^ i 

{^,) tained that nothing but good works aro 

u 
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of any avail in the sight of God ; and Pelagius did not deny what may he 
that to these alone, which it is in every called external ^race, or that the doc- 
man's power to perform, the pardon of trines and motives of the gospel are 
sin is annexed. necessary, bnt he admitted nothing of 

It does not appear that these doc- internal grace. He acknowledged, in- 
trines, which were the outlines of what deed, that the potoer we have to obey 
has since been called the Pelagian the wHl of God, is the gift of God to ns ; 
^ere»^,metwithanyoppositionatRome. but he said that the direetion of this 
But retiring from that city on the ap- power depends upon ourselves. He is 
proach of the Goths, these monks went even said to have advanced, after Titus 
to Africa, and Celestins remaining of Bostra above mentioned, that we do 
there, Belarus proceeded to Palestine, not die in consequence of the sin of 
where he enjoyed the protection of John, Adam, but by the necessity of nature, 
bishop of Jerusalem, while his friend, andthat Adam himself would have died 
and his opinions, met with a very dif- if he had not sinned.^ Much farther 
ferent reception from Austin, bishop of was he from supposing that the second 
Hippo, who, in his account of what fol- death, or the punishment of the wicked 
lowed, says he was first staggered at in a fature world, was any consequence 
hearing it asserted, that " inmnts were of the sin of Adam, 
not baptized for the remission of sins. In several of these positions, Belagius 
but onlj that they might be sanctified appears to have gone farther than the 
in Chnst;"^ by which was probably generality of Christians in his time, 
meant, that they were dedicated to God, even of tnose in the East, where he met 
and destined to be instructed in the with the most favourable reception. He 
principles of the Christian religion. was particularly censured by Chrysos- 

Uponthis, Celestius and his friend tom and Isidore, for asserting that man 
were gradually engaged in a warm con- had no need of any inward assistance, 
test, in the course of which (as was cer- which was generally believed to be af- 
tainly the case with respect to Austin, forded, especially on extraordinary oc- 
their principal opi^onent) they were pro- Casions, and that man had received no 
bablj led to advance more than had injury whatever from the sin of Adam, 
originally occurred to them, in order to Austin, in his controversy with the 
make their system more complete. Belagians, made no difficulty of re- 
Among other things, they are said to nouncing many of the things which he 
have asserted that mankind derives no had advanced against the Manicheaus. 
injury whatever from the fall of Adam ; " Yet," says Whitby, " he hath been 
that we are now as capable of obeying able to say nothing m answer to some 
the will of God as he was ; that other- of the arguments produced by him in 
wise it would have been absurd and their confutation;** and " the exceptions 
cruel to propose laws to men, with the which he makes to some of his own 
sanction of rewards and punishments ; rules, and the answers he attempts to 
and that men are bom as well without make to some of his own arguments 
vice as without virtue. Belagius is also are vain, false and absurd.'* Thus he 
said to have maintained that it is had before defined sin to be " the will 
even possible for men, if they will use to do that from which we have the power 
their best endeavours, to live entirely to abstain;'* but afterwards he said, 
without sin. This, Jerome say s, he bor- he had then " defined that which was 
rowed from Origen,from whom it passed only sin, and not that which is also, 
to Rufinus, Evagrius, Bonticus and Jo- poena peccati, the punishment of sin.*'^ 
vinian, whom he calls the patriarchs of In opposition to the doctrine of human 
the Belagian heresy. 

s Austin De HaresibuSf Sect. Izxxviii. Op. VI. 
' De PeccatU, &c L. liL C. vi Op. VII. p. 725. p. 83. (P.) 
» Five PainUf p. 892. (P.) 
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merit, lie deserted that divine grace is disobedience they are all sinners, his 

necessary to bend the wiU, for, that act being imputed and transferred to 

without this we are free only to do evil, them all. 

but have no power to do good. Austin maintains that baptism is 

As the Heathens could not be said to necessary to recover men from that 
hav6 had that grace of God, spoken of state of perdition into which the fall 
in the gospel, by the help of which of Adam had brought them, and there- 
alone Austm supposed that good works fore that all who were not baptized 
were performed ; to be consistent with were in a state of damnation. To 
himsdf he maintained that none of the prove that infants had sinned in Adam, 
works of the Heathens were properly he urged, that otherwise Christ could 
good, and that even the good works of not be their Saviour.^ He appears, 
Cornelius would have availed nothing however, to have been shocked at the 
without faith in Christ.^ Sometimes, thoughts of exposing infants to the 
indeed, he would allow that the good torments of hell on account of the sin 
works of the Heathens would entitle of Adam only ; and therefore he main- 
them to a temporary reward, and lessen tained that, though they were in hell, 
their future torments.' But he likewise their punishment was so little, that 
distinguished himself by saying that they would rather choose to exist under 
such good works were only a kmd of it, than not to exist at all.* This was 
shining sins. In support of this doc- afterwards dressed up as a division, or 
trine, he said that Christ would have partition in hell, and was called Jrimftws 
died in vain, if, in any other manner Infantv/m, Before the Pelagian cou- 
th an by faith in him, men could have troversy, Austin had said that the 
attained to true faith, virtue, righteous- souls of infants, dying unbaptized, 
ness and wisdom.^ But in this he did went neither to heaven nor to hell, but 
not attend to the doctrine of Paul, who went to a place where they neither en- 
says, that they who h(we not the law a/re joyed the vision of God, nor suffered 
judged withotit law ; they being a la/vo the pains of the damned/ 
to themselves; their own consciences OjC* Since, according to the preceding 
cusing or else excusing them. doctrine, the very first motion towards 

With respect to original sin, Austin any good work, such as faith and re- 

strenuously maintained that infants pentance, is immediately from G^d, and 

derive sin from Adam, and that his it is not in the power of man to contri- 

guilt was, in some way, entailed upon bute anything towards it, Austin was 

tiiem, so that they are obnoxious to obliged, in pursuance of his doctrine^ 

punishment on account of it; though to maintain that God had, of his own 

he acknowledges it was no proper guilt arbitrary will, predestinated to eternal 

of theirs, but only that of tneir an- life all that were actually saved, while 

cestor, the sin being an act of his will the rest of mankind were left exposed 

only.'* Afterwards, an improvement to a punishment which they had no 

was made upon this doctrine by the power of avoiding. At the same time, 

disciples of Austin, who asserted, that however, maintaining, according to the 

a covenant was made with all mankind universal opinion of that age, that bap- 

in Adam, as their first parent, and tism was the Christian regeneration, 

that ho was made to represent them and washed away all sin, original and 

all ; so that, had he obeyed, all his actual, he was under a necessity of dis- 

posterity would have been happy tinguishing between regeneration and 

through his obedience ; but that in his fi/>, ^ 7>7- v - ^ y x. 

° 9 ^ " *"° 6 Contra duas Pelagtanarum Eputolaa, L. i, 

1 J)t Baptismo, C. viil. Op. VII. p. 379. (P.) C. xxiii. Op. VII. p. 879. (P.) 

2 ^;ji«t. V. Op. II. p. 25, contra /utianttm, L. Iv, ^Contra Julianumf L. v. C. viil. Op. V[I. 



C. iii. Op. VII. p. 1033. (P.) • p. 1085. (P.) 

» Ibid, contra Jul. p. 1029. (P.) ^ -D* Liberc 

* Opera, I. p. 22. (P.) p. 695. (P.) 



» Ibid, contra Jul. p. 1029. (P.) ^ ■»« Libera Arbitrio, L. ill. C. xxiii. Op. I. 
' -" (p.) p. 695. (P.) 
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salvation ; maintaining that justifying tHe state in which the Christian chnrch 
faith, and regenerating grace might be in general has been represented to have 
lost, or that the regenerate might have been before the Pela^n controversy ; 
all grace, but not that of perseverance, supposing that election or predestina- 
since it depended upon the decree and tion was always made with a view to 
good pleasure of God, whether they men's good works. Chrysostom, as well 
would persevere to the end or not.* In as John of Jerusalem, continued to hold 
this respect those who now maintain opinions very different from those of 
the doctrine of predestination differ very Austin, though these were very soon ge- 
considerably from Austin, maintaining nerally received in the Western church; 
that none are truly regenerated excejDt and ^'ust in the heat of this controversy, 
the elect, and that all these will cer- Cassian, a disciple of Chrysostom, com- 
tainly i>ersevere to the end, and be ing to Marseilles, taught a middle doc* 
Kaved. In the Church of Kome, how- trine, which was, that " the first con- 
€ver, and also in that of England, re- version of the soul to God was the effect 
■gen oration and hapt ism are confounded, of its free choice," so that all 'preventing, 
and the terms are used as expressing as it was called, or predisposing grace, 
the same thing.* was denied by him ; and this came to 

Austin, whose influence in the be the distinguishing doctrine of those 
churches of Africa was uncontrolled, who were afterwards called Semi-Pela- 
procured the opinions of his adversary aians. Prosper and Hilary, who were 
to be condemned in a synod held at bishops in Gaul, gave an account of this 
Carthage in 412 ; but tney prevailed doctrme to Austin, but it was so popu- 
notwithstanding. The Pelagian doc- lar, that he did not venture to condemn 
trine was received with great applause it altogether, or to call it an impious 
even at Bome. There the conduct of and pernicious heresy.' This contro- 
Ihe bishops of Africa, who had stig- versy also interested many persons, and 
matized it as heretical, was condemned, much was written on both sides of the 
and Pope Zozimus was at the head of question. 

those who favoured Pelagius. Austin's The peculiar opinion of the Semi- 
doctrine of predestination, in particu- Pelagians is expressed in a different 
lar, was not confirmed by any council manner by different writers, but all th€ 
within a century after his death ; and accounts sufficiently agree. Thus some 
though it was defended by the most represent them as maintaining that in- 
celebrated divines in the West, it was ward grace is not necessary to the first 
never generally received in the East, beginning of repentance, but only to 
and was controverted by many in Gaul, our progress in. virtue. Others say that 
and the favourers of it explained it they acknowledged the power of grace, 
with more or less latitude. This con- but said that faith depends upon our- 
troversy, which began with the doctrine selves, and good works upon God; and 
of grace, and was extended to original it is agreed upon all hands, that these 
fcin and predestination, rent the church Semi-Pelagians held that predestina- 
into the most deplorable divisions in all tion is made upon the foresight of good 
succeeding ages, and they have been works, which also continued to be the 
continued, with little intermission, to tenet of the Greek church, 
the present time. The Semi-Pelagian doctrine is ac- 

This controversy was, however, al- knowledged by all writers to have been 

most wholly confined to the Western well received in the monasteries of Gaul, 

church, while the Greeks continued in and especially in the neighbourhood of 

T XT .. XX. . . -r. , . . . .«. .«x Marseilles; owing in a great measure 

. T?r^^.S^^i':lt^iZX-^lc'rJ^^Ln to tlie popularity of Cassian, wWch 

has, very lately, been started, and is still warmly 8 Basnage, Hist, des Englises Reform. I, p. 192. 
Rftifcaed among the clergy of the Church of Mosheim, I. p. 427. (P.) Cent. v. Pt. ii. Ch. v. 
Enghmd. Sect, xxvii. 
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eounteracted the antHorit]^ of Austin, tin, whom it waB seldom reckoned safe 
and to the irreproachable fives of those expressly to contradict upon the whole, 
who stood fortn in defence of it. Pros- the Semi-Pelagian doctrine may be said 
per, writing to Austin about these Semi- to have been most prevalent in England 
Pelagians, sajrs, " they surpass us in the andin France, especially during the sixth 
merit of their lives," and are in high and seventh centuries. All the graco 
stations in the charch.^ that was generally contended for in this 

The assistance of Austin, though he period, was that which they supposed 
was then far advanced in life, was called to be imparted at baptism, or a kind of 
in to combat these Semi-Pelagians, and supernatural influence which did not 
it was the occasion of his writing more fail to accompany or to follow men's 
treatises on these subjects. In these he own endeavours. Consequently, the 
still strenuously maintained, that the operation of it in practice did not 
predestination of the elect was inde- materially differ from that of Semi- 
pendent of any foresight of their good Pelagianism itself. All the difference 
works, but was according to the good in speculation was, that, whereas Pe- 
pleasure of God only, and that perse- lagius supposed the power of man to 
verance comes from God, and not from do the will of God was given him in his 
man. ^ ^ formation, and was therefore properly 

Notwithstanding the j)opularity of inherent in him, as much as his bodily 
the Semi-Pelagian doctrine, and its strength, that which was asserted by 
bein^ patronized by some persons of his opponents in these ages was some- 
considerable rank and influence, the thing foreign indeed to a man's self, 
majority of such persons must have and imparted at another time, or oc- 
been against it; for we find that it was casionally, but still, in fact, at his com- 
generally condenmed whenever any sy- mand, and the doctrine of reprohatio)i 
nod was called upon the subject. But ivas never much relished. 
there were some exceptions. Thus one In a council held at Orange, in 529, 
which was assembled at Aries, about against the Pelagians and Scmi-Pela- 
AJ). 475, pronounced an anathema gian8,it was determined, that "all those 
against those who denied that God who have been baptized, and have re- 
would have all men to be saved, or ceived grace by baptism, can and ought 
that Christ died for all, or that the to accomplish the tilings which belong 
Heathens might have been saved by to their salvation; Jesus Christ en- 
ihe law of nature.^ Upon the whole, abling them... provided they will labour 
it cannot be said that the doctrine of faithfully." And not only do the fa- 
Austin was completely established for thers assembled upon this occasion pro- 
some centuries ; nor indeed was it ever fess not to believe that there are men 
generally avowed in all its proper con- destined to evil or sin by the will of 
sequences, and without any qualifica- God, but they say that, " if there be 
tions, till after the Ecformation, when any who will believe so great an evil, 
the Protestants espoused it, in opposi- they denounce [a hundred] anathemas 
tion to the Popish doctrine of merit. upon them with all detestation. "^ 

In this state things continncc?, the 

ai?nrnri-Kr ttt Pelagian or Semi-Pelagian doctrine 

bJLOilUJN ill. ^^^^„ generally received, till about the 

0? THE DOCTRINE OP GRACE, ETC. IN n^iddle of tho ninth century. For, not- 

TIIE MIDDLE AGES, AND TILL THE RE- withstanding the Credit of Austin's 

FORMATION. name, and the authority of his writ- 

It is pretty evident that, notwithstand- ings, yet no books were more generally 
ing the great nominal authority of Aus- read m those agc3 than Cassiari's Cot- 

a vJswlus, p. C9G. 'Bftsiiage, Hist, des Eglises 3 Sucur, A.D. 529. (P.) Sec [Rutt'a TriesUey] 
BefarxxL II. p. 699. (P.) Vol. III. p. &C3. Note t. 
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lections, which was thought to be the being the oracle of the schools, his doc- 
best book of institutions for a monk to trine was professed by them all, even 
form his mind upon, and which gave a by the Franciscans, as well as the 
strong impression in favour of the doc- Dominicans. They only pretended to 
trine of the Greek church. This was dispute about the true sense of his 
very apparent in the ninth ?«ntury, writings. His general doctrine with 
when Godeschalchus was sevGi^ly re- respect to grace and predestination 
proved by Hincmar for asserting some was so well established, that we only 
of Austin's doctrines, and laying par- find some subtle distinctions upon the 
ticular stress upon them. subject, and some evasions of his doc- 

This Godeschalchus was a monk of trine by those who did not altogether 
Orbais, in the diocese of Rheims, who, relish it. 

being fond of Austin's doctrines, car- It was agreed among the theologians 
ried them rather farther than Austin of this age, that infants are properly 
himself had done ; teaching, among chargeable with the sin of Adam, and 
other things, that baptism did not save liable to damnation on that account, 
men, that God had predestinated the because the will of Adam was in some 
greatest part of mankind to damna- sort the will of the infant. Thomas 
tion, and that none would be saved but Aquinas endeavours to prove that it 
the elect, for whom only Christ had was only the first sin of Adam that 
shed his blood. In this he was opposed could be transferred to his posterity, 
by Rabanus Maurus ; and a council and that vitiated all his ofispring, ms 
being held on the subject, at Mayence, subsequent ofiences affecting himself 
and also at Creci, he was condemned, only. He farther maintains that ori- 
and at length died in prison. Eemi, ginal sin, being communicated in the 
archbishop of Lyons, wrote in his fa- act of generation, a jjerson bom mira- 
vour, and maintained that Godeschal- culously cannot have it.^ 
chus had not said that God predesti- According to some of the schoolmen, 
nated the reprobate to sin and wicked- the power of man was but inconsider- 
ness, but only that he abandoned them able, even before the fall. Peter Lom- 
to their own free-will, to be punished bard says, that " by the grace of God 
because they would not believe : and in given to man, he could resist evil, but 
a council held at Valence in Dauphiny, could not do good. Free choice," he 
in which Remi himself presided, the says, "is the faculty of reason and 
decrees of the former council were an- will, by which, with the help of grace, 
nulled. But still the members of this we can choose good, or without it, 
council founded the doctrine of divine evil."^ 

decrees on God's prescience that the "Thomas Aquinas — ^not only as- 
wicked would destroy themselves. We serted all St. Austin's doctrine (especi- 
find no other decisions of any synod ally that of predestination), but added 
or council after this, and different this to it, that, whereas formerly it 
opinions continued to be held on the was, in general, held that the provi- 
subject.^ dence of God did extend to all things 

When we come to the age of the whatsoever, he thought this was done 
proper schoolmen, it is somewhat diffi- by God's concurring immediately to 
cult, notwithstanding they write pro- the production of every thought, ac- 
fessedly and at large on all these tion, motion or mode. And, not to 
subjects, to state then: opinions with make " God the author of sin, a dis- 
precision, as they seem to confound tinction was made between the ^05 ii2?;e 
themselves and their readers with such ci,ct of sin, which was said not to be 
nice distinctions. In general, Austin evil, and the want of its conformity to 

1 17 M TTi_L -J « , , . . ^ ' Summa, II, pp. 166, 168. (P.) 

« Vossll Hlstoria Pelagianiaml, p. 734. (P.) a sentontise, L. it Dist. iv. pp. 891, 892. (P.) 
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tiie law of God, whicli, being a nega- tion and asserted the freedom of the 

tion, was no positive being."^ will," and that Durandus denied that 

There is no small difficulty in settling immediate concourse of God with the 
the opinion of Thomas Aquinas about human will, which had been asserted 
grace, though he writes so largely on by Aquinas, but that in this " he has 
the subject. He says, that a man can- not had many followers, except Adola 
not even prepare himself for the grace and some few others."* 
of God without prior grace. Yet he At length, the members of the 
says, in general, that a man must pre- Church of Bome not only attained to a 
pare himself for receiving grace, and firm persuasion concerning the doctrine 
that then the infusion of grace neces- of merit, notwithstanding the slender 
sarily follows. He also says, that a ground on which it was built, but ima- 
man s free wDl is necessary to receive gined that not only Christ, but also 
the grace by which he is justified, some men, and especially martyrs, and 
And yet he says, that it cannot be those who lived a life of great austerity, 
known to any person, except by reve- had even more merit than themselvec 
lation, whether he ^as grace.* No had occasion for; so that there re- 
modem fanatic can say anything more mained some good works in the balance 
favourable to the doctrine of instanta- of their account more than they wanted 
neons conversion than this writer does, for their own justification. These they 
"The justification of a sinner," he says, termed works of supererogation, and 
"is in an instant;" and, again, that imagined that they might be trans- 
"it is the greatest work of Grod, and ferred to the account of other persons, 
altogether miraculous."^ The whole accumulated stock of this 

Tfie manner in which this writer and merit was called the treaswre of the 

other catholics make room for the doc- chAirch, and was thought to be at the 

trine of Trierit, together with these high disposal of the Popes. Clement VI., 

notions concerning grace, which they in his bull for the celebration of the 

never professedly abandoned, is not a jubilee in 1360, speaks of this treasure 

little curious. " A man may merit of as composed of ** the blood of Christ, 

God,^' says Thomas Aquinas, " not ab- the virtue of which is infinite, of the 

solntely, indeed, but as receiving a re- merit of the virgin mother of God, and 

ward for doing that which God enables of all the saints."^ This doctrine was 

huntodo." Yet he still acknowledges, the foundation for those indulgences, 

that a man cannot merit the first grace, of which an account will be given in 

either for himself or for another, and another place, and the monstrous abuse 

that Christ alone can do this.* of which brought about the Befonua- 

If Thomas Aquinas could find room tion by Luther. 

for the doctrine of merit in his system, 

which was professedly built on that of 
Austin, it may well be presumed, that 

the disciples of Duns Scotus (the head SECTION IV 

of the Franciscan order, as Aquinas of the doctrines op grace, original 
was the chief of the Dominicans), and sin, and predestination, since the 
who opposed the doctrine of Aquinas reformation. 

as mucj as he could, were not less j^ ^^^ generally comes out of evil, 

fevourable *<> the doctnne of merit. ^^ sometimes, and for a season at least, 

Burnet says, that 'Scotus, who was a ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^f ^^ T^ig^ however, 

Franciscan, domed the pre-determma- ^^^g remarkably the case with respect 

1 Burnet on the Articles, p. 194. (P.) Art. xvii to these doctnnes, in consequence of 

Ed. 4. p. 147. ^ 

s Summa, II. pp. 243-252. (P.) 6 Exposition, p. 194. (P.) Art. xvii. p. 147. 

» Ibid. pp. 254, 255. (P.) « Memoires pour la Vie de Petrarch, III. p. 75. 

4 Ibid. II. pp. 257, 258. (P.) (P.) 
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the refoi-mation by Luther. For the abuse of that of the doctrine of merit 
zeal of this great man against the doc- in the Church of Kome, he had himself 
trine of indulgences, and that of inerit, been, as was observed before, a monk 
as the foundation of it, unhappily led of the order of Austin, and had always 
him and others so far into the opposite been a great admirer of his writings- 
extreme, that from his time the doc- Also most of those of the Church of 
trines of grace, original sin, and pre- Rome who first opposed him were of a 
destination, have been generally termed different persuasion; the doctrines of 
the doctrines of the Reformation, and Austin having been either abandoned, 
everything that does not agree with or nearly explained away, by the gene- 
them has been termed popish, and rality of the divines of that age. Upon 
branded with other opprobrious epi- the whole, therefore, it was not to be 
thets. expected, that such a person as Luther 

These doctrines, I observed, origi- was, should begin a reformation upon 
nated with Austin, and though they any more liberal principles. The fact, 
never made much progress in the Greek however, is notorious, 
church, they infected almost all the "Luther," says the translator of 
Latin churcnes. We see plain traces Mosheim, ** carried the doctrine of jus^ 
of them among the Waldenses, who tification by faith to such an excessive 
were the earliest reformers from Popery, length, as seemed, though perhaps 
For, in the Confession of their Faith contrary to his intention, to derogate 
bearing the date of 1120, they say, not only from the necessity of good 
"We are sinners in Adam and by works, but even from their obligation 
Adam," and in another Confession, and importance. He would not allow 
dated 1532, they say, that "all who them to be considered either as *he 
are or shall be saved, God has elected conditions or meoms of salvation, nor 
from the foundation of the world ; and even as a preparation for receiving it." 
that whoever maintains free-will, de- He adds, that " the doctrines of abso- 
nies predestination, and the grace of lute predestination, irresistible grace, 
God."^ Wickliffe also "asserted the and human impotence, were never 
necessity of being assisted by divine carried to a more excessive length .... 
grace. Without this, he saw not how by any divine than they were by Lu- 
a human being could make himself ther."^ Amsdorf, a Lutheran divine^ 
acceptable to God."^ maintained, Mosheim says, " that good 

But if we were sufficiently acquainted works were an impediment to salva- 
with all the opinions of the Waldenses, tion." Flacius, another Lutheran, 
and other early reformers, we might, held, that original sin was not an acci^ 
perhaps, meet with many things that dent, but of " the very substance of 
would qualify the seeming rigor.r of human nature."* 
these articles. It is certain, however, In some of the first Confessions of 
that neither among the ancient re- Faith published by the Lutherans, and 
formers, nor among the Dominicans, others of the first reformers, the doc- 
or any others who leaned the most to trines of grace, original sin, and prc- 
the doctrine of Austin in the Church destination,* are laid down with re- 
of Rome, was the scheme so connected markable rigour, and a studied exact- 
in all its parts, and rendered so sys- ness of expression. The Augustan 
tematical and uniform, as it was by Confession says, " On the account of 
Luther and the reformers who followed Adam's sin we are liable to the wrath 
him. Besides that Luther was led to of God, and eternal death, and the cor- 
lay the stress that he did upon the ruption of human nature is propagated 
doctrine of ffrace, in consequence of the eccI. Hist. iv. pp. so Note [q], 40 Note [b]. 

(P.) Cent. xvi. Sect. iii. Pt. ii. xvii xxx. -A'ofw^ 



/ Lc^or, Jlisioire, pp. 87, 95. (P.) ' * Ibid. pp. SO, 43. (P.) Ibid. xxix. xxxiii, 
? Gilpin's Life of bim, 1765, p. 75. (P.) "' "' '"" 



» Ibid. p. 40. "5;o\aVN>V 
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from him. This vice of onr origin free-will; and Melancihon, the great 
(vithim originis) is truly a damning friend of Luther, and the support of 
sin, and causing eternal death to all his cause, being convinced by the rea- 
who are not bom again by baptism soning of Erasmus, came over to his 
and the spirit."^ We find, however, opinion on that subject. And it is very 
some expressions rather stronger than remarkable, that by degrees, and indeed 
even these in the GaUic Confession : pretty soon afterwards, the Lutherans 
"We believe that this vice," {vitium,) m general changed also ; and some time 
meaning original sin, " is truly a sin, after the death of Luther and Melanc- 
which makes all and every man, not even thon, the divines who were deputed by 
excepting infants in the womb, liable, in the elector of Saxony, to coriipose the 
the sight of God, to eternal death." ^ famous book entitled The Concord, 
If any doctrine can make a man shud- abandoned the doctrine of their master^ 
der, it must be this. Believing this, and taught that the decree of election 
could any man (unless he had a firmer was not absolute, that God saves all 
persuasion than most men can, by the who will beHeve, that he gives all men 
force of any imagination, attain to, of sufficient means of salvation, and that 
himself being among the number of the grace may be resisted."* 
elect) bless God that he is a descendant The principles of all the other re- 
ef Adam? formed churches are, however, still 

Calvin held these doctrines with no Calvinistic, and amoug them those of 
less rigour; and as the Lutherans the Churches of England and of Scot- 
afterwards abandoned them, they are land, notwithstanding the generahty 
now gfenerally known by the name of of divines of the former establishment 
Calvinistic doctrines. Asto "the most are acknowledged to be no great ad- 
ancient Helvetic Doctors," says Mo- mirers of that system, 
sheim," their sentiments seemed to differ In Holland, there was no obligation 
but very little from those of the Pela- on the ministers to maintain what are 
^ians ; nor did they hesitate in declar- called the Calvinistic doctrines, till the 
mg, after the example of Zuingle^ that synod of Dort ; when, by the help of fac- 
the kingdom of heaven was open to all tion in the state, the Calvinistic party 
who lived according to the dictates of in that country prevailed, and those 
right reason ; " but Calvin, when he who opposed them, and in consequence 
came among them, ** maintained that of 7*e7n^is^ra^m<7 against their proceed- 
the everlastmg condition of mankind ings, got the name of BemonstrantSy 
in a future world was determined, from were cruelly persecuted and banished. 
all eternity, by the unchangeable order It is remarkable, however, as Mosheim 
of the Deity, arising from " no other observes, that since the time of that 
motive than his own good ^lea»ure and synod, "the doctrine of absolute decrees 
free will"^ lost ground from day to day."* 

Luther's rigid doctrine of election Withrespectto the Church of Rome, 
was opposed by Erasmus, who wished it cannot be denied, that the cause of 
well to the Reformation, but was con- sound morality had sufiered much by 
cemed as well for the violence with means of many sophistical distinctions, 
which it was carried on, as for the introduced by their diviues and casuists 
unjustifiable length to which Luther about the time of the Reformation, as 
carried his opposition, especially with by the distinction of sins into venial 
respect to the doctrine oi predcstina- and mortal ; the latter of which only, 
tion. Luther never answered the last they say, deserve the pains of hell, \ 
piece of Erasmus on the subject of whereas the former may be atoned for 

1 EccL Hist. IV. p. 9. (P.) < Basnage, Histoire, II. p. 2G5. (P.) See Toplady, 

» Ibid. p. 80. (P.) Hist. Proof, I. p. 318. 

» Ibid. pp. 72, 7h,80. (P.) Cent ivi. Sect. iii. ^ Ecd.Uibt. lN.Te»4a^. V^.^ C.«SL\..-x:s?aSjR.^V^iu 

TL il a iL vSl xJJ, Pt. u. Cb. ii, sii. 
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by penances, liberality to the cburch, have been invented by Occam, and snp- 

&c. It was another of their tenets, ported bv some of the schoolmen, viz. 
that if men do not put a bar to the that God has chosen a small number 
efficacy of the sacraments, particularly of persons, as the blessed virgin, and 
that of penance ; if there had been but the apostles, &c. whom he was deter- 

" im]:)erfect acts of sorrow accompany- mined to save without any foresight of 

ing them," (such as sorrow for the dif- their good works, and that he also wills 

ficulties a man brings himself into by that all the rest should be saved, pro- 

his vices,) " the use of the sacraments viding for them all necessary means 

does so ifar complete those weak acts, for that purpose, but, that they are at 

as to./wsf?y}/ us."^ The Jesuits intro- liberty to use or refuse them.'* This 

duced several other exceedingly dan- opinion was that of Mr. Baxter in Eng- 

gerous maxims with repect to morals ; land, from whom it is frequently with 

but they were never received by the us, and especially the Dissenters, called 

Catholics in general, and were suffi- the Baxterian schemed Upon the whole, 

ciently exposed by their enemies the the Council of Trent made a decree in 

Jansenists, within the pale of that favour of the Semi-Pelagian doctrine.* 

church. At first, Bellarmine, Suarez, and the 

The fathers of the Council of Trent Jesuits in general, were predestinarians, 

found much difficulty in settling the but afterwards the fathers of that order 

doctrines of grace and predestination, abandoned that doctrine, and differed 

many of the members, particularly the from the Semi-Pelagians only in this, 

Dominicans, being attached to the doc- that they allowed a preventing grace, 

trine of Austin. At length their sole but such as is subject to the freedom 

object was to make such a decree as of the will. 

should give the least offence, though it Theauthorof this, which is commonly 
should decide nothing. Among other called the middle scheme, or the doc- 
things, it was determined that " good trine of sufficient grace for all men, 
works are, of their own nature, meri- was Molina, a Jesuit;' from whom the 
torious of eternal life ;" but it is added, favourers of that doctrine were called 
by way of softening, that it is through Moliniets, and the controversy between 
the goodness of God "that he makes them and the /ansems<«, (so called from 
his own gifts to us to be merits in Jansenius,^ a great advocate for the 
Tis."2 It is, says Burnet, "the doc- ._ rr , • tt «,« ^T>^ 
W of a great many in the Church of 5 SrKTp^if ^l^Tihit ^BaxterSlsm strikes 

Rome, and which seems to be that es- ^^ a middle path between Calvinism and 

tablished at Trent,... that the remission ^^^ianism, endeavouring in some degree, 

. X ^""J*"*'* "•" uxj.^ xv/xti*Doxvu. though perhaps not very consistently, to unite 

01 sms IS to be considered as a thing both schemes, and to avoid the supposed errors 

previous to iustification, and. ..freely of each." Biog. Brit. 11 p^^. Milton has Im- 

r,irTaf^ i^ n\y^.c4- Tr^c^r. ^-^A 4-1.^4. z^ J mortalized this «cA«)w, P. L, III. Imc 183-202. 

given m Ohrist Jesus ; and that m con- e see Canon xxxii. p. 4o. 

sequence of this there is such a grace ^ a native of Spain, who entered the Society 

infused, that thereupon the person be- it *^It?^^ ""^ i^' ?? ?^^ ^i ^^^^ ^ ^^?^' ,^t^ 

, « ^^ K . i^y ov" WO g5 gjg work, which produced the sect of the 

comes truly just, and is considered as MoUnists, was printed at Lisbon in 1588, and 

such bv God ; " but this, he adds. *' is entitled De Concordia Gratice et Liberi ArbitHi, 

V.,,f o ^r.^c4-;rL «U^«+ ^..Lac '» 3 See Nouv. Diet. Hist. IV. p. 651. 

but a question about words. ^ ^ e Ho was bom in Holland, in 1585, and in 1604 

At the Council of Trent, Catarin removed to Paris, where he took his degrees. 

rpvivpd fl-n nm'ninn whiVh waa nm*/1 +^r» He was afterwards deputed by the University of 
revivea an Opimon wnicn was saia to Louvain to the King o? Spain, whom ho gratified 

, „ , by writing a book against the French. Philip 

» Burnet on the Articles, p. 161. (P.) Art. xi. IV. made him bishop of Ypres, where he died m 

Ea. 4, p. 125. 1638, of the plague, in the midst of his charitable 

-* Ibid. p. 156. (P.) Art. xn. Ed. 4, p. 128. attentions to the people of his diocese. His book, 

See Sessio vi. De Justijicatione, " Concil. Trident, which gave occasion to the sect of the JansenisU, 

Canones et Decreta." Rothomagi, 1781, 18mo. is entitled " Augustinus Cornelii Jansenii EpU- 

pp. 35, 36, 40. copi, sou Doctrina Suncti Augustini, de human^e 

3 Ibid. p. 160. (P.) Art. xi Ed. 4, p. 124. Natuwe Sanitate, -ffigritudino, Medicina adversus 
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doctrines of Austin,) has been as vehe- revised, the articles in favour of those 
ment as any controversy among Pro- doctrines would, no doubt, be omitted, 
testants on the same subject. And But while they continue there, and 
though besides the Council of Trent, while the spirit of them is diffused 
whose decrees are copious enough, through all the public offices of religion, 
appeals were frequently made to the the beliefof them willbe kept up among 
Popes, and their decisions were also the vulgar, and there wiU always be 
procured, the controversy still continues, men enow ready to accept of church 
Ofsolittle effect is the authority of men preferment on the condition of sub- 
to prevent different opinions in articles scribingr to what they do not believe, 
of faith. Different Popes have them- and of reciting day after day such 
selves been differently disposed with re- offices as they totally disapprove, 
spect to these doctrines ; and on some Things have been so long in this 
occasions a respect for the Jesuits, who situation, esi^ecially in England, where 
were peculiarly devoted to the Popes, the minds of the clergy are more en- 
was the means of procuring more fa- lightened, and where few of them, in 
vour to the tenets which they espoused, comparison, will even pretend that 
than they would otherwise have met they really believe the articles of faith 
with. to which they have subscribed, accord- 

Among Protestants, there are great ing to the plain and obvious sense of 

numbers who still hold the doctrines them;' and the legislature has been 

which are termed GalvinisUc in their so often applied to in vain to reUeve 

greatest rigour; and sometime ago they them in this matter, by removing those 

were usually distinguished into two subscriptions, that we cannot now 

kinds, viz. the Supralapsarians, who reasonably expect any reformation of 

maintained that &od had originally this great evil, till it shall please 

and expressly decreed the fall of Adam, Divine Providence to overturn all these 

as a foundation for the display of his corrupt establishments of what is called 

justice and mercy ; while those who Christianity, but which have long been 

maintained that God only permitted the secure retreat of doctrines disgrace- 

the fall of Adam, were called Suhlap- ful to Christianity. For they only 

BO/ncms, their system of decrees con- serve to make hypocrites of those who 

ceming election and reprobation being, live by them, and infidels of those who, 

as it were, subsequent to that event, without looking farther, either mistake 

But if we admit the divine prescience, these corruptions of Christianity for 

there is not, in fact, any difference be- the genuine doctrines of it, or, being 

tween the two schemes; and accord- appnzedof the insincerity of the clergy 

ingly that distinction is now seldom in subscribing them, think that all 

mentioned. rehgion is a farce, and has no hold on 

It is evident that, at present, the the consciences of those who make the 

advocates for the doctrine of absolute greatest profession of it. With all this 

and unconditional election, with the within ourselves, how unfavourable is 

rest that are called Cahi/nistiCf consist the aspect that these doctrines exhibit 

chiefly of persons of Httle learning or to the world at large, and what an 

education ; and were the creeds of the obstruction must they be to the general 

established Protestant churches to be propagation of Chiistianity in the 

world ! 

Pelagianos et MassOienses tribus tomis com- I 'cannot help makinff this sfeneral 
prensa;" first printed at Louvain in 1640. On r o o 
this work, which Leibnitz extolled as un ouvrage » Dr.Paley,who was generally better employed 
prqfond, the author was employed twenty years, has provided for these unbelieving siibseribera 
durmg which he had read -4 MflTtwfin throughout, some convenient excuses. See what Mr Wake- 
ten tinaes, and thirty times, that father's treatise field justly called " a «Awi^mi7 chapter on sub- 
agauist the Pelagians. See Nouv. Diet. Hist. III. scription to articles of religion " in Paloy's Moral 
pp. 432, 433. Philosophy, 
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reflection at the close of these three are called, are more particularly con- 

parts of my works, which relate to cemed; though, it will be seen, that, 

those gross corruptions of Christianity, even with respect to them, many Pro- 

wKich exist in their full force in all testant churches are far from being 

established Protestant churches. In blameless, 
what follows, the Catholics, as they 



PART IV. 

TBE HISTORY OF OPINIONS EELATING TO SAINTS AND 

ANGELS. 

THE IISTTEODUCTIOK pZe that could lead to it, in the Scrip- 

tures ; but it may be useful to trace 
The idolatry of the Christian church the canses and the progress of it, from 
began with the deification and proper the earliest ages of the Christian 
worship of Jesus Christ, but it was far church to the present time. And in 
from ending with it. For, from similar order to do it as distinctly as possible, 
causes. Christians were soon led to pay I shall divide the history of all the 
an undue respect to men of eminent time preceding the Iteformation into 
worth and sanctity, which at length two periods ; the former extending to 
terminated in as proper a worship of the fall of the Western empire, or a 
them, as that whicn the heathens had little beyond the time of Austin, and 
paid to their heroes and demigods, the latter to the Reformation itself; 
addressing prayer to them, in the same ^.nd I shall also consider separately 
manner as to the Supreme Being what relates to saints in general, to 
himself. The same undue veneration the Virgin Ma/ry in particular, to 
led them also to a superstitious re- relics, and to images. 
spect for their relics, the places where 

they had lived, their pictures and 

images, and indeed everything that aT?rrnni>j 

had borne a near relation to them ; so SECTIOIi I. 

that at length, not only were those Part I. 

persons whom they termed saints, the 

objects of their worship, but also their ^^ ^^ Respect paid to saints in 
relics and iftiages ; and neither with general, till the pall op the 
respect to the external forms, nor, as '«'esteii> empire. 
fai* as we can perceive, their internal The foundation of all the superstitious 
sentiments, were Christians to be at respect that was paid to dead men by 
all distinguished from those who bowed Christians, is to be looked for in the 
down to wood and stone, in the tifies principles of the heathen philosophy, 
of Paganism. and the customs of the pagan religion. 

^ That this is a most horrid corrup- It was from the principles of philo- 
tion of genuine Christianity I shall sophy, and especially that of Plato, 
take for granted, there being no trace that Christians learned that the soul 
of any such practice, or of tiny jprinci- was a thing distinct from the body. 
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and capable of existing in a separate the philosopliical opinions above men- 
conscious state when the body was tioned, which were brought into Chris- 
laid in the grave.^ They also thought tianity by those who before held them 
that it frequently hovered about the as philosophers, and which gradually 
place where the bodv had been interred, insmuated themselves into the body of 
and was sensible oi any attention that Christians in general, it might have 
was paid to it. continued not only a harmless, but an 

Cmistiansy entertaining these no- useful custom, 
tions, began to consider flieir dead as Christians meeting for the purpose 
still present with them, and members of devotion at those places, they would 
of their society, and consequently the naturally bless God for such examples 
objects of their prayers, as they had of piety and fortitude as the martyrs 
been before. We therefore soon find had exnibited, and excite one another 
that they prayed for the dead, as well to follow their examples. Indeed, 
as for the living, and that they made their very meeting together at those 
oblations in their name, as if they had places for that purpose, was doing 
been alive, and had been capable of them so much honour, as could not 
doin^ it themselves. And afterwards, fail, of itself, to make other persons 
lookmg upon some of them, and ambitious of being distinguishea in the 
especially tneir martyrs, as having no same manner after their deaths, 
want of their prayers, but as being in It was also an early custom among 
a state of peculiarly high favour with Christians to make offerings annually 
God, and having more immediate in the name of the deceased, especially 
access to him, it was natural for them the martyrs, as an acknowledgment, 
to pass in time, from prajring /or them, that though they were dead, they con- 
to praying to them, first as interces- sidered them as still living, and mem- 
sors to God for them, and at length as bers of their respective churches. These 
capable of doing them important ser- offerings were usually made on the 
vices, without any apj^lication to the anniversary of their death. Cyprian 
Divine Being at all. The idolatrous says, that "if any person appointed 
respect paid to their remains, and to one of the clergy to be a tutor or cura- 
their images, was a thing that followed tor of his will, these offerings should 
of course. not be made for him."^ So that, as 
The first step in this business was a they considered the dead as still be- 
custom which cannot be said to have longing to their communion, they had, 
been unnatural, but it shows how as we here find, a method of excom- 
much attention ought to be given municatin^ them even after death, 
to the beginnings of things. It was The begmning of this superstitious 
to meet at the tombs of the martyrs, respect for the martyrs seems to have 
not by way of devotion to them, but been at the death of Polycarp, and in 
because they thought that their devo- forty years afterwards it had degene- 
tion to God was more sensibly excited rated mto this gross superstition. For 
. n those places; and few persons, per- Tertullian says, "We make oblations 
/naps, would have been aware of any for the dead, and for their martyrdom, 
ill consequence that couldhave followed on certain days yearly." ^ 
from it. Indeed, had it not been for Afterwards, this respect paid to 

martyrs and confessors, or those who, 

1 To give my readers full satisfaction on this leaving been doomed to death, happened 

subject, I must refer them to my Disquisitions to be released, exceeded all bounds, 

J^eS? i'J'^'lS'^^^^&lSeOH^mtot; "nd m maoiyresnects did unspeakable 

Grecian philosophy, and is shown to have been a miSCniei tO tne Cnurcn. JN Otlimg was 

Srinclple most hostile to the system of revelation 

I erery stage of its progress. (P.) See [Butt's * Opera, Epis. p. 3. (P.) 

frifisUey,] Vol. III. pp. 884-421. • Pterce's Vindtcatum, 1718, p. 515. (P.) 
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esteemed more glorious than what they it was impossible to ^ thd dates of 
called the crown of mcwtyrdom; and them except by conjectnre ; andwepre- 
on the anniversary festivals, instituted sently find that aavantage was taken 
to the honour of each martyr, their of tms circumstance to appoint their 
memories were celebrated with pane- celebration on those days which had 
gyrical orations. In their prisons they been appropriated to pagan festivals, 
were visited by Christians of all ranks, And as the Christians of that age in- 
proud to minister to them in the very troduced every mark of festivity on 
lowest offices, and to kiss their chains ; these occasions, that the Heathens had 
and if they happened to escape with beenaccustomed to in their former wor- 
life from their torture, their authority ship, there was no change but in the 
was ever after most highly respected object of it; so that the common people, 
in the decision of all controversies, in' finding the same entertainment at the 
absolving persons from the ordinary usual times and places, they were more 
disciphne of the church, and restoring easily induced to forsake their old reli- 
them to communion on whatever tenns gion, and to adopt the new one, which 
they thought fit. so much resembled it, and especially in 

As it happened that some of these the very things which had kept them 
confessors were not men of the best attached to the old one. This circum- 
moral character, at least became cor- stance would have growing weight in 
rupted, in consequence, perhaps, of the the time of the Cnristian emperors, 
superstitious respect with which they when the Christian festivals becoming 
were everywhere received, Cyprian more popular, would be attended by 
makes heavy complaints of the relaxa- greater numbers, which would add 
tion of church discipline by this means, considerably to the entertainment. 
They were often exceedingly dissolute This was, indeed, the avowed design of 
themselves, and screened the vices of placing the festivals as they did ; and 
others. Gregory Thaumaturgus, wno lived in 

The respect paid to martyrs was the third century, is particularly com- 
gi'adually extended, in some degree, to mended by Gregory Nyssenus for thus 
others, who also were considered after changing the Pagan festivalsintoChris- 
theirdeaths as those who had triumphed tian hohday s, allowing the same carnal 
overtheworld, and were gone to receive indulgences, with a view to draw the 
the prize for which they had contended. Heathens to the reHgion of Christ, that 
In imitation of carrying in triumph the new religion might appear the less 
those who won the prizes m the Grecian strange to them.^ 
games. Christians interred their dead As the Christians had been used to 
with singing of psalms and lighted meet, for the purpose of public worship^ 
tapers. " Tell me," says Chrysostom, at the tombs of the martyrs ; when the 
"what mean the lamps lighted at fune- empire became Christian they some- 
rals P Is it not because we accompany times erected magnificent buildings on 
the dead, as so many magnanimous those places, and such churches were 
champions P What mean the hymns P said to be built to their honour, and 
Is it not because we glorify God, and were distinguished by their names, as- 
render thanks to him, that he has al- they continue to be to this day ; and 
ready crowned the deceased, delivering when they had not the martyrs them- 
him from all his toil and labour ? "* selves to bury there, at least they got 

As these festivals on the anniver- some of their relics. And when most 
saries of the martyrs were not in general of the churches were distinguished in 
use till long after the death of the most this manner, it was the custom to give 
eminent of thesa, and particularly of all names to others merely in honour of 
the aposties «nd their contemporaries, particular saints, angels, &c. Thus we 
1 la Mek. a a Bom, Iv; Opera, X. p. 1784. (-P.) > Open, II. p. 1006. (P.) 
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lAve chnrclies dedicated to St. Michael, The custom of having pictaves in 
to Christ, and the Trinity. In this man- churches being once begun, (which was 
ner, by degrees, each remarkable saint about the end of the fourth or the be- 
had his proper temple, just as the Hea- ginning of the fifth century, ajid gene- 
then ffoos and heroes had theirs. This rally by converts from Paganism), the 
practice was approved by the greatest more wealthy among the Christians 
men of that age. Eusebius, in effect, seem to have vied with each other, 
says, " Why should we Christians not who should build and ornament their 
shew the same regard to our saints and churches in the most expensive man- 
martyrs that the Pagans paid to their ner, and nothing perhaps contributed 
heroes P"^ more to it than the example of this 

Paulinus. 
"""""" It appears from Chrysostom, that 

SECTION I. pictures and images were to be seen in 

the principal churches of his time, but 
Paut II. this was in the East. In Italy, they 

OP PICTURES AND IMAGES IN CHTJKCHES. ^®^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^6 beginning of the 
^ , . 1 MX • 1 n fift^ century; and a bishop of that 

Temples bemg now built m honour of country, who had got h^ church 
particular samts, aiid especially the painted, thought proper to make an 
martyrs, It was natural to ornament apology for it, by saying, that the 
them with pamtmgs and sculptures, people being amused with the pictures 
representing the great exploits of such ^^^^ haveless time for regaling them- 
samts and martyrs; and this was a gelves.^ The origin of this custom was 
circumstance that made the Christian probably in Cappadocia, where Gregory 
churches stiU more hke the Heathen jTyssenus was bishop, the same who 
temples, which were also adorned with commended Gregory Thaumaturgus for 
statues and pictures ; and this also contriving to make the Christian festi- 
would tend to draw the ignorant mul- ^als resemble the Pagan ones, 
titude to the new worship, making the Though many churches in this age 
transition the easier. . were adorned with the images of saints 

"Pauhnus, a convert from Pagamsm, and martyrs, there do not appear to 
of senatorial rank, celebrated for his have been many of Christ. These are 
parts a^d learning, aiid who died after- gaid to have been introduced by the 
wards bishop of Nola, m Italy, <hs- Oappadocians ; and the first of these 
tinffuished himself m this way. He ^gre only symboHcal ones, being made 
"rebudt, in a splendid manner, his in the form of a lamb. One of this 
episcopal church, dedicated to Felix kind Epiphanius found in the year 389, 
the Martyr; on whose porticoes were and he was so provoked at it, that he 
painted the miracles of Moses and of tore it. It was not till the council of 
Christ, together with the acts of Fehx Constantinople, called In Trullo, held 
jjid the other martyr^whose rehcs were go late as the year 707, that pictures of 
there de^sited. This, he says, " m Christ were ordered to be drawn in the 
one 01 his poems,... was done with a form q£ men.'* 

design to draw the rude multitude, ha- * 

bituated to the profane rites of Pagan- 
ism, to a knowledge and good opinion SECTION I. 
of the Christian doctrine ; by learning Part III. 
from these pictures what they were not qf the veneration for relics. 
capable of learning from books, the Considering the great veneration which 

lives and acts of Chnstian samts. " nu • ^r • ? „- i i 

. Jortin, III. p. 14. (P.) Christians in very early ages enter- 

« Middleton's letter fiom Rome. p. 242. (P.) 3 Sueur, A. D. 401. (P.) 

«irorks, 4to. lU. pp. 128, 129. « Ibid. A. D. 707. (P.) 
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tained for martyrs, we are not surprised The bodies of many of ihe martyrs 

that they should pay a superstitious having been buried in obscure places, 

respect "^o their relics ; but we do not and exposed, when the persecution 

find any account of their collecting ceased tney were brought to light, and 

things of this kind in the first or second decently interred. Thus began the 

century. Neither Trypho, Celsus, nor translation of relics, which was after- 

any of those who wrote against Chris- wards performed with great ceremony 

tianity at first, make this objection to and devotion ; the possession of them 

it; but Julian and Eunapius reproached being esteemed the most valuable of 

the Christians with it very severely. It treasures, not less than the, bones of 

was, indeed, about the time that the some of the heroes of antiquity, or 

empire became Christian, that the re- particular images of some of their gods, 

fil)ect for relics began to make much which had likewise been carried from 

progress. When Palestine was purged place to place with great solemnity, and 

from idols, many persons visited it, and probably afforded a pattern for this 

especially the tomb of our Saviour, out translation of Christian relics. In 359, 

of pious curiosity ; and holy earth, as Gonstantius caused the bodies of St. 

it was called, from Jerusalem, was much Andrew and St. Luke to be taken out 

valued in the time of Austin. of their sepulchres, and carried with 

This respect for relics was much for- great pomp to Constantinople, to the 
warded by the eloquence of preachers, temple of the twelve apostles, which 
and by no person more than Chrysos- was a church that had been built to 
tom. " I esteem the city of Eome," their honour by Oonstantine. This is 
says he, " net because of the pillars of the first example of the translation of 
marble, but because of the pHlars of the bodies of saints into churches ; 
the church therein, the bodies of St. and the custom being once begun, was 
Peter and St. Paul. Who can now afterwards carried to the greatest ex- 
afford me the favour of being stretched cess.' 

out on the body of St. Paul, of being But the translation of the relics of 
nailed to his sepulchre, of beholding the martyr Stephen, in the time of 
the dust of that body which bore the Austin, was one of the most remark- 
marks of the Lord Jesus, and that able things of this kind in that age, 
mouth by which Christ himself spake P and the account of it is given by Austin 
I long to see the sepulchre wherein is himself. These bones of St. Stephen, 
enclosed that armour of righteousness, after they had lain buried and unknown 
that armour of light, those members for near four centuries, were said to 
which still live, and which were dead have been discovered by Gamaliel, un- 
whilst living. I long to see those chains, der whom St. Paul had studied, to one 
those bonds," &c.^ Lucianus, a priest ; and being found 

It appears that about the year 386, by his direction, they were removed 
the piety of many persons consisted with great solemnity, and, as was pre- 
chiefly in carrying and keeping bones tended, with many miracles, into Jeru- 
and relics, and that many persons, who salem. The fame of these relics was 
traded in them, abused the credulity of soon spread through the Christian 
the people. A law was made by Theo- world, and many little portions of them 
dosius to prevent this, but it had little were brought away by pilgrims, to en- 
effect. Among other methods by which rich the churches of their own countries, 
they gained credit for their relics, it was And wherever any relics were depo- 
usual in this age to pretend that reve- sited, an oratory or chapel was always 
lations were made to persons, to inform built over them, and this was called a 
them where they should discover the memorial of that martyr whose relics 
bones of particular martyrs. it contained. Several relics of St. 

I In Eph. Ham. viii. Opera, X. p. 1078. (P.) « Sueur, A. D. S55. (P. 
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SiepheD baying been brought by diffe- saints and martyrs, and also to their 

rent persons into Africa, as many me- images and relics, I shall show by what 

morials of him were erected in different steps these saints and martyrs became 

places, of which three were particularly the objects of their proper devotion. 

famous, and one of them was at Hippo, But before Christians prayed to their 

where Austin himself was bishop. In dead saints, they used to -praj for them ; 

all these places, illustrious miracles and the foundation of both these prac- 

were said to be wrought continually, tices was the doctrine of a soul, as a 

For, long before this time, miracles substance distinct from the body, and 

had been said to be wrought by saints, capable of thinking and acting without 

living and dead. it, which was borrowed from Pagan 

These abuses did not advance to this philosophy, 

height without opposition, though the Most of the fathers were particu- 

only person that distinguished himself larly addicted to the doctrine of Plato, 

greatly by his remonstrances on this who taught that the souls of the dead, 

subject, in this age, was Vigilantius, after quitting their bodies, have in- 

a priest of Barcelona. He saw that fluence in the affairs of men, and take 

this superstitious respect for the saints, care of them. Eusebius approved of 

as they were called, their images and the opinion, and endeavoured to con- 

their relics,' was introducing Paganism firm it. Theodoret also, in his sermon 

into the Christian church, and he wrote on the mart3rrs, tells the Pagans that 

a^inst it with great earnestness, it was the opinion of Plato, in order 

"[We see," says he, " in effect, a Pagan to show that Christians have reason 

rite introduced into our churches under to think the same thing of their mar- 

the pretext of religion, when heaps of tyrs.* 

wax candles are lighted up in clear Till the middle of the fourth century 
sunshine, and people everywhere kiss- it was the general belief that the abode 
ing and adoring, I know not what, of the souls of the faithful was in sub- 
contemptible dust, preserved in a little terraneous places, or at least here be- 
vessel, and wrapt up in precious linen, low, near the earth ; but towards the 
These men do great honour truly to end of this century they were supposed 
the blessed martyrs, by lighting up by some to be above, but not in the 
paltry candles to tnose whom the Lamb, place where they could enjoy the beatifie 
in the midst of the throne, illuminates vision of God. From the former opinion 
with all the lustre of his majesty." came the custom of praying for the 
St. Jerome, who answers him, does not dead, which began so early as the be- 
deny the practice, nor its being bor- ginning of the third century ; the ob- 
rowed from the Pagans, but defends jects oi these prayers being their quiet 
it. " That," says he, " was once done repose in their present situation, and 
to idols, and was then to be detested, a speedy and happy resurrection. They 
but this is done to the martyrs, and is even prayed for the Virgin Mary ; and 
therefore to be received.* * there are also instances of their pray- 
ing for the damned, in order to lessen 
their torments. 
SECTION 1. It was not very soon a general or 
p _-^ fixed opinion, that the souls of the dead 
1 AET i V . were in places where they could hear 
OP woBsnip PAID TO SAINTS AND and attend to what was passing among 
ANGELS. the living. But thinking more highly 
Having shown the general progress of of martyrs than of other persons, it 
the respect paid by Chiistians to their was soon imagined that their state 
1 Middicton's Letter from Rome, p. 240. (P.) ^fter death might be better than that 

Works, pp. 127, 128. a Bueur, A. D. iQ7, (P.) 
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of others. For, while the rest of the them."^ tn another place he supposes 
dead were supposed to be confined in that the martyrs may assist the living, 
Hades, which was a subterraneous because they attend where their monu- 
place, waiting for the resurrection of ments are. Basil, however, in his 
their bodies, they thought that the homily on the forty martyrs, supposes 
martyrs were admitted to the imme- that they were present in the temples 
diate presence of God, and to a state and joined in the prayers of the faith- 
of favour and power with him. In- fal, but he does not say that the faith- 
deed, so early as the middle of the third ful should pray to them.* 
century, when many went to solicit One ot the first instances of direct 
the prayers of those who were prisoners invocation of the dead is that of 
doomed to death, they would request l^eodosius the Younger, who, castkig 
that, after their death, they would be his eyes upon the cofl&n of Chrysostom, 
mindful of the living ; and some are asked pardon of him for Arcadius his 
even said to have agreed with one father, and Eudoxia his mother, because 
another, that whichever of them should he considered that saint as more par- 
die first, he should use his interest in ticularly present there than elsewhere, 
favour of the survivor. i But at that time they did not invoke 

So far, however, was it from being the saints in general, as the apostles, 
usual to pray to saints in the third &c., but only those at whose tombs 
century, that Origen says, they were they attended ; and there are but few 
not to pray to any derived being (ovbevi examples of invoking the Virgin Mary 
r»v ytypfjTWf)f not even to Christ him- till far in the fifth century, 
self, but to God the Father of all.^ Austin is the first who takes notice 

Prayer to the dead began with the that praying for the martyrs, which 
martyrs, as well as prayers for the had long been the custonl of Christians, 
dead, but not till near the end of the did not agree with thfe invocation of 
fourth century, when it was imagined them, which began to gain ground in 
that they might hear those who in- his time. He says, that it injures 
voked them^ near the place of their in- the martyrs to pray to God for them, 
terment. But it appears by the Con- and that when the church mentions 
stitutions, and several of the writings them in her prayers, it is not to pray 
of that time, that the public offices for them, but to be helped by their 
were yet preserved pure. In the fifth prayers. Yet, in all the genuine writ- 
century they prayed to God to hear mgs of Austin, it does not appear that 
the intercessions of the saints and he ever directly invoked the saints, 
martyrs in their behalf; but there is except by way of apostrophe, as an 
a great difference between this and orator, or in a simple wish that the 
praying to the saints themselves, as saint would pray for him. Also pray- 
if they could hear and help the living ; ing for the dead in general, and even 
and when the custom of invoking them for the apostles and martyrs, continued, 
was introduced, many had doubts on and was not abolished but by the full 
the subject, and therefore to their in- establishment of the invocation of 
vocations of them added, "if they them. Gregory the First, who con- 
were present, and had any influence tributed most to it, in the ])eginning 
in things below," &c. of the seventh century, supposed some 

Austin himself was much perplexed of the saints to enjoy the beatific vision 
about this ; and in one place says, of God, though most persons still be- 
" It is true the saints do not themselves lieved that not even the martyrs would 
hear what passes below, but they hear be admitted to that vision before the 
of it by others, who die and go to 

3 De Cura pro Mortvis, C. xiv. Opera, IV. 
' Ilistoryof Ancient Ceremonies, p. 26. (P.) p. 800. {P.) 
Vhithy on Joim xvii. 2. (P.) * Opera, I. p. 059. (P.) 
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resnirection ; and Hugli de Yictor, so into the imaj^e the propitions presence 
late as 1130, says, that many stiU of the saint, or celestial being, whom it 
doubt whether the saints hear the jepresented; the very notion which had 
prajrers of those who invoke them, .prevailed with respect to the statues of 
ana that it is a qnestioh, difficult to Jupter and Mercury, &g. 
decide.^ This excessive veneration for the 

It appears that Austin was very dead, and for their relics, ,was creatly 
sensible of the Rowing superstition of promoted by the eloquent preachers or 
his time, and said, with apparent dis- declaimers of those times. Athahasius, 
approbation, "I know there «.re some Gregory Hazianzen, and Ghryfeostom, 
who adore sepulchres and paintin^.'^ ^ distuiguished themselves in tiiis way. 
But this does not imply a direct invo- The last of tibese writers, celebrating 
cation of them. Paulinus of ^ola, his the acts of the martyr BaWlas, bishop 
contemporary, went every year to of Antioch, says, f*Thje (xentileB will 
Bome, to show his respect' to the toml^ laugh to hear me talk of the acts of 
of the martyrs, because, as he said, he persons dead and buried, and consumed 
had great confidence in their interces- to dust ; but they are not to imagine 
ision ; and about the year 337, Oonstan- that the bodies of martyrs, like to those 
tine built a magnificent church in ho- of common men, are left destitute of 
nour of the twelve apostles, intending all active force and energy; since a 
to be buried there, that aft^r, hi^ .death greater power than that- of the human 
he might partake of the prayers that soul is superadded to them, the power 
would be made there in their honour. ^ pf the Holy Spirit.; which, by working 
But neither does 't}ii^ imply a direct miracles in them, demonsl^tes the 
invocation of themv In the ancient truth of the resurrection.** * 
litanies aU the invqcatipna (^. our Say- To see to what excess this supersti- 
lour ended with these words* liord have iious worship of the dead was carried, 
mercy v/ponvs {Kvpu cXeicroif^, rjspeatecl in the period of which I am now treat- 
many tmies ; but the lijianies of the in^,: I shaU recite at length, from Dr. 
saints consisted of nothing 'more than Middleton, a passage of Theodoret, one 
an enumeration oftheirtitlesj. to which, of the Greek fathers, which shows us, 
but in later times, they, added the words as ha says, the state of Christianity in 
ora pro nobis. Examples of the former the fifth century : " The temples of our 
fnay be seen in Basil and Chrysostom.'f martyrs," says this father, ''are shining 

isL tiie fifth century no opposition and conspicuous, eminent for their 
was made to the invocation pi saints, grandeur and the Variety of their or- 
The common ' opinion then was, that laments, and displa;png far and wide 
their souls were not so entirely confined the splendour of their beauty. These 
to the celestial mansions, but that they we visit, not once, or twice, or ^q 
visited mortals, and travelled through times in the year, but frequently offer 
various countries; though it was sfiU up hymns, each day, to the Lord of 
thought that they more especially fre- them. In health we beg the continu- 
quented the places where^ their bodies ance of it : in sickness the removal of 
were interred. Also, the images of the it. The childless beg children;... and 
saints were by this time honoured with when these blessings are obtained, we 
particular worship in several places, beg the secure enjoyment of them, 
and it was imaemed by many, that "Wnen we undertake any journey, we 
this worship, or the forms of consecra- beg them to be our companions and 
tion, which were soon introduced, drew guides in it ; and when we return safe, 

1 a A Tx iA»r r« V we pay them our thanks. And that 

• * Sueur, A. D. 407. (P.) xi. i. "xi- r 'aT- j • -x 

a De Moribus EccimcB, L. 1. c. xxxiv. Opera. I. tnose wno pray With laitn and sincerity 

p. 774.(P.) 
» Suenr, A. D. 837. (P.) * Middleton'fl Inquiry, p. 162. (P.) Works, I. 

■* Ibid. A. D. 463. (P.) . p. 123. 
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obtain what they ask, is manifestly themselves at pleasure, so as to he 

testified by the number of offerings present everywhere to the prayers of 

which are made to them, in conse- their votaries. That the sepulchres of 

quence of the benefits received. For the martvrs ought not to be wop- 

some offer the figures of e^es, some of shipped, nor their fasts and vigUs to 

feet, some of hands, made either of gold be observed." And lastly, "that the 

or of silver, which the Lord accepts, signs and wonders said to be wrought 

though but of little value, measuring by their relics, and at their sepulchresy 

the gift by the faculties of the giver, served to no good end or purpose of 

But all these are the evident proofs religion.*' 

of the cures of as many distempers ; " These were the sacrilegious tenets^ 
beine placed there as monuments of as Jerome calls them, which he could 
the Kict, by those who have been made not hear with patience, or without the 
whole. The same monuments Ukewise utmost grief, and for which he declared 
proclaim the power of the dead ; whose Yigilantius to be 'a most detestable 
power also demonstrates their God to heretic, venting his foul-mouthed bias- 
be the true God." * phemies against the relics of the mar- 
But we shall perhaps form a still tyrs, which were daily working signs 
clearer idea of the firm possession that and wonders.' He bids lum 'go into 
these superstitions had obtained in the the churches of those martyrs, and he 
minds of the generality of Christians, would be cleansed from the evil spirit 
when we consider what little respect which possessed him, and feel himself 
the manly sense of Yigilantius, who set burnt, not by those wax candles, which 
himself to opi)ose the progress of these so much offended him, but by invisible 
corrupt practices, procured him from flames, which would force that demon 
Jerome, the most learned writer of his who talked within him, to confess him- 
age. Unhappily we have nothing irom self to be the same who had personated 
Yigilantius, but what his opponent a Mercury, perhaps a Bacchus, or 
himself has given us from him, in his some other of their gods among the 
answer. But even this is abundantly BEeathens.' At which wild rate,^* says 
sufficient to satisfy us with respect to Dr. Middleton, "this good father raves 
the good sense of the one, and the on, through several pages, in a strain 
bigoted violence of the other, together much more furious than ihe most big- 
with the character of the age in which oted Papist would use at this day in 
they lived. defence of the same rites." ^ All the 
Yigilantius maintained, as the arti- modem ecclesiastical historians giva 
cles are enumerated by Middleton, "that the same account of this Yigilantius. ' 
the honours paid to the rotten bones I must not conclude the history of 
and dust of the saints and martyrs, this period without observing that 
by. . . .lodging them in their churches, some undue respect was paid to angels^ 
and lighting up wax candles before who were believed to transact much of 
them, after the manner of the Heathens, the business of this world, by corn- 
were the ensigns of idolatry. That mission from God. This arose from 
the celibacy of the clergy was a heresy, the opinions of the Gnostics, and is 
and their vows of chastity the sem- alluded to by the apostle Paul, who 
inary of lewdness. That to pray for says, that some through a voluntaiij 
the dead, or to desire the prayers of kumility worshipped angels, being 
the dead, was superstitious; and that vainly puffed tt^ in thevrfieshly minds. 
the souls of the departed saints and Col. ii. 18. 

martyrs were at rest in some particular It seems probable that some undue 
j/lace, whence they could not remove 

a Ibid. p. 131, Ac. (P.) Works, I.pp.lxxxix.xc. 

» Introductory Discourse, p. 69. (P.) Works, » Bee Mosheim, I. pp. 892^ 893. (P.) Cent. v. 

J. z>p. AJvJi. xlvui. Pt Ii. Ch iii. Sefft xiv. 
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vespeci was paid to angels, as well as satisfaction with respect to wliat He 
to Cbrist and the Holy Spirit, in the intended to do. And asain, when she 
time of Jnstin Mariyr, for he says, and some others of his relations were en- 
^him (Gk>d) and the Son that came deavoaring to make their way through 
£rom mm, and the host of other good a crowd, in order to speak to him, and 
angels, who accompany and resemble he was told of it, he replied. Who is 
him, together with the prophetic spirit, rrvy mother, cmd who wre my brethren? 
we adore and worship, in word and He that does the will of God, the same 
tmth honouring them." ^ With this is my brother, and sister, and mother, 
writer, however, and the Christians of In the book of Acts her name is but 
his time, it is not probable that this once mentioned, as one of those who 
respect for angels amounted to praying were assembled with the apostles after 
to them. For we find that praying to the ascension of Jesus, Acts i. 14, so 
angels, which had been practised in that where or how she lived, or died, 
Pluygia and Pisidia, was forbidden as we have no knowledge at all. On how 
idola&ous by the Council of Laodicea. narrow a foundation does the excessive 
In 364 veneration that was afterwards paid to 

«..«..«« the blessed Virgin, as she is now called, 

rest! 
SECTION !• ^^® ^™* mention that we find of any 

particular respect paid to the Virgin 
Pabt V. Mary, was in the time of Epiphanius, 

or THB BBSPBOT PAID TO THI VIKOIH '^en some women naei to offer to her 
MABT, IN THIS PBEIOD. ^^^ <''f^ collyndes from which 

^ ' they got the name of CoUjrndians ; 

As our Saviour became the object of and as men had no concern in it, ex- 
worship before any other man, so his cept by permitting their wives to doit, 
mother soon began to be considered it is called by this writer a. heresy of the 
with a singular respect, and at length wom^n. He himself preatly disapproved 
ahe engrossed so much of the devotion of it, and wrote agamst it. This may 
of the Christian world, that I shall be thought extraordinary, since obla- 
make a separate article of it, in each tions at the tombs of the dead were 
period of this part of my work. very common in this age. But as it 

It is remarkable that, exceptinff what was not known where the Virgin Mary 
was said to Mary by the angel, fience- was interred, the offerinff of cakes to 
forth all generations shall call thee her wa,s a new step in tne worship of 
blessed, no particular compliment is the dead, and was therefore more par- 
paid to her m all the historjr of the ticularly noticed. It is i)lain, however, 
evangelists. She is only mentioned as {ix)m his account of this affair, that 
B, pious woman, among several others, prayers were then offered to the Virgin 
and was committed to the care of John Mary, and by some of the orthodox, as 
by our Lord, as he hung upon the they were called, though he himself 
cross. Nay, several expressions of our rejected tiie thought of it with indig- 
Lord, though not realfy disrespectful, nation. 

yet show fliat, in his character of a In a piece of Athanasius, entitled 
teacher sent from God, he considered J)e Sa/nctissima Veipa/ra, we find a 
her only as any other person or dis- long address to the Virgin, but it 
ciple. ^ seems to have been a piece of oratory. 

When she applied to him about the and we can hardly infer from it that 

failure of wine, at the marriage feast it was his custom to address his devo- 

in Cana, he replied, TToman, what hast tions to her. In it he says, " Hear, O 

thou to do with me? and gave her no daughter of David, and of Abraham; 

1 Apa, I. Edit. Thirlby, p. 11. (P.) inclme thine ear to our prayers, and 
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fbrget not tiiy people;" and again, was stactecl, the, veneration fbr tli0 
■'Intercede for ns, lady, mistress, VirgintMary was so. gji^at^tijat doubts 
qneen, andmolher of God.'** ; werie entertained- wheiiier she inigM 

The first who was particuUirly ho- not have be^n exempt from it, ^s well 
ticed, as. introducing. this, worship of as. her so|i. Austin maintained that 
the Virgin, is Peter Onaplieus, bishop no person ever Tfved without, sin i^xoept 
of Antioch, in the fifth century, who the Virgin Mary, conceminffwhom'hei 
appointed her najme to be called upop However, only says he wiU not hold 
in the prayers of the church. This any contraver^, for the lionotir that 
devotion, however, seems to hav^ taken we owe to o^r SaTiour.* :!''*'''. 
its rise towards the end of the fourth After the deification and vrdrfehip-df 
century, and in Arabia, where we read Christ, it was natural that the rani of 
of a controversy respecting her; some his mother should pse in. some pi'opor* 
maintaining, that, after phe was de- tiontoit. Accordingly '"Vfe^fint that 
livered of Jesus, she lived with her aitei: Christ was considered, as Gi)d, it 
liusband Joseph as his wife. This was became customary to -giver Mary i^e 
violently opposed by others, who, run- title of mother of God {Scotokos).' This; 
ning into the other extreme, worshipped however, was net don e, at least gene- 
her " as a goddess, andjudged.it neces- rally, till after the Council of Chalcedon 
saiy to appease her anger, and seek in 451. Thik titla 0fimt)ther of God 
lier favour by libations, sacrifices, the happened to ba a favourite term with 
oblations of cakes (coUyridce), and such Apollinaris and itis iFbllowers, and in 
like services," as Epiphanius cen- consequence of this» perhaps^ it was, 
sured.' that iN'estoriu^ violentiy.(»ppsed this 

To persons much acquainted with . innovation, -thmking, it sumcient that 
'ecclesiastical history, nothing of this Mary should be cSleid: the mother tf 
kiiid will appear extraordinary. Other- Oh/nat ^, - ,' ^ .. 

wise we wight be surprised how it This oppo^tion, hwwever, .operated 
should ever have been considered as a us in many, other oases, viz. to increase 
thing of any consequence, wjiether the the e^;. and in the third council .of 
mother of Christ nad any commerce Ephesfus, in which Nestorius was con- 
vith her husband or not. The pre- demned,."it" was. decreed liiat .Mary 
8unlpt^onis,that,asthevlivedtogetner, should '-be called the mother of God. 
at least after the birth of Jesus, she From this time .she was honoured more 
.had. However, the; respect paid to than, ever; but still she hadnot tiie 
vvrgvnity in that age was so great, that titles that were.^ven her afterwards, of 
it was thought to derogate from her queen of hea/oen, mistresi of the world, 
virtue p.nd honour, to suppose that she goddess, mediatrks, gate of jpardd^se, 
ever had any commerce with man; ^c. 
and therefore, without any proper 
. evidence in the c^se, it was preetimed ■ . 

that she must have continued a virgin ; 

and to nmintain the contrary was even . . 6E0TI0N" IL 

deemed heretical. In the Council of 
Capua, in 389, Bonosus, a bishop in JPAEi I. 

T' ° 1. 1 "^ • • x- n AGES, AND TILL THE KEFORMATION. 

Jesus, was not always a virgm; follow- ' . _. . 

in g,it is said, the heresy of Pq;ulinus. Till the beginning of the fifth centurv 

When the doctrine of original sin prayers to saints were only occasional, 

> Opera, I. p. 1041. (P.) as at. the place of their interment, or 

3 Hares. Ixxviii. Ixxix. pp. 1003, 1057. Mo- 
'Bheim, I. p. 851. (P.^ Cent. iv. Pt. ii. Ch. v. * De Natura et Gratia, C. xxxvi Op. VII. 
Beet. xxT. p. 747. (P.) 
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on the anniversaiy of their death, &c., everything that thery possibly could in 

jbecanse at that time it was generally the ancient forms of worship, ohanging 

supposed that their souls were hovering only the objects of them, 

about that place, and there, also, was . About the eleventh century this was 

the scene of all the miracles that were done without disguise, and though 

oxiginally ascribed to tliem. But when images were not common, and we read 

it came to be a general persuasion, that of no siatuea in Christian churches at 

the souls of the martyrs, and other that time, yet, in other respects, the 

persons of eminent sanctity, were ad- worship of the saints was modelled ac- 

mitted to the immediate presence of cording to the religious services which 

God, and were capable of a general in« had been paid to the heathen gods, 

spection of the affairs of the world, Some time afterwards we find that 

prayers to them were no longer con- Christians had the same temples, the 

fined to the place of their interment, same altars, and often the same images 

or to the chapels and churches erected with the Pagans, only giving them now 

over them. names. Dr. Middleton was shown " an 

It was now imagined that the souls antique statue of a young Bacchus," 

of these illustrious dead could hear the which was '* worshipped under tiie title 

prayers that were addressed to them in of a female saint."^ 

all places and at all times. For, as for " The noblest heathen temple now 

the great difficulty of a human being remaining in the world is the Pantheon 

(whose faculties are of bourse limited) or Eotunda" at Bome, " which, as the 

being capable of knowing what passes inscription over the portico^ informs 

ia more than one place at a time, they us, ha/uing been impiously dedicated of 

seem not to have considered it. Or old by Agrippa to Jove, and all the 

they might suppose the. power of an gods, was piously reconsecrated by 

nnembodied spirit, not now confined to Pope Boniface IV. (a-u. 607) to the 

any particular corporeal system, to be blessed Virgin and all the saints,. With 

incapable of any limitation. Or they this single alteration," says Dr. Mi4dle- 

might suppose that God had endued ton, ''it serves as exactly for all tiie 

them with faculties of which they were purposes of the popish, as it did for 

not naturally capable before. Certain, the pagan worship, for which it was 

however, it is, that in the middle ages, built. For as in the old temple every 

the common people addressed their one might find the god of his country,, 

prayers to dead men with as little ap- and address himself to that deity 

prehension of their not being heard by whose religion he was most devoted t<i 

them, as if they had been praying to so it is the same thing now. Every 

the Divine Being himself. one chooses the patron whom he likegr 

In faot, the Christian saints succeeded, best; and one may see here different 

in all respects, to the honours which services going on at the same tim^ at 

had been paid to the pagan deities; different altars, with distinct congre^ 

almost aU of whom had been supposed gations around them, just as the ia- 

to have been men whose extraordmary clinations of the peoplo lead them to 

merit had exalted them to the rank the worship of this or that particular 

and power of gods, after their death, saint." ^ 

This analogy between the two religions Asmenaregreatlyinfluencedbytioweff, 

made the transition very easy to the , t ^^ * » i^^ ,7>s rxr ^. rrf 

-I n r AA^ ijxi. 1 Letter from Rome, p. 160. (P.) Works, III. 

bulk of the common people; and the p 84. 




averse to the ceremonies and pomp of Martyribus Pie Dicatiim," &c. ibid. See also 

the ancient idolatry, contrived to make ^i WTl*'"?' TV^^^'S•fil^}»^ w i. ttt 

TT , ... A'li "^ • I, : 8 Middleton's Letter p. 161. (P.) Works, III. 

the transition still easier, by pieservmg pp. 84, 85. ' ' ' . 
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it was eyen contrived that the name of ing in the present oborclies as in the 
the new divinity should as much as former temples, incense is always smok- 
possible resemble the old one. Thus ing, many of the images are daubed 
the saint Apollmaria was made to sue- with red ochre, as those of the heathen 
ceed the god Apollo^ and St. Martina gods often were, their faces are black 
the god Mars. It was farther con- with the smoke of candles and incense, 
trived that, in some cases, the same people are continually on their knees, 
business should continue to be done or prostrate before them ; and, accord- 
in the same place, by substituting for ing to the accounts of all travellers, 
the heathen god a Christian saint of the prayers that are addressed to them 
a similar character, and distinguished are of the same nature, and ur^ed 
for the same virtues. Thus, there being with the same indecent importunity, 
a temple at Rome in which sickly in- They are also followed by the same 
fants had been usually presented for marks of resentment, if their requests 
the cure of their disorders, they found be not granted, as if they hoped to 
a Christian saint who had been famous get by foul means what they could not 
for the same attention to children; and obtain by fair. Mr. Byron informs us 
xx)nsecrating the same temple to him, that, being in danger of* shipwreck, a 
the very same practices are now con- Jesuit who was on board brought out 
iinued as in the times of Heathenism.* an image of some saint, which he 

Farther, as it had been customary to desired might be hung up in the mizen 
hang up in the heathen temples, par- shrouds ; and this being done, he kept 
ticuhirly those of u^sculapius, pictures threatening it, that if they had not a 
of scenes in which persons had sup- breeze of wind soon he would throw 
posed thej had been relieved by the it into the sea. A breeze springing 
interposition of their gods, and espe- np, he carried back the image with an 
<jially of limbs that had been diseased, air of great triumph.' 
and were afterwards cured, &c., the As tne Heathens had gods of par- 
same custom, as I have hinted already, ticular countries, so the Christians of 
was very early introduced into tne these ages imagined that one saint 
Christian churches ; and in later ages, gave particular attention to the affairs 
I doubt not, these exhibitions were of one country, and another saint to 
more numerous than they had ever those of another. Thus, St. George 
been in the times of Heathenism. was considered as the patron of Eng- 

Dr. Middleton, who observed the land, St. Denis of France, St. Janu- 

present popish worship with this view, arius of Naples, &c. 

mentions other points of resemblance. In all coantries different saints were 

so numerous, and so little varied, that supposed to attend to different things, 

he says he could have imagined him- each having his proper province. Thus, 

self present in the ancient heathen St. George is invoked in battle, St. 

temples ; and he is confident that a ^, .. ^^..^.^^x^ 

^^^r^A^^V.!^ V-»^«rlA/l.«<% ^fi +l,« «^»:»w.4. ruptcd succession, from the i>riests of old, to the 

considerable knowledge of the ancient prfests of ww Rome ; whUstSichof themreadUy 

heathen ritual might be learned from explained and coiled to my mind some passage 

them.' Candles are continually bum- *** "f^^^LS"*^''?' ^^^'J i^^ ?J^® ceremony 

VUC7UX. v^«.uvi.*via au.ja ^^vfuwxuuwuJr h/uxu ^^^ described, as ti-ansacted in the same form 

and manner, and in the same place, where I now 

1 -.djji J. » r i.i. lAt* #n% -nr i_ -rx-r '^^ ** exccuted bofore my eyes : so that as oft 

» Middleton s Letter, p. 167. {P. ) Works, III. as I was present at any religious exercise in their 

PP' 88,89.. ,. ^ . , .., churches, it was more natural to fancy myself 

a " Nothmg, I found, concurred so much with looking on, at some solenm act of idolatry in old 

my^ original intention of conversing with the jume, than assisting at a worship instituted on 

ancients, or so much helped my imagination, to the principles and formed upon the 1 1an of 

foncy myself wandering about in old k^athm Christianity." Middleton»s Letter. Works, III. 

Bome, as to observe and attend to their rohgious pp. 68, 69. See also the Strictures of War»»urton, 

worship; all whose ceremonies appeared plainly j)^^, i^g^ pt. i. (Works. 8vo. IV. p. 126), and 

to have been copied from tiie rituals of primitive Mlddloton's rottMci-ipt, Works, III. p. 120. 

Tagammi as if handed down, by an uninter- t Voyage, p. 207. (P.) 
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Margaret ia cbildbearing, St. Gene- decree of the senate to deified men, 

▼i^ve for rain, and St. Nicholas, or St. was now adopted by the Christians, 

Anthony, by seamen, <fec. and given to their canonized saints. 

Also, as with the Heathens, the same The consequence of a regular canoniza- 

god was thought to be worshipped to tion was, that the name of the saint 

more advantage in one place than was inserted in the calendar in red 

another, this was imagined to be the letters ; he might then be publicly 

case witii respect to the new divinities, invoked and prayed to, churcnes and 

For, as there was a Jupiter Ammon, a altars mi^ht be dedicated to him, 

Jupiter Olympius, and a Jupiter Capi- masses might be said in his honour, 

tolinus, so the Papists have one Virgin holidays might be kept in his name, 

Mary of Loretto, another of Mont- his image ^o might be set up and 

serrat, &c. And though there be a prayed to, and his relics mignt be 

church dedicated to the Virgin in a reverently laid up and worshipped, 

town where a person lives, yet he will Considering who they were that 

often think it worth his while to make directed this business of canonization, 

a pilgrimage of some hundreds of and what kind of merit weighed most 

miles to worship the same virgin in with them, it is no wonder that many 

(some other place, which she is sup- of these canonized persons wore such 

posed to honour with more particular as had little title to the appellation of 

attention, and to have distinguished saints. They were generally miserable 

by more miracles, <fec. enthusiasts, some of them martyrs to 

So many persons had acquired the their own austerities, and sometimes 
reputation of saints in the ninth cen- nien who had distinguished themselves 
tury, that the ecclesiastical councils by nothing but their zeal for what was 
found it necessary to decree that no iBaB,gmedto he the rights of the church, 
person should be considered as a saint, and their opposition to tne temporal 
till a bishop in the province had pro- princes of their times; such as Thomas 
nonnced him worthy of that honour ; a Becket of this country, 
and the consent of the Pope was like- As many of the persons to whom 
wise generally thought expedient, if divine honours are paid in catholic 
not necessary. No saint, however, countries began to be distinguished in 
was created by the authority of any this manner before there were any 
pope before Udalric, bishop of Augs- regular canonizations, and in times of 
burgh, received that honour from John great ignorance, we are not surprised, 
XV. in the tenth century ; though though we cannot help being amused, 
others say it was Savibert who was at the gross mistakes that were some- 
first canonized by Leo III. after his times made in this serious business; 
life and pretensions had been regulariy several of the names, the most dis- 
ezamined.^ At length, Alexander IIX, tinguished by the honours that are 
in the twelfth century, asserted the paid to them, being those of persons 
sole right of canonization, to the Pope, altogether imagincMy, so that the 

This business of ccmonization was object of their worship never had any 

also copied from Paganism, the senate existence. Such is 8t. Ursula and 

of Home having taken upon it to pro- the eleven thousand virgins. This 

nounce what persons should be d&ijied, woman is said to have been a native of 

and having decreed that honour to Cornwall, who with her virgins tra- 

several of their emperors, to whom veiled to Rome, and in their return 

temples were consequently erected, and through Germany, accompanied by 

worship regularly paid. Also the title Pope Cyriacus, suffered martyrdom at 

of Divvs, which nad been given by the Cologne. Baronius himself says, there 

1 Mosbeim, H. p. 219. (P.) Cent. x. Pt. il. never was any pope of that name. 

Ch. iii. Sect It. Bamage, HUtoire, II. p. 681. in this Class also we must put the 
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. eeven sleepers, who are said to have Besides partacular festivals for par- 
, slept in a cave from the time of Decias ticular samts, the Papists" have a 
to that of Theodosins, or, as they festival for the commemoration of all 
reckon it, 162 years ; and who, to the saints in general, lest, as wo' may snp- 
confutation of some who denied the pose, any should have been omitted it 
resurrection, awakened after that their calendar. This was introduced 
interval, and looked as fresh as ever, by Gregory IV. 
No better claim has St. George, the These new objects of worship pre- 
,pAtron of this country, or St, ChristO' sently engrossed almost all the devo- 
pher, who is said to have been twelve tion of the vulgar, who think they may 
feet, or twelve cubits high, and to have make more free with these inferior 
carried our Saviour over an arm of the divinities than they can with the 
sea upon his back. From the words Supreme Being; so that the name of 
VerA locm, or the irue imager meaning the true God the Father is seldom 
that of our Saviour, impressed npon a made use of by them.* And those 
handkerchief, they have made Saint persons who have attached themselves 
Veronica, and supposed this handker- to any particular saint have become 
chief to have been given to her by our most passionately fond of thetn, and 
Saviour himself. have been led to magnify their jpower 
Several mistakes have been made by to a de^ee which excites^ botn our 
supposing that words beginning with pity and mdignation.' Thereris a book 
•an S were intended to express the en&tled The Conformity of 8t J^ancis, 
name of some saint, and from the intended to show how nearly he ftp- 
remainder of the word they have proached to Christ, in- his birthi 
accordingly composed the name of an miracles, and all the particulars of his 
. maginary person. Thus, in all pro* life. But nothing was ever so extra- 
bability, from Soracte, the name of a ordinair as the accounts Of Ignatius; 
mountain, they have got the name of bry his followers the Jesuits ; and it is 
St. Oreste, sofbening tiie sound after the more so, as he lived in luodern 
the Italian manner ; and what is more times. 

extraordinary, from a fragment of an Some of the Jesuits have said, it was 

inscription, which, in all probability no wonder that Moses worked so many 

was originally prcefectus via/mm, the miracles, since he had the name of God 

S only remaining of the word j^oefectus, written Uponhis rod^, or thattheapostles 

and via/r of the word following, they worked miracles, since they spake in 

have made St. Via/r; and the Span* the name of Christ : whereas, St. Igna- 

iards, in whose country this inscrip* tins had performed as many miracles as 

tion was found, fancying that this new the apostles, and more than Moses, in 

saint had distinguished himself by his own name. Others of them have 

many illustrious miracles, solicited said that only Christ, the apostle Peter, 

Pope Urban to do something to his 9 ^r. Brydone says, he "remarked \Tith hoW 

honoixr. In England particular honour little respect thje people of Sicily passed the 

WAH T^nif! ijn Rf AwnhthnluR whifh chapelathat were dedicated to God. They hardly 

was paia to at. A.mpni00ms, wmcn deigned to give a Uttle inclination of the head; 

appears to nave been nothing but a but when they came near those of their favourite 

eloke that had belonged to St. Alban.» ^^^^ they bowed down to the very ground." 

° Travels, II. p. 127. (P.) 

... .^^ r^ > Mr. Swinburne says, that from what he saw, 

» Middleton'8 letter, pp. 173,174. (P.) On he is " apt to suspect, that the people in. Spain 

Soracte. Addison says, " In my way to Rome, see- trouble themselves with few serious thoughts on 

ing a high hill standing by itself in the Campania^ the subject of religion ; and that, provided they 

I did not question but it had a classic name, and can bringthemselves to believe thatUieirfavourite 

upon inquuy, found it to be Moimt SoracU. (Hor. galnt looks upon them with an.eye of attention, 

Carm. L. 1. 9.) The Italians at present call It, they take it for granted thal^ under his influence, 

because its name l)eginswith an S, St. Oreate. they are freed from all apprehension of damnation 

Remarks on Italy, 1705, p. 164. On St. Vtar, see j^ a future state, and indeed," he adds, "from 

Mabill, 7<er. Ital. p. 145, quoted in Middleton's any groat concern about the moral duties ol thi». 

Works, lU. p. 91. lifei''^ 2Var«l«, p. 174. (P.) ' 
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ihe btessed Yirgin and God, could even Together with the worsldp of saints, 

'•^mAemplate the v eanctitT of St. Igna- that of cmgela also gained much ground 

tins,. They also applied to him this in this period. Pope Gregory IV. ap- 

-piM^sage pf Scriptnre, Qqd has in these pointed a festival in honour of St. 

last'ti/mee spoken wnio us by Ms 8on}, Michael, which, indeed, had long been 

•Though the state of the Catholic .observed both in the East and in Italy, 

fdxarch nas been improved in several and was then almost universal in the 

lespeoibs by means of 1^ Reformation, Latin church. So proper objects of 

•in condec^eHoe of which several abuses worship are- angels considered to be by 

•were.so;^]ly exposed that iittle has the Papists, that they pray to them 

cdnoe been said in defence of them ; ^ret, directly, for the pardon of sin axul eter- 

it* was a long time before anything nal life.* Of all the saints, it is only 

-was dwie by authority to remedy this the Virgin Maiy that is addressed in 

^idiooking abttsCjc The Coondl of Trent such a high style of devotion as this. 

"-connived at all these things. They did - 

lipthing to check tlie- invocation of ^ 

saints, and indeed, by their decrees, the 

applying to them directly for help and 

aewatance is encouraged.^ But not long SECTION 11. 

affo a yery^ considerable reformation of 

'(£e calendar, in ttiis respecti was made Part II. 

by Pope Bwedict Xiy.^ •opthewobship of the virgin mart. 

I VgftBnage, £R<(^«,n. P..693. (P.)' 
^ Jtt«paam^s- ki honorem et xnemoriam eano- "'j^ith SUch an astonishinsf increase of 

"bwro oonsueverit ; non tamen -iUis sacrificiuxn the veneration Ot samts and martyrs, 




Victor!*, mkaM agena, 'oerum . patrodnia im- intercession With God, till at last they 
pteat; ullpri pro nobis interoedere dimeutur made direct addresses to them,) it wiU 
to ood|84 quoram memUriam facimus in terxis.*' . n i^ . j xi . i.v,^^j^^ 

Sew. xxk C.iU. i)eMes8i8inHonorem Sanctorum, naturally DC expected that their devo- 
Con. Trid. <3an. et i?ecret. pp. \5i, 162. The autho- tion to the Virgin Mary would advance 

'S%SSiSf^d''4J^'** "^^ ^ "^^ ^^ less rapidly. Accordingly we find 

^ Prosper Lambet^l'nhow&B Pope from 1740 such particular attention paid to her, 

*** M?^**' in. 17^, at the age of 88. His bio- ^that both the Son and the Father are 

flim>her thus rfeeords hia merits as a reformer, 'ii-i ^„«„ ^«»«.^«« ol^^c,^. A,«4^^^l-r^ 

^'<Sque ami6e.de son Pontificat a 6t5 marque '.^th many persons almost euUrely 

ptr qi^lque BuHe, pou?- r^ormer des abus, on overlooked. In words, indeed, they 

.pow^toodttire des uMges utiles/' Ofhis w^ks, pretend that the devotion addressed to 
an twelve -volumes foUo, the eu^ht first were wi r -"^ w^av u^x^ v^w v^u vox ^^^..^oa^.^A. i^ 

fheb^tffication and caDox4zation of saints. This her falls short ot that whlch 18 paid 

Boperoceivedaneirta^wrdinM^ .to God, as it exceeds that which ig 

jfr. Horace WaMole.(LbrdOrfoxki,) on his return -j x xi_ • -l_ it xt. j 

.from Italy, by an inscription in ItaUan, of which P.ai<i to other samts, callmg the devo- 
thefollo^i^iig is the sense according to the French tion that is paid to God by the name 

-jS^i«a»ft«<itti,- bishop of Rome, surnamed -Oi JMria, ^at^to the saints ^i*Wa. 
Benedict XIV., who, though an absolute prince, and that to the Blessed Virgin Hyper- 
S^^^*^?'^?T4t?'^.*^'*^.'*'^'^*'^®* dulia; but these distinctions are only 

!FeL restbre the lustre of the Tiara, he employs _ . ' -i j • r x 'r xi. ^ v^ «~I. 
OBly his virtues; the means by which he acquired nommal, and, m lact, It there DC any 

it. Lovied by pjipisti?, esteemed by Protestants ; difierence, it seems to be rather in 
« priest, liumble and disinterested; a prince fo«rmir of fliA Vircrin nn px^npara bv 
without a favourite; a Pope without a »Mj»Aw/ *av?iir 01 tne Virgin, as appears oy 

(sans n^tisme,) an author without vanify; in their usmg ten Aves, or salutations oi 
one word, a man whom neither power nor per< 



euasfon can -draw aside. The son of a faVonrfte seventeenth century, attained, by his critical 
tarinlster, who never made his court to any prince, examination of their pretensions, the title of 
nor did homage to any ecclesiastic, presents, in .unrouster of saints, (?< Dinichtur des Saints.) 



%.fre^ F^^^taut country, this merited offering Ibid. IV. p. 58. See also Bayle, Art. Launoy, in 
tb tub \mtr or the Roman Pontiffs. See Kouv. Itiddleton's Works, III. p. 33. 
Diet. BlBt I. p. 876. Dr. John de Haimoy, in tta6 « Basnage, I. p. 808; (P.) 
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the Yirgin, for one Pater, or the Lord's at that time to make use. of the inter- 
Prayer, and by that humble prostration cession of the Virgin, bnt not to invoke 
with which tney continually pay their ber directly, 
devotion to her. When it was thought proper to keep 

The prayers that are constantly ad- Tip the festivals and ceremonies of the 
dressed^^ to her are such as these : Pa^an religion, and only to change the 
**Mary, the mother of grace, the mother objects of them, the Virgin Mary was 
of mercy, do thou defend us from our sure to come in for her share of these 
enemies and receive us in the hour of new honours, together with other saints. 
4eath: pardon the guilty: give light to Accordingly we find that, whereas the 
the blind." Also " by the right of a Pagans had used, in the bei^ning of 
mother command our Bedeemer, is an February, to celebrate the feast of Pro- 
allowed address to her."^ The psalms serpine with burning tapers; to divert 
which contain an address to God are them from this impiety. Christians in- 
appHed to the Virgin Mary by Car- stitutod, on the same aay, the feast of 
dmal Bonaventure, in his Psalter of Purification, in honour of the Virgin 
the Blessed Virgin;^ and one of their Mary, and called it Cam2!ema«, from the 
greatest doctors declared, that " all lights that were used on the occasion.^ 
tnings that are Grod's are the Virgin This institution is ascribed to Po^pe 
Mary's ; because she is both the spouse VigUiua, about the year 536, though 
and the mother of God." ^ others fix it to the year 543. Bnt 1^ 

Let us now see by what stops this fore this time there had been a feast on 

progress was made; for, strong as was that day called vn-oirayny, or ^^emee^iTi^, 

the propensity to this kind of idolatry, in commemoration of Simeon meeting 

times and proper circumstances were Mary on the day of her purification, 

reG[ui8ite to bring it to this heis^ht. It is and taking Jesus in his arms, when he 

said iJiat Peter Fullo, a monk of Con- was presented in the temple. But there 

stantinople, introduced the name of the was not then any invokmg of the Vir- 

Virgin Mary into the public prayers ^n, no crying Ave Maria eteUOf nor 

about the year 480 ; but it is certain lighting wax candles in her honour.' 

she was not generally invoked in pubHc The feast of the vm/maculate conception 

till a long time after that.^ Justinian was also added about the same time.' 

in giving thanks for his victories. Though we kmow few particulars of 

and praying, only says, "we ask this the life of the Vircin Mary, and nothing 

also by the prayers of the holy and at all concerning ner death; yet, it was 

glorified Mary, mother of God, and so much taken for granted, that she 

always a virgin ;" it being the custom went immediately into heaven (though 

Burnet on the Articles, p. 308. (P.) " Maria, Other sainte were obliged to wait for tiae 

ICatergratijB, Mater mi8ericordi»,tuno8abho8to beatific visiou, till the resurrection,) 

Bedemptori." Art. xxii. Ed. 4, pp. 226, 227. was mstitutcd m commomoration of 

« " Ps. vii. * O thou my good Lady, in thee har aagumnh'n'n 

iiave I put my trust.' ix. ' I wiU p^ise thee, „ assumption. ^ 

O Lady, with all my heart.' xvi. ' Preserve me. The worship of the Virgm Mary 

O Lady. Rejoice in our Lady, O ye rigfhteous, I also " received new accessions of solem- 

will always give thanks unto our Lady, her >„'j._ «_ j o«»v/»»«4-;4.;^« »» ,V 4-1,* 4>a<m4-1. ««« 

praise shall hi in my mouth continuaUy.' And J"ty and superstition m the tenth COTl- 

«o on, throughout the whole book." Hist of tuiy. Towards the conclusion of lt| 

^°^^:*^^^i'i'hH' T -. ,-^ /» X i* ^ z^ "a custom was introduced .... of cele- 



9 mat of Popeiy, L p. 164. (P.) "Omnia " 

cu» Del dunt, Maria sunt, quia Mater et Sponsa * " On a remedi^ par ce changement ^Fobstina- 

IDei ilia est. Chrysost. a Visit. I. De Verb. Dom. Hon du Paganiran que Ton eut plut6t ixrit^ si 

L. iv. C. viii. And Bernard de Buati, in Mariali. on eut enterpris d'6ter entlM^ment la chose.** 

Pt. ziL avers, Tot Vreaturo! serviunt gloriotce JtA«nanu< on Terttdlian, in" LesConformites del 

Maria Firgini, quot terriunt Ttinitati. As many C^r^monies," 16«7, p. 113. 

creatures honour the Viwrin, as do the Trinity.* • Sueur, A. D. 642. (P.) 

Hi$t. 1735, 1, p. 87. 7 Mosheim, I. p. 469. (P.) Cent vL Pt fl. 

« 8uour, A. D. 483. (P.) Gh. It. adJUi, 
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Imting masses and abstaining from The Universit j of Paris declared for 
flesh in her hononr erery Sabbath- the immacnlate conception, and there 
day ;" and after this, what was called were several Popes on both sides of the 
ihe lesser office of the Yiigin was question. John XXII. favoured the 
eonfirmed by Urban in the following Jacobines on account of the hatred he 
century. In this tenth centurv also, bore to the Cordeliers, who took the 
the rosary and crown of the blessed part of the emperor Lewis, of Bavaria> 
Virgin were first used. "The rosary whom he had excommunicated. Sixtus 
consists of fifteen repetitions of the lY., who was a Cordelier, favoured the 
Lord's Prayer, and a hundred and fifty opinion which had always been main- 
/ salutations of the blessed Virgin; while tained by his order; and in the vear 
the croion, according to the different 1474, he published a bull, in which he 
opinions of the learned concerning the prohibited any censure of the opinion 
age of the Virgin, consists of six or of the immaculate conception as here- 
seven repetitions of the Lord's Prayer, tical, and confirmed the new service 
and six or seven times ten salutations or that had been made for the festival of 
Ave Marias" ^ Peter Damiani speaks that conception. 
of the lesser office of the Virgin as a This controversy continued till the 
new form of devotion, instituted in his Council of Trent, which confirmed the 
time, as also of Saturday beine conse- constitution of Sixtus IV., but with- 
crated to her honour ; as Monday was out condemning the opinions of the 
to that of the angels. ^ Jacobines.^ This did not lessen the 
We have seen tnat some persons, in controversy; the Dominicans stillmain- 
ihe former period, entertained a sus- taining the immaculate conception, and 
pieion tiiat tne Virgin Mary mi^ht per- the Franciscans opposing it. Spain 
naps be bom without original sm. In was perfectly in a name about it, of 
the progress of things, which I have which the very sign-posts of this day 
been describing, these suspicions were bear witness. For travellers say, that, 
not likely to lose ground. However, it in going from Barcelona to Granada, 
was fax from being the universal opin- to the name of the Virgin Mary is 
ion, that she was bom in any more always added " Sin peccado concebida," 
favoorable circumstances than other conceived without sin,* At length 
persons. The first controversy on this Alexander V., unable to settle the con- 
subject was about the year 1136, when troversy in any other manner, in 1667 
the canons of Lyons started the opinion ordered that there should be no more 
of the imnuicuiate conception, &a it now preaching on the subject.* 
b^^ to be called, and would have The devotion paid to the Virgin is 

estltblished an office for celebrating it, s Hist, of the Council of Trent, p. 103. (P.) 

but Bernard opposed it. The Thomists, " Declarat tamen h«c iiwa aancta Synodus, non 




when Scotus, a Dominican or Cordelier, sed obserTandaa esse ii constitutionea felicis re- 

«. j«x 1.17 _••„ J oordationis Sixti Papee IV. sub poenifl in eis con- 

lirst made it a probable opinion, and stitutionibus contentis, <^ua8 innovat." Bess. ▼. 

\ll^ followers afterwards made it an Deeretum de Peccato origxnali^ ad fin. Con. IMd. 

orttcZe of/aitt whilst the Franciscans '^Jf^''^^^ „y,, .-i Relieve there u 

or J acobmes held a contrary opimon ; scarcely a house in Granada that has not over its 

and the controversy between them con- door in large red characters, ' Ave Maria piiris- 

j. jiv v j''j ^ ^j* j«^j sima, sin peccado concebida. A military order 

tmued three hunorea years, ana maeed ^ t^at country swear to defend by word and 



_ ^ , country swear to defend by word and 

h ftq not regularly been decided to this deed the doctrine of the immaculate conception. 

The peasants near Alicant, instead of saluting 
strangers in any other way, bawl out * Ave Maria 



day. 



purissima,' to which they expect to be answered, 
* Sin peccado concebida,' or ' Deo gratias.' 



1 Mosheim, II. pp. 824, 225. (P.) Cent. z. Ft. U. 
ChAy.adfin. Jmv^/*, pp. 190, 199. (P.) 

s Fleury, A. D. 1062. (P.) * Histoire dee Papes, V. p. 842. (P.) 
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very little, if at all, lessened since the among tlie Heathens. , For they'iixia- 
Eefbrmation. At Einsilden, or ^o^re gined that, aft^r the forms' of conse- 
JDoLme des Eremites, in Switzerland, cration, the invisible power of tjie. god, 
says Mr. Ooze, crowds of pilgrims &om to whom any ini^ge was dedicated, was 
all quarters resort to adore the Virgin* brought to reside in it, anil to entitle 
an4 to present their offerings ; and it it to the same respect a9 if. . it had 
is computed that, upon a moderate cal- been the god himself in .person. At 
culation, their number amounts yearly length, therefore, Christians came to be 
to a hundred thousand.^ , idolaters in the same gross, sense in 

The last circumstance that I shall which the Heathens had ever been-.ao; 
relate, concerning the Virgin Mary, being equally worshippers both of dead 
is, that in 1566, some Flemings began men and of their images. Butno^^reat 
to wear medals in their hats in ner progress had been made in this business 
honour, representing what was sup- at the close of the last period, 
posed to be a miraculous image of her At that time pictures and images in 
at Hale, in HainauJt, and which they churches were chiefly used for the pur- 
wore, to distinguish them from the FjOse of ornament, for the commemora- 
Protestants of that country. The Pope tion of the saints to which they were 
blessed and consecrated these medals, dedicated, and the instructioni.pf the 
granting a remission of the punishment ignorant, Gregory the Great encour^* 
of sin to those that wore them; and aged the use. of them». so that the 
this gave a beginning to the consecra- honour paid to .them.j'^^iMi much in* 
tion of medals.^ creased towards the endriof the sixth 

century, and morciji the. fbUowing; 

And when Serenus, Hshop of Mar* 
"~^— . . seilles, seeing ithe bad consequence of 

introducing these images, not only or- 
q-opmr/^-M- jT dered that no person should fall down 

DJJiU j-xurn XL. before them, or pay them any homage, 

Past III. ^^* ^^* *^®y should be removed from 

the churches of his diocese, Gregory 

OP THE W0KS5IP OP IMAGES IN Tjsos disapproved of his conduct^ praising 

FEaiOD. his zeal, but blaming him for breaking 

rrr X. 1 . .1 -.. the images. He, therefore, only desired 

We have seen how, m the preceding that they might not be worahipped, 
penod, a fondness for pictures and but would have them preserved in the 
images had made some progress among churches, on the principle, that those 
Christians, m consequence of an undue who could not read might be instructed 
veneration for the persona whom they by them.^ But in little more than a 
represented. In the natural progress century the see of Rome changed its 
of thmgs, images were treated with doctrine on the subject, Gregory IL 
more and more respect, tiU It was ima- being strenuous for the worship of 
gmed that the homage paid to the images 

saint required the same to be paid to The 'first who openly espoused the 
his image. It was even imagined that doctrine of images in the West was 
he was so far present to the image, as Pope Oonstantine, the predecessor of 
to communicate to it the powers of Gregory II.; and there seems to have 
which he himself was possessed; the been as much of policy aa of religion 
image being a kind of body to the soul in the measures which he took with 
ot the samt. x ^ ^ .... respect to it. The emperor Philippicus 

Ihis was the very state of thmgs had taken an active part in opposition 
> Travels, p. 67. (P.) ^ images, and had ordered them to be 

« Hwtolro dea Papes, V. p. 10. 8 Sueur. A. D. 500i <P.) [Basnage, I. p. 807.J 
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remoTedfrom clitrrclies, inotderioput On this poor pretence waa the 
afitop to the idolatrous veneration that authority of the second command- 
was beginning to be paid to them, ment, which expressly forbids the wor- 
This the Pope, who wished for an oo- shipping of the true Grod by images, 
casion of quarrelling with the emperor, entirely set aside. This is so palpable 
in order to make mmself independent a contradiction of the doctrine of the 
of him, resented so highly, that, in a Scriptures, that the second command- 
synod held on the occasion, he not only ment is entirely left out in several of 
condemned his conduct in that respect, the copies of the ten commandments 
but excommunicated him as a heretic, among the Papists, and one of the 
and pronounced him unworthy of the others is split into two, for the sake of 
empire, authorizing and exhorting his preserving the number ten, and to hide 
subjects to revolt nora him. This new this falsification &om ike common 
heresy was called that of the Icono- people. 

clasts, or the breakers of images. By The incensing of statues, which had 
picking this quarrel with the emperor, been a constant heathen practice, is 
this Pope and his successors asserted said to have been introduced into the 
not only their independence of the Christian worship of images by Leo lEE. 
emperors of Constantinople, but their The worship of images had many 
superiority to them. fluctuations in the East, some of the 

Gregory IL, who succeeded Constan- emperors favouring it and others dis- 
tine, and the emperor Leo Isauricus, couraging it ; but at length the proper 
were at continual variance on this sub* adoration of them was fully estabKsned 
ject of images; the latter pulling them in the second Council of Nice, held in 
down from the churches, and the former the year 787, under the emperor Con- 
excommunicating him for it-, and also stantine Porphyrogenita, or rather his 
pronouncing his subjects absolved of mother L*ene,"a most ambitious and 
their allegiance to him, and forbidding violent woman. This, which was de- 
them to pay him tribute. nominated the second Nicene CouncUt 

Somethingfarther was done in favour decreed that images should be made 
of images by Stephen III., or rather according to the form of the venerable 
IV., in opposition to Constantine II., cross; meaning what we call crt*oi^ea, 
whom he had deposed, and who had or images of our Saviour upon the 
called a synod in which the worship cross; that they might be made of 
of images nad been condemned. This any materials, that they should be 
Stephen called another synod, in which, dedicated, and put into churches, as 
another innovationin Christian worship well as upon walls, in private houses, 
"was made, or at least authorized, viz. and upon the public roads. It was 
the worshipping of God himself by appointed in this council, that, in the 
an image. For they condemn the ex- first place, images should be made of 
ecrable and pernicious decree of the our Saviour, in the next place of the 
former synod, by which the condition Virgin Mary (called by them the im* 
of the immorfcal God was made worse maculate mother of God), then of the 
than that of men. " Is it lawful," say venerable angels, and lastly of all 
they, "to set up statues of mortal men, saints, that the honour of adoration 
both that we may not be ungratefal, may be rendered to them ; not, how- 
and that we may be excited to imitate ever, that of Latrm, which they say 
their virtuous actions ; and shall it belongs only to the divine nature, but, 
not then be lawful to set up the image " as we approach with reverence the 
of God, whom we ought always, if type of the venerable and vivifying 
it were possible, to have before our cross, and the holy evangelists, with 
eyes?"* oblations, perfumes and lights. For 

1 Pl«tlM eto vua Si^hmi HI. ^^ }3tQ.xiour that is done to the image 
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is reflected npon the prototype, and Oharlemagnei He called a coxmcil at 

lie who adores the image, adores the Frankfort in 794, in which IJie second 

subject of it." They add, as nsual, Council of Nice was condemned. 

" Let all who think otherwise be ex- Images, however, were allowed to be 

communicated." It is to be observed, kept in churches, for the purpose of 

that no statues^ or even bas-reliefs, ornament and instruction, but worship 

were permitted by this council. These was forbidden to be paid to them. The 

were not yet admitted into churches, same disposition, so hostile to image 

as they were afterwards.^ So passion- worship, continued to influence the 

ately fond were the Greeks of this successors of Charlemagne. For we 

species of worship, that they esteemed find that, in a synod held at Paris, by 

ttiis second Council of Nice *' as a most order of Lothaire, in 825, on the sub* 

signal blessing derived to them from ject of images, it was ordered, as before, 

the immediate interposition of heaven ; to keep them, but not to worship them, 

and accordingly instituted, in com- Another council was held at Paris by 

memoration thereof, an anniversary Louis the Meek, in 844, in which the 

festival, which was called the feast of same decrees were repeated. 

orthodoxy"^ But the greatest opposition to the 

The fathers ofthis council "expressed worship of images in this age was 
a detestation of an image made to re- made by Claudius, bishop of Turin, a 
present the Deity. Though they had man of distinguished abihties and z^, 
the sanction of Pope Stephen's synod and from whom the Waldenses, who 
in the Latin church, and though this eontinued to oppose this and almost 
practice was not soon general, even in every other corruption of the Ohurch 
the West, at length ractures and images, of Rome, seem to have had their origin, 
even of God ttie Father and of the This eminent bishop not only wrote 
Trinity, became common. The Council with great earnestness and force upon 
of Trent favours them, " provided that the subject, but perceiving how violent- 
they be decently made : directions are ly the common people went into the 
also given concerning the use of the worship of images, and that he could 
image of the Trinity m pubUc offices ; not by any oQier means check th% 
. . . and such as have held it unlawful progress of it, he ordered al] iAxt images 
to make such images were especially and crosses in his dioosots to be de- 
condemned at Rome in 1690."^ molished. For thii conduct he was 

In the "West, notwithstanding the generally bUiaed, even in France and 

favour shown to images by the Popes, GermaT\T» but not for opposing the 

the worship of them did not go down worship which was then paid to images, 

so well as it did in the East, owing to About the same time, Agobard, bishop 

the opposition that was made to it by of Lyons, wrote excellently against 

1 Sueur A D 787 (P ) *^® worship of images, and also against 

2 Mosheim, 11. pp.* 149, 150. (P.) Cent. ix. Pt. ii. dedicating churches to any but God.* 
Ch. iii. Sect. xv. The worship of images did not con- 

« Burnet on tlie Articles, p. 293. (P.) Art. f;„„P without sonip intprrnntion afhpr 

xxii. Ed. 4, p. 216. On the authority of Roman }]^^^' witnoux some mterrupuon, aiTCr 

Catholic writers, Burnet has described theCoun- the seCOnd Council 01 JNlce, even m the 




et reliquiis sanctorum, et sacris imaginibus." at that time ; SO another WOman, Theo- 

2^ tt"T'"'^^"S*S<^l"^i^t?,i^.''?,'J^^ dora, Koveming her son Michael III., 



Sanctorum." The use of them is thus described : procured their linal establishment in 

" Per imagines, quas oscuiamur et coram quibus g42. But the Greeks never had anv 

caput aperimus et procumbimus, Christum . t_ 'j j.-l ^ ^ «.i«: c ^^ 

adoremus, et sanctos quorum ilia similitudinem images besides thOSC On plain SUrtaces, 

gcrunt venercmur." This use of them is then or pictures : they never approved of 
described as sanctioned by the second Council of 
Nice. Sess. xxr. Con. Trid. Can. et Decret. p. 234. 4 Sueur A. D. 827. (P.) 
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Btataes.' Kotwithstandmg the oppo- bated in the Greek church, whether 
tdtioii to the worship of images bj the there was an inhererU sanctity ** in 
onperors of the West, yet at length, the images of Jesus Christ and of the 
through the influence of the Boman saints; and though it was deter- 
pontafTs, even "the Grallican cler^j be- mined in a council, "that the images 
gan to pay a certain kind of reugious of Christ and of the saints .... did in 
homage to the saintly images," towards no sense partake of the nature of the 
the end of the ninth century ; and in divine Saviour, or of these holy men," 
this ** their example was followed by yet it was maintained that ". thej were 
the Germans and other nations.'' ^ enriched with a certain commumcation 

It has been asserted that, properly of divine grace."' 
speaking, worship) never was paid to The Latin church has by no means 
images by Christians, but that when been behind that of the Greeks in this 
they bowed before them, thej only ad- respect. For, if we judge by the prac- 
dressed themselves to the saints whom tice of the church of ^me, and even 
they represent. But that their regards b^ some of their acknowledgments, it 
do terminate in the image itself, as will be evident that a proper Latri<i, 
much as thev do in any living man, or such worship as they themselves 
whom thev should address, is evident, think is due to God, is also to be given 
sot only trom a varietjr of considera- to images. Those who write in favour 
tions, suggested by the history of image of it "frequently cite this hymn, 
worship, but from the acknowledgment Crux aoe, sjpes unica, auge piis jus- 
of those who practise it ; which puts titiam, reisque dona veniam ; that is, 
it beyond all doubt, that they suppose Hail cross, our only hope, increase 
a real power to reside in the image it- righteousness in the godly, and pardon 
self, just as they suppose the spirit of the guilty." " It is expressly said in 
a man to be in a man. the Pontifical, Gruci debetur Latria" 

In the eleventh century it was der that Latria is due to the cross. This 

favours the opinions of those who say 

I The following relAti<»iB are I7 an intelligent that Latria is " to be given to all those 
j^eerrer, who waa Chaplain to the British Em- images, to the Originals of which it is 
bassv ac Constantinople in 1669 : ** Before you , t» x rw. • 1. xi. t^ 7 • • j. 

enter the church, is a corered porch, usually Clue,^ as tO Unnst ; as tne JJuLia IS tO 
arched, running out at each side the portal, with be given to the images of the saints. 




tJU Greek Chvreh, by Tho. Smith, 1680, p. 63. what that due worship is. 

"The Greeks have so gi-eat prejudice to all Amrmtr aofsi nf wnrahiTi thpv rpplrnn 

engraven images, and especially if they are em- ^_ -^^ ? ^ ? ^^™"^P» ^?ey reciCOU 

bofised and prominent, that they inveigh severely the Obiation Of mcense and lights ; and 




or painted, of our Saviour and of the saints, they type passes to the original or proto- 

account them sacred and venerable. These they f vt^a • an +>iflf rlirpnf wftralim waa tn 

reverence and honour by bowing, and kissing pJPe.* SO inaii airect WOrsmp was lO 

them, and saying their prayers before them, terminate in the image itself. And 

With these the partition Aat separates the Durandus passed for little less than a 

J?«ma, or chancel, from the body of the church, ■• i*-!*^ -lxt. -lxxt-x* 

is adorned. At set times, the priest, before heretic, because he thoilght that images 




Mary : and he does the like in the time of cele- 
bration, and oftentimes perfumes them with his * Ibid. II. p. 329. (P.) Cent, xl Pt. ii. Oh. iii. 
iacense pot." Ibid. pp. 211, 212. Sect. xii. 

» Moshcim, II. p. Iffl. {P.) Cent ix. Ft. IL * Burnet on the ArtiQles, p. 295. (P.) Art. 

Gh. lit Sect xvi zxH. Ed. i, p. 217. 

■ K 
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the object represented by tbem, wbicb wben image-worsliip began, that of 

we worship b^ means of the image, as relics followed, as an accessary. The 

if the object itself was before us. enshrining of relics (in his zeal for 

lliomas Aqninas, and many others which Julian IV., about the year 620, 

after him, expressly teach " that the distinguished himself) made the most 

same acts and de^ees of worship which excellent sort of images, and tiiey were 

are due to the onginal, tire also due to thought to be the best preservatiye 

the image. They think an ima^e has posnble, both for soul and body. Ko 

such a relation to the original, that presents were considered as of moie 

both ought to be worshipped by the value than relics; and it was an easy 

same act; and that to worship the thing for the po^s to furnish the world 

image with any other sort of acts, is to plentifully with them, especially after 

worship it on its own account, which the discovery of .the catacombs, whioh 

they think is idolatry/' On the other was a subterraneous place whegre many 

hand, those who adhere " to the l^icfflie of the Bomans deposited their dead, 

doctrine think that the ima^e is to be It is obiserved by historians, that the 

worshipped with an inferior decree " of demand for relics was exceedingly great 

homage*; and "that otherwise idolatiy m the ninth century, and that, the 

must follow; so that, whichever of the olergj employed great dexterity in sa« 

two schemes be adopted, idolatry must tisfying tluit demand. . Iti genevaJ* 

be the consequence, with some or other some persons pretended to have been 

of the advocates for this worship." \ informed in a dream, where such and 

such relics were to. be. found, and the 

" ^ next day they never failed to find iihc^. 

As the most valued relics, came from 

cjTjirtfTTrkxr tt ^® ^^** *^® Greeks mad^ a gainful 

SBOTIOW 11. traffic with the Iiatins fqj: legs, arms, 

PAB.T IV skulls, jawbones, &c;, many of them 

. certainly of Pagans, and some of them 

OP THE lussFECT PAID TO EEiics DT ^P"^ human; and reoouTse was. some- 

THis PEBioD. times had to violence and theft, in order. 

to get posseiBsion of such valuable trea- 
If so much respect was paid to the sure.' 

images . of saints, we shall not wonder . We may fo^in some idea of the value 
that even more account was made of that was put upon some relics in that 
their reltc«, which bear a still nearer superstitious and ignorant age, from 
relation to themi and if an invisible the following circumstance, fuid this is 
virtue, viz. all the power of the saints only one instance of great numbers 
could be supposed to accompany every that might be collected froitn history, 
separate image of any particular saint, Boleslas, a king of tolahd, willing to 
they could not hesitate to ascribe the show his gratitude to Otho, the third 
same to every relic of him, even the emperor oi Germany, who had erected 
cloth or rags that had belonged to him, his duchy into a kingdom, made him a 
and the very earth on which he had pjresent of an arm of St. Adalbert in a 
trod. ^ silver case. The emperor was far from 

A superstitious respect for relics, and slighting the present, but placed it in 
especially for the true cross of Christ, a new diurch which he had built at 
i& observed to have advanced much in Eome in honour of this Adalbert. He 
Hie sixth century ; and man;|^ persons also built a monument in honour of 
then boasted of having in their posses- the same saint.* 
sion the real wood of that cross. And 

, «. * \v * *i , on/ /« V A-i. ' Moshoim, II. p. 141. (P.) Cent. Iz. Ft. it 

I Burnet on the Articles, p. 294 (P.) Art • Ch. ill. Sect. vi. 
xxii. Bd. 4, p. 2ie. » Bueur, A. D. 1000. (P.) 
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The greatest traffic for relics was crease grace and merit, to friglit away 
during the Cmsades ; and that many devils, to still winds and tempests, to 
impositions were practised in this bnsi- secnre from thunder, lightning, blast- 
ness, was evident from the vefry pre- ing, and all sudden casualties and mis- 
tensions themselves; the same thmg, fortunes; to stop all infectious dis- 
for example, the skull of the same per- orders, and to cure as many others as 
son, being to be seen in different places, any mountebank ever pretended to do. 
and more wood of the true cross of Wno that had money would choose to 
Christ than, they say, would make a be without such powerful preserva- 
ship. In this the Greeks had the same tivesP 

advantage that the Eomans had by The fathers of the Council of Trent 
meatns of the catacombs, which con- appointed relics to be venerated, but, 
tained a sufficient quantity of bones, with their usual caution, they did not 
to which it was easy to give the names determine the degree of it. This great 
of celebrated Christian martyrs; and, abuse was effectually removed in all 
at a distance from Eome, no inquiry Protestant churches at the Reforma- 
cotild be made concerning them. tion, though many other things equally 

* Besides all this, a happy method was near to the first principles of Chris- 
thought of bv Gregory I., or some other tianity were left to the sagacity and 
penion of that age, to multij)ly the zeal of a later period, 
virtcfe of relies, without multiplying Among the Catholics the respect for 
l^e relics themselves ; for, instead of relics still continues, though, with the 
giving the relic of «.ny saint, he con- general decrease of superstition, this 
tilted himself with putting into a box must have abated in some measure. 
ft piece of cloth, which was called bran- The Holy Land is still a great mart for 
d&iMi% which had only touched the these commodities. Haselanist says, 
regies. It is said, that> in the time of that the ii^abitants of Bethlehem 
Pcpd Leo, some Greeks haying doubted chiefly live by them^ mc^dng models of 
whei^el* sucb relics as these w&re of the holy sepulchre, crosses, &o. Of 
My ns€V the Pope, in order to convince these there was so losrge a stock in 
them, took a pair of scissors, and that Jerusalem, that the procurator told him 
on catting one of these cloths, blood he had to the amount of fifteen thou- 
eame out of it.^ sand piastres in the magazine of the 

We eannot wonder at the great de- convent. An incredible quantity of 
mond for relics, when we consider the them, he says, goes yearly to the Boman 
virtues that were ascribed to them by Catholic coimtries m Europe, Imt most 
the priests and friars who were the to Spain and Portugal-.. Many are 
^ndorsof them in that ignorant age. bought by the Turks, who come yearly 
Hhej pretended that: they had power for these commodities.' 
to fortify against temptations, to in- " 3 Ttavels p. 149. 

1 Baduage, Hitloire, I. p. S05. (P.) 
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PART V. 

THE HISTOBY 05 OPINIONS CONCERNINa THE STATE OF 

THE DEAD. 



THE UTTRODITCTION. other than a 'prc^erty of a livixig man, 

and therefore as what ceased of course 

I THINK that I have sufficiently when the man was dead, and could not 

proved, in my JHaqxiisitiona relating \^ revived but with the revival of the 

to Matter and Spirit, that, in the body. 

Scriptures, the state of death is repre- Accordingly, we have no promise of 

sented as a state of absolute insensi- any reward, or any threatening of 

bility, being opi)08ed to life. The punishment, after death, but that 

doctrine of the distinction between which is represented as taking place 

Boul and hod^, as two different sub- at the general resurrection. And it is 

stances, the one material and the observable that this is never, in the 

other immaterial, and so independent Scriptures, called, as with us, the 

of one another, that the latter may resurrection of the hod/y (as if the soul, 

■even die and perish, and the former, in ^e meantime, was in some oth^ 

instead of losmg anything, be rather place), but always the resurrection of 

a gainer by the catastrophe, was ori- t}ye dead, that ifl» of the man. If, 

ginally a doctrine of the oriental therefore, there be any i/niermediate 

philosophy, which afterwards spread ^tate, in which the soul alone exists, 

into the W estem part of the world, conscious of anything, there is an 

But it does not appear that it was ever absolute silence concerning it in the 

adopted by the generality of the Jews, Scriptures ; death being always spoken 

and perhaps not even by the more of there as a state of rest, of silence, 

learned and philosophical of them, and of darkness, a place where the 
such as Josephus, till after the time of wicked cease from trouhling,\mt where 

our Saviour ; though Philo, and some the righteous cam^not praise Qod} 
xjthere, who resided in Egypt, might This is the sum of the argument 

liave adopted that tenet in an earlier from the Scriptures, and comes in aid 

period. ^ of the arguments from reason and the 

Though a distinction is made in the nature of things, which show the utter 

Scriptures between the principle, or incapacity of any connection between 

seat, of thought in man, and the parts substances so totally foreign to each 

which are destined to other functions ; other, as the material and imTnat&i'ial 

■and in the New Testament that prin- principles are always described to be; 

ciple may sometimes be signified by things that have no common property 

iihe term soul ; yet there is no instance, whatever, and therefore must be in- 

either in the Old or New Testament, capable of all mutual action. I think 

of this soul being supposed to be in I have shown that, let the immaterial 

one place and the body in another, principle be defined in whatever man- 

They are always conceived to go to- ner it is possible to define it, the sup- 

gether, so that the perceptive and position of it explains no one pheno- 
thinking power could not, m fact, be 

considered by the sacred writers as any i see [Buttle Priestley] Vol. ii. pp. 60, 354-364. 
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menon in natare ; tliere being no more those o£ breathing and moving; and 
conceivable connection between the we might just as well inquire where 
powers of thought, and this imma- the latter had been in the interval of 
ierial, than between the same powers apparent death, as where the former 
and a material -prmciple ; and for any- had been at the same time, 
thing that appears, our ignorance Thereis, indeed, an imperfect mental 
concerning the nature of this principle process going on during sleep ; but 
should lead us to suppose that it ma/y, this seems to be in proportion to the 
just as well as that it m/x/y not, be imperfection of the sleep ; for when it 
compatible with matter. is perfectly sound, and the brain pro- 
All that can be said is, that we can bably completely at rest, there is no 
see no relation between the principle more sensation or thought than during 
of sensation and thought, and any a swoon or apparent drowning. Or, 
system of matter ; but neither do we if there had been sufficient evidence 
perceive any relation which matter of uninterrupted thought during the 
bears to gravity, and various other soundest sleep, still it might be sup- 
properties, with which we see that it posed to depend upon the j)otwer«o/ii^, 
IS, m fact, endued. The same great which were still in the body, and might 
Being, therefore, that has endued keep up some motion in the brain, 
matter with a variety of powers, with The only proof of the power of 
which it seems to have no natural thoug^ht not depending upon the body, 
connection, may have endued the living in tms case, would be tne soul being 
human brain with this power of sen- afterwards conscious to itself, that it 
soition and thottght, though we are not had been in one place, while the body 
able to perceive how this power should had been in another. Whereas, in 
result from matter so modified. And dreams we never have any idea but 
since, judging by experience, these that of our whole-selves having been 
powers always do accompany a certain in some different place, and in some 
state of the brain, and are never found very different state, from that in which 
except accompanying that state, there we really are. Upon the whole, there- 
is just the same reason why we should fore, there can be no more reason to 
say that they necessarily inhere in, think that the principle of thought 
and helong to, the brain m that state, belongs to a substance distinct from 
as that electricity is the necessary the body, than that the principle of 
property of glass, and magnetism of "breathing and of moving belongs to 
the loaa-stono. l.ti'A constant conco^ni' another distinct substance, or than 
tancff, and nothing else, that is the that the principle of sound in a beU 
foundation of our conclusions in both belongs to a substance distinct from 
cases, aUke. the bell itself, and that it is not a 
There is not, in fact, any one phe- power or property, depending upon the 
nomenon in favour of the opinion of state into which the parts of it are 
the soul being a separate substance occasionally put. 

from the body. During life and health, How men came to imagine that the 

the sentient powers always accompany case was otherwise, is not easy to say, 

the body, and in a temporary cessation any more than how they came to im- 

of thought^ as in a swoon, apparent agme that the sun, moon, and stars 

drowning, &c., there never was an in- were animated, and the proper objects 

stance in which it was pretended that of adoration. But when once, in conse- 

the soul had been in another place, and quence of any train of thinking, they 

came back again when the body was could suppose that the effects of the 

revived. In all these cases, the powers heavenly bodies, and of the other in- 

of sensation and thought are, to all animate parts of nature, were owing 

appearance, as much suspended as to invisible powers residing in them« or 
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to Bometliing that was not the object common sense, in this xei^^>ect, cannot 
of their external senses, they nu^ht be determined. It appears, however, 
easily imagine man to have a principle that there were some Christians who 
of a similar kind ; and then it was easy did so, and that in Arabia this doctrine 
enough to advance one step farther, was held 1^ some so late as the third 
and to suppose that this invisible prin- centory. For we are informed that 
ciple was a thing independent of the the v maintained that the sonl perishes 
body, and might subsist when that was with the body, but that it will be raised 
laid in the grave. to life again, by the power of God, at 
It was a long time, however, before the resurrection. It is said, however, 
men got quite clear of the idea of the that they were induced to abandon 
necessary connection between the cor- this opinion by the arguments and in- 
poreal and the spiritual part of man. fluence of Origen.^^ 
For it was lonff imagined that this in- It was in Arabia also that we find 
visible part of man accompanied the the opinion of Christ having no proper 
body in the place of its interment, divimty of his own, bat only that of 
whence came the idea of the- descent the Father residing in him, and that 
of the $(nd, shade, or ghost, into some he had no existence at all before, his 
subterraneous place; though after- appearance in this world. This opinion 
wards, b^ attending to the subject, is likewise said to have been confuted 
and refinmg upon i^ {>hilosophers be- bv Oneen.^ Bu Fin says, tl^at Tatian 
gan to think that this invisible part of also held the opinion of the Arabiana 
man, having nothing gross or heavy in with respect to the soul^' 
its composition, might ascend rather It is to be regretted that w:e have 
than descend, and so hover in some no farther accounts concerning these 
higherregionof the atmosphere. And Christians. Ecclesiastical historians 
Christians, having an idea of a local eaXl them. philosophers; but the system 
heaven, somewhere above the clouds, which they held was fundamentally 
and of Qod and^ Christ residing there, different from that of any other philo- 
ther came in time to tUnk that the sophy in those times. It cannot, how- 
souls of good men, and especially of ever, be supposed that this opmion 
martyrs, might be taken up thither, or was peculiar to these people. The 
into some place adjoining to it, and Jewisn Christians, at least, must Jiave 
where they might remain till the re- retained it, and probably as long as 
smrection. they continued to subsist. But we have 

no distinct account of their opinionsy 

■ or of anything relating to them. 

They were not writers themselves, and 

Q-crifirrrk-KT t those that were had little intercourse 

OP THE opiKiONs CONCERKIWG THE DEAD Whenever the Jews received the 

TILL THE TIME OP AUSTIN. opimon of the Separate existence of 

the soul, it was in the imperfect state 

In the second and third centuries, above mentioned. For they held that 

those who believed that there was a there was a place below the earth, 

soxd distinct from the body, supposed which they called pa/radise, where* iJie 

that afber death it went to some place souls of good men remained ; and they 

underground; but as this is not the distinguished this &om the npjjerjporo- 

doctrine of the Scriptures, it could not dise, where they were to be af|ier the 

have been the general opinion of Chris- resurrection. The Christians borrowed 

tians at the first ; and now long they > Euaeb. Hist. L. ri. c. xxxvii. i. p. 900. (p.) 

kept to the genuine doctrine of reve- ^^^o'l^^^^^f^Z^'^^'^^^h) - 

lation, and the dictates of reason and s BibUothMa Patram, L p. 6B. [p.) 
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their opinion from the Jews, and snp* of a fdture jnd^ent."' This was 
posed that Hades, or the place of fsoWBi, ^defitl^ the uniform t>piniO(n(of Ghria^ 
was " divided into two mansions, in. tian- wntei*s for many centmie^ after 
one whereof th© d<)als of the wicked this time. 

remained in grief and torment, and in • The arti^e cmi&eming the de$6enk 
the other those of the godly, in joy of Christ mt(y hdli in what we call the 
and happiness ; both of them expectmg Apostl^* Ch'eedt iii not mentioocLod by 
the genieral resurrect]on-diEby.''V -an^ writer before Rofinus, who found 

Ihto this general receptacle of sonls, it m his own church at Aquileia ;■ but 
it was the opinion of the early fathers, it was not thto known at Bome^ or in 
that Christ descended, to preach ; they the East. At fik*st also, Hie^ ezpares- 
supposing these to be the spvrits in -sion was Karax^tihaa, but "in the creed 
prison mentioned by the apostle Peter, that caarried Atiiaiiasiua's name, though 
1 Pet. iii. 19. And as it is said in the made in the sixth or seventh century, 
gospel that he came not to call the the word iras'c^nged into- 9^1;$ or Aetit. 
righteous, hut sirmers to repentance. But yet it-seexiis to have been under- 
some of them supposed either that he fitobd to^signify Ohrist-s ^i^nol, there 
did not give much attention to the bMng: no other word put for k in that 

food, or that they did not attend to creed.*!^ * Bui in the. (declension of the 
im;'for they say that, whereas he Greeley and bhief^ in the* X/adntimgue, 
brduffht away many of the wicked, he the term hades, or hell, began to be 
left those of 'the good where they were. appHed- < to < the mansion of wicked 
But perhaps the original tradition was, souls ; some^ of the iathens imagining 
that- in consequence of converting hades to)}e in the centre of : this, eari^ 
them; he removed them from the place others under* the earthy and some bang 
where the wicked were confined, to this uncertain about its situation, 
eubterrtoeous paradise, where the souls The high opinion that soon began 
of the' righteous remain, in joyful ex- to be ent^rtain^ of tiie heroism mid 
peotati<Hi of a happy resurrection, merits of the martyrs, led Christians 
Others, however, thought that our to suppose tiiat a preference wou]4 be 
Saviour preached so effectually, as to given to their souls after death. For 
empty the whole of this limbuspatrum while the sotils of ordinary Christians 
(for so also they called the precincts were to wait their doom in some inter* 
within which these ancient patriarchs mediate state, or to pass to their final 
were confined) and carried all the souls bliss through a purgation of fire, it 
with him into heaven.^ But this must came to be the general belief that 
have been a late opinion, because it martyrs were admitted to the imme- 
was not supposed in the time of the diate presence of God and of Christy 
fathers, that the souls of good men in th^ fire of martyrdom hd.ving pui^d 
general would be with Christ, and away all their sins at once, 
enjoy what was then called the heatific It was the opinion of most of the 
!visi4>n of God, till the resurrection. early fiithers that the world was to be 
This opinion is clearly stated by destroyed by fire, and also that aJI 
Novatian, for he says, "I^or are the men were to pass through this fire, 
regions below the earth void of powers that the .^ood would be purified by it, 
{potisstatihus) regularly disposed and and the wicked consumed^ Theform^ 
arranged ; for there is a place whither part of this doctrine they might learn 
the souls of the righteous and of the n-om the apostle Peter; but it does not 
wicked are led, expecting the sentence clearly appear whence they derived the 

latter part of it. It is evident, how- 

1 History of the Apostles* Greed, p. 198j &c. 

(P.) Ed. 6, pp. 190-191 s j)e Trinitate, C. i. p. 5. (P.) . 

• Burnet on the Articlei, p, Tl. (P.) Art iii. * Burnet on the Articles, p. 69. IP.) Art iii. 

X:d.4,p. «7« - .. Ed. 4, p. 56. . 



IM THE COMRVPTIONS OF OBRI8TIANIT7. 

ever, that they had no proper idea of swmsd in the ^w that was to destroy 
the eternity of hell torments. And it the world, 
was the opinion of Origen, and after , ^__^_^_^ 

him of Gregory Nazianzen, and pro- 
bably of otiiers of the fathers, that a-c^nrpTrkxr tt 
the wicked, after being thus pnnished SUiOiiUJN 11. 
according to their deserts, would come ^^ ^^ qpintons concerning the state 
out punEed, and obtain mercy. Am- ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ from the time of 
brose thought that the wicked would ^^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ eepoemation. 
remam m this fire, wnicn was to con- 
sume the world, but how long does not ly the last period we have seen some- 
appear.' Hilary maintained, that af- thing like tne doctrine of Purgatory^ 
ter the day of judgment all must pass but it is so exceedingly unlike the 
through the fire, even the Virgin Mary present doctrine of the Church of 
herself, in order to purify them from Rome on that subject, that we can 
their sins. This opinion was the first hardly imagine that it could even 
idea of a doctrine of Purgatory, which genre as a foundation for it. The an- 
was so great a source of gain to the dent fathers only thought that when 
monks and priests in after ages. this world would be destroyed by fire, 
. Austin speaks very doubtfully with that fire would purify the good, and 
respect to the dead. He sometimes destroy the wicked. Whereas, this 
seems very positive for two states only ; purgatory is something that is sup- 
but as he asserted the last probatory posed to take place immediately after 
fiire, so he seems to have thought that death, to affect the soul only, and to 
good souls might suffer some grief in terminate sooner or later, according to 
their sequestered state, before the last circumstances, especially the pains 
day, on account of some of their past that are taken in favour of the dead, 
sins, and that the^r might rise to tneir ^y the masses and other good offices 
proper consummation by degrees. See of the living, as well as b;^ their own 
his sentiments on this subject pretty "benefactions and bequests for religious 
much at large in his first question to ^^geg before their death. 
BulciMus;^ where he inclines to think Qn the whole, therefore, it looks as 
that they who have faith in Christ, {f this doctrine of purgatory had been 
but love the world too much, will be buUt upon some other ground; and 
saved, &u< «o a« 6y /re; whereas they nothing is so likely to furnish a 
who, though they profess faith in groundwork for it, as the notions of 
€hrist, yet neglect good works, will ^^e Heathens concerning the state of 
suffer eternally. In his treatise De g^^jg {^ the regions below, which were 
Civitate Dei,* he does not seem dis- always supposed capable of being 
posed to controvert the opinion of brought back again. Also the popular 
those who say that all will be saved opinwns of ihe Northern nations con- 
at last, through the intercession of the ceming the state of souls after death 
saints. . . were, m many cases, similar to those 
The Gnostics are said to have main- ^f ^be Greeks and Romans ; and such 
tained that the greatest part of man- opinions as these would not easily quit 
kind would be annihilated at the day ^^:^^ bold of the common people on 
of judgment, which was probably the tbeir conversion to Christianity; and 
same thing that was meant by those being held, together with the opinion 
who said that they would oe con- ^f j^q fathers above mentioned, the 

present doctrine of purgatorv might, 

1 Sueur, A. D. 389. (P.) ^ time, be the produce of both. 

JrV; °-,gl!- (iC)' Iti8generaay«udthatthefounda. 

4 lib. xxL c. xYiiL (P.) tion of the present doctnne was laid 
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Irjr Gregory the Great, who lived in the ished by demons, but by divine justice 

sixth centnty, about 160 years after only, though angels or demons might 

Austin. But his opinions on the sub- conduct them to the place. By the 

ject were very little different from pains of purgatory, he says, venial 

those of Austin himself, and of others sins are expiated even quod cvZpa/m, or 

before him, of which an account has from the guilt of them, and that some 

been given in the former period ; are delivered sooner than others.' 

Gregory, however, did suppose that The present doctrine of the Church 

there was a purgatory to expiate the of Bome on the subject of purgatory, 

slight offences of which very good men is, *' that every man is liable both to 

might be guilty ; but he does not say temporal and eternal punishment for 

that this punishment would always be his sins ; that God, upon the account 

by means of fire, nor did he suppose of the death and intercession of Christ, 

this expiation to be made in the same does, indeed, pardon sin as to its eter- 

place, out sometimes in the air, and nal punishment ; but the sioner is still 

sometimes in sinks, &c., or places full liable to temporal punishment^ which 

of filth and nastiness. He also speaks he must exj)iate by acts of penance and 

of some good men whose souls went sorrow in this world, together with such 

immediately to heaven. But in one other sufferin;^ as God shall think fit 

way he certainlj did greatly promote to lay upon him.' But if he does not 

the doctrine, viz. by the many idle expiate these in this life, there is a 

stories which he propagated about state of suffering and misery in the 

what happened to particular souls next world, where the soul is to bear 

after they had left their bodies, as the temporal punishment of its sins, 

concerning the soul of King Theo- which may continue longer or shorter 

doric, which was boiled in the pot of till the day of judgment ; and in order 

Yulcan.* to the shortening ttds, the prayers and 

Narrow, however, as these founda- supereroj^tions of men, here on earth, 
tions were, the monks were very indus- or the intercessions of the saints in 
trious in bailding upon them, finding heaven, but above all things, the sacri- 
it the most profitable business they fice of the mass, are of great efficacy, 
were ever engaged in; and about the This is the doctiine of me Church of 
tenlh century the present system seems Bome, as asserted in the Councils of 
to have been pretty well completed. Florence and Trent." * 
For, then, not even the best of men Before this time, the opinions con- 
were supposed to be exempted from the ceming purgatory were exceedingly 
fire of purgatory ; and it was generally various, with respect to the place of 
represented as not less severe than that purgatory, the nature of the pains of 
of hell itself. But then souls might it,andindeedeverythingbelongin^toit. 
always be delivered from it by the Eckius maintained that it was m the 
prayers and masses of the living, which bottom of the sea. Others would have 
pr^ers and masses mi^ht always be it to be in Mount Etna, Vesuvius, or 
had upon certain pecuniary considcra- some other burning mountain. Sir 
tions; and the rabies and fictitious Thomas More says, that the punish- 
miracles that were propagated to secure ment will be only by fire, but Fisher, 
the belief of this new kind of future his fellow-sufferer, by fire and by water, 
state, were innumerable. Lorichius says, neither by fire nor 

Thomas Aquinas says, that the place 

of purgatorr is near to that in which J f^JSrA'^V?; '^'^y 0^ »^ d.y u> 

the damned are punished ; that the mako my purgatory in this world." M^moires 

pains of purgato^ exceed aU the pains P-i^BjTJJt o^ ft."^rtio\»,^p.\l T>.\ Art. 

of this life ; that souls are not pun- xxll. Ed. 4, p. 1»7. See Sect. xxv. Deeretum d€ 

1 Sueur« A. D. 594. <P.) Purgatcrio, Con. Trid. Can. et Decret. p. 233. 
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water» batbj the violent convnlsionB festival . • . in remembrai^ of. all de*. 
of hope and ieaxj Fisher maintained pitied sovie, was ins^itaied by..'.Odilop 
that tne execntipners would be the holy, abbot of Cloni, and added to the Latin 
angels, bnt Sir Thomas More thought calendar towards the coiiclusion of iJie 
they would be the devils. Some again c^tury." * 

thought that only venial sins are ex- . The Greeks, ihough in most respects 
piated in purgatory^ but others that they had superstitions similar to those 
mortal sins are expiated there likewise, of the Latins, yet they never adopted 
Dennis the Carthusian thought that their notions concerning purgatoi^. At 
the pains of purgatory would continue the time that this opinion was formed 
to the end of the world; but Domini- in the West^ the two churches had v^ 
ous a Soto limited it to ten years, and little intercourse with each other; a^d 
others made the time to depend on. the besides, the Greeks were soalieiiated 
number of masses, Ac, that should be froni the Latins, that the reception of 
said on their behalf,'Or on the. will of it by the latter would have rendered 
the Pope. Thomas Aquinas, as has the former more averse to it. - 
been seen above, nu^es . the pains of Accordiiiig to the doctrine, of pur^ 
purgatory to be; as violent as those of tory, the moment that any soul is re- 
hell; whereas, the Bhen^sts say that leased from that place, it is admitted 
sonls are not ini a bad condition there ; into heaven, to the presence of God and 
and Durandus, holding a middle opin^ of Christ, and made as happy as it can 
ion, give0 them some intermission from be ii^ an unembodied state, which was 
their pains on Sundays' and •holidays^ contrary, to the opinion of the early 
Bede tells a Icmgstory of.a I^orthum- fathers, viz. that all souls continued in 
berland man, who, after he died, returned hades untU the resurr^tion, or, at most, 
to Hfe agiun, and said that he had passed that an exception was niade in favour 
through Uie middle^of.a long and lar^ of the martyrs. However, this doctrine 
valley, whick had t two lakes in it,, in of purgatory, and the opinion of the 
one of which souls were tormented with efficacy of prayers,^and of masses, to 
heat, and in the other with cold ; and procure complete happiness for those 
that when a soul had been so long in the who were exposed to it, at length ob« 
hot lake that it could endure no longer, literated the ancient doctrinej as ap- 
it would leap into the cold one; and peared when an attempt was made to 
when that became intolerable, it would revive spmething like it by Pope Jolm 
leap back again. This uncertainty was XXII. 

so great, that the whole doctrine must Towards the conclusion of his life, 
have been discredited, if it had not this pope incurred the disapprobation 
been for the profits which the popes, of the whole Catholic churcn, by as- 
the priests, and the friars, made of it.' sorting, " in some public discourses. 
The living, being, by means of this that tne souls of the faithful, in their 
doctrine of purgatory, deeply interested intermediate stiate, were permitted to 
in the i&te of the dead, and having behold Christ, as man, but not the face 
them very much at their mercy, the of God or the divine nature. ... This 
mistaken compassion and piety of many doctrine highly offended Philip VI., 
persdns could not fail to be eioited in king of France,*' who caused it to be 
their favoui*. Before the tenth century examined and " condemned by the di- 
it had beettcustomaryrin^niany places* vines of Paris, in 1333." Tne pope, 
to put up prayers on ceHain days for being alarmed at this opposition, soft- 
the souls that were confined in purga- ened his opinion in the year following, 
tory, but these ^ere made by each re- by sa3ring, " that the unembodied souls 
li^ouB society for its own members and of the righteous beheld the divine es- 

fnends ; but in this century a " yearly , Moshrfm, ll. p. 223. (P.) Cent. x. Pt li 
1 BUToldy'i Romish HomlMch, p. 80ft, (P.) Ch. iv. Sect, ii 
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sence as far* As th6ii' separate sttdie and prayers of thef living, lie seems to have 

condition wonld permit; " and for fear been in donbt.*'^ 

6f any ill consequences, from dying The ancient Waldenses, however, wKo 

nnder the impn^tion of hereSy, when separated from the .Church of Borne be- 

he" lay upon his death-bed, ne sub* fore the doctrine of purgatory had got 
mitted his opinion to the judgment of established, never, admitted it ; andpre- 

the church." His successor, Benedict sently after the Eeformation by Lutner, 

XII., after much controversy, estab- we find it abandoned by. fdl who left 

lished the present doctrine, viz. **that the Ghurch of Bome* without exception, 

the souls of the blessed, during their so that this doctrine is now. peculiar to 

intemdediatiB state, do fully and per^ that church. 

fectlyconteinplate the divine nature." ' The doctrine. of a soul, however, and 
It niay just deserve to be mentioned, of its existence in a separate conscious 
at the close of this- period « that the doc- state, from the time of death to th^t of 
trine of the resurrection of the same the resurrection, which in^as the foun- 
btxfyj'was <][U6stioned hj Gonon, bishop dation of the doctrine of purgatory, 
of Tarsus, m the sixth <>entuty ; who, and of many other abuses.. of Popery, 
in opposition to Fhiloponus, a philoso- was still retained by .most. . But go- 
pher of Alexandria, (who had asserted sheim mentions some Anabaptists who 
that both the form and the matter of held that the soul sleeps till the resur- 
the body would be restored at the re- rection;^ and the Helyetic oonlaasion 
surrection,) maintained that the forrfi condemns jail those who beheyed, the 
would remain, but that the ^matt&r sleep of the. soul,' which shows, that a 
'Would be changed.' considerable number must have main- 
tained it. Luther himself was of this 
- ■ ■ ' opinion ; though whether he died in it 

has been doubted.' It was, however, 

SECTION III. f"^ fi^ ^?^^,^^ ^ ^7x!'{^ '®: 

lormers of that, age, that had it not 

OP THE KEViVAL OP THE GENUINE DOC- been for the authority of Calvin, whg 

TB,iNE OP BEVELATiON C0NCEBNIN6 wrotc cx^ressly ag^aiust it, the doctrine 

THE STATE OP THE DEAD. of an tntermediate conscious state 

wottldf in all probability, have been as 

So general was the belief of a purga- effectually exploded as the doctrine of 

tory in this Western part of the world, purgatory itself, 

that Wickliffe could not entirely shake / Several persons in this country have, 

it off. But though he beheved in a in every period since the Beformation, 

purgatory, **he saw the absurdity of appeared in favour of the sleep of, the 

supposing that God intrusted any man soul, and it always had a considerable 

with a power to release sinners from number of followers. Of late this 

such a state : but whether the souls opinion has gained ground very much, 

of the dead might be profited by the especially since the writings of the 

I \r/.»»>«««, TTT «« i«f i«Q tD\ n^^4. t' present excellent bishop of Carlisle, 

» Mosaelm, ill. pp. lo7, lo8. (P.) .Cent. xiv. '^ j #. ■> -, ■n^ ^'\ ji 

Pt.iiCh.il. Sect: iac. See [Rutvi t^rieatieyi, and of archdeacon Blackbume on the 
Vol. Ill p. 3T«. Dr. Madoinei th« trans- subject. But I think the doctrine of 

lator of Mosheim, remarks, that Vail this „« i«i.A«w,^;i4«4.^ «4.»4.a ^««, -^^^^ !««. 

Pope's heretical fancies, about the beatijtc ^2 intermediate state can never be 
«i«td>t, wero nothingr, ih comparison with a effectually extirpated, SO long as the 

▼He and most enormous pntcticcU hertty that 

was found in his coffers after his death, viz. 3 Gilpin's Life of him, p. 70. (P.) See also 

twenty-five millions of florins, of which there Brit. Biog. I. p. 48. 

were eighteen In roecie, and the rest in plate, 4 Vol. IV. p. 163. (P.) Cent rvi Sect. Hi 

A«., squees^ out of the people and the inferior Pt. ii. C. iii. 3ect. xxiii. 

cleivy diuring his pontificate.'^ Ibid. Kote, p. 158. • Syntagma, p. 10. (P.) 

s Ibid. L !>. 478. (P.) Gent. Ti Pt SL Cb. ▼. • SeeBlackbume'siKft. Fi<w,Appeiiaix^ad.S, 

Soct. z. , p. 844. 
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belief of a separate soul is retained, brought about* (viz. that of the resur- 

Por while that is supposed to exist rection of the very body that had 

independently of the Dody, it will not putrefied in the grave, or had been 

be easily imagined to sleep along with reduced to ashes,) were so little visible, 

it, but will be thought to enjoy more (since, to all appearance, men die 

or less of a consciousness of its exis- exactly like plants and brute animals, 

tence.^ and no analogy drawn from ihetn can 

Bui when, agreeably to the dictates lead us to expect a revival,) we must 

of reason, as well as the testimonv of eagerly embrace that gospel, in which 

Scripture rightly understood, we shall alone this important truth is clearly 

acquiesce in the opinion that man is brought to light. It is in the gospel 

an homogeneous being^ and that the alone that we have an express^ assur- 

powers of sensation and thought belong ance of a future life, by a person fully 

to the brain, as much as gravity and authorized to give it, exemplified also 

magnetism belong to other arrange- in his own person; he having been 

ments of matter, the whole fabric of actually put to death, and raised to 

superstition, which had been built upon life again, for the purpose of giving us 

the doctrine of a soul and of its sepa- that assurance. 

rate conscious state, must fall at once. To give this value to revelation, by 

And this persuasion wiU give a value proving the proper and complete mor- 

to the gospel, which it could not have iality of man, on the principles of 

before, as it will be found to supply reason and scripture, is the object of 

the onlj satisfactory evidence oi a my Disquisitions relating to Matter 

future life. For though a future state and Spirit, to which, and also to what 

of retribution might appear sufficiently I have added in support of it, in my 

consonant to some appearances in discussion of the sulnect with Dr. 

nature, yet when the means of it, or Price,' I beg leave to refer my readers, 
the only method by which it could be 

* See ibid., Vol. IV. pp. 18-121; also Vol. II. 

1 See rAtf^toe^o/^A^Dtfod, in [Butt's Priestley] pp. S54-364 ; and Vol. III. pp. 181, 182, 242- 

Vol. III. pp. 874-379. 258. 



PART VI.* 

THE HISTORY OF OPINIONS RELATING TO THE LORD'S 

SUPPER. 

« 

THE INTRODUCTION. whatever, has the depravation of the 

rr, . ., . .., 111..X original doctrine and custom proceeded 

Theee 18 nothing m the whole history ^ ^ ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

that I have undertaken to write, so onr^*^rmi>nnj^a 

extraordm^y as the abuses that have j-^ allusion, perhaps, to the festival 
been introduced into the nte of the ^f the paasover, our Lord appointed 
Lord^s Supper, Nothing can be ima- tig disciples to eat bread and drink 
gined mwe simple m its onginaJ m- ^^^ ^^ remembrance of him ; inform- 
Btitution, or less lia.ble to misapprehen- j^ ^j^^m that the bread represented 
Bion or abuse; and yet, m no mstance big body, which was going to be broken, 
» VoL II. Ed. 178S. and the wine his blood, which was 
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aboat to be shed for them ; and we are SECTION I. 

informed by the apostle Paul, that this 

rite is to continue in the Christiaa thb history of the euchajlist till 
church till our Lord's second coming. afteb the tdce oe Austin. 

Farther than this we are not informed ^ ^ ^ . , , . , 

in the New Testament. We only find Tms first new idea w;hich was super- 

that the custom was certainly kept up, added to the original notion of the 

and that the Christians of the primi- I^^d s supper, was that of its being a 

tive times probably concluded the facmmerU, or an oath to be true to a 

public worslup of every Lord's day leader. For the word ^ocromcn^ is not 

with the celehration of it. As the to be found m the Scriptures, but was 

rite was peculiar to Christians, the afterwards borrowed from the Lalju 

celebration of it was, of course, in tongue, m which it signified the oath 

common with joining habitually in the which a Roman solder took to his 

pubUc worship of Christians, an open gep^ral. Thus m the first century, 

declaration of a man's being a Chris- ^^^^J reports, that the Christians were 

tian, and more so, indeed, than any w^?^ ^ fee* J?g?^f ^^^"^^ \^^ 

other visible circumstance ; because light, and to bind themselves by a 

other persons might occasionally attend sacrament.! This, I would observe, is 

the public worship of Christians, with- ]>^^ a small deviation from the ongmal 

out bearing any proper part in it them- idea of IJie Lord s supper ; and though 

selves. ^^ •' -^ ^ * it be not the same with the true idea 

Let us now see what additions have pf it, as before explained, yet it cannot 
been made to this simple institution, b« said to be conerotrt/ to it Afterwards 
in several periods, from the primitive *\®7^??* sacmment came to be used by 
times to our own. And for this pur- Chnstia^wntersinavervloosemanner, 
pose it will be most convenient to foreverything that was looked upon to 
divide the whole history into four be solemn or mysterious, and, mdeed, 
parts; the first from the age of the as Bishop Hoadly observes, for ahnost 
apostles to that of AustinTincluding evMvthing relatmg to rehgion.> 
his time, and that of the great men ,,The »?^> idea which was added to 
who were his contemporaries; the the primitive notion of the Lord s sup- 
second extending from that period to P^r was of a much more alarming 
the time of Paschasius ; the third, nature,- and had a long tram of ^e 
from him to the Eeformation ; and the ^^^s* consequences, ^is was the 
fourth, from that time to the present, considermg of this institution as a 

In writing the history of tliis sub- rnystery. And, indeed, the Christians 
ject, in each of the periods. I shall affected very early to call this nte 
first note the changes of opinion with one of the mysteriea of our holy re- 
respect to the Lord's supper itself. %^^; ?? ^^e term mysterif was 
together with the change of language meant, ongjnally, the more secret parts 
which took place in consequence of ^^ ^^^ heathen worship to which select 
it. I shall then give an account of persons only were admitted^d those 
the superstitious practices that were nnder an oath of secrecy. Those mys- 
grounded on those opinions; and lastly, ^f^es were also called im^ta^ion* .- 
I shall relate what particulars I have those who were initiated were sup- 
met with relating to the manner of P^sed to be pure and holy, while those 
celebration. ^1*^ ^^^ ^®* mitiated were considered 

as impure and profane; and by these 

1 " Essent soliti ante lucem conyenire ; aequo 
"■"""— ^ aacramento abstringere.*' L. x. Ep. xcvii. 

3 "Cyprian speaks of the many and great 
. sacraments of the Lord's Prayer." Plain Aeanmt, 
App. Ed. 6, p. 178. 
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xnysieries the Heathens were more Another new idea annexed to the 
attached to their religion than by anj encharist was that of its being a sacri^ 
other circumstance whatever. This ^'^d; and this too was in compliance 
made the first Christians (many of with the prejudices of the Jews and 
whom were first converted from Hea- Heathens, who, in the early a^es, used 
thenism, and who could not all at to reproach the Christians with hav- 
once divest themselves of their fond- in^ no sacrifices or oblations in their 
ness for pomp and mystery) wish to religion. We soon find, however, that 
have something of this nature, which this language was adopted by them, 
was so striking and captivating, in the and applied to the Lord's supper. 
Christian religion; ana the rite of the This language is particularly used by 
Lord's suj)per soon struckthem as what Cyprian, and in general the Lord^ 
might easily answer this purpose. Bupper was called an ev^hcvristicai 

When this new idea was introduced, BOicrifiee^ though, in fact, tiiey only 
they, in consequence of it, began to considered it as a nuemofirial of the 
exclude all who did not partake of the sacrifice of Christy or of his death 
ordinance from being present at the up(m, the crossw - 
celebration of it. Those who did not It is evide&t, from the nature of the 
communicate were not even allowed things that neither baptism nor the 
to know the method and manner in Lord's supper operates as a charm, or 
whidiitwastidministered. Tertullian, produces;; any inunediate effect up|on 
who wrote at the end of the second the mind, besides impressing it with 
c^ntuiy, seems to aUude to this prac- proper sentiments and- affections, such 
tice. " '*' Houff; initiations,"- he says, as become Christians, and suoh as are 
|*drive away the profane," and'** it naturally exeited by the tise of these 
is of the very nature of lOTsteries to symbols. - But we find,, in very early 
be concesdb&d/' vls those of Ceres in ages, that both baptism a4d the Lord's 
6amotiirat2er' but 'as he is there de- suppec were imagmed to operate in a 
fending the Christians ;from the charge different and more direct method, «o 
of practising abominable rites in secret, that the use of them was supposed to 
he may only mean that, on the sup- depend upon the mere act of admin- 
position* of such practices, no person istirati^n. Both Justin Martyr and 
could reveal them, their enemies not LrensBus thought that there was suoh 
being- present^ and they would hardly a saiictification of the elements, that 
do it tiiemselves. Lideed, it is most there was a divine virtue in them, 
probable that this custom of conceal- . This idea of there being a real virtue 
mg the mysteries did not take place in the elements of bread and wine, after 
tilT "ttieiiiiddle of the third century.' they were o^secrated, or set apart 
After this time, the Council of Alex- for this particular purposCi opened a 
andria reproached the Arians with door to endless superstitions^ and some 
displaying the holy mysteries before of a very dangerous kind; as Chris- 
the Catechumens, and even the Pa- tians were led by it to put these merely 
ganis; w'hereas "that which is holy," external rites in the place of moral 
they. say, "should not be cast to the virtue, which alone has the power of 
dogs, nor pearls before swine."' In sanctifying the heart, and making men 
the fourth century it was usual to acceptable in the sight of God. After 
call the encharist a most tremendous this- we are not surprised to find (and 
mystery, a dreadM solemnity, and it appears as early as the second cen- 
terrible to angels.* tury) that both baptism and the Lord's 

supper were thought to be necessary to 

.3 Suour^ X'. 6. 838. (A) It is too early to look for the notion 

' ♦ See Middietoh, introd. Di*. Worlu, I. p. zlt of the transmutation of the bread and 
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^rale ioto tiie real body and blood of must not juAge of Oaa hj their sotiaea, 
Christ; bnt we find eren jn this enrlv but b^ fiuth.* 

age iHJigTiage BO highly fignrfitive (call- This writer carried hia idea of the 
ih^ the ETjmibols bj the name of the sanctitj of the consecrated ^mcsits 
tilings represented by them) as ystv so tax, as not to allow that the? ever 
much contribirted to produce this went ittto the eaci-^misni* of Uie body ; 
opinion in aRer ages. It was the maibtaining that they entered nboUr 
custom witli the early fathers to say into the snbetance <u the oommnBi- 
£hat the bread and vine passed into cants; and Ohtysostdm supported, this 
the body and blood of Christ, and even opinion by the comparison of mu, 
that they are Iranselemented into tbem. which is ootiBnmed in the fire, withoot 
They also use other erpressions tothe leaving ashes or ioot.* Thirwiaa gdng 
same purpose; meaning, however, by very far indeed for so early an am; 
them, nothing more than that a divine About two hundred years Uter Christ 
virtae was communicated to them.' Christians ap])tied tiieir thoughts yearr 
"We do not consider," says Jasl£ii muchta the giving of tny^cal signifi- 
SlartTT, '* this bread and wine as com- cations to the sacraments, as tiiey were 
mon 'bread and wine. For, as Jesus also filhd'of mystical interpretations 
Ctrist was made flesh, 'and had fiesh of scriptflre. Among other alhisionB, 
and blood to procure our salvation, so a hap^y one enough was thii, that the 
we lenm that this aliment,' over which sacramental breoo, being composed of 
prayers have been made, is changed, many grains of wheat, and die wine 
ana that by which our flesh and blood Being made of many grapes,- -ropre- 
are nourished is the body and blood dentSi the body of the Ohristiaa 
of Jeans Cbriat. For the evaigelists obTttch, witch was composed of-mray 
teach us that Jesus Christ took bread,' 'believenr, united into one society, 
and said this is mij body .- he.aJso took Cypridu waH the first who advanoad 
the wine, aud said this %s m/y blood."' th&t by the tvtoetras meant the blood 
Tertollian, however, says, twit by the of Chriet, and by the wKter (vriiiah 



words fkia is my Ani^,we'are to under- they Olwftys at that time used t( 
stend t\is figure of n^ bbd^.* . with the wine) the OhriMan people; 
■ Th6Ian^age of Oyril of Jemsalem, find that by the mueturB of them t^e 
On this su^ect, is peculiarly strong, and union between Christ and his' people 
might ,vety well mislead his hearers, wail represented- Thie idea oontiiKied 
wbat^^ ideas he 'himself might an- a longtime in the churcb. But some 
nes'io'it. 'He says to the youngcom- supposed that ' this ibater aai -inme 
mnnicanta, " Since Christ has said, were a memorial of the waier and 
this is my body, who can deny itP blood which issned-fionl th« radeof 
Since, Ue has said, thiB/U my blood, Christ, when he was pierced wiih the 
who can aay it is not so P He formerly spear, as lie hung on the oroBB.*- 
changed water into whie, and is be not It was a natural conseqnenoeof thin 
worthy to be believed! wben he says superstitious respect for the euobaristi- 
that he has changed the wine into cal elements, that many persons b^an 
bis blood P 'Wherefore let us, with to be afraid of communicstabg. Ao- 
fiiU assurance of faith, take the body cordingly we find that, whereas origi- 
gmd blood of ChriatI For under the nally, all Christians who wore bap- 
form of bread, the body js given to tized, and not under sentence of ez- 
tbem, and under the form of wine, bis communicatioa, received the .Lord's 
blood." He then tells bis pupils they supper, yet in the lime of Chiysos- 
tom, BO many abstuned irom this part 

1 larrocbo, p. Ml. (P.) 
• Edit. TUMbr, ^ M. 
■ Op«n,p.Me. <J'.) 
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of the service, that he was obliged to wine were held tip to the view of the 
reprove them for it with great severity; people, before they were distributed, 
and various methods were taken to en- that they might 1>e seen and contem- 
gage them to attend it. plated with religious respect ; from 

when the bread was called the body which the adoration of tne symbols 
of Christ, the doth which covered it was was afterwards derived, 
usually called the cloth of the body, and Towards the end of the fourth cen« 
was considered as entitled to some par- tury, it was thought wrong to commit 
ticular respect. And we find that Op- the blood of Christ to so nrail a thing 
tatus reproached the Donatists, that as glass, Jerome reproaches a bishop 
they had taken away these body-cloths, of Toulouse with this, he being a rich 
and that they had washed them as if man, and able to afford a better vessel, 
they had been dirty. Also, Victor of and more proper for the purpose.* 
Yii^ complained that Froculus (the As the primitive Christians con- 
executioner of the cruelties of Gen- sidered their joint-partaking of the 
seric, king of the Yandals, against the Lord's supper as a bond of union 
Catholics) had made shirts and drawers among themselves, it was natural to 
of them. This body-cloth ytslb to be of send part of the elements to those per- 
very fine linen, ana not of silk, or of sons whose infirm state of health, or 
purple, nor of any coloured stuff, agree- necessary avocations, would not aUow 
able to an order made by Pope Sil- them to be present. For the same 
vester,or, as some say. Pope Eusebius. reason consecrated bread was also sent 
In this age the table on which the to the neighbouring, and often to dis- 
eucharist was celebrated was called tant parishes, as a token of brotherly 
the "mystic table;** and Theophilus, communion. This they did, particu- 
to whom Jerome (if the epistle be larlyatthe feast of Easter; and, pro- 
genuine) writes, says, that the " very vided no superstitious use had been 
utensils and sacred coverings were not made of it, there seems to have been 
to be considered, like things inanimate, little to complain of in the custom, 
and void of sense, to have no sanctity. However, the Council of Laodicea 
but to be worshipped with the same thought proper to forbid this sending 
majesty as the body and blood of our out of the elements, as a custom bor- 
Lord.*' * rowed from the Jews and the heretics. 

In the fourth century, the Lord's But Pope Innocent, who lived a cen- 
supper was celebrated sometimes at tury after, still continued to send the 
the tombs of the martyrs, and at consecrated bread to the neighbouring 
iunerals, which custom gave rise to parishes.' 

the masses which were afterwards per- But the ^eatest abuse that was 
formed in honour of the saints, and made of this custom was in conse- 
for the dead. Also, in many places, quence of the consecrated elements 
about the same time, the bread and being thought to be of use to the sick, 
1 Middleton's Tntrod. JHs. p. 57. (P.) Dr. ^^ ^ medicinal way, and to be a means 

Priestley, in hia edition of the Corrvptions, had Ot preservmg persons m JOUmeyS, and 

attributedtiiis representation to /«ro»i«. on the ^pon voyages; and as persons miffht 

authority of the Latin original, given in a note _f'j.^i*'°i_ 'jt. -xi 

VDr. Middleton. But in his corrections, men- ^Ot always have carried home With 

tioned p. 12 [Butt's Priestley, VoL V.], he pro- them enough for these UseS, it Was 

posed the alteration of his text (which I have +1.^ priQfnm fnr +>ia rkriA^fq in IrPPr* a 

made) on the authority of "the writer of the *'"® ^'^^ *?^ ^^® pnestS tO Jieep a 

Critical Review," who says that Dr. Middieton quantity 01 the cousecrated bread to 




Is attributed by Jerome to Theophilus. The Slck, let him receive the body and blood 
reviewer adds, that the whole passage is * . . - 

probably spurious. See Middleton's Works, L « Larroche, p. 58. (P.) 

p. xlii. Note, and Orit. Hep. IV. p. 193. • Bamage, JHttoire, I. p. 111. (i>.) 
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of Christ, and let him keep a part of clearly the case in the time of Cy- 
this little body, that he may find the prian.' The caatom continued in tno 
accomplishment of what St. James Western church till near the time of 
says, Let those who are sick go to the the Reformation, and it is still the 
church to recewe strength of hody"^ practice of the Eastern churches, and 
This same father also mentions a qf eveir other part of the Christian 
woman who had made a plaister of world that wa' ^ever subject to the see 
the sacramental bread for a sore eye.^ of Rome.* 

Some of the ancient Christians used The diffei<jnt classes of Christians in 
to bury the sacramental bread together the primitive times, as they respected 
with the dead, thinking, no doubt, the Lord's supper, were as follows, 
that it would be of as much use to There were four orders of the Cat€- 
them in that long journey as it had chumens. The first were instructed at 
been in other shorter ones. However, their own houses; the second heard the 
in a council held at Carthage in 419, exposition in the church ; the third 
this practice was condemned; but it attended the public prayer; and the 
appears that the custom was not fourth were those who were completely 
wholly laid aside at the end of the ready for baptism; for till that time 
cightn century, though it had been they did not attend the celebration of 
prohibited again by the sixth general the eucharist, but were formally dis- 
council in 691. The reason was, that missed at what is called missa cate-- 
to bury these sacred elements was now chumenorum, as the final dismission 
thought to be a profanation of them; of the assembly was called missa fide- 
so that a custom which took its rise Hum} 

from, one degree of superstition, was The primitive Christians communis 
abolished by a greater degree of it ; cated after supper, but the custom of 
and of this we shall have other in- celebrating it in the morning was 
stances in the course of this history. frequent in the church in the time of 

Having thus noted the changes in Tertullian, in consequence, no doubt, 
the doctrme of the eucharist, and the of a superstitious reverence for the^ 
superstitious practices which in these elements, which led them to think that 
^rly times were derived from the it was wrong to eat anything before 
erroneous opinions of Christians on they partook of them ; but it was still 
the subject, I shall now relate what I usual to communicate in the evening,, 
have been able to collect concerning on Holy Thursday. Chrysostom being 
the manner in which it was adminis- charged wij^i giving the eucharist to 
tered. ^ some persr as after a repast, said, " If 

In the first place, it cannot be denied I have done it, let my name be blotted 
that, in the primitive times, all those from the catalogue of bishops, and let. 
who were classed among ihe faithful, 
received the eucharist every Lord's » On whow authority (d«7ap«t», p. 175) Middle- 

1 A A J • xu o • X ton says, " this sacrament was administered, in 

day. Alter readmg the bcnptures, aU their pubUc communions, to infanta, even or 
and the exposition OI them, or the ser- thetenderestac:e,before they were able to speak.'" 

mon, at which others might attend, ^f^^ \^;^l^^' priesuey] vol. ii. pp. 337, 338, 

they proceeded to the pubuc prayer, m and the NoU». I find on a farther examination 

which the audience bore their part, at .of Smith's Account, that the caJ«Aum«ni were 

, . ^ , . ^^ A J only debarred from witnessing "the second or 

least by eaymg occasionally Amen, and ^^eat procession," previous to the eon*cerati<m, 

the service constantly closed with the He says that " they give the eucharist, in both 

"I -L X' irxi-^ ««A««;«4. "Xflo. a^tx-n kiuds, to little children of one or two years of 

celebration of the eucharist. We even ^^^ gl^metimes to new-bom infants, after they 

find that young children, and indeed havebeenchnstened, in case of imminent danger 

infants, communicated. This was f^,- T^^^.^Z^'^^.'^^T^^ 

II 
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me not be reckoned among the ortho- Tertullian, and Cjrprian pretends tKat 

dox." * it was of singnlar nse. We find that 

It having been customary with the some Christians communicated with 
Jews, whenever they made a solemn water only, from which they were 
appearance before God, to bring some called Aquarians.* These were not 
oblations, these Ohristians, whenever only Manicheans, who abhorred wine, 
they assembled for public worship, but also others who were in the scheme 
(which they also considered as an ap- of mortifying the flesh by abstaining 
pealing before God, and especially m from marriage, and the use of flesh 
the more solemn part of the service, meat, as well as of wine, 
the administration of the eucharist,) When the elements began to be con- 
• brought with them a quantity of bread sidered in a superstitious light, as 
and wine,* and especially the first- something more than mere bread and 
fruits of their corn and grapes. Of wine, there must have been a time 
these offerings, or ohlations, as they when they imagined that this change 
then affected to call them, a part was took place; and in the early ages it 
reserved for the eucharist, and part was supposed to be made by the 
also was eaten afterwards iii common, prayer which preceded the adminis- 
in what they called their agapoe, or tration, and not by any particular 
love-feasts, but the remainder was form of words ; and this is the idea 
appropriated to the maintenance of the that the Greek Church still retains 
ministers and of the poor. Besides concerning consecration. But after- 
bread and wine, it was the custom to wards, though it is not easy to deter- 
offer many things of value at the same mine when, the change was* supposed 
time. But at length they limited the to take place as the priest was 
oblations which were made on this pron6uncing the words. This is my 
particular occasion to bread and wine hodyf in Latin, hoc est corpus meum; 
only; and afterwards they usually as if there had been some peculiar vir- 
made for this purpose one great loajf tue in the sound of those words, wheji 
or cake, which they said represented pronounced by a person duly qualified 
the unity of the church, and which to use them. Thus also the Heathens 
was broken in public, and distributed imagined that the presence of the in- 
to as many as communicated. In the visible Divinity was made to dwell in 
fourth century some churches substi- an image, by the priest pronouncing 
tuted what they called eulogies, or some form of words^ which was termed 
holy bread, for the bread of the Lord's consecrating them, 
supper.' The eucharistical elements being now 

The ancients in general believed considered as something holy, it was 

that the water was mixed with the natural to suppose that a degree of 

wine, in our Saviour's own adminis- holiness belonged also to the table on 

tration of the eucharist, and therefore which the service was performed, and 

they did the same. This mixture of therefore that it ought to be prepared 

water with the wine is mentioned by by some ceremony, for this holy pur- 

«x «.mi. pose. Gregory Nyssen, the same whose 

Gree^^mu^ri^asLg^iookVup'oni?^ eloquenc^ on the subject of the eucha- 

a thing very unlawful and scandalous to taste a nst has been recited already, IS said to 

drop of wine, or ^t the least bit of bread, for j^^ve been the first who performed any 

several hours before they receive." Smith's r i.i,* i • j ix -, "i 

Account, p. 158. ccremouy of this kmd. It was about 

« To prepare for " the sacrament of the holy the fourth century, as" is generally 

eucharist,... the priests and deacons... carry the „,-«^^^ +110+ r^lanaa r.^ «T/^,.«Vl;« v.«^«t» 
gifts of bread and wine, presented by the people, agreed, that places Ot worship begMl 

to the altar of the FrothesU; by this oblation, 

separating them from profane and common use." « Also called SncratUcs [HydroMrastates]. 

Ibid. p. 125. See Mosheim. Vol. I. p. 180. Cent. IL P. ii, Ch. t. 

8 JBasiiiise, iri«<oire, I. p. 112. (P.) S. ix. 
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to be eooseenited, thotLgH in jsome very -pxiiidiipal part of solemn relisious wor- 
^mple manner, and it Was then! for- ship, it is probable that i£e prayer 
bidden to celelarate the Lord's snppdr -wluch pjreceded it, and from which the 
•oxciept 'in consebitited: places. w£en "viiiole sisrviee got the name of eucha- 
'ich^rcfties wena btultwith morema^gni- 'rifi^jl^as of .some length, especially as 
"fioei^^ tinder Golidtantine, thQiewas a we doiiotifind that prayer was nsed in 
partkralar place called the ^anctucimg, an,jf other part of the service. In the 
' whei»e -^0 table or altar stood. ' third century it is particnlarly observed, 

Lights in the day-time were "iisual that the praras which preceded the 
in many ceremonies in the heathen re- ceLebr^ticm of the enchanst were con- 
ligion, whence an idea of cheerfulness, siderably lengthened, as well as that 
^and 6f sacrechiess also, was annexed to the solemnity and pomp with which it 
'th^tn; fkiid the jShristians of those ages was administered were increased; and 
were but too ready to adopt the reli- -that at this time persons in a state of 
gious customs of the Heathens, partly penitence, and omers, were excluded 
from their own attachment to them, from it, in imitation of the heathen 
and also with a view to make their re- mysteries.. 

ligion mora, inviting to the Pagans. It was the custom within this period 
The custoni df using ^adt-lights at the tto ask forgiveness of one another, as 
euchaTisibinparticular,prQl:^bly began ^"^^U ^ toi. give the kiss of peace^ or 
in the. tinwr of Austiui in the ^fth pen- charity, be&re communion, the men 
tury. For, in the time. of Gregory I. kissing the inen, and the women the 
they were used at baptism ; and Isi- ^omen. They also used to kiss the 
dore'of Beville;; who was contemporai^r hand of the priest. This custom of 
with. Gregory, speaks of it as a thing askiBg pardon before communicating, 
established. "Those," says he; "who waii used =ia Prance in the elevenm 
in Greek 'are called Acolytes,' .sxe in -century.^ 

Latin cailed:UpJ6-hearers, because they At first -the deacons generally ad- 
darry lights'when the gospel is read'; « ministered the elements, but in the 
or,-.when-the- sacrifice is offered,- not to fourth Council oi Carthage, they were 
^dissipate darkness, but to express joy, .only- suffered to administer in cases of 
*tp declare, under tfee type of. corporeal -iMcessityi Afterwards they adminis- 
iigjht, the light spolfen of in the gospel/* tered the cup <wily, while the priest 
In bletesing these torches and' nam- who celebrated gave the bread. Some- 
beaur, they said, " O Jems Christ, ^iimes women served on this occasion, 
bless this wax, w^ beseech thee, that it and though it was forbidden by Pope 
may receive of thee such a power and Gelasius, the practice continued m 
benediction, that, in all places where many places till the tenth century.^ 
it shall be lighted and set,' the devil Oyrfl, of Jerusalem, at the end o£ the 
may tremble and fly for fear, and may fourth century, exhorted his communi- 
no more attempt to molest of seduce cants to receive the bread by support- 
those who serve thee.'^ ^ It must be ing the! right hand with the left, also 
observed that this custom of using to receive it in the hollow of the hand, 
lights at the celebration of the eucha- ' and to take care that no crumb of it 
rist began in the East, a little after the fell to the ground ; and that in receiv- 
time of Gregory Nazian^en. ■ ing the wine, they should approach it 

The blessing of the bread and wine with the body a little bowed, in token 
used by our Saviour himself was pro- of veneration. The sixth general council 
bably nothing more than a very short ordered that the hands should be held 
prayer, such as we commonly use be- in the form of a cross. It was the 
fore meat. But when the administra- custom in the time of Jerome, to kiss 
'tioii of the eucharist came to be a «ibid. p. 120. (P.) 

» Larroche, p. 537. (P.) s Ibid.' p.' 123.' (P.*) 
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the bread ; and in the liturgy of Ohnr- ^ther with that of a scmetifyinff power 

sostom, nsed by the Greeks, it is di- in the elements themselves, contributed 

rected that he who receives the ele- to introduce a train of superstitious 

ments should kiss the hand of the practices into the Christian church; 

deacon from whom he receives them.' but we must go much deeper into 

It is needless to note the progress of this superstition in the two following 

superstition in all these observances. periods, with less pleasing prospects 

When the service was ended, the con- than in the last. We have seen the 

gre^ation was dismissed by the priest, shades of tiiie eveniug close upon us ; 

saymg Ite, Missa est ; which Polidore we must now prepare to pass through 

Yirgil acknowledges was also the form the darkness of the night, but with 

of dismissing the idolatrous services of the hope that, as we come nearer to 

the Pagans.''' There was, Ukewise, as our own times, the daylight will visit 

was observed before, a formal dismis- us again, 
sion of the catechumens, before they 

proceeded to the celebration of the ■ 
eucharist, in the same words, a.ndfrom 

this term missa, the whole service came a-n^nrvrnKT tt 

afterwards to be called by that name, SECTION H. 

which by corruption is in the English ^hb histobt op the buchabist PEOit 

language mflwe. the time of Austin to that of 

The primitive Christians did fre- paschasius. 
quently eat in common, before the cele- ' * 
bration of the Lord's supper. To this In this period we find a very consi- 
kind of entertainment, to which every derable advance towards the doc- 
person broughtwhat he thought proper, trine of transuhstantiation, which was 
they gave the name of agape or love^ afterwards established in the Western 
feast; and it is thought to be alluded church; but the first great step towards 
to in the epistles of Peter and Jude, it, ap well as almost all the abuses of 
2 Pet. ii. 13 ; Jude 12. This custom, which an account is given in the last 
however, of eating in common having Section, was made in the East, where 
been abused, it was forbidden by the Anastasius, a monk of Mount Sinai, 
Council of Laodicea in 360. But before (in a treatise against some heretics who 
this time, when it began to be thought asserted that the body of Christ was 
improper to eat anything before the impassible,) said, that the elements oi 
eucharist, this feast was omitted tQl the Lord's supper were the true body 
after the celebration.' and blood of Christ ; for that when 

Such was the progress of supersti- Christ instituted the eucharist, he did 

tion in this age of the church, which not say, this is the type or antitype of 

abounded with men of learning, and my body, but my body. This is evi- 

writers. We are not to expect a re- dently a language unknown to all the 

formation of these abuses, in the next ancients, when uiej spoke not rhetori- 

period of gross darkness, and while cally but gravely on tne subject ; and 

the same causes of corruption, and es- yet, on the whole, it is certain that he 

pecially a fondness for pagan customs, did not mean so much as was after- 

and a willingness to gain over the wards understood by that mode of 

Pagans by adopting them, continued speaking.* 

and increased. We have now seen But John Damascenus, another 

how the pagan notion of m/ysteries, to- monk, and a celebrated writer in the 

East, not only followed Anastasius in 

1 Larroche, p. 119. (P.) his language, but made a real change 

i MoX'to;rp.1k<''(k) cent, t Pt «. Ch. ia the tffecw annexed to it ; saying that, 

tr.SwbTU. « Sueur, A. D. esr. ('0 
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** when some have called the bread and and sacred in the encharistical elements 
"wine figures or signs of the body and kept advancing in the West, as well 
blood of Christ, as Basil, they spake as in the East; and they were con- 
of them not after consecration, but sidered as bearing some peculiar rela- 
before the oblation was consecrated." tion to Christ ; who was, therefore, 
"Jesus," he says, "has joined to the thought to be, in some extraordinary 
bread and wine his own divinity, and manner, jsresen^ with them, but in io^< 
made them to be his body and blood." manner, they had not perhaps any 
He illustrates this in the following distinct idea. 

manner: — "IsBASih saw a. lighted coal; When the encharistical elements 
now a lighted coal is not mere wood, were considered as so peculiarly sacred, 
but wood joined to fire ; so the bread we are not surprised to find that many 
of the sacrament is not mere bread, methods were used to prevent the loss 
but bread joined to the divinity ; and or waste of them. Among other me- 
the body united to the divinity is not thods, they began, pretty early in this 
one and the same nature, but the nature period, to take the bread dipped in the 
of the body is one, and that of the consecrated wine. This was particu- 
divinity united to it, another."* In larly noticed in the eleventh Council 
the second Council of Nice, when it of Toledo, in 675, and in another at 
was ur^ed on one side that Christ had Braga in Gallicia, in which a decree 
no other image than the sacrament, it was made to put a stop to this prac- 
was argued by the council, that the tice ; but still it was allowed that the 
sacrament after consecration was no eucharist might be administered to sick 
image, but properly his body and blood." persons and young children in this 
This has been the faith of the Greek manner. The Armenians still receive 
Church ever since the time of this the eucharist in this way, and the 
Damascenus, who wrote in the begin- Moscovites take the bread and wine 
ning of the eighth century ; and his together in a spoon.^ 
name is as great an authority in the I have observed that, in the former 
Eastern church, as that of Thomas period, it was usual for the communi- 
Aquinas was afterwards in the Western, cants to carry some of the consecrated 

■ In reality, the Greeks must consider bread home with them, and to take it 
tiie encharistical elements as another with them when they went on a jour- 
hody of Christ, to which his soul, or ney ; but in the Council of Saragossa, 
his divinity, bears the same relation within the present period, they who 
that it did to the body which he had did not eat the bread at the tune of 
when on earth, and with which he as- communicating were anathematized, 
cended to heaven. They must suppose Thus a greater degree of superstition 
that there is, as it were, a multiplica- put an end to a practice which had been 
tion of bodies to the same soul. No introduced by a lesS'degree of it. How- 
real change, however, is by them sup- ever, the practice of consecrating a great 
posed to be made in the substance of quantity of bread was kept up ; and in 
the bread and wine; only from being the time of Charlemagne, ex{>ress direo- 
mere bread and wine, it becomes a new tions were given for keeping it, in order 
body and blood to Christ. 

Whether this new opinion spread 
into the West, does not distinctly ap- * ^^^^^jJ^\}*5- i^'l '"^^ P'i^ ^^^.^^ 

•**uvr w»*v. » » '^"•'> v»wo """ «*ou*xax.wxj w^ Bpoon, fills it f ull of «<! wine, puta into it a small 

pear, and. tne two cnurcnes nad not, at piece of bread, and tempereth them both to- 

that time, much communication with gether, iodeUprs the spoon to tiie communi- 

AA^l. rv4.1.». "D^o. i\.^.« +"U«. «»«»» ^^^r...^^ cants.... After this, he dehvereth them bread by 

each other. But from the same general ^^^y,^ ^nd then ^le mixed with a little wanh 

causes the idea of something mystical water, to represent the blood and water which 

flowed from onr Saviour's side." The Rustian, 
1 Larroche, p. 367. (P.) Oateehism—Ceremoni€9qft?ieJiuicovite9,l7K, &d.2, 

' Taylor, Orand Ajpoatacy, p. 160. (P.) pp. 65, 66. 
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to commtinicate the sick.^ This con- ordained that no person shoiddcelehrate 
secrated bread, it had been the custom mass, unless the priest made a thu-d.^ 
to keep in a close chest in the church ; Among other accusations of John XII., 
but at the Council of Tours, in 667, it he was charged with celebrating mass 
was ordered that the host (as it was without communion.* 
then called) should be kept not in a No laws, however, could long check 
chest, but under the title of the cross, the torrent of this abuse. It being 
to excite the devotion of the people.^ imagined that the celebration of the 

Among other superstitious customs ntiass was offering the most acceptable 
within this period, we find that some- sacrifice to God, which would avail for 
times the consecrated wine was mixed the pardon of sin, and for redeeming, 
with ink, in order to sign writings of a souls out of purgatory, large sums of 
peculiarly solemn nature. Thus Pope money were given and bequeathed to 
Theodore,in the seventh century, signed the priests for this purpose, which 
the condemnation and deposition of proved a source of immense Wealth to 
Pyrrhus, the Monothelite ; it was used them. But this abuse was much in- 
at the condemnation of Photius by the creased when monks were allowed, by 
fathers of the Council of Constanti- Pope Gregory, to do the office of priests, 
nople, in 869; and Charles the Bald, This order of men had much leisure 
and Bernard, count of Barcelona, also for the purpose, and an idea of peculiar 
signed a treaty with the sacramen-: sanctity was annexed to their charac- 
tsu wine, in 844. It is evident, how- ter in the minds of the common people, 
ever, from this very abuse of the eucha- To the monks may be attributed the 
ristical elements, that they were not at origin of private chapels, and the mul- 
that time supposed to be the real body tiplication of altars in churches for 
and blood of Christ ; for, since they celebrating several masses at the same 
have been thought to be so, it would time. For, according to ancient cus- 
be deemed a great profanation to make tom, it was not lawfm to say more than 
any such use of them. one mass, at which all assisted ; and it 

It is not denied that, originally, the was a thing unheard of that any per- 
celebration of the Lord's supjyer was a son should celebrate mass on the same 
part of the public worship in which day, upon the same altar, a custom 
all the congregation of the faithful which is still observed in the Eastern 
joined ; but in the Church of Rome at churches. For the Greeks have but 
present the priest alone communicates one altar in one church, nor do we find 
m general, while the congregation are the mention ofany more in the Western 
mere spectators of what he is doing, church till the eighth century. But 
and only join in the prayers. This in the time of Adrian I., wh(» lived to- 
was occasioned by the superstitious wards the end of the eighth century, 
veneration for the elements, from which there is mention made of the great 
was naturally derived an idea of some altar, to distinguish it froni others m 
particular preparation being necessary the same church. Whenever the phrase 
for the receiving of them. The first occurs in any period prior to this, by 
notice that we find of this kind of -mew* altars we are to understand the tmnhs 
was about the year 700 ; but we have of the martyrs, which are often so 
seen that, even in the time of Chrysos- called.* The first mention that we have 
tom, the people in general began to of the eucharist being celebrated more 
decline communion ; but in the time of than once in the course of the same 
Charlemagne, the priests were forbidden day in any church, is in the fifth cen- 
to celebrate mass alone; and Pope Soter bury, when Leo I. ordered it on great 

1 Larroclie, p. 167. (P.) Smith found thia 

custom in the Greek Church at Constantinople, ■ Larroche, p. 126. (P.) 

In 1669. See his Account, p. 162, * Sueur, A. D. 963. (P.) 

« Sueur, A. D. 567. (P.) ■ Larroche, p. 47. (P.) 
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festival days, when the crowds were so who made more alterations in it than 

great that the churches could not con- any of his predecessors. He intro- 

tain those that resorted to them. duced into it many pompous cere- 

To induce the common people to monies, bnt it was several centuries 

continue their offerings aiter they before this canon was adopted by all 

ceased to communicate, they were the members of the Latin church. In 

given to understand, that provided 699, Pope Sergius added to the canon 

they kept up that custom, the service of the mass, that while the priest is 

would still be useful to them; and breaking the bread, he should sing 

instead of a real communion with three times. Lamb of God n-h-o taJceth 

bread and wine duly consecrated, the awa/y the sin of the world, have mercy 

priests gave them a kind of substitute t(/porb us ; but that the third time, 

for it, and a thing of a much less instead of the words ha/ue mercy upon 

awful nature, viz. bread, over which us, he should say, ^^ran^ ws ^eace.^ 

they prayed, and to which they gave Since the celebration of the eucharist 

the name of hallowed bread. This was now considered as a proper sacri- 

was about the year 700.^ fice, the table on which it was offered 

It was in consequence of few persons came of course to be an alta/r; and 

offering themselves to communion, that as altars in the Jewish church, and 

the priests got a habit of speaking in among the Pagans, were consecrated, 

a very low voice, a custom which was the Christian altars must be so too. 

afterwards continued through super- The first mention that is made of the 

stition. This is said to have begun consecration of altars, (more than was 

about the end of the tenth centary ; observed to have been done by Gregory 

and some say that it proceeded from a Nyssenus,) is in the Council of Agde, 

report that God had punished with in 506, when they were ordered to be 

sudden death some shepherds who consecrated both by chrism and by 

sang the words of consecration in the the benediction of the priest. In the 

fields.^ ninth century they added water to the 

Having noted these general abuses chrism, and mcense, and other things, 

respecting the eucharist, I shall now They also consecrated three table-cloths 

consider the method •hx which it was of several fashions, and a kind of veU 

administered, going over the different of several colours, according to the 

parts of the service for that purpose ; different days, &c.* 

and we shall find traces enow of super- " In order to be better entitled to the 

stition, every step that we take. name of altars, and to correspond to 

As there is nothing prescribed in the the altars in the Jewish and Pagan 

New Testament concerning the order religions, all the wooden tables were 
of public worship, or the mode of removed, and all altars were ordered to 

celebrating the Lord's supper, different be made of stone. And it was farther 

churches fell naturally into different alleged in favour of this custom, that 

methods with respect to them, as we Jesus Christ is called the comer-stone 
see in what remains of several of and foundation of the church. This 

the ancient liturgies. That of most institution is ascribed to Silvester ; but 

churches had probably been gradually the decree is not found. It was a 

altered, especially as men's ideas with council of Epaone, in 617, that forbade 

respect to the nature of the service the consecration of altars, unless they 

itsSf had changed. The present canon were made of stone.* 

of the mass, as it is now used in the To the due consecration of altars it 

Church of Rome, was, for the most is now requisite that there should be 
part, composed by Gregory the Great, 

^ * ^ J o J 3 Sueur, A. D. 699. (P.) 

1 Hist, of Ancient Ceremonies, p. 88. (P.) * Larroche, p. 49. (P.) 

» Larroche, p. 79. (P.) » Basnage, I. pp. 46, 47. (P.) 
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relics in them ; but this was far from or of charity, immediately before com- 
being the case originally. For a council munion. This, in time, was thought 
in the seventh century ordered, that to be an indecent practice, and there- 
altars should not be consecrated in any fore ought to have been laid aside 
place where a body had been interred.* altogether. However, Leo III., at the 
The last thing which I shall observe in end of the ninth century, changed 
respect to altars is, that Bede is the this custom for that of kissing a plate 
first who makes any mention of 'por- of silver or copper, with the figure of 
table ones. a cross upon it, or the relic of some 
It was the custom in all this period saint after the consecration of the 
not only to make use of lights, though elements.'* 

in the day-time, during the celebm- In the fifth century it was the 

tion of the eucharist, but of incense custom for men to receive the bread 

also ; and both these appendages were with their naked hands, and the 

borrowed from the heathen sacrifices, women (who perhaps did not expose 

and were first adopted by the Greeks, their hands naked) in a clean cloth, 

and so early as the middle of the fifth which obtained the name of dominica, 

century ; mention being then made of Afterwards, in the farther progress of 

assembling the church by flambeaux superstition, it came to be the custom 

and perfumes. But it is not said that to receive it in vessels of gold, &c. ; 

this was for the celebration of the but this was forbidden in the sixth 

eucharist in particular.^ general council in 680, and they were 

Originally, the bread that was used again ordered to receive it with the 

for the celebration of the Lord's hand.* It has been already observed, 

supper was such as was presented that glass was thought to be too brittle 

among other ofierings on the occasion, a thing to receive the holy elements. 

Afterwards it was the custom to make Glass vessels, however, continued to 

one great loaf or cake, to supply all be made use of, so that it was thought 

the communicants ; and this was necessary to forbid the use of them in 

broken at the time of the celebration, a council held at Kheims under Charle- 

and distributed in small pieces to the magne ; and in another council, held in 

communicants. But this custom being the year 896, wooden vessels were forbid- 

attended with some loss, some priests den to be used for that purpose; and at 

in Spain began, about the seventh cen- present the Latin church does not suffer 

tury, to prepare the eucharistical bread the consecration to be made in anything 

in a different manner, baking small but in a chalice of gold or silver, or at 

round pieces on purpose, that there least of pewter ; and a council held at 

might not be occasion to break it at Albi, in 1254, commands all churches, 

all. But this innovation was not gene- the yearly rent of which amounts to 

rally api>roved, and it was expressly fifteen French livres, to have a silver 

forbidden by the Council of Toledo, in chalice.'' 

693.' In time, however, the increasing In the primitive times we find no raen- 
superstition of the age got the better tion of any particular position of the 
of this regulation, and the custom of body, as more proper than any other 
making small round tua/er« for the pur- for receiving the Lord's supper; but as 
pose of communion, at length became superstition kept gaining ground, the 
universal in the church. East began to be held peculiarly sa- 
lt was the custom in the primitive cred, as it always had been held by the 
church, as I have already observed, to Heathens, who worshipped with their 
give what is called the hiss of peace, faces turned that way ; and about the 

year 536, Pope Vigilius ordered that 

1 Basnage, I. p. 48. (P.) * Ancient Ceremonies, p. 90. (P.) 

" Larrocne, p. 526 (/*.) * Larroche, p. 655. (i*.) 

» Ibid. p. 96, (P.) • Ibid. p. 53. (P.) 
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those wlio celebrated mass should the encharistical elements in this age 

always direct their faces towards the of darkness had gained in point of 

East.^ sacrednesa and solemnity, and how 

We see the effects of superstition as awful a thine the act of communicating 
well in the method of disposing of was generaUy apprehended to be; so 
what remained of the consecrated ele- that commonly tne priest alone com- 
ments, as in the use of them. Some municated, and the people very seldom, 
churches used to burn all that re- except at the time of the greater fes- 
mained after communion. This was tivafs, and especially at Easter, 
the custom at Jerusalem, and it is so This was in consequence of the people 
with the Greeks at present ; at least, in general being impressed with a con- 
says Fleury,^ they are reproached with fused notion that the encharistical 
it. At Constantinople it was formerly elements were, in some sense or other, 
eaten by young scholars, sent from the the body and blood of Christ, and 
school for that purpose, as is related therefore that Christ himself was pre" 
by Evagrius, who wrote at the end of sent in them. But in what manner he 
tne sixth century. The Council of was present they seem to have had no 
Toledo, in 693, left it to the liberty of clear idea. This gen end notion, however, 
each particular church, either to keep paved the way for the capital addition 
what remained of the consecrated that was made to the doctrine of the 
elements, or to eat it; but, in the eucharist by Faschasius Eadbert, a 
latter case, it was ordained that the monk of Corbie, in France, who under- 
quantity consecrated should be mode- took to explain the manner in which 
rate, that it might not oppress the the body of Christ is present in the 
stomachs of those who were appointed eucharist. 

to take it. But, in whatever manner This he did in a treatise^ published 

they disposed of these sacred elements, in the year 818, in which he maintained 

it was the custom not to leave any of that not only the bread and wine were 

them till the next day.^ changed, by consecration, into the real 

One would imagine that we had body and blood of Christ ; but that it 
seen superstition enough in this one was the same body that had been born 
article of Christian faith and practice of the Virgin Mary, and that had been 
within this period ; but we shall find crucified and raised from the dead. It 
much greater abuses in the next : and was in support of this opinion that he 
notwithstanding the greater light of wrote the two books On the Delivery of 
the present age, they continue unre- the Virgin Mary, which I had occasion 
formed in the Church of Bome to this to mention before ; in which he main- 
day, tained, that it was performed in a 

miraculous manner, without any open- 

ing of the womb.* 

This opinion Paschasiushimself seems 

Q-c^nrvrri-KT ttt ^ have been sensible was bold and 

SEUilOJN III. novel For the first time that he naen- 

tions it, after calling the encharistical 
elements the body of Christ in general, 
he adds, ** and to say something more 
surprising and wonderful, (ut rrdra- 
We are now arrived at the most dis- bilius lo^ua/r,) it is no other flesh than 
tinguished aera in the history of the that which was bom of the Virgin 
eucharist ; after having seen how much , ., q, ^^^ ^^^ ^„^ B^^ ^, j^^^^^ Christ fa 

the Eucharist." R'\dbert became abbot of Corbie, 
1 Ancient Ceremonies, p. 78. (P.) where he died fa 865. Nouv. Diet. Hi$t. IV. 

t A. D. 1054. (/».) pp. 879, 880. 

» Larroche, p. 171. (P.) » Sueur, A. D. 818. (/>. See p. 43, iupra. 
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Mary, which suffered upon the cross, peror Charles the Bajd was mnch 

and which was raised from the grave."* offended at it, and by his particular 

Not depending entirely upon the order the famous Bertram, or Battram, 
reasons which he was able to allege in wrote against the new opinion of Pas- 
favour of so extraordinary an opinion, chasius,^ and at the same time against 
he likewise produced in support of it, his jjeculiar notion concerning the de- 
what was no uncommon thing with livery of the Virgin, 
the monks, and what had no small In conseq[uence of this, the doctiine 
weight with the common people, in of Paschasius, though published in 
that ignorant age, namely, an a^pari- the ninth century, does not appear to 
tion, which for its singular curiosity, have gained manj advocates till the 
and as a specimen of the impositions eleventh, when it was opposed by 
of those times, I shall relate. Berenger, archdeacon of the church of 

A priest, whose name was Plecgills, Angers, in France, (whom I mentioned 

officiating at the tomb of St. Ninus, before as one of the most eminent 

wished, out of love, and not infidehty, scholars of his age,) and his writings 

to see the body of Jesus Christ; and on this subject made a great impres- 

falling upon his knees, he asked of sion on the minds of many; so that 

God the favour to see the nature of no less than ten or twelve councils were 

the body of Jesus Christ, in this mys- held on this subject, in all of which the 

tery, and to hold in his hand the form doctrine of Berenger was condemned, 

of that little child which the Virgin Matthew of Westminster says, that it 

had borne in her lap ; when an angel had infected almost all France, Italy, 

cried to him, " Get up, quickly, and and England ; and though, when he 

look at the infant, which that holy was threatened, he was weak enough 

woman hath carried, for he is clothed to sign a recantation of his opinion, he 

in his corporeal habit." The priest certainly died in the belief of it. Be- 

declared, that being quite terrified he renger was followed by Peter and Henry 

looked up, and saw upon the altar the de Bruis, whose disciples were called 

child that Simeon had held in his Petrohrussians, and by the Albigenses 

arms, that the angel told him he might in general ; who in the twelfth century 

not only see but touch the child, and separated from the church of Rome, 

that accordingly he took him and pressed Arnold of Brescia also taught the same 

the breast of the child to his own, and doctrine in Italy, and for this and his 

after embracing him frequently, he declaiming against the Church of Rome 

kissed the God, joining his lips to the in general, he was burned at Rome, in 

lips of Jesus Christ. After this he 1156.* 

replaced the beautiful limbs of the god It is remarkable that for two cen- 

upon the altar, praying to God that he turies the popes did not interfere in the 

might resume his former figure, and controversy about Paschasius. Most 

that he had scarcely finished his prayer, probably they thought with his adver- 

when rising from the ground, he found saries ; and as very few joined him at 

that the body of Jesus Christ was re- - « ^a vr 4. m t> -* .1,1 

. Tj'xVr i» "ui-j 8 Seep. 40, Note 10, «W2)ra. Bertraons bookwas 

stored to its tormer tlgure, as ne had first translated into English in 1548, by Wm. Hugh, 

requested.' under this title, *' A Boke of Bertram the Priest 

lrotmtt8tandii.g this miracle, and ^'^^^iV^tJ^lorLtmrnmrlSi 

everything else that Paschasius could ago." it was translated again by Sir H. Lynde, 

allege in favour of his doctrine, it J^i^??. of this there wm a 2nd Edition in im 

.& , J. J. • 1- X J See Wood, Athen. Oxon. I. pp. 62, 513. 

excited great astonishment, and was 4 Larroche, p. 473. (/*.) ^moZd, a disciple of 

opposed by many persons of learning Abelard, was crvc\Aed, burnt, and his ashes 

and eminence. Among others, the em- t^-- 'Z^\S^l^^l ^jfyl"'!" F^Soh bi^ 

, _, . -r^- 0-0 /nx grapher. See Nouv. Diet. Hist. I. p. 212. Arnold 

I ?^.®i*^;^;^^o,??^• .-^^'^ suffered under Adrian IV., the only Pope who 

» Ibid. A. D. 818. (P.) was an Enjflishxnan 
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first, and lie was openly opposed by the -of that age, is likewise said to have 

learned men of the age, it seemed as if been a great promoter of it. But there 

his opinion would have died away of does not appear to have been any pub- 

itself. As soon, however, as it was per- Kc act in favour of the doctrine of tran- 

ceived that the doctrine went 'down with substantiation in England, before the 

the common people, and that it pro- Council of Oxford which condemned 

mised to give a high idea of the dignity WicklifFe.* 

and power of the priesthood, the popes We cannot be surprised, that the cir- 

were ready enough to enforce it by their cumstance of all the known properties 

decrees, as we have seen in the case of of bread and wine remaining m the eu- 

BcarecQger. It was not, however, till the charistical elements after consecration, 

beginning of the thirteenth century should not a little embarrass the advo- 

that this doctrine was made an article cates for the change of them into real 

of faith, viz. by a decree of Innocent flesh and blood. On this account, Inno- 

III. at the Council of Lateran, in 1216, cent III. acknowledged that, after con- 

the term transuhstantiation having secration, there did remain in the ele- 

beeii first used by Stephen, bishop of ments a certain paneity and vimeity, as 

Autun, in the beginning of the twelfth he called them, which satisfied hunger 

century. and thirst. But afterwards, they who 

Even notwithstanding this decree, maintained that the consecrated host 

several divines openly maintained a retained the nature of bread, and nour- 

different opinion, thinking it suflScient ished the body, and especially that any 

to acknowledge the real presence, part of it was turned into excrement, 

though they explained the manner of were, in derision, called Stercora/nsts, 

it difiereritly from Innocent and the This term of reproach shows in what 

followers of Paschasius ; and " John, abhorrence all those who did not assent 

sumamed Pungens Asinus, a subtile to this new doctrine were then held, 

doctor of the university of Paris, ... If ridicule and contempt were a proper 

tsmbstituted consubstantiation in the test of truth, I doubt not but that those 

•plsLGe of trcmsuhstantiation towa,rd:a the who defended the absurd doctrine of 

conclusion of this century." * Others transuhstantiation would have had the 

say that he maintained the assimiption advantage of the argument. Protes- 

of the consecrated bread by the divin- tants would now only laugh at being 

ity. However, he did not deny that called Stercorarists, but at that time 

the substance of the bread and ^me the laugh would probably not have 

remained in the elements ; and yet the been with ns, but against us. That 

faculty at Paris did not condemn his was not an age of experiment, or it 

opinion, but declared that both this, might have been easily decided, viz. by 

and the common doctrine of transub- giving a man nothing but consecratea 

stantiation, were probable ways of bread, whether it turned to nourish- 

making the body of Christ exist in the ment and excrement or not ; but the 

sacrament. very proposal would have been deemed 

As the monks had contributed greatly impious, and might have been very 

to the establishment of almost every hazardous to the proposer, 

other corruption of Christianity, they Considering the great difficulty of 

were no less active in promoting this, forming any conception concerning this 

Among others, the name of Odo, bishop conversion of the bread and wine into 

of Clugni, in France, in the tenth cen- real flesh and blood, it is no wonder 

tnry, is mentioned as having been of that many doubts should have been 

emment use on this occasion. Indeed, started, and difierent opinions should 

another Odo, archbishop of Canterbury, have been held concerning it ; and, that 

1 V V. • TTT iA« /DN n 4. u tu. u thc^ shouM cvcu continue to be held, 

» Mosheim, III. p. 106. (-P.) Cent, xiit FLH, "^ 

Ch. iU. Sect. xiv. a In 1385. See Brit. Biogf. I. pp. 38-41. 
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notwithstanding the most authorita- this anestion, but in their decrees made 
tive decisions respecting it. Peter Lorn- nse of such terms as both parties might 
bard, contemporar}r with Stephen of adopt.* 

Autun above mentioned, approved of When the great difficulty of one 
this doctrine of transubstantiation, bnt single conversion of any particular 
could not determine of what hind the quantity of bread and wine into the 
change was ; whether it was only /o?*- body and blood of Christ was got over. 
Trial, or substantial, that is, whether one would imagine that another diffi- 
it affected the sensible properties of culty, no less insuperable, would have 
the elements, or the real substance of occurred, with respect to the multitude 
them.' of consecrations performed in different 

It was also a question whether the places at the same time. But Guimond, 
water (which it was always the custom who wrote against Berenger, in 1075, 
to mix with the wine before consecra- made nothingofthese, or of still greater 
tion) was changed immediateljr into difficulties. Every separate part," says 
the blood of Christ, or whether it was he, " of the eucharist is the whole body 
changed into wine first. Paschasius of Christ. It is given entire to all the 
himself had asserted the former, but faithful. They all receive it equally, 
after long debates it was determined Though it should be celebrated a thou- 
by Innocent III., and the schoolmen sand times at once, it is the same in- 
supported him in it, that the water is divisible body of Christ. It is only to 
changed into wine before it is changed sense that a single part of the host 
into the blood of Christ.* appears less than the whole, but our 

In this, and several other respects, senses often deceive us." Itisacknow- 
a considerable latitude of opinion was ledged that there is a difficulty in com' 
formerlyallowedin the Church of Rome; prehending this, but there is no diffi- 
and indeed the doctrine of transuhstan- culty in beUeving it. The only question 
tiation did not properly become an ar- is, whether God has been willing to 
tide of faith before it was made to be make this change P *' It is like the 
BO by the Council of Trent. The car- voice of a single man, which all the 
dinal D'Ailli, at the Council of Con- audience hears entire." He exhorts 
stance, spoke of the doctrine of tran- heretics to yield to the truth, because, 
substantiation as an opinion only, and says he, ** we are not now contending 
said that it could not be clearly inferred for victory, as in the schools, or for 
from the Scriptures, that the substance any temporal interest, as in the secular 
of bread did not remain in the sacra- courts. In this dispute nothing less is 
xnent.' depending than eternal life."* 

^ At the Council of Trent, the Fran- When it was objected to Gnimond, 
ciscans maintained that the body of that the rats sometimes eat the conse- 
Christ descended from heaven, in order crated bread, he replied, that either the 
to be changed into the form of bread senses were deceived, or the body of 
and wine, though it did not quit its Christ did not suffer any more in the 
former place; whereas, the Dominicans rat, than in the sepulchre, or that the 
said, that Jesus Christ did not come devil put real bread into it, on which 
from any other place, but that he was men and rats might fe^.' 
formed in the host, the substance of 4 Basnaj^, li. p. 669. (-P,) CvDon i. is in 

the bread being changed into that of these words : " si quis negpftverit, in sanctissimn 
*k4« v^^«. TU^^rv^-^^i} A^A ^rv* Aa^^iAo, eucharisti» sacramento contineri vere, realiter 
ins body. The council did not decide ^^ substantlaUter corpus et sanguincm una cum 

1 Larroche, p. 183. (P.) anima et divinitate Domini nostii Jesti Christi, 

3 See Baanage's Histoire des Bglisei JU/wmSeg, ac proinde totum Christiun, sed dixerit tantum- 

II. p. 681, where this and other difficulties on modo esse in eo ut in signo, vel figura, aut vir- 

the same subject are particularly considered, tute ; anathema sit." Sess. xlii G. Tiii. S. Cod. 

It is sufficient for my purpose t« give a specimen Trid. Can. et Decret. p. 75. 

of them. iP.) » Fleury. (P.) [A. D. 1075.] 

* Latroche, p. itt. (P.) • Basnagei, I (b). p. 120. {P.) 
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The language in which some of the teenth century the Greeks were much 
Popish j)riests. have boasted of the agitated about this subject; some af- 
power which this doctrine of transub- firming that the rm/steries, as they 
stantiation gives them, would excite called them, were incorruptible, while 
ijie greatest ridicule, if there was not others maintained that they were not : 
a mixture, of impiety with the absurd- when Zonaras, a Greek fnar, happily 
ity of it. " On our altars," say some found out a middle way, which showed 
of them, " Jesus Christ obeys all the no less ingenuity than had been dis- 
world. He obeys the priest, let him played on the same subject by many of 
be where he will, at every hour, at his the monks or schoolmen in the West, 
simple word. They carry him whither The consecrated bread, he said, was the 
they please. He goes into the mouth flesh of Christ, as dead, and therefore 
of the wicked as well as of the right- corruptible; but that after it was eaten, 
eous. He makes no resistance, he does and thereby gone, as it were, into the 
not hesitate one moment." * Some sepulchre, it became incorruptible ; be- 
priests boasted that they had even cause the body of our Lord did not re- 
more power than the Blessed Virgin, main long dead and buried, but rose 
because they could create their Creator again.* 

whenever they pleased; whereas she had The doctrine of transubstantiatioii 
conceived him but once.* was the cause of a great variety of 

So much is made to depend on the new ceremonies and institutions in the 
power and will of the priest, with re- Church of Rome. Hence, among other 
spect to the eucharist, and the sacra- things, those rich and splendid recep- 
ments in general, in the Church of tacles which were formed for the resi- 
Bome, as, I should think, must occa- dence of God, under this new shape, 
sion a good deal of anxiety on the part and the lamps and other precious 
of those who receive them. For they ornaments that were designed to beau- 
believe that the efficacy of all the sacra- tify this habitation of the Deity ; and 
ments depends upon the intention of hence the custom of carrying about 
him that administers them. This is ex- this divine bread in solemn pomp, 
pressly determined in a decree of Pope through the public streets, when it is 
Eugenius ; and at the Council of Trent to be administered to sick and dying 
an anathema was pronounced on those persons, with many other ceremonies 
who denied it. This is even " carried of a l^^e nature. But what crowns 
80 fkr, that, in one of the rubrics of the whole was the festival of the hohf 
the Missal, it is given as a rule, that if scuyt'ament 

a priest who goes to consecrate twelve This was an institution of Urban 
hosties, should have a general intention lY., in 1264, on the pretended reyela- 
to leave out one of them," it will af- tion of one Juliana, a woman of Liege, 
feet them all.' Luther mentions some who said that it was showed her from 
priests at Rome, who acknowledged heaven, that this particular festival 
that, instead of pronouncing the proper day of the holy eucharist had always 
words ofconsecration,only said to them- been in the councils of the sovereign 
selves. Bread thou a/rt, and bread thou Trinity ; but that now the time of re- 
shalt remain.^ veaHng it to men was come. In the 

All the disputes about the nature of decree oif Urban it is said, " this fes- 
the eucharistical elements were not tival day properly belongs to the 
confined to the Western church, in this sacrament, because there is no saint 
period ; for at the beginning of the thir- but what has his proper festival ; that 

1 Basnage, I. p. 26. (P.) *^^^ ^^ intended to confound the unbe« 

2 Ibid. I (b). p. 423. (P.) lief and extravagance of heretics, and 
» Burnet on the Articles, p. 870. (P.) Art. *^ reoair all tba laults that men miffht 

xxvi. Ed. 4, p. 272. ^ ,_ , i«>i /dx 

4 Baanage, II. p. 687. (P.) * Lartoche, p. 494. (P.) 
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be guilty of in other masses." * ' This the people shoidd: prostrate themselVes 
festival is attended with a procession, in the cnutch dt the sound of a beU.*^ 
in which the host is earned in great The ceremony of cafryiiig'the host 
pomp and magnificence. !N^o 1<bss a per- in prociession to communicate the sick 
son than Thomas Aquinas composed seems to have been first usM in this 
tho office for this great solemnity. country. For, at the en^ of the twelfth 

Notwithstanding all this pomp and century^ Hubert, archbiialiop. of Can- 
splendour, which seldom faU to have terbory, and legate of PoJ)6' Celestirie, 
charms for the bulk of mankind, this held a synod at York, in which, a^ong 
decree of Urban was not universally other things, he commanded that when 
observed; and therefore it was con- any sick persons were' to receive tie 
firmed by another bull of Clement V. communion, the priest himself should 
But when the minds of men were a carry the host, clothed with' his proper 
little enlightened after the Beformation habits, and with lights borne before it, 
by Luther, this solemnity became the suitable' to bo great a sacrament.' We 
topic of much ridicule. On this ac- are also informed that, in the begin- 
count Catharine of Medicis wrote to ning of the 'thirteenth century, Odo, 
the Pope in 1661, as Thuaiius informs bishop of Paris, in one of his synods, 
us, to request the abolition, of this made several CohstitiitionEf rela&ig'to 
festival, because it was the occasion of the sacrament; as, about i^e manner 
much scandal, and was not at all of carrying it to the sick, of the adora- 
necessary. It may not bo amiss to tion of the persons who' sliould meet it, 
give a more particiuar account of some of keeping it in the' best part of the 
of the other new superstitions men- altar, of locking it up safe; with several 
tioned above. precautions in casd it should happen 

It was towards the end of the sixth that any part of the consecrated ele- 
century that the elevation of the host ments snould £ei11 to the ground, or 
was mat practised in the Bastem any fiy of sjiider should fdB* into the 
church ; but then it was intended to wine.* 

represent the elevation of Christ upon Considering how solemn a thing the 
the Cross, and was made immediately business of com7nunicdting''vfB& inade, 
before the communion; and there is in consequence of th6 doctrine of tran- 
no mention of this ceremony in the substantiation, we do not wonder that 
Western church before the eleventh it was Ordered by the Corliicil of Trent, 
century. But then it immediately that, how contrite soever U dinner 
followed the consecration, though no should feel himself, he should not B.p- 
adoration is said to have been intended proach the holy eucharist without 
by this ceremony till the thirteenth having made his sacramental c&fifes- 
century, when it was expressly ap- sion, nor at the solemnity which the 
pointed in the Constitutions of Hono- receiving of the communion gave to an 
rius III. and Gregory IX.; the latter oath. This appeared, when Pope Gre- 
of whom, in 1227, ordered the ringing gory VII. proposed to the emjieror 
of a bell, to warn the people to fall Henry, who was charged with many 
down on their knees and adore the con- crimes, to exculpate himself, by taking 
secrated host.^ This, however, seems one part of a consecrated host, while 
to have been done before by Guy Par^, he himself should take the other, 
the Pope's legate, in Germany; who, This proposal staggered the emperor 
when he was at Cologne, in 1201, so much, that he desired the affair to 
ordered, that when the host was ele- be referred to a general council.^ But 
vated in the celebration of the mass, 

3 Histoire des Papes, III. p. 131. (i*.) 

4 Larroche, p. 483. (P.) 
Larrocbe, p. 681. (P.) » Ibid. p. 484. (P.) 

9 Ibid p. 102. (P.) « Fleury, A. D. 1077. (P.) 
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we are hiore surprised tlbat, upon any inentsy wHicH increased after tHe doc- 
occasion whatever, any person should trine of transubstanliaticai. In the 
be permitted to eat before he received tenth century the priests ibegan to put 
the communion; and yet^ application the bread into the mouths of the com« 
bein^ made to the Pope on the part of municants, and in the eleventh they 
tiie king of France, m 1722, that he began, in some^ churdies, to use little 
mi^t take: some nourishment before hosts, like wafer s^ mjade- round, whiter 
he received the communion, on the day ^aaad^ Very thin ; but this was not till 
of his eonsecration, as it was thought after the condemnation of Berenger^ 
that he 'would not be able to go through jand was disliked by many at that time; 
.the fatigue of the ceremony without and the former custom of breaking the 
.it, the request was granted. It must bi^ead into little pieces, and also that 
•be; presumed, however, that no other ci giving the bread steeped in the 
ftlianthe Pope himself could have given wine, were still used in many places, 
€0 great a dispensation.* ; ' till near the end of the twelfth century, 
"it was owing to the great awfulness after which the use 'of thin wafers 
of the real masses, and the many cere- became universal, 
monies that were necessary to be ob- At length, in order to leave the least 
served in the celebration of them,. that, toiom. for waste .or abuse possible, ithe 
,for four or five hundred years, what cust6m of communicating the Jaitj 

- are called dmj masses (or the cere- with the bread only, was, mtroduoed ; 
monies of the mass without the* conser and the doctrine of trajisubstantiation 

• cration of th« elements) were much made this practice much easier than 
used in the Church (^ Eome. They it could otherwise have been. For it 
were more especially used by g^entle- being now agreed that the consecrated 

* men who went a hunling early in the bread/was the whole body; of Christ, it 
: morning, or returned late, or when a contained the blood of course; and 
-newi-ntarried couple wanted to receive consequently the* wine, whida was the 
. benediction, &c. St. Louis often used blood onlyi became superfluous. 

this ceremony on board his vessel, and Thomas Aquiilas defended the cus- 

it served for> a consolation to pilgrims, tom of communicating witJi t^e bread 

•when they had no opportunity of . only, but he says that it was not. ob- 

: having real masses in their return from served in all churches; and the laity, 

the Holf Land. These dry masses in many places, in order to prevent 

were so common at one time, that there r the spilling of the wine, or, as they 

.was a rubrio in the Romish ritual pwre- called it, the blood of Christ (against 

pared for them. But the Reformation which they were always most parti- 

- opening men's ^es upon the subject, calarly cautioned) sucked it through 
Eckius confessed that what had been quills, or silver pipes, which were fas- 
practised • so long was, in truth, an tened to their chalices for that purpose, 
impie^ and blasphemy against God. But at length, and especially from the 
The Couneil of Trent did not, how- custom of giving the bread steeped in 
ever, correct 13ie abuse; but the bishops the wine, came, by degrees, the custom 
since that time have abolished it by of communicyn in one kind only, with- 
degrees, and now it. is only used on out any express authority for the 
Good Fridays, and during storms at purpose, in almost all the Western 
seV.' churches, till it was established by the 

We see the farther progress of su- Council of Constance, in 1415.^ But 
perstition in the various methods that the custom of communicating in both 
were devised in order to prevent the 3 g^^ ^.^,^^„^^ "Histoire du Conciie," 1714, 

waste or abuse 01 the consecrated ele- l. ili. Sect, xxx p 253. By the same decree, the 

sacrament was to be received, fatting^ instead of 
I Hist, des Fapes, V. p. 499. (/*.) ^fur supper, xmless in caaes of necessity allowed 

3 Basnage^ II. p. 686. (P.) by the church. 
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kinds was still practised in several ferent colours of them/ and the di£Pe« 

places, and the !rope himself is said rent occasions on which thejare used; 

at one time to have administered the and they are all so necessary, that the 

wine to the deacons and ministers of smallest variation in the ritaal makes 

the altar, and to other persons of emi- the masses be deemed imperfect, 

nent piety, whom he tnought worthy As I observed before, that two masses 

of so great a pft. must not be celebrated on the same 

The Council of Trent confirmed that altar in the course of one day, and even 

of Constance, but left it to the Pope a priest cannot officiate at any altar 

to grant the use of the cup to those when a bishop has done it before him, 

whom he should think proper. Ac- they are now multiplied exceedingly, 

cordingly Pius IV. granted the com- The masses also are reckoned defective, 

munion in both kinds to those who unless the altar be covered with three 

should demand it, provided they pro- cloths, consecrated by the bishop, the 

fessed to believe as the church did in last of which must be longer than the 

other respects.^ The Bohemians also other; and it must, after au, be covered 

were allowed, with the Pope's consent, with a stuff of some particular colour, 

to make use of the cup. according to the festival on which it is 

The high reverence for the eucharist, used. But the altar must be stripped 

which was produced by the doctrine of of all its ornaments on (>ood Friday, 

transubstantiation, made a change in for reasons which may be seen in Baa- 

the posture of receiving it. For, till ncbge (I. p. 48), together with many 

the thirteenth century, all persons other superstitions observances relating 

had communicated stcmding, but about to the eucharist^ which I do not thiiJs 

that time the custom of receiving it it worth while to recite. 

kneeling came into use, and this is In the eleventh century there arose 

continued ever since in the Church of violent debates between tne Greek and 

Eiome, and from that in the Church of Latin Churches on account of the for- 

England. Frequent communion also mer using unleavened bread in the 

was now no more to be expected ; and, celebration of the eucharist. Such, 

indeed, so early as the tenth century, however, it is very evident, must have 

Itatherius,bishopofYerona, was obliged been the bread that oyir Saviour him- 

to order his priests to warn believers made use of in the institution, as there 

to come four times a year to the com- was no leaven to be had during the 

munion;^ and now the Catholics are whole season of Passover; and at length 

not required to communicate more than the Latin Church conformed to this 

once a year, and this is generally at custom. 

Easter. Considering the many gross abuses 

There are various other superstitious which prevailed with respect to the 

practices respecting the eucharist, in Lord's supper, after the time of Pas- 

the Church oiBrome, the origin of which chasius, it is no wonder that we meet 

it is iiot easy to trace. There are six with some persons who laid it aside 

several sorts of vestments belonging to altogether. This was the case with 

the officiating priest, and eight or nine the Pandicians in the ninth century, 

to the bishop, and there is not one of who considered both baptism and 

them but has some mysterious signifi- the Lord's supper as something figu- 

cation, and a corresponding separate rative and parabolical.^ This was ^so 

consecration ; not to mention tne dif- the case with some persons in France, 

in the beginning of the eleventh cen- 

1 Hlstolre des Papes, IV. p. 679. (P.) tury, and they were <K)ndemned at the 

9 Larroche, p. 187. (P.) In the Greek Church synods 01 Orleans, and again at Arras, 
^^ijbe laics are obliged to receive the hlessed 

Muxntment /our timcB a year," Smith's Account, » HosheVm,!!. p. VlV-VJ«, W Cent. ix. Pt ii. 

P' J^^» C3h. y. »cct. vL 
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in 1025.^ Also, in the twelfth century, that, in different parts of his writings, 
one Tanchelin' persuaded the people he contradicts himself on this subject.^ 
of Antwerp, and other persons in Flan- John Huss believed the doctrine of 
4ers, that receiving the Lord's supper transubstantiation and the real pre« 
was not necessary to salvation. But, sence; but in answer to a person who 
indeed, this he xnight do, without wish* had said that a priest, after his con* 
jng them to omit the celebration of it secration, was the Father of God, and 
altogether. the creator of God's body, he wrote a 

:* As little can we wonder that un- treatise to prove that Jesus Christ is 
lltetievers should take advantage of such the author of the transubstantiation, 
a doctrine as this, to treat the Christian and the priest only the minister of it.' 
|!eligion with contempt. Averroes, the It is remarkable, that with respect 
great freethinker of nis age, said that to most of the reformers from Popery 
Judaism was the reli^on of children, in the sixteenth century, the article of 
and Mahometanism that of hogs ; but the eucharist was the last in which 
he knew no sect so foolish and absurd they gained any clear light, the doctrine 
as that of the Christians, who adored of transubstantiatLon being that which 
what they ate.' they parted with, with peculiar reluc- 

tance, and in all public disputations 
their popish adversaries had more ad- 
....... vantage with respect to this than to 

any other subject. They advanced to 

the conferences with the utmost bold* 

SECTION rV. ^^^ when this was to be the subject 

of their disputation, having the pre- 
OP THB BECOVERT OP THE GENUiNB judiccs of their audieucc, and, in a great 
CHETSTiAN DOCTRINE CONCERNING measure thoso that were their adver- 
THE iord's SUPPER. ggjies too, ou their side. 

As the corruption of this doctrine took ,. ^<>^»J Luther rejected transubstan- 
plaxseveryeaSyintheChristianchurch, ^*^^?' he nevertheless retamed the 
£nd proceeded farther than any other, ^*"°? ^. *^« real presemeof ^ 
80 it wa« with great difficulty rectified; ^7 of Chnst m the euchanst; be- 
and, indeed, it^is in general but ver^ ^^T.^^l^* ^T^^ *^t ^^ n ^^^ 
im^rfectiyd^^^^ ^^^ ^ --P^^^^^^^^^^ 

wer^ impressed with an idea o? some! <^^ co^^^^^^on with them this article 

thing peculiarly mysterious and awful ^^ "^^J^t J^^'J • ' '"^ ^« ^^^P*? 

in tfc^oature of t£e eucharist, a« well *? explam his doctnpe on the subject 

as with a firm persuasion concemiug of the euchanst (which, to distmgms^ 

the divinity of Christ ^* ^^^°^ ^^^ ^^ *^® Papists, he caUed 
Wickliffe was late in settling his . «« , , tm * vj i.» /«% »-»*. t>« 

. . -1. X XT- T j» * Gilpin's life of him, p. d5. (P.) Brit. Biog. 

notion about the Lords supper; so i. pp. as, 46. 

6 L'Eiifant's History of the Coimcil of Con- 

* Fleuiy. (P.) stance, I. p. 432. (P.) *• Un certain pr^dicateur 

3 Or Tsmquelinufl. If the accounts of his de Boh^me avoit avanc^, q'uu pr6tre avant sa 

enormities are true, he must have been insane, premiere messe n'^toit qu'enfant de Dieu, mais 

fie was assassinated in 1125. See Nouv. Diet, qu'apr^s avoir officii il ^toit P^re de Dieu et 

• ffist. V. p. 497. Mosheim says he was a mystic, Cr6ateur du corps de Dieu. Jean Hus fit un 

but that probably *' blasphemies were falsely Trait6 pour r^futer une proposition si strange, 

charged upon him by a vindictive priesthood." quoiqu'elle ne fftt pas nouvelle, et il soutmt que 

Cent. xii. Pt. ii. Ch. v. Sect. ix. c*est J. C. qui est I'Auteur de la Transubstantia* 

» Memoires pour la Vie de Petrdrch,7II. p. 760. tion, et quele pr§tre n'en est que le TOi3BXstat'&, 

<P.) Averroes was a native of Cordova in Spain, en vertu des paroles ftiMswsaeoJwCis^r B.\.tk\.vcr^ 

where he died in 1226. See Nouv. Diet. Hut, I. L. iii. Beet. Am. ^e^ ^\ao ^ft^"^. ^. ^s^^- "^ 

p. 259. Bect.lxjd\i. Am»t,V;\4»YB'^'^'^»^^^»^^^' 
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conguheUmUaiion,) said, that *' as in a Oalyin was nmcH less rational. For 
red-liot iron, two distioct substances, he supposed that a certain divine virtae 
iron and frre, are nnited, so is the body or efficacy was commnnicated by Christy 
of Christ joined with the bread in the together with the bread and wine.* 
eucharist. ' Some Lntherans main- And he not only e):chtded Tidoas peiv 
tained, "that all the properties of the sons from comnmnion, bat likewise 
divine nature, and consequently its procured their banishment from thd 
omnipresence, were communicated to city.* • 
the numan nature of Christ by the We have a remarkable ezamj^ of 
hypostatic union" between them/ But the confidence of this Catholics on the 
these were more rigid than Luther him- subject of the eucharist, in the ^Eunons 
self, and it is supposed that being con- conference of Poissy, in 1561, held in 
winced hj the reasons of Melancthon, the presence of Charles IX. and Catha- 
he would have entertained the opinion rine of Medicis, in the court of France^ 
of tbe other reformers on this subject, if between a number of Popish and Pro- 
de&th had not prevented him.^ Carol- testant divines, of whom the cardinal 
gtadt, Luther's colleague, maintained of Lorraine was the principtal on the 
'/that the bread and wine were no more side of the Catholics, and Be2a on that 
than external fii^/ntf or ^m&oZ«, designed of the Protestants. The cardinal, in 
to excite in the minds of Christians the his speech on this subject, says, " We 
remembranceofthesufferings and death must always oppose these words, This 
of Idle Divine Saviour, and of the bene- is my body, to all ar^mentation, judg- 
fitisi which arise frotn it." ^ ments, and speculation of understand* 
It is remarkable that Zuinglius was ing, or hun^an spirit. They will be fire 
was much more rational than Luther and thunder to all consciences. . . . Let 
en this subject. For he, like Carolstadt, us beheve the Lord, and obey him in 
ocmsider^ the bread and wine as no all things and places ; let us not con- 
more than signs and symbols of the tradict him, because what he tells us 
bodj and blood of Christ, and that we seems absurd, improper, and contraij 
derive no benefit from the eucharist, to our senses and thoughts. Let his 
except what arises from the recollection word overcome everything, and be unto 
of the merits of Christ.* He " would us, as it is, the most precious thing; 
not allow to the ministers of the church That it befits us to do everywhere^ 
the power of excluding flagitious offen- but especially in the holy mjrsteriea. 
ders from its communion, ' but left all Let us not look only to the things we 
punishment to the civil magistrate.* ^ .„,. , ttt ooi r. 4. -^ « ^ « /^ « 

4t J.T. 1. 1 rr • i: r^^--.- A^ ^ccoitn*" Vol. III. p. S31. Cent. xvi. Sect.i. Ch.ii. 

Upon the whole, ZmngllUS seems to g^^t. xxi. Note [a]. Yet ZulngUus, according 

have thought as rationally on the sub- to the writer of Ridley's life, held the same 

lectof the eucharist as SocinUS, who opfadon with that bishop, who "always bcdleved 

jcuu vj. iMxo ^u^uuAxou »o K^^/^yuAuo, TT*»v 3^^ jjiaintained a Tcal prcsence by gMMje to fftlth, 

also COnsiaerea it merely as a COmme- and not a mere figure only." (Seentpro, p. 40, 

moration of the death of Christ.^ Note >«.) He adds, " there were some EzigUsh 

fanatics, such as John Webb, George Bo|)er, and 

Gregory Paske, who beUeved that the sacrament 

1 Mosheim, III. p. 831. (P.) Cent. xvi. Sect. 1. was only a bare sign of Christ's body, and nothing 

Ch. ii. Sect xxi. Note [z]. more than a remembrance of it.*^ Theae three 

a Ibid. IV. p. 75. (P.) Cent. xvi. Sect. iii. Pt. ii. fanatics, who were burned at Canterbury, at the 

Ch. ii. Sect. x. same time, in Maiy's reign, appear to have been 

3 Basuage, II. p. 331. (P.) better scripturiststaan Ridley, and to have antici- 

* Mosheim, III. p. 831. (P.) Cent. xvi. Sect L ■p&tedRoadly'B Plain Account. The opposite viewi 
Ch. ii. Sect. xxi. of these prelates of the same church discover how 

* Ibid IV. p. 76. (P.) Nil me in Cana, quam little the state can do to secure uniformity, when 
memoriam Chi'iiti. Cent. xvi. Sect. iii. Pt. ii. it quits its proper province and affects to estabUdi 
Ch. ii. Sect. x. Note [n]. religion. See the Life of Bishop Ridley, by 

« Ibid. IV. p. 115. (P.) Cent. xvi. Sect. iii. Glocester Ridley, 1763, pp. 664, 665, and Clarke^ 

Pt. ii. Ch. ii. Sect, xxxiii. Martyrologie, 1652, p. 159. 

7 Dr. Maclaine says, in a note to Mosheim, that « Mcsheim, p. 79. (P.) Cent. xvL Sect. iii. Pt. 
" the sentiments of Zuingle. . .were the same with ii. Ch. ii. Sect. xii. 
those maintained by Bisfafop Hoadly, in his Plain » Ibid. p. 115. (P.) Ibid, xxxiii. 
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see, but let us observe his word; for according to Christ's appointment, his 

his word is infallible, and cannot be death is shewed forth, and the worthy 

false nor deceive ns. On the contrary, receivers are, not after a corporal and 

onr senses are easily imposed npon, carnal manner, but by faith, made par- 

and deceive ns often. Since he said takers of his body and blood, with all 

then, This is my body, lefc us not its benefits, to their spiritual nonrish- 

donbt of it, but believe, obey, and look ment, and growth in grace." Agreeably 

upon him with the eyes of onr under- to these ideas, it is there said that, 

standing," &c.* "it is required of them that would 

On most other subjects the Popish worthily partake of the Lord's supper, 

advocates rather declmed the contest, that they examine themselves, of their 

but in this they thought they could knowledge to discern the Lord's body, 

triumph. This conference ended as all of their faith to feed upon him, of their 

others in those days did, without giving repentance, love and new obedience,lest, 

any satisfaction to either party. The coming unworthily, they eat and drink 

cardinal himself would have consented judgment to themselves." 

to an article on this subject sufficiently This article of superstition has great 

a^preeable to the Lutheran doctrine, hold on the minds of Dissenters in 

VIZ. That the substance of the body general, the Independents requiring 

and blood of Christ is in the eucharist ; before admission to communion, an ac- 

but his brethren would not admit of it, count of what fhey call an experience 

thinking it captious and heretical. ^ in religion, or the evidence of a man's 

It is the doctrine both of the Church having had what they deem to be a 
of England, and of the Establishment miraculous luo^'A; of grace upon his soul; 
in Scotland^ that some peculiar divine so that they can have reason to 
virtue is communicated with the eu- think that he is one of the electa and 
eharistical elements, when they are that he wUl not fall away. And on 
properly received, and therefore more this account many Dissenters have c^ctys 
preparation is enjoined foy receiving of preparation for receiving the Lord's 
xhis ordinance, than for attending pub- supper,' and they do not consider any 
Kc worship in general. In the twenty- person to be properly qualified to ad- 
fifth article of the Church of England minister either this ormnance, or bap- 
it is said, that " sacraments ordained tism, till he has been regularly or- 
of Christ, be not only badges or tokens dained, though they have no objection 
of Christian men's professions, but to his preaching all his life, if he 
rather they be certain sure witnesses, pleases, without that ceremony, or to 
and effectual signs of grace and God's attending upon his ministry in all other 
win towards us, by the which he doth respects. 

work invisibly in us, and doth not only It can also be from nothing but the 

otdcken, but also strengthen and con- remains of superstition, that the num- 

nrm our faith in him." ber of communicants, even among the 

In ^e Assembly's Shorter Catechism, most liberal of the Dissenters, is veiy 

** a sacrament " is defined to be " an smaU, seldom exceeding one in ten of 

holy ordinance, instituted hj Christ; the congregation; and very few as yet 

wherein, by sensible signs, Cftirist and bring their children to communion. On 

the benefit of the new covenant, are this subject Mr. Pierce wrote a very 

represented, sealed, and appHed to be- valuable tract, which has led many 

Hevers. The Lord's supper in particu- persons to think favourably of the prac- 

lax is said to be "a sacrament, wherein, tice, as the only effectual method of 

by giving and receiving bread and wine, securing the attendance of Christians 

in general, when they are crown up. * 
1 Laval's History of the Reformation to Franco, © » j o i- 

I. p. 536. (P.) 8 See [Rutt's Priestley] Vol. II. p. 30. 

i Ibid. p. 583. (P^ « Ibid. p. 837, and 27otes, and p. 338. 
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I would only advise the deferring of practice will correspond with onr seuti* 
commnnion till the children be of a ments.' 

proper age to be brought to attend i i^ the " Addnss, <m the Sulijeet of giring 
other parts of public worship, and till the Lord's Supper to Children,*' published in 
thftv ftftn bp madA fn iaiti \r\ f hA orAtS^To^ ^773, Dr. Priestley, adopting the opinicm of Mr. 

xney can oemaae to join m trie ceieora- p.^^^ declares himseW "fuUy satisfied that 

tion Wltn decency, so as to give no infaiU<ommuyiwn,Myrell9Minfant-hapti9m,'^na 
offence to others. This being a part tiie mait andent custom in the Christian 
^ IT T.» j.1. x^T church." He admits, however, that there is no 
OI ^ public WOrsnip, tnere cannot, i reference to such communion, in any writer be- 
think, be any reason for makinfr fore Cypriiin. To that communion, according to 
i\\Mn AATnmiiTJiVnfp ii+ ur\ «««.li*or t-'TPrian. infants, in the strictest sense of the 

inem a)mmunicate at an earlier ^^^^^^^^ i^^^i^ti^ partake, without waiting 

age ; and to make them do it at any tm they could be supposed "to join in the cele- 

period before it be properly an act of bration." (See wpm, p. us. Notes.) 

ii . .,, '^n*^ J «** «^ w V I know notof any Christian society who iwucttse 

tneir own, will equally secure their infarU-coi»m.uniony even with Dr. fttestley's 
attendance afterwards, which is the qualifications, nor of any who now advocate his 

object to be aimed at It is having JP^JS^^^ '^l^^'Zi:::^^^!^ 

nad no particular fixed time for he- for their authority on the same argumoits from 

ai^ma to conmmmcate, that has 2?t^'Jt«iJ?rf N^rSSi.'^^'^rtSS 

been tne reason OI its bemg so gene- I had the pleasure of an acquaintance, held the 

rally neglected as it has been witn us. s*^® opinion of infawt-eommvMion with Mr. 

IAoffm* 'n^xrat^f T>/x^a«.a-.. ♦1»«4. ,*« Pierce and Dr. Priestley; but I am not aware 

flatter myselt, however that m t^at he overwrote on the subject, or that his 

due time, we shall think rationally opinion was entertained by any individual or 
on this, as well as on other subjects •ocietyinhisreligiou8<»nn«rt;ioi^ Mr N wo^d. 
-. 1 X* X r\\. • rr '1. J asA^js.\jw of course, lay no stress on the Ca2vmt<ttc custom 

relating to Uiinstiamty, and that our of requiring an exp«r»€}iec 



PART VII. 

.THE HISTOEY OF OPINIONS EELATING TO BAPTISM. 

• 

THE INTEODUOTION'. performed, by dipping the whole body 

m the water. 
'The rite of "baptism was perhaps first As this rite is usually called the 
practised by John, whose commission haptism of rejpentance, it was j^robably 
Irom God,was to baptize ttw^o repentance intended to represent the purity of 
all who should profess themselves to be heart and life which was required of 
his disciples. Our Saviour himself was all who profess themselves to be Cluris- 
baptized, and probably all the apostles, tians ; and therefore a declaration of 
who, by his directions, baptized others, faith in Christ, and also of repentance» 
even in his lifetime ; and m his giving was always made by those who pre* 
Hs commission to them, he commanded sented themselves to be baptized, at 
them to baptize, as well as disciple, all least, if it was required of them. No- 
nations. Accordingly we find, in the thing more, therefore, seems to have 
book of Acts, that all who were con- been meant by baptism originally, than 
verted to Christianity, Jews as well as a solemn declaration of a man's being 
Gentiles, were received into the Chris- a Christian, and of his resolution to 
tian church by baptism ; and at that live as becomes one; and very far was 
time this rite appears to have been it from being imagined, that tiiere was 
generally, though probably not always any peculiar virtue in the rite itself. 
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It was considered a§ laying a man under brazen vessels, but also of couches, 

obligation to a virtuous and holy life, Also, as in the Old Testament we often 

as the profession of Christianity neces- read of 8]pHnkling with water, as Num. 

sarily does, but not as of itself making xix. 13, 18 ; Ezek. xxxvi. 25 ; and it 

any person holy. is referred to in the New, Heb. ix. 19, 

It IS certain that, in very early times, where we read, " And Moses sprinkled 

there is no particular mention made of both the book of the law, and all the 

any person being baptized by sj^rinh- people ;'* I think it most probable, that 

ling only, or a partial application of when great numbers were baptized at 

water to the body ; but as, on the other the same time, the water '^vas aj^plied 

hand, the dipping of the whole body is in this manner, the practice being 

not expressly prescribed,* and the moral sufficiently familiar to J ews. 
emblem is the same, viz. that of cleam,- Ijj the three first centuries, it was 

ness or 'purity, produced by the use of not uncommon to baptize persons at 

water, we seem to be at liberty to apply the hour of death, and in this case 

the water either to the whole body, or they certainly did not dip the whole 

to part of it, as circumstances shall body. Epijjhanius speaks of a Jewish 

make it conveuient.* The Greek word patriarch being baptized by a Christian, 

fiawridoi certainly does not always imply who was introduced in the disguise of 

a dij)ping of the whole body in water, a phvsician, on account of his being 

For it is applied to that kind of wash- unwilling that his relations should 

ing which the Pharisees required before know it ; and the water was brought 

eating. See Luke xi. 38 ; Mark vii. by a servant, as if it had been for some 

4.^ We read in the same evangelist of other pui*pose.* Whether the story be 

the baptism not only of cups, pots and true or false, it equally shows that the 

, ^ ^ . , minds of Christians in that age, were 

JJ^'X,'T'«»Si.^cir,^™u?^*''S ?ot Bhocked at the idea of baptmng 
baptism ?" and resolves, that, " on the whole, m a manner which must have been 
^tS2?t °! baptism is evidently favoured by nearly as it is now used, and that such 

scripture examples, though not required by ex- s j ic • 1 -l j.« xj. 

press precept." Yet, how can we better under- '^a-S deemed a SUmCient bapusm. It 
stand a precept of the scripture than by ob- is said, indeed, by SOme, that the 

^^H.. fS?i^r/o?SS}l'r«l"r'a Z Eunomians made this change in the 

which ** succeeds circumcision ;" yet, referring nte of baptism ; thinking it indeccnt 




Ta^Baptism, therefore only uncovered them to the 




exposed ; though they have not wanted very ^gre a branch of the Arians, it is not 

specious excuses of utility or convenience f -u -li xtl x xi /^ xi. i* ^i 

» See a Note in toe. added to the 4th edition of probable that the Catholics, as tney 

^9 Improved Vernon, Yet Hammond ("Annot. were called, WOuld adopt the CUStom 

in Hark vii. 4") says, as quoted by Gale, that a.^^ ♦i,«»v» tj ««;;!«« ;V *i.« ^««-4.:^« 

"thowordsignifiesthewMhingof aDyp^,as ^^^P them. Besides, it the practice 

the hands, hero, hj way of immersion in water, of immersion had always been thought 

as that is o^^posed to affusion, or pouring water absolutely necessary to baptism, it is 

upon them f'^and that **the baptum of cups, is ""o"*"*'^^ "^^^°*'«'J Z*" ""FV*°^» *" " 

putting into water, all over, rinsing them." Jte- ^0"" probable that the Uhnstians 01 

•i$*^«?"l^* ^^^^» ^"^^^ PP.^i5a, 162. See also that age would have ever departed 

Wall's 2)c'«nc«, pp. 109-113. Le Clerc's version is, r,^^ i? a„ „„,x«»o4-;+,V« ;^r.i««aX>l 

"Ilsnemanicnt point nonplus qu'ilsn'aient ^^^ "• -^^ suprstltion mcreased, 




universally signifies, as far as my observation 

has extended, to dip entirely under water.'* Plain 

and Short Account, p. 10. See a lar^fe enumera- * Hoar; xxx. Opera, I. p. 128. (P.) 

tion of passages from tha ancients, by Qale. * See Jortin's Remarks, 1752, II. p. 282. (P,) 

B^fUelioM, pp. 95-129, Ed. 1805, II. p. 128. 
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diminish, witli respect to everything they did it in ord^ to express, m a 
that was of a ceremonial nature. stronger manner, their own humilia- 

It has been much debated whether tion and contrition. Jonah iii. 7, 8. 
mfants were considered as proper sub- Agreeably to these prevailing id.eas, 
jects for baptism in the primitive though circumcision was a relidious 
church.* Now, besides, that we are rite, instituted as a symbol of the 
not able to trace the origin of infant covenant between God and the de- 
baptism, and therefore are necessarily scendants of Abraham by Isaac and 
carried back into the age of the apos- Jacob, yet, not only was Ishmael cir- 
tles for it, a controvert arose prettv cumcised, but also all the slaves of 
early in the Christian church, which Abraham, who had no interest what- 
would naturally have led some persons ever in the promises made to him. 
to deny the antiquity of the practice. The application of this rite, there- 
if they could ; and considermg the fore, to Ishmael, and to the slaves of 
state of opinions and practices with Abraham, was no more than a neces- 
respect to things of a similar nature, sary appendage to the circumcision of 
it is natural to suppose that the Abraham himself, as master of the 
primitive Christians would baptize family. It was hia own act only, and 
mfants as well as adult persons.^ therefore the consent of Ishmael or of 

With respect to this subject, I cannot the slaves cannot be supposed to have 
think that writers have attended so been in the least degree necessary, 
much as they ought to have done to From the same fact we must also con- 
the power of a master of a family (the elude that circumcision, as such, could 
'patria potestas) in the East, and par- not express any interest that. the sub- 
ticularly have not considered how far jects of it had in the things signified 
his own character and profession by it; for then Ishmael and the slaves 
usually affected his wife, his children, of Abraham woxdd have had an equal 
and his servants, and indeed every- interest in them.' 
thing that belonged to him. When There can be no doubt but that 
the Ninevites repented, they made when the Jews in future ages made 
even their cattle to fast, and wear converts to their religion, they obliged 
sackcloth, as weU as themselves; not every master of a family both to 
that they could consider their cattle submit to this rite himself, and like- 
as having any occasion to repent, but wise to see that aJl his household, or 

1 See a -View of the Chief Arguments for and ^U that depended Upon him, did the 

against Infant Baptism." Doddridge, Lect. same. For the same reason, whatever 
^"^;:*'^ ^ ?***^°P. '^^^Kt "^^^ej^y.^f other rite had been enjoined them, and 

I*rophesying," Sect. xvin. He there quotes the v. 'x-lj jxt. 

very extraordinary ** testimony of a learned wnatever it nacl expressed, tne same 

Psedo-baptist, Ludovietis Viwg, who, in his an- people WOUld, nO doubt, havo applied 

notations upon St. Austin, De Civit, Jkuh. i. li :« +i.« „„«,a :*>Aie,^.^-^i-w*n4-,^ •«,»«;■» <m. 

c.xxvii. &mimB NeminemniHaduitumantiquitus J* "} ^^ samc indiscnminate manner, 
toiere baptizari," No. xxv. ad An. Ed. 2, p. 821. to the master of the family, and to all 

oir/^^^r'or^^f^M^Si-f^'- ^ to^^t^old. It was natural. W 

fence, 1720, appear to contain all that can now he ^OTB, lOr tne apostles, and Other Jews, 




respecting the arguments J ^ ^ ... 

immersion of Adults, as the only Christian bap- token of the profession of Christianity 




given the argument from tradition all the force it as a substitute for circumcision, and 

^ A'be aith^rea?ly and latest opinion upon succeeding in the place of it, whioh it 
this subject appears to have been, that "the IS never said to do in the ScriptureS, 

^ptism of children is to bo considered as one {hough some have been led bv some 

nart of a man s own profession of Christianity." **^^"5 »«***» uonrv* »/vi^u *«%* mj^ bvuav> 

-&«/Bu^^iriWe5ae7j VoL ii.p. 8S5, andNote. Circumstances of resemblance in the 
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two rites to imagine that this was the tracted. Now, an argument derived 

cai^e. According to tlie general idea8» from the nniform practice of the 

and the estabhshed custom of the primitive Christians cannot but be 

Jews and other Asiatics, in similar allowed to have considerable weighty 

cases, they would not have thought of as an evidence of its having been a 

adopting any other practice than that practice of the apostolical times, and 

of infant baptism, without particular naving the sanction of apostolical 

directions. authority. It is from the evidence of 

Accordingly, we find in the Scrip- tradition only, deduced from tiie uii« 

tures, that the jailor, on professing his interrupted practice of the Christian 

faith in Christ, was baptized, he and churches, that we now set apart not 

all hie. Acts zvi. 33 ; and that Lydia the seventh but the first day of the 

was baptized and all her household, week, for the purpose of public wor*- 

ver., 16 J Now it is certain that to a ship. There is no express autiiority 

Jew these phrases would convey the for this in the New Testament, 

idea of the children, at least, if not of Tertullian, indeed, advises to defer 

the domestic slaves, having been bap- baptism till persons be of age to ba 

tized, as well as the head of the family. Christians, lest it should brmg their 

A Broman also could not have under- sponsors into danger ; alleging also, 

stood them to imply less than all who that tlieir innocent age had no need to 

were subject to what was called the hasten to the remission of sins.^ But 

patria potestas, he nowhere ir^inuates that infant 

It also appears to me to be very baptism was not even the universal 

evident from ecclesiastical history, and custom of his time, or that it had been 

the writings of the Christian fathers, an innovation; which, in pleading 

that infant baptism was the uniform against it, he might naturaUy have 

practice of the primitive Christians, been expected to insist upon. He was 

and continued to be so till, along with onlv ofiended at the too great readiness 

other superstitious notions, they got with which all persons were admitted 

tl^ idea of the efficacy of baptism as to baptism, when some of them were 

mteh to wash away sins, and conse- afterwards a disgrace to their profes* 

quently of the peculiar safety of dying sion. He therefore advises to defer it 

presently after they were bapl^zeC '^ cbU cases, and in that of in&nts 

^ef<n<e any firesh gmlt cordd be con- also. - ^ 

If we trace the progress of this afiair 

1 See [Butt's Priestley] Vol. II. p. 334. Tet it a little farther, we shall find that when. 




of the Ruler at ClEipemauxn, (John iv.) that he yrAs made of slaves, as being of the 

^^^S:^.f^'!"Qu;^t^t^ same species .nth their master. ^ 

house or household is often used where none are equally interested With them in the 

meant but iwch as are come to years of under- privileges and promises of the ffOSpd, 

standing. For example, John iv. 53, -»inM«(/' 6«- F**J"^&^.""^ rty o^o v* «*x« gvo^/w*, 

litved and his whole house; Acts xriii. 8, CHspus ana especially when, m conse(}uence OI 

...believed on the lord vnfh all his hotue. Of the this, they acquired more civil rightSi 

^1»^ ?L''"or'ja»^.^tpSS a«d were aUowed to act for themselvea 

«nd SUas ' spake the word of the Lord to him, more than they had done, they were, 

and to all that were in his house.' If aU the considered as having religious interests 

families in Great Britain were obliged to take an /. j. t_ • a t j j ^ xi. x* r 

oath of allegiance, any man who should hereafter 01 tueir own. inaeea, in the time 01 

read our history, would make a very wrong in- the Romans, slaves, being of different 

jV^^ or t^mi^, ^^Jm. ^1h"^ nations, were aUowed (agreeably to the 

Administered to childrni." Plain Account ot Bap- 

tism, in Letters to Bishop Hoadly, 1758, Ed. 2, 3 De Baptismo, Sect, xviii. Opera, p. 231. (P.) 

1766, pp. 99, 100. See also Wakefield's " Plain a See [Butt's Priestley] VoL IL p. S84; and 

•ad Snort Account,*' p. 24. Kote. 



\ 
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genius of tHe pagan system) to practise sncli, I am nnder, to educate my cliil- 
some of their peculiar religious rites ; dren, and also to instruct my servants, 
and a great many of the first Christian in the principles of the Christian reli- 
conyerts were slaves ; their masters, at gion. In this view of the ordinance of 
that time, not finding themselves or baptism, infants are indirectly inte* 
their interest affected by it, and there- rested in it, whether they adhere to the 
fore not taking any umbrage at it. professions of Christianity, and thereby 

It happened, also, that the power of secure tiiie blessings of it when they 
a father over his children was much less become adults, so as to think and act 
in these Northern nations of Europe, for themselves, or not. 
than it was in the East, or among the It is possible that, at this time, and 
Bomans, with whom, likewise, it sen- in these parts of the world, we may 
sibly declined. On this account, and not see so much reason for any positive 
also because, from the veiy first pro- institutions ; but with the Jews, and 
mulfi^ation of Christianity, it coold not indeed throughout all the East, nothing 
but be manifest, that persons were in- is more common than to express sen- 
terested in it, as indvoidAials, and not timents and purposes by appropriated 
as members of families, or societies, I actions. Now, washing with watw so 
make no doubt but that, in general, if naturally expresses punty of heart, and 
there were adult children or slaves in is a thing so agreeable in itself, espe- 
a family, at the time that the master cially in hot countries, we cannot 
professed himself a Christian, they wonder it should be made choice of 
were not baptized without their own to denote the profession of a religion 
oonsent; but no consideration, that can which brings men under the strictest 
be supposed to have occurred either to obligations to repent and reform their 
Jews or Eomans, could have led them lives ; and particularly that John the 
to make the same exception in favour Baptist, whose immediate business it 
of infants. was to preach repentance, should be 

Considering how very different are directed to enjoin it. 
the ideas and customs of these times. Whether baptism be of earlier anti- 
and these parts of the world, from quity than John the Baptist, I have 
those which prevailed among the Jews, not been able to satisfy myself. Mai* 
when baptism was instituted, the pe- monides and the earliest Jewish writers 
culiar reasons for applying it to infants speak of solemn baptism as a necessary 
have, in a great measure, ceased. But attendant on circumcision, whenever 
still, as the practice is of apostolical any new converts were made to their 
authority, 1 it appears to me that rehgion, and also as a practice that was 
no innovation ought to be made in it immemorial among them. But whether 
by any power whatever ; but that we it was tacitly implied in the original 
ou^ht rather to preserve those ideas institution of circumcision, or whether 
which originally gave a propriety to it, it had been adopted afterwards, a» 
especially when there is nothing un- naturally expressive of the new con- 
natural m them. For my own part, I verts cleansing themselves from the 
endeavour to adhere to the primitive impurities of their former state of 
ideas above mentioned, and therefore Heathenism, it was probably the cus- 
I consider the baptizing of my chil- tom of the Jews in the time of our 
dren, not as directly implying that Saviour. 

they have any interest in it, or in the If this was the case, and the Jews 
things signified by it, but as a part of did both circumcise and baptize all that 
my own profession of Christianity, and were capable of it, when families were 
consequently as an obligation which, as converted to their religion, there was 

. TWs qoesaon murt, at le«t. be «g«ded .. ^^ ^^'^ less reason for explaining ^e 
(tuitui/iuttce. nature and the use of the nte on tha 
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first mention of it, or for describing band is sanctified by tbe wife, . . . elsfr 
more particularly than has been done, were yonr children nnclean, but now 
who were the proper subjects of bap- are they holy," more naturally than by 
tism. And we may rather suppose supposmg that, as by hoh/ the Jews 
that our Lord would have expressly meant devoted to Ood, so by a cUld 
restricted the application of it to adult being holy, they meant that it had & 
persons, if he had intended that the riffht to the ceremonies of their holy 
prevailing custom should be altered, religion. As therefore a child born of 
Consequently, when a master of a one Jewish parent had a right to cir- 
family was converted to Christianity, cumcision, so a child bom of one 
he would, of coui-se, be required to Christian parent had a right to bap- 
baptize all his household, and consider tism. Indeed, I do not see what other 
himself as bound to instruct them in rationalvmeaning can be assigned to th© 
the principles of the religion that he holiness of a child,* 
professed. It is remarkable that the Christians 
If any controversy was ever calcu- in Abyssinia repeat their baptism an- 
lated to bring a fact of this nature to nually, on the festival of Epiphany.' 
light, it was that of Pelagius and Austin 

about original sin, in which the latter * ^___^ 
maintained, that baptism was necessary 
to wash it away, the second spiritaal 

birth counteracting the effects of the SECTION I, 
first carnal birth. Now the utmost 

that Pelagius appears to have repUed ^^ ^he opinions and pbactices op thb 

on this subject was, that infant baptism christians bjilating to baptism, till 

was not necessary. But he did not pre- ^^^ reformation. 

tend to say that the practice was not There is this difference with respect to 

then universal, or that it had not always the corruptions of the rite of baptism, 

been so. Nay, Austin says that it was , ... , ... ,.,, .. 

jv^ •'i.' jv* j. ' After a large exposition of this passage, Mr. 

agreed between mm and Jus opponent, Waki field says, " if baptism made cWldren holy, 
that infants ought to be baptized, and the fears of the Corinthians were needless... be- 

that they differed only about the rea- ^VlS^^bSSmette^Stlpt^Sa*!''^ 

son why tney were to be baptized.^ that we must not conclude the holiness of sucb 

We also find no trace of its being chUdren tobe the consequence of baptism but 

XT- "Lx xT_ J J.T- 1- j.» i» -i.!- j.i_ of something else, and that is, if we may take 

tnOUgnt that trie baptism OI either the st. Paul's word for it, the being bom of Christiaxk 

master of a family, or of his household, parents." Plain and Short Account, pp. 54-64. 

on their first profeBsion of Christianity ^ «IS d/i °«S^ §S^;' SS '^^Zt 

might suffice for their descendants ; and ceux de leur religion saints; c'est-a-dire consacres 

thouffh the Jews did not repeat that *%"/ «* ^^ autres imotir* et wm««. Ceux 

baptism which acCOmpamecL Circum- solent pour Juifs d'extraction, comme si leur 
ciision, yet the circumcision itself was P^ et leur mM« avoient 6t6 Juifs ; et il en ftoit 
•M-nAofWI rm arrar^ molft a/^ +V»q+ if +Vio Q® m6me dc ccux qui ^toicut d'un pfere Grec et 

repeated on every male, so that it the ^.^^^ f^^^^ j^i;j ^^^^ Timothie ; pourvft 

Christians m the primitive times had n^nmoinsquecesenfansembrassassentla religion 

been influenced by any analogies be- Judaique." ^ouv Tut. p. 143. See also Gales 
tween the Jewish religion and their a Geddes's chunh Bistory of Ethiopia, 160«; 

own, they would rather have been led p. 83. (P.) " They are said to have ^vers forma 

to repeat the rite of baptism mth re- f^^^i^^^J^^rotj'^fxS^ 

Spect to their children, than to dlSCOn- baptize thee ; Come thou to baptism. They csr- 

mine it cimicise both males and females, and all are 

^^ jV T i -LI X • X X baptized every year, on the feast of Epiphany. 

Lastly, I am not able to interpret They hold that men derive their souls, no less 

1 Cor. vii. 14, "The unbelieving hus- thantheirbodles, from their parents; and that 

the children of Christian parents, and especially 
1 J)€ Verbis Apoitoli Sermo, xiii. Opera, X. of a Christian mother, are saved, notwithstand- 
p. 818. (P,) ^ ^^^7 <^® without baptism." 
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and those of the Lord's supper, that that baptism washed away tdn^ a field 

though they both be^an about the was opened formuchseducingeloquence 

same time, those relatmg to baptism on the subject, which could not fail to 

w^e perhaps the earlier of the two, confirm and increase the pi^vailin^ 

and the progress of superstition, in con- superstition. Chrysostom, spesiking m 

sequence of this corruption, was rather baptism, says, " When you are come 

more rapid in the first century of Chris- to the bed of the Holy Spirit, to the 

tianity, it was by no mean so afterwards, portico of grace, to the dreadful and 

For after the time of those who are more desirable bath, throw yourselyes upon 

properly called fathers^ we find no the ground, as prisoners before a 

material alteration in the rite of bap- king."* 

tism itself (though the business of c<m- Superstitious practices, similar to 

firmation grew out of it) whereas, we those which followed the corruption of 

have seen that the most material ad- the doctrine of the eucharist, did not 

ditions were made to the doctrine of fail to accompany this undue reverence 

the eucharist, so late as the ninth cen- for the water of baptism. We find 

tury. that in the third century the novi- 

ia. the age immediately following dates returned from baptism adorned 

that of the apostles, wefindtnat&ap^t^m with crowns, and clothed with white 

and regeneration were used as synony- garments, in token of their victory 

mous terms ; and whereas, originally, over sin and jbhe world. If they scru- 

the pardon of sin was supposed to be pled eating before they received the 

the consequence of that rerormation of eucharist, they made a great scruple 

life which was only promised at baptism, of washing after baptism. They would 

it was now imagined that there was not do it till the end of the week ; and 

something in the rite itself, to which immediately after baptism they wiped 

that grace was annexed ; and in general the bodies of the catechumens lest a 

it seems to have been imagined that drop of the sacramental water should 

this sanctifymg virtvs was in the water, fall to the ground. They went to 

and in no other part of the ordinance church on the Sunday to put off their 

as administered by the priest. white garments, and to receive what' 

Tertullian says, that the Holy Spirit was called the ahhdion. 

was always given in baptism; and yet It was even believed that a miracle 

he expressly denied that it was be- was wrought on the water that was 

stowed by the laying on of hands, drawn on the day of Epiphany, be-i 

This writer says farther, that the Spirit cause Jesus Christ had been baptized 

of God descends upon the water of at that time. They carried it with 

baptism, like a dove. Cyprian adds, respect, to their houses, after it had 

that the adorable Trinity is ineffably been consecrated ; it was kept witii 

in baptism. Paulinus says, that the care, and Chrysostom said that it 

water conceives and contains God ; would keep sweet many years.'* Thier 

Chrysostom, that the water ceases to water was even given instead of the 

be what it was before, and is not fit for eucharist, to ^mtents who were not 

drinking, but is proper for sanctifying, entirely reconciled to the church ; and 

He says that the Christian baptism is Austin says, the catechumens among 




power of forgiving sin. * And not the body 

Austin adds, that it touches the body holy than the other aliments, because 

and purifies the heart.' it is a sacrament." He says, at the 

Christians having now got the idea same time, that the catechumens are 

1 Horn. xxiv. Opera, I p. 312. (P.) 8 ibid. p. 139. (P.) 

« Basnage, HUtoirt, I. p. 138. (P.) « Horn. xxiv. Opera, I. p. 811. (P.) 
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sanetified by the sign of the cross, and tion, and the imposition of hcmds; 
by the imposition of hands, which had the nnction, probably, referring, in a 
also been made appendages of baptism symbolical manner, to their prepara- 
at that time.^ It appears by a pas- tion for a spiritual combat; and in 
sage in Austin, that the African Chris- applying the oil the priest touched the 
tians usually called baptism salvation, head or the forehead in the form of a 
and the eucharist Ufe, preferring the cross. TertuUian is the first who men- 
former to the latter. tions the signing with the sign of the 

When once it was imagined that a cross, but only as used in private, and 
person newly baptized was cleansed not in public worship; and he par- 
from all sin, it is no wonder that many ticularly describes the custom of bap- 
persons deferred this sanctifying rite tizing, without mentioning it. . Indeed, 
as long as possible, even till they ap- it does not aj)pear to have been used 
prehended that they were at the point in baptism till the latter end of the 
of death. We find cases of this kind fourth or fifth century ; but then we 
at the beginning of the third century, find great virtue ascribed to it. Lac- 
Oonstantme the Great was not bap- tantius, who lived in the beginning of 
tized till he was at the last gasp, and the fourth century, says, the aevTl 
in this he was followed by his son Con- cannot approach those who have the 
stantius; and two of his other sons, heavenly mark of the cross upon 
Constantine and Constans, were killed them, as an impregnable fortress to 
before they were baptized. defend them ; ^ but he does not say it 

When baptism was administered to was used in baptism, 
persons near the point of death, the After the Council of Nice, Chris- 
patient must generally have been in tians added to baptism the ceremonies 
bed, and consequently the ceremony of exorcism, and adjurations, to make 
could not have been performed by im- evil spirits depart from the persons to 
mersion; and it appears in the history be baptized. They made several sign- 
of Novatian, that this was actually ings with the cross, they used to light 
the case. On these occasions, the candles, they gave salt to the baptized 
wnction, and other ceremonies which person to taste, and the priest touched 
had been added to the simple rite of nis mouth and ears with spittle, and 
baptism, were omitted ; but they were also blew and spit upon his face.* At 
performed afterwards, if the sick per- that time also baptized persons were 
fOQ recovered. We even find that, made to wear white garments till the 
pfftther than omit baptism entirely, it Sunday following, as was mentioned 
was usual to baptize persons who were above. They had also various other 
actually dead. Epipnanius, Chrysos- ceremonies, some of which are now 
torn, and Theodoret, observe, that this abolished, though others of them re- 
pustom prevailed in some places in main in the Church of Bome to this 
(hdr time.* day. Blowing in the face, putting 

After the age of Justin Martyr, we salt in tiie mouth, giving milk and 
nd many admtions made to the rite honey, and also kissing the baptized 
of baptism. It was then the custom persons, and making them abst^ for 
to give the person baptized milk and some time from wine, are now no longer 
honey, and to abstain from washing, in use. The reason of these ceremomes 
all the remainder of the day, for may be pretty easily conceived. I 
which Tertullian says they had no 

authority from the Scripture, but only " inst. L. iv. c. xxvU. p. 439. (P.) ** Quanto 
from tradition. They also added unc- *^5"*^ ^* d»monibu8 hoc signum aciet, qui 

Mx/ui. uxuvukULv/u. a.u9j wxov orvLiAvu. wivu vident quateniis adjurati per Christum de cor- 

poribus, quse obsederint, f ugiant." Dt Mirandit 

> De PeceatorumMerUis. L. iv. C. zxvi. Opera, per Crude Virtutem effectie, ac de JkemottibMe. Op. 
VILp.ni. (P.) 1.345. ^ 

a Baanage, HUtoire, I. p. 13T. (P.) < See Hiet e^f Pop. 1735, 1, p. lU. 
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shall, therefore, only observe, that the tics, not having the same God, or the 
salt was nsed as a symbol of parity same Christ, with the orthodox, tbeir 
and wisdom ; and that exorcism took baptism was not valid. Cyprian called 
its rise from the Platonic notion that a synod at Carthage, in which it was 
evil demons hovered over human sonls, determined, that no baptism was valid 
seducing them to sin. out of the Catholic church, and there- 
in a decree of the Council of Lao- fore, that those who had been heretics 
dicea, held in the year 36^, mention should be re-baptized. But Stephen, 
is made of two anointings, one with the bishop of £rome, did not approve 
simple oil before baptism, and the other of this decision, and by degrees his 
with ointment (f»v/M)) after baptism; opinion, which continued to be that 
and it is there expressed that the first of the Church of Rome, became every- 
unction was for the participation of where prevalent. Indeed, when so 
the Holy Spirit, that the water was a much stress was laid on baptism it- 
symbol of death, and that tiie oint- self, it would have introduced endless 
ment, which was applied with the sign anxiety if much doubt had remained 
of the cross, was for the seal of the about the power of administering it. 
covenant.^ This latter unction we Having given this account of the 
shall find was afterwards reserved for corruption of the doctrine of baptism, 
the bishops, and became the subject and the principal abuses and supersti- 
of a distinct sacrament in the Church tions witn respect to the practice of it, 
of Rome, called confirmation, I shall go over what fartner relates to 
Originally the bishop only, or the the subject, according to the order of 
priests by ms j>ermission, administered administration. 

baptism, as, with his leave, they also When Christians, from a fondness 

performed any other of his functions ; for the rites and ceremonies of Pagan- 

but it appears from Tertullian that, in ism, and a desire te engage the respect 

his time, laymen had, in some cases, of their heathen acquaintance for the 

the power of baptizing. This baptism, religion which they had embraced, 

however, we may be assured, required began te adopt some of the maxims 

the confirmation of the bishop, and and rites of their old religion, they 

would not be allowed but in case of seem te have been more particularly 

necessity, as at the seeming approach struck with what related to the mi/a- 

of death, &c. At a synod at Elvira, teries, or the more secret rites of flbe 

in 306, it was allowed that a layman, pagan religion, to which only few per-^ 

provided he had not been married a sons were admitted, and those undei^ 

second time, might baptize catechu- a solemn oath of secrecy. In conse- 

mens in case of necessity ; but it was quence of this disposition, both the 

ordered that, if they survived, they positive institutions of Christianity, 

should be brought to the bishop for baptism and the Lord's supper, were 

the imposition of hands. Afterwards, converted inte mysteries, Christians 

when the bounds of the church were afiecting great secrecy with respect to. 

much enlarged, the business of baptiz- the mode of administering them, and 

ing was left almost entirely to the no person could then be admitted to 

priests, or the country bishops, and attend the whole of the pubHc worship 

the bishops of great sees only con* before he was baptized; but all who 

firmed afterwards. were classed witn the catechumens 

Great doubts were raised in early were dismissed before the celebration 

times about the validity of baptism of the eucharist, which closed the 

as administered by heretics. Tertul- service. 

lian, before he became a Montanist, Farther, those who were admitted 

wrote a treatise to prove that here- te the heathen mysteries had certain 

« Suour, A. D. 864. (P.) Signs or symbols delivered to them, by 
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which they might know each other, so It should seem, from the Acts of the 
that by declaring them they might Apostles, that it was sufficient to the 
loQ admitted into any temple, and to ceremony of baptism to say, J baptize 
the secret worship and rites of that into the na/me of Jesus Christ, But we 

f'od whose symbols they had received, soon find that the form of words used, 
n imitation of this,* it occurred to the Matt, zxviii. 19, was strictly adhered 
Christians to ma^e a similar use of to, at least in the third century, viz. I 
the Apostles* Creeds or that short baptize thee in the na/me of the Father, 
declaration of faith which it had been the Soui and the Holy Qhost, It ap- 
usual to require of persons before they pears, however, that at the time of 
were baptissed. This creed, therefore, Justin Martyr, they did not always 
(which does not appear to have been confine themselves to these particular 
published, and indeed was altered &om words, but sometimes added others by 
time to time, as particular heresies way of explanation. For though these 
arose in the church,) they now began precise words occur in one account of 
to call a symbol, affecting to conceal baptism by this writer, in another he 
it from the Pagans, and not revealing speaks of baptism, " Into the name of 
it even to the catechumens themselves, Jesus Christ, who was crucified by 
except just before they were baptized ; Pontius Pilate, and into the name of 
and then it was delivered to them as the Holy Spirit, who foretold by the 
a symbol by which they were to know holy_ prophets everything relating to 
one another. Christ." * But perhaps this explana- 

Cyprian says, "that the sacrament tion might be only intended for the use 
of faith, that is the creed, was not to of his readers, and not given by him as 
be profaned or divulged," for which he a form of words that was used in the 
cites two texts of scripture, the one, administration of baptism itself. 
Proverbs xxiiL 9, " Speak not in the We find very little mention made of 
ears of a fool, for he will despise the baptism, from the time of those who 
wisdom of thy words;" and the ether, were generally called fathers, that is. 
Matt. vii. 6, " Give not that which is from the age of Austm to the Befor- 
holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye your mation. Indeed I have hardly met 
pearls before swine," &c. Ambrose most with anything on the subject worth 
patheticallyexhorte to the utmost vigi- reciting. 

lancy, to corneal the Christian mys- It soon became a maxim, that as 
teries, and in particular to be very baptism was a sacrament that was to 
** carefid not By incautiousness to be used only once, it was exceedingly 
revegd the secrets of the Creed, or the wrong to re-baptize any person ; and it 
Ijord*s Prodfer.**^ This last appears veiy is pleasant to observe the precaution 
extraordinary, as the Lord's Prayer is that Pope Boniface hit upon to prevent 
contained in iiie gospels, where it might this in dubious cases. In his statutes 
be seen by any person. ^ or instructions he says, " They whose 

In the second century, baptism was baptism is dubious, ought without 
performed publicly only twice in the scruple to be baptized, with this pro- 
year, viz. on Easter and Whit-Sunday, testation, I do not re-baptize thee, but 
In the same age, sponsors or godfathers if thou art not baptized, I baptize 
were introdu^d to answer for adult thee,** &c. This is the first example 
persons, "though they were afterwards that I have found of conditional bap* 
admitted also m the baptism of in- tism,* 

fants."* This, Mr. Dailfe says, was From the earliest account of the ordi- 

not done till the fourth century. nance, we find that children received 

1 Histoiy of the Apostles' Creed, Ed. 5, p. fio. the Lord's supper, and that baptism 

3 Mosheim, I. p. 172. (P.) Cent. U. Pt. IL » Edit. Thirlby, pp. 89, 91. (P.) 

Ch. iv. Sect. xiv. * Jortin's Remarks, IV. p. 462. (P.) 
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always preceded communion. In a least, this was retained in the n'eatest 
book of divine offices, written, as some part of the Lntheran churches, 
think, in the eleventh century, it is or- It appeared, however, presently after 
dained that care be taken that y^nng the Reformation by Lather, that great 
children receive no food after baptism^ numbers had been well prepared to fol- 
and that they do not even give them low him, and even to go farther than 
suck without necessity, till after they he did. Yery many had been so much 
have participated of the body of Christ.' scandalized with the abuses of baptism, 

and the Lord's supper especially, as to 
reject them, either m whole, ot in part. 
, „ Tne baptism of hjiants was very gene- 

rally thought to be irrational, and there- 
fore it was administered only to adults. 
SECTION U. Most of those who rejected iiie doctrine 

of the divinity of Cnrist were of this 

THE STATE OP OPINIONS C0NCEUNIN6 pcrsuasion, as was Socinus himsel£ 

BAPTISM, siKCB THE BEPOBHATiON. Indeed, he and some others thought 

that the rite of baptism vras only to be 
It is remarkable that, thouj^h theWal- twed when person^ were converted to 
denses always practise^ infant bap- Christianity from some other reHgion, 
tism,* many of the Albigenses, if not and was not to be applied to any who 
all of them, held that baptism ought were bom of Christian parents.' It 
to be confined to adults." This was the does not appear, however, that those 
opinion of the Petrobrussians,* and also ^ho held this opinion ever formed a 
of Berenger. separate sect, or that their numbers 

Wickliffe thought baptism to be ne- were considerable;' but those who 
cessary to salvation. " The priest," he rejected infant baptism were then, and 
says, " in baptism admimsters only the gtoll are, very numerous, 
token or sim ; but God, who is the It happened that many of those who 
pnest and bishop of our souls, admims- beld this opinion entertained some very 
ters the spiritual grace."' And Luther wild notions, especially that of the reign 
not only retain^ the rite of baptism, of Christ, or of the samts, upon earth, 
but even the ceremony of exorcism. At independent of any secular power ; and 

„ . , they made an attempt to set up a mo- 

thl SJS^'riu^ch'^thn^'t^eXi'fiS ^^y of thie kind at Munster £ West- 

new-bominff4iita,aftert£eyhavebeenchristened, pnalia, which they seized upou for that 
In case of imminent danger of death." Account^ 

p. 161. t MosheinvIV. p. 58. (P.) Cent, xvi Sect. iil. 

« Leger, HUtaire, p. 65. (P.) Pt. ii. Ch. 1. Sect, xliii. Note p). 

* They said, according to Limborch, " that the 8 "De aqu» baptismo ego ita aentio, earn 
tnptism of water, made by the church, was of no ecclesise in perpetuum prsBscriptum non fuiase, 
aTail to children ; because they were so far from nee imquam, ut iUum a^perent, iis pneceptum 
consenting to it, that they wept." Sist. oflnquis. neque a Christo, neque ab Aportolis fuisse, qui 
L p. 44. Mr. Wall sa^s of the Albigenses, that jam ipsi Christo alia quacunque ratione pubhce 
" as France was the first country in Christendom nomen dedissent, rel a primis annis in Christiana 
wbere dipping of children In baptism was left dlsciplina educati atque instituti iessent** J>e 
off, so there, first anti-peedobaptiam began." Hist. ScdeHa, Socini Opera. I. pp. 850, 851. See also 
0//V. Sap. Ed. 3, II. p. 220. J)e Baptismo Aqua Disputation ibid. p. 709, and 

* Basnage, Histoire, I [b]. p. 140. (P.) The Toulmin's Socinus, pp. 261, 825. Elmlyn and 
PetrobrvMians were named from Peter de Bruys, Wakefield have adopted the same opinion. Bee 
fk native of Dauphiny, who was burnt in 1147. [Butt's Priestley] Vol. II. p. 885, Note acfjtn. 
Nouv. Diet. Hist, I. p. 624. According to Mr. » There is, probably, an increasing number, at 
Wall, he held that the Lord's supper " is no more least among Unitarians, who consider baptim^ as 
tie beadministered since Christ's time." Hist,ll. having no place among professing Christians, 
IP* 285. such as have aJi'oady made the profession for 

* Fleury, A. D. 1060. (P.) which alone the rite of baptism appears to have 

* Oilpin's life of him, p. 64. (P.) " He opposed been instituted. Of the different opinions on 
the superstition of three immersions ; and, in baptism now maintained by Unituians in Great 
case of necessity, he thought any one present Britain, Mr. Bees has given a succinct and 
might baptize." BHt, Biog. I. p. 46. accurate account, in i^ocov. Ca:t, p. 267, Note. 
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pnrpose, in the year 1534. But an end (0. xxviii.) to be " a sign and seal of 
was soon put to this delusion, and an the covenant of grace, of a person's 
odium very unjustly remained upon all "ingrafting into Christ, of regenera- 
those who retained nothing bui>th^ tion, of remission of sins/' 4&c. But 
doctrine concerning baptisiQ. At pre* " the efficacy of baptism " is there said 
sent, those who are called Ba^tisU are not to be " tied to that moment of time 
as peaceable as any other Christians, wherein it is administered; yet not- 
In Holland they are called Mermonites, withstanding, by«th0 right use of this 
from Menno, a very considerable person ordinance, the grace promised is not 
among them ; and these have aidopted only offered, but really exhibited and 
the pacific principles of the Quakers in conferred, by the Holy Ghost, to such, 
England. In this country the Baptists whether of age or infants, as that grace 
are very unmerous. The greatest part belongeth nnto, according to the conli- 
of them are called PaHicidar Ba/ptista, sel of God's own will, in his appointe<i 
£^om their holding the doctrine of par- time," 

ticnlajr election ; but there are a few The Dissenters of the Oalvinistic 
societies of them who ^e called (?6n6ra{ persuasion in England may possibly 
Baptista^ from their' holding the doo- retain the opinion of some spiritual 
trilie of general redemiption. grace accompanying baptism, tli^ngh 

* Th6 Otmrch^ of England retains the £ rather< think it is not lEit pieseni hdd 
baptii^'of'&ifants, and also the ns6 of by them. Nothings however, of it is 
the Btgn of the cross, and of godfathers, ^retained by those who are called fti- 
It also admits of baptism by women, a tional Dissenters, They consider : the 
Jjractice derived *' from the opinion of -baptism of adult persons as the mode 
the indispensable necessity of baptism of taking npon them the Christian pro- 
to salvanon. We have that regard to fession ; and that when it is applied to 
each aoommbn practice," says Bishop infants, an obligation is acknowledged 
Bxxrnet, ** as not to annul it, though we by the parents to educate their children 
ootidemh it.'"' Atod indeed it is the in the principles of the Christian re- 
language of the public' forms of the ligion. Many of them by so little 
Olmreh of England, that baptism is ne- stress up<Hi it, that I imagine l^ey 
Ccilsaiy to salvation. In the Thirty- would make no great difficulty of de^ 
nine Articles we find the doctrine o£ ferrin^ it to adult age, or indeed of 
ttn invisible Ts^rk of God accompanying t)mittmg it entirely in Christian fami«- 
baptigm,as well as the Lord's supper;' lies; but they do not think it of im^- 
and in the Church Catechism it is saidj portance enough to make any new sect 
that by baptism a person becomes a m the Christian church on account of 
i:^^Ud &f Ood, and cm inheritor of the it, or to act otherwise than their an- 
Mngdoin of hec&ven, cestors have done before them, in a 

T?he doctrine of the Church of Scot- matter of so great indifference.' The 
land is of a piece with this. For bap- Quakers make no nse either of this 
tism is said, in their Confession ofFcbith, rite, or of the Lord's supper.^ 

1 JB*po8. Art. xziii. adjtn. Ed. 4, p. 238. * Such indifferents, following the practice of 

s " Sacraments... be certain sure witnesses and their ancestors without their convictions of duty, 

effectual ^igns of grace and God's will towards deserved my author's censure, which no ChristiaQ 

US, by the which }^ doth work invisibly in us." had a better right to inflict. 

Art. XXV 4 See Barclay's Apology, fro|>, xii. xiii. 
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After it was imagined that there was The five additional sacraments aze^ 
«ome divine virtue accompanying the confirmation, perumce, holy orderSt 
administration of baptism and the matrimony, and extreme unction. It 
Lord's sapper, and these two rites had is, however, with great diffici^tj that 
obtained tlie name of sacraments, which the Papists bring aU these things within 
only priests regularly ordained had the the description of a sacrament ; as they 
power of administering with effect; say that, in order to constitute one^ 
otiier things, by degprees, obtained the there must be some matter, correspond- 
same name, some spiritual ^race beine ing to water in baptism, and bread and 
supposed to accompany them ; and wine in the Lord's supper (which were 
this contributed to extend the power a pattern for the rest), and also a set 
and enlarge the province of the priest- form of words, corresponding to I ha/p* 
hood. At length /t;e other ceremonies, tize thee in the name of the Fath&r, &c. 
besides baptism and the Lord's supper, for baptism, and to tne words. This is 
«ame to be ranked in the same class rny hoa/y, for the Lord's supper. The 
with them. ivvward^ and spiritual grace was some 

Peter Lombard, in the twelfth cen- divine influence which they supposed 
tury, is the first who mentions seven to follow the due application of this 
sa^ram^nts. It is supposed that, from matter of the sacraments, and the 
the expression of the s&oen spirits of pro^ words accompanying the ad* 
(hd, in the book of the Bevelation, ministration of tiiem. 
there came to be a notion of the seven- I shall give a general account of all 
fold operation of the Spirit. But these different sacraments, though the 
whether this was the true origin of subjects of some of them will be treated 
*even sacraments, in preference to any more folly in other places of this work, 
other number, or whether it was used From tne second unction, which was 
as an argument in support of an opinion originally an appendage to the rite of 
already formed, I have not found ; nor baptism, another distinct sacrament 
indeed is the matter of importance was made, and called confirmation. 
enough to make much inquiry about The Church of Home, m the time of 
it. Eugenius is the first pope who Pope Sylvester, had two unctions of 
mentions these seven sacraments, in chrism (a composition of oHve oil and 
liis Instructions to the Armenia/ns, balm, opohalsa/mwm)j one on the breast, 
which is published along with the de- by the priest, and the other on the 
crees of the Councn of Florence; and „^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ j^^^ Christo, 

tne whole aoctnne concerning tnem Domino nostro, instituta, aut esse plura vel pau- 

Was finallv settled by the Council of ^^^ <1"*"^ septem, videlicet, Baptismum, Con- 

rri J 1 "^ •' nrmationem, Eucharistiam, Pcenitentiam, Ex- 

irem/. tremam Unctionem, Ordinem et Matrimonium, 

► /nxA-j. *^* etiam aliquod horum septem non esse vere 

» Burnet on the Articles, p. 335. (P.) Art. xxv. et proprie sacramentum; anathema sit." Sess. 

Ed. 4, p. 246. The following is the decision given vii. Dt Sacra^nentit. Can. i. Con. Trid. Can. el 

«t Trent in 1547 : "Si quis dixerit sacramenta Decret, p. 46. 
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forehead, by the bishop. But, from omitted in the ceremony. Bishop 
the time of Gregory I., the priests had Bamet, and other advocates for the 
been allowed to anomt on the forehead ; doctrine and discij^line of the Church of 
and Honor^, of Autun, a writer of the England, allege in favour of it the 
twelfth century, informs us, that after conduct of the apostles, who put their 
the priest had anointed the head, it hands upon the heads of those who 
was covered with a mitre, which was had been converted and baptized, and 
worn eight days, at the end of which thereby imparted to them the gift of 
it was taken off, and then the bishop the Holy Spirit, or a power of workinp 
anointed the forehead with the chrism, miracles. But, besides that no such 
From this time the Church of Rome, power is now pretended to be conferred, 
seeing that the unction of the bishop this imposition of hands was the pro* 
was different from that of the priest, vince of the apostles only, and not that 
and performed at a different time, made of a bishop. This custom of reserving* 
of it a sacrament distinct from baptism, the imposition of hands, after baptism, 
and called it confirmation, which can to be performed by the bishop alone, 
only be administered by the bishop, seems to have been begun in the time 
The first express institution of this of Jerome, but he himself did not think 
sacrament is in the decree of Pope that the Holy Spirit was given by the 
Sugenius, in 1439, in which he says, imposition of the hands of the bishop 
"the second sacrament is confirmation, only; and he says, they are not to be 
the matter of which is chrism blessed lamented, who, being baptized by pres- 

by the bishop ; and though the byters or deacons, in Httle villages and 

priest may give the other unction, the castles, huve died before they were 
oishop only can confer this."^ visited by bishops. Hilary says that 

In administering confirmation in the " presbyters confirmed in Egypt, if the 
Church of Rome, the bishop applies the bishop was not present" Tne same 
chiinn to the forehead, pronouncing also was determined by the Council of 
these words: "I sign thee with the Grange.* ^ 

dgn of the cross, and confirm thee with The origin of penomce, which is a 
the chrism of salvation, in the name of second additional sacrament now en- 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy joined by the Church of Rome, will be 
Ghost." ^ . examined in its proper place. ^ It is 

In the Church of England the rite of now considered as a sacrament, in con- 
oonfirmation is preserved, though it is sequence of the confession and the 
not held to be a sacrament. Also the 'penance that is enjoined, being together 
use of chrism is omitted, but the cere- the matter of the sacrament ; and the 
mony can only be performed by the wordsof the priest, J a&«oJt;e ^^eeyVow 
bishop, who puts his hand upon the tlvy sins, in the name of the Father, 
head of the persons to be confirmed, and of the Son, and of the Holy Oho»t, 
and prays for the influence of the Holy is the form of it. Alter this, the «pi- 
Spint upon them, saying, " We have rittual grace, or the remission of sins, 
now laid on our hands to certify them, is held to be conferred. The mention 
by this sign,of thy favour and gracious of these things, at this day, is a suf-^ 
goodness. ficient exposing of them. 

This is evidently a remainder of the The Church of England retains 
popishsacramentof confirmation. But something of this sacrament alsOr 
there is no more authority for this re- though without the name of one. For, 
mainder, than for anytmng that is in the rules of confessing the sick, the 

1 Sueur, A. D. 417. (P.) , pn^st is directed in certain cases t^ 

« Burnet on the Articles, p. 886. (P.) "Signo pronounce an absolution ; and in the 
te«ignocrucis,etconfiiTOote f'^^^^J^f. daily prayers of the church, after the 

In nomine Fatria, Filil et Splritt^ baneti. "^ f ^"^ , «, j, x, ..-/.«. 

iit xxT. BO. 4, p. 247. • Pierce's Vindication, p. 4.T4. <S \ 
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confession, wliicli begins the servioei priest, giving him a power "to offer 

something like absolntionispronoanced. sacrifices to God, and to celebrate 

In this the compilers of the English masses for the living and the dead/' 

litnrgy followed the method of the adding, as in all the sacraments, in the 

Popish service ; and at the time of the na/nie of the Father, and of the Son, 

Reformation it might serve to make an^ of the Holy Ghost, Thisceremonv 

the more ignorant of the people believe was not used nntil after the twelfkn 

that, notwithstanding a change in ccntary, bnt then this sacrament of 

other respects, the same things in suh- orders was held to be a thing distinct 

stance were to be had in both the from the office oi 'priesthood in generaJ, 

communions.* which is said to be conferred by the 

The next sacrament is holy orders, bishop pronouncing these words. Re- 

the matter of which is the delivery of ceive the Holy Ghost. Whose sins ye 

the vessels, used in the celebration of remit, they are remitted, and whose 

the eucharist, from the bishop to the sins ye retain, they are retained. The 

imposition of hands by the bishops 

U^'^S^B.^^ ^^vrPr^??!?*^?*"*.?**^!?.' ^"if?'® «^<i presbyters is also kept up among 

part of Edward VI., In 1549, to the Devonshire ,v /T xt_ -r' v 'j. 'x • x "^z- iT 

rebela: "As for the service In the English tne UatnollOS; but it IS not pertormeo* 




Mon. II. p. 1189, in Deiauno's Plea, 1720, Pt. 1. dumb show. The prayer which accom- 

^Tto following p«««e fcom "TheLlfo of Arch. ^"^ *^^- '^'^"""X, "^ imposition of 

bishop whitgtft," wfli serve to show how the ^anas IS, inqeea, stm used, but not 

highest style of Protestant and Papal establish- during the imposition, 
xnents have been found to assimilate :—** At his t_ nr^-nat^i^^-nr^A. rxf ♦"U^a •nA«f> «nA.«« 
first journey into Kent (July, 1589), he «)de to -^^ ^^^S^^,^'^^,? ®* ^^^ ^^^ ^acra- 

Dover, being attended with a hundred of his own ment, the UathollCS now say, 'that a 

?!Z?"**'«* ^®^*' in 1^7617, whereof tiiere were priest has two powcrs, of consecratinq 

forty gentlemen in chains of gold. The tram of-'^jr., 7, ^ jxi!j."l« j«^ 

clergy and gentlemen in the country, and their and 01 absolving; anatnatne IS Oroainea 

followers, was above five himdred horse. At his to the One by the delivery of the vessels. 

entrance into the town, there happily laikled an „-, j 4.«, a-u^ Jv4."U«- v.„ 4-1,^ v.;«V»-rv^»« i«,^ 1 

intelligencer from Roiiie, of g?od parts and and to the other by ttie bishop slaying 

account, who wondered to see an archbishop. On of hands, With the WOrds, Mecei/ve 




attended upon by his gentlemen and servants (as hands lointly, to be only their declarinfiT, 

is aforesaid), also by the dean, prebendaries and -_ v,„ „ «„*fv.o,»/x +T>o+ ot,/»1, o ^^-.^J^ 

preachers, to their surplices ^d scarlet hoods, ^S by a suffrage, that SUCh a person 

and heard the solemn music, with the voices ought to aO Ordained. ' 

and organs, cornets and sackbuts, he was oyer- rj^j^ ^y^^ Sacrament pecuHar to'tho 

taken with admiration, and told an English ■'•"^ «"*^- °«^*«'*",^"*' l^v«*«ia. w uw 

gentleman of very good quality (Sir Edward ynurcn 01 Jiome 18 matrimony, the 

Hobby), who then accompanied him, that ' they inward consent of the paHies bcinfif 

^cre led to great blindness at Rome by our own „„_^^«-^j j.^ -u^ 4.1; « *v,«/*^/*. ^f :4. .^•Ja 

nation, who made the people there believe, that S^pposed to be the matter oi it, and 

there was not to England either archbishop or the form IS, the pnest Solemnly de- 
bishop, or cathedr^. or ^y church or cccie- clariuff them to be man and wife, in 

siastical government; but that all was pulled ^*«'**"& rTli xi xi. a j ir i__ 

down to the ground, and that the people heard the name Otthe Jj ather,.bOn, and ilOly 

their ministers to woods and fields, amongst GhoSt. But if the inwftrd consent of 

trees and bnrte beasts : but, for his own part, he xi,_ ^„«4.;«„ 1.0." —^^.^^^k^^ 4-^^ «:^«.>^«»^ 

protested, that (unless it wore to the Poi>e's the parties be necessary to marriage, 

chapel) he never saw a more solemn sight, or aS a sacram^nt, there must be great 

heard a more heavenly sound.' *Weii,' said the uncertainty in it. One Considerable 

English gentleman, * I am glad of this your so .""^^^•'f^^f^j xi ? ^r^ ^^"*'*^«r™ 

lucky and first sight ; ere long you will be of mconvenienoe that resulted iTom mak* 

anoth( 




you 

j^ , 

trutt.'''- " The'Llfe" ofYohn'whiteift, Arch- In consequence of tliis, a sentence of 

bishop of Canterbury. Written by Sir George 

Faule, Comptroller of his Grace's Household," 3 Burnet on the Ai*ticle8, p. Sj^4, dec. FA 
1699, pp. 205, 100. Art. xxv. Ed, 4, p. 201 
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divorce in the ecdeidastical court, is use an mxointing.Qf.the eickf'.. .and 
only what is called with us, a divorae a peculiar office was made for it; but 
a menea et thoro, but does not ein- the prayers that sufete u^ed ih it show 
.power the parties to marry again, . |daixuy that it was tdl intended only in 
.which is a kind of divorce unknown in ..ord^ to their teCoii&tj, and so • ... it is 
any age or country before. The inno- . still used in the Qre^ Church;"^ and 
cent person, however, was allowed to < " no doubt they support the credit of 
marry again by the popes Gregory and .tins with many reports, of which some 
Zachary, and even ** in a synod held at might be true,, of persons that had 
Kome in the tenth century. . . . This been recovered upon uisin^ it."' 
doctrine of the absplute mdissoluble- *' But because that failed so ofben, 
ness of marriage, even for adultery, that the credit of tlmriite might si^er 
was never finaJQy settled in any council much in the esteem of the world, they 
before that of Trent." ^ . began, in the tenth century,, to say 

The last additional sac^ment of the that it did good' to tl^ souli i^yen when 
Church of Rome is eaj^reme imc^iow,* so the body was not healed by it, and 
called from its being used only on the they applied it to the several paxts of 
near approach of death. The form of the body," after having originally ap- 
this sacrament, they say, is the appli- plied it ** to the diseased parts " only, 
cation of olive oil, blessed by the bishop. In this manner was the rite performed 
to all the five senses, using these words, " in the eleventh century. In the 
*'By this sacred unction may Qod twelfth those prayers that had been 
grant thee his mercy, in whatsoever formerly made for the souls of the sick, 
thou hast offended, by sight, hearing, though only as a part of the office 
smelling, taisrting, and touching ;," ? the (the. pardon <d sin -being considered as 
priest applving the oil to each of the preparatory to their recovery) came to 
8enses»:as he pronounces the name of be considered a« the main and most 
it. essential part of it. Then the school- 

The first mention that is made of men brought it into shape, and so it 
this ceremony. is: by Pope. Innocent, wasdecreed to'be-asaorainiantbyFope 

Sacred oil. Ulide^, was held in great « ''The office requires, that they be no less than 

veneration so early as the .fourth cen- *>I2»' ;^ ^\«^ *^*^f7,r%°* ^^^^^.^ifJ' 

X J ^ J • 1 particuhL '• employment at that time. But this 

tury, and esteemed as an universal niunberls not rigidly exacted, and three often- 
remedy ; for which purpose it was either *ixn©» serve. They only imoint the forehead; ears 




wlricL jwe keptbuming before tte f^'S^ru^JS^'jlt^S^^^'e^^^^^ 

relics 01 the martyrs. But "m none and to redeem from death ; heal iiiy servant of 
of the fiv^S of the saints before the ^^ infirmity both of body and soul, and quicken 

BiBth; esBtaiy. is.there any mention ^,„Wo^«2S/'thX^^fM.i^ 




'=' _,. , ., -1.3 -,,1 . art tne loimtam 01 an nealing : and we give the 

Y&ry partlCUJany X^tea, and their re- gory <rf it to thee and to the Father, and to the 
AAiviTitf fliA- AMAlia-riaf ia ofhAn mAn. Holy Spirit, now and for ever.' After this thev 



Ceivine the- eucharist is often men- Holy Spirit, now and for ever.' After this they 

ticked." BuffroMiie seventh can- {S?^a''«^^.^S^ht'Ji''S^^M^ 

tury, on to the twelfth, they began to are also anointed with the same o31, the nerare of 

.. ._^ . -^^ » . . * ®'°** being made with it upon the walls and 

. ■ Eumet on too Articles, p.8o0. (P.) Art. xxv. posts : at which ceremony the priest' sings ,tho 

£d«4, P.2Q5. 5l8t Psalm. This oil id not only used upon 

3 ace D:>ctrtna de Saerarrunto €xti enuf unetionii. persons lying ih extremis: for the people, be* 

8^. xi V. Con. Trid. pp. 98-107. lieving that there is gieat virtue in i,t to CT the 

. » "Per hanc saoram unotionem, et suam distempers of the body, in casft of ttoy sickness 

piissiiran miser'cordiam indulgeat tibi Deus or indisposition, thdt does not bring in danger 

quiciLid pecjasti. per visum', auditum, olfactum, of death, use it almost in the nature of a remedy 

glistum et toctum.'* Rituale Bom. Con. Trid or medicine.'* Smith's Aiscount, pp. 193-196. 

Sms, jrfv. , Bumett:Itacp. Art. xrv. Ed, 4, p. 267. » Burnet, Art. xxr. Bd. 4. pp. Ift 269. 
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Eugenins, and finally established at these five additional sacraments ai« 

Trent."* now nniversallj abandoned in all the 

Notwithstanding the novelty and reformed chnrohes, Christians would 

apparent absurdity of these %^q ad- rectify their notions concerning the re« 

ditional sacraments, Wicklifie acknow- maizung two, and not consider themi 

ledged all the seven ; defining a sacra- as they did in the times of popish dark- 

menttobe b, visible token of something ness, to be outward and visible signs 

invisihle. He even saw nothing nn- of inward and spiritual grace. For 

scriptural in extreme unction.' that will always encourage the laying 

It is inuch to be wished, that as an improper stress npon them, to the 

1 «. X *v .-^ , «-r /«x *^ undervaluing of that good disposition 

M.t^l^r*^^'^*"'^-'^** (P.) Art.xxT. ^f ^^^ 3^1 those g<id worksVwhich 

3 Oifoin'8 Life of bim, p. 68. (P.) He "only fjone can recommend ns to the favour 

^rA<5"Sl^r^5JSd"ir^^^ of God, Mid to which onlyhk cspedal 

f onuanee of it.** JBHt,Bioff.i.vV'4s,i7. grace and favouris annezeo. 



PART VIII. 



A HISTORY OF THE CHANGES THAT HAVE BEEN MADE 
IN THE METHOD OF CONDUCTlNa PUBLIC WOfiSHIP. 

THE INTRODUCTION. on the buildings in which Chnstiaii 

assemblies were held, their appurte* 

The subject of this part of my work nances, &c. 

is no verv important article in the ^^^^^^ 

history of the Corruptions of Chris- "^"""^ 

tianity, because mere /orm« are but of SECTION I* 

little consequence in religion, except r,tTTTt./^wx.o .«,* o^*^ -,«,«^- «« 

when they Ve put in ^e place of °' ^^^^^Lrta^nT. J™^®" "^^ 

something-^more substantial; and in- "^""^^ ^« ^^™- 

deed too much of this will be found to At first. Christians could have no 

have been the case in this business, places to assemble in but large rooms 

It will, however, be a matter of curio- m private houses ; and when they be* 

sity to many persons, to see what gan to erect buildings for the pnrpose* 

changes have been made from time to it is most probable they were sndi as 

time m the forms of Christian worship; the Jews made use of for their syna* 

and therefore I did not omit to note gogues; their manner of conducting' 

such particulars concerning it, as hap- public worship, as. weU as their regn« 

pened to fall in my way, but without lations for the government of churches, 

giving myself much trouble to look for being copied from the Jews ; and, ad 

them. It will seem that, in general, far as appears, nothing more fdmple 

the same spirit dictated these varia- or more proper could have been adopted 

tions that led to other things of more for that purpose, 

importance to the essentials of religion. Of the ouildings themselves we know 

I shall begin with a few observations but little. The names that were origin 
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nally given to these places of a.88emblj, that holy water should be added. In 
were tne same as those of the Jewish 816, a synod was held at Canterbury, 
aTna^pgnesyViz. EvKri^pia or UpoctvxM, in which, besides these thines, it was 
that IS, house* of vrayer; but after* ordered, that the images of uie saints, 
wards they were called Kvpuuca, and in whose names the chtu^es bore, should 
Latin Dorwimcct, whence came the be painted upon the walL From the 
German word Thorn (Dom), and the year 1150 they added the signature of 
Elenush and English words Church the cross, and other figures, on the 
and KirJe, These buildings were not pavement and walls; and afterwards 
called temples till the time of Gonstan* they traced on the pavement the Greek 
tine. But about that time, in imita- and Latin alphabet, in the form of a 
tion of the Pagans, they called tiie cross; and lastly, they added the Htany 
magnificent buildings which were then of the Virgin Mary and other saints.' 
erected for the purpose of public wor* That some ceremony, or some pecu- 
ship by that name. And these being liar solemnity, should be used on the 
generally made to enclose the tombs first making use of any building des- 
of martyrs, these tombs were csdled tined for the purpose of public wor- 
alicirs, on account of their bearing ship, is natural, and certainly not 
some resemblance to the altars of the improper, provided nothing more be 
heathen temples. And from this came implied in it, besides solemnly setting 
the custom, at the end of the fourth it apart for that particular and valua* 
century, of putting bones and other ble purpose ; and we find that solemn 
relics of martyrs m all those places consecrations were made of the temple 
which were used for the celebration of Jerusalem, and of everything be- 
of the Lord's supper, instead of the longing to the Jewish reli^on. But 
wooden tables, which were at first used the ceremonies above mentioned show 
for that purpose.^ that some peculiar virtue was ascribed 

' When Constantine ordered the Chris- to them, and that it was supposed 
tian churches to be rebuilt, it was done they imparted a character of peculiar 
with neat pomp ; and before they were sanctity to the building itself. And 
nsedior the purpose of public worship, that the bells in them (which served 
some ceremony of consecration began no other purpose originally, besides 
to be used. But at first nothing more that of calling the people together,) 
was done for that purpose, besides sing- should have any form of consecration 
ing of psalms, preacning and receiving in churches, is a little extraordinary, 
the Lcurd's supper, that is, nothing This, however, was done with much 
more, in fiust, than going through the solemnity by John XIII. in 968. 
usual forms of public worship, but pro- There having been cast at that time 
bably with greater solemnity aud de- a larger bell than had ever been made 
voftion, followed by feasting and other before, for the church of Lateran, at 
narks of £&stivity ; and it soon became Home, this pope sprinkled it with holy 
the custom to repeat this festivity on water, " blessed it, and consecrated it 
the same day annually. to God with holy ceremonies," from 

In 538, it appears, that the dedi- which is come the custom of conse- 
eations of churches were sometimes crating all bells used in churches, and 
made by sprinkling of holy water, which the common people call bajp^ 
For in that year Pope Vigiuus says tizingthQia, Upon tnis occasion they, 
that this ceremony was not necessary; pray that when the bell shall sound 
it being sufficient for the consecration they may be delivered from the am- 
of churches to celebrate the eucharist, bushes of their enemies, from appari- 
and deposit relics in them. But in tions, tempests, thunder, wounds, and 
601, Pope Gregory expressly ordered every evil spirit. During the service, 

« Sueur, A. D. 211. (P.) « Ibid. A. D. S35. (P.) 
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wHcli is a Tery long one, thejmakd tbat we aie atmck wilh is ^.vessel of 
many a8|yersions of holy water; and what is called holy waier, into-iyliidi 
several imctions on the bells, both tibose who entor mp. their fin^, and 
within and without ; and at each then mark -. their forehrads with the 
miction they pray that -l^e bell may si^ ofthe ctfoss^ This holy wateiv 
be " sanctilrod and consecrated, in the there ean be no doubt, came from the 
name of the Fal^er^ of the Son, «nd Uietrai water of the Pagans, as indeed 
of the Holy Spirit, to the honour of learned Catholics allow. This water 
Emanuel, and u^der the patix>nage of was also placed at the entrance of the 
such 6r such a saint/' ^ ■ heathen temples, and those who ea-t 

The idea of this ceremony, as almost tered iwere sprinkled with it. The .first 
of every other that was used by Ghrisi' express mention made of hol^ watsr 
tians, was adopted from the Pagan among Christians, is an epistle of 
ritual, in which, there was a solemn Vigilius, bishop of Bome, written in 
consecration of eveir instrument used $38, in speaking of .the oonseoration c£ 
in their worship. And indeed there churches, as was mentioned above; 
trere consecrations for the same pur- though some have thought that to 
pose of everything that was made use have been holy water. which Synesios 
of in the worship of the Jews. But mentions, as placed at the eatranoe 
nothing in the heathen ritual can of the churches, for the purpose of 
e(|ual the absurdity of this consecra- washing their h»ids> before prayenf 
tion of bells. For besides what is Middleton farther observes,. that ihe 
6bserved before, in order to make thia composition of this holywater. is the 
ceremony a more proper hapHim, (a same with ihaii of the Heathens, visi 
name that was first- most probably '*a mixture of salt with^ommon watery 
given to it by the vulgar, from the and the forot of the ^^rmklinff^brushf 
sprinkling of the bell witn holy water,) called by the ancients aeperaoriunt or 
godfathers and godmothers were ap* cieperffiMum, is much the same with 
pointed on this oceasicm, to answer what the |9m«i0 now make use q£'!^ i * 
questions ' instead of the bell; and * A fondness for the «t^jt q/* i&e orojit 
tney pray that God would give the was one of the fiirst superstitions of 
bell his hMy spirit; thftt it may be Christians. It was ^obably first used 
sanctified for the purposes above men- ^7 way of distinguishing themselves 
tioned, and esj)ecially for driving away fi^ni the Heathens, or to show the 
witches and evil spirits, and preventing Heathens that they were not ashamed 
tempests in the air, which were sup- <rf that with which, they were most x^ 
posed to be caused by those spirits, preached, viz. the crucifixion of .their 
The bell had also a name given to it. Master. From this constant use of. it 
as in baptism.^ I shall proceed to they began to imagine that there was 
mention other things which supersti- some peculiar virtue ill the thing itself/ 
tion has introduced into Christian Th^y also imagined it to be alluded.ia 
churches, and especially such as were ^ i^AQy passages of the Old Testament^ 
borrowed from the Pagan worship. and various rites of the Jewish religion, 
'In Popish churches the first thing aiid they were .also pleased to ^d the 

traces of it everyivnere else. Heixod 

'lS?T',^V^-ol?*^.«. r., «„ , ^"^® til® custom of marking . them- 

t4^?f^y SiuFe 'A^itSe;?;vrt? fives with it, which is said^hava 

famers and godmothers, forsooth, \vhicik iioid the been first done by the Yal^tinianfl. 

r^mA ^}^^ ^ *^®^ ^^^^^^iT'feiS^^L^^i h^ ajad then by the Montanists, of whom 

a name, and are to answer on the bell's behalf, to „„„ m^-i. iT* l •'«*"»•'"> v* ittiuuua 

aUch questions as the bishop or suffragans shall ^^ XertOUian, wno makes great DOast 

demand of it." Bee Caldarintu in Tr€ict. de. Inter- 

diet. I. par. No. 79, and Albericiu dt Motatit, in * Sueur, A. D. 457 (J>) 

^^iomr, in the word Oampaiui, Hist, of Popery, « Letter from Rome, p.' 138. (P.) Works, m. 

*/«'5, 11. pp. 22, Zo. p. 72. 
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of it * Bat it does not appear to have Ijastly, processions, which are oon- 

been used in the pnblic offices of re- ducted with * great solemnity by the 

ligion in the three first centuries, or Papists, were also copied from the 

that crosses, made of wood or metal, heathen worship. Among the Romans 

were ever used till it was imagined they were instituted by Numa, and 

that Helena, the mother of Constan- both in the Pagan and Popish prooes- 

tine, hod discovered the true cross in cions the chief magistrates often as- 

326.^ sisted.^ 

Burning wax UgJits in the day-time 

was used m many heathen ceremonies, ■' ■ " ■ 
for which they are ridiculed by Lac- 

tantius. "The Heathens," says he, ownnrm-hT tt 

" light up candles to God, as if he lived SECTIOJH II. 

in the dark ; and do not th^ deserve qp ceeemonees in gsnebal, aud otheb 

to pass 'for madmen, who oner lamps things belating to fublic wobship. 

to the author and giver of light?" „ , ., 3. i. 

But not long after this, these veiy wax Saving made the preceding observa^ 

lights were introduced into Christian tions on the (^Zac€« in which the pubhc 

^rship • worship of Chnstians was performed. 

Another thing that was noted by the ^^ some other things and circum- 

early Christians, as peculiar to the f^^.^^^ belonging to them, I proceed 

Pagans, was incense. But so eai-hr as ^J^J^ an account of what wjs trans- 

the third century, we find this also ^^^ ^*^^ J^« P^^^S ^^* ^/s* ^ 

made use of in Christian churches, shall mate a few general remarks on 

And Middleton says, that "we find modes and forms m Christian worship. 

not only the incense sellers, but the .^® ^^^Jt^V^ ^^l CTnted, that 

incense itself, and the thurihvXum, ongi^ally Christians had no proper 

taken into the service of the Christian cerewonieam their worship. But after 

altars, and mentioned by St. Ambrose P® ^ign of the cross, wax hghts, and 

and St. Chrysostom, as of common incense were mtroduced, the cere7m)maJ 

use, both in the Eastern and Western ^^ Chnsaan worship ^e to be as 

empire."' But both wax lights and complex as that of the Pagan worship 

incense were first introduced into the liad D€in. So niuch progress had been 

Eastern churches, and from them were ?^?. "^ these t^^gs V^ 5*^.*."^® of 

adopted in the West. Austin, that he complamed of 1^ say- 

^ mg that the church was so full of cere- 

. 1 Larroehe, p. 588. (P.) Hist, of Popeiy, I. monial observances, that the condition 

pp. 31, 82. M. Bepos. III. p. 483. of the Jews under the law was much 

J^t^i1^S^J'Z^TU%^S^ tnore supportable. But the church, he 

Dtfvotft >e trouveut en queique peril iis vou&it says, amidst much straw and tares 

nne chandelle i un tel Saint, si par son moiej ils ^g^rg jQ^ny thinffS.* But SO mUch were 
en peurent €ch»pper ; ttoioin cet Irlandois dont *''^**'" ***««.j vmau^o. ^uu »v ^^^av^ tt «x w 

pailQPogge.Florentin, (m^ac«ti>«,} qui ^tiintsur . , ^ ,. ,^^ r«* « 1 ,»» ^ ,«* 

merdurant la tempest© voua k la Vierge Mario , * Ibid. p. 189. (P.) Worka, III. pp. 99, 100. 

une cbandelle de la grosseur du mast du naTire, -La procession du sacrament est ime des plus 

maifl qtielcun lui aiant dit, Qu'il promettoit plus solemnelles c&rdmoniea de TEgliso Romaino et 




d'une bougie d'un liard?^ let Coi^armiU* det Guillaume Du Choul (J^la Keltgum des Ancimt 

Cdr^tno'nxes, p. 195. Erasmus, Colloq, Nav/rag, Bomain*) I'a reconnu disant, que quand les 

tells such a fiory of a Zealander. sacriflcateurs de la Mfere des Dieux faisoiont 

» Middleton's Letter, Post$eript, p. 237. (P.) leurs supplications parmi les rues, ils portoient 

Middleton introduces tius account with the re- l« sfJ^i^c*^ de Jupiter ; et que p^ les^iro^ 
mark, 
est 

virtue as itlncreMei in it's power.'" Works, m Confonnitet,^. 86, S7, ..h, /»% 

p^l20. ^ i Eput, cxix. C. XIX. Opera, U. p. 577. (P.) 
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oeremonies multiplied before the ninth was the method of deierminiiig most 
century, that large treatises were then disputes in those days, viz. by an ap« 
written to explain them. pesJ, as they ihonght, to Gk)d, dther 

There not being in the early ages of by the sword, or some kind of ordeal^ 
the church any power that could en* depending upon a divine interpositioa 
force uniformity in the methods of in the result of it. 
worship, it happened unavoidably, that At length, however, the Boman ritual 
different customs got established in was universally used in the Westecn 
different places. Hence every church church. And the English Beformers, 
of note had its pecuhar ritual, which instead of framing a new liturgy, had 
was adopted by all the churches that recourse to the ofBces of the Ghui^ of 
depended upon it; and those of the Bome, leaving out what was most 
East differed very considerably from offensive, 
those of the West. There can be no doubt but that» on* 

. The Western church was loaded with ginally, all the parts of public worship 
ceremonies chieflybyGregoxythe Great, were performed in the language that 
in the sixth century. He had great was best understood by tiie assembly; 
fertility of invention in this respect, and as the Latin tongue was best un* 
and eloquence to recommend his inven- derstood by the ^enendity of Christians 
tions ; but he did not impose them in the West, this, of course, was g^ie* 
upon others, though perhaps for want rally, if not universally used. But 
of power. Almost every pope in the after the irruption of the Northern na- 
next oentury added something new to tions, the knowledge of this language 
the anojent rites and institutions ; and was much less general, and in the tenth 
in the time of Charlemagne, they were or eleventh centunr it was hardly un« 
propagated through all the Latin derstood at all. But from this time 
churches. the use of the Latin tongue was con« 

No person urged this business so tinned for other reasons, 
much as Gregory YII., especially with In those dark ages the clergy affected 
respect to Spain, where he met with to keep the people in ignorance, and in 
the greatest opposition from the attach- a state of dependence upon themselves; 
ment of the people to their ancient and wished to make them think that 
Gothic or Mosarabic liturgy. But the the whole business of reconciling men 
Pope carried his point at last, notwith- to God was in their hands. The Scrip- 
standing two very remarkable decisions tures were likewise kepl^ from the peo- 
in favour of the Gothic liturgy, at the pie, and the whole service was so loaded 
appointment of the nobles at Castile, with ceremonies, that it had the ap« 
Tliey first ordered two champions to pearance of a charm, the whole secret 
fight, one for each of them, when he and virtue of which was in the breast 
that was for thfe Gothic ritual proved of the priest ; and to continue the ser- 
to be victorious. They then threw both vice in an unknown tongue contributed 
the missals into the fire, when the Bo- greatly to the impression which they 
man was consumed, and the Gothic; wished to make. The Latin tongue 
they say, was taken out unhurt.^ Such still continues to be used in all the Bo« 

y nn. ^ x-u '^' i ^ i. m r * °^^^ Catholic churches, notwithstand* 

* The Danish Missionaries at Tranquehar, in ;„« ««„^«„i ^li^ x i. ^ v j 

1706, relate the foUowing circumstances conwrn- J^K several attempts have been made 
ing the Malabar Hecuhtns : " Some had the con- to remedy this great and glaring evil. 

fidence to desire us to-day, that we would thrust 

a book, containing the principles of our religion, they did. But in case the fire should destroy both 
into the fire ; and they would do the same with the books, then neither of the contending parties 
another, containing the rites of their worship, should be in the right. We replied, that we ought 
If theirs should happen to be consumed by the not to put the Great God to such trifling trials, 
fire, they would all turn Christians; but if ours contrived by the itch of a vain and wanton 
should undergo that fate, and theirs remain curiosity, and no ways grounded on any re- 
unhurt, wo should then all come over to tbem, velation of God's will.*'^ Propagation oftht Qotpd 
and aotertain the same belief and fancies which in the Ea»t, Ft. i. 1718, Ed. 8, p. 84, 
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Tt is not, lu>wever, peculiar to the fajpnfmc\i^ tYt 

Church of Heme. For it is said that BJfiOliUJN ill. 

a Teneratioii iyt antiquity induces the op the pbofeb pabts op pubuc 
Egyptian GhrLftians to use the Coptic wobship. 

language in tl^ir churches. Also the Qbiginaixt Christians met to read 
JacobitesandNtstomnsusetheSy ^j,^ Scriptures, to explain them, or 

'??u^*^!?^*^:'^^y!r^'V* ^^^""^^ to preaxjt, to sing p^hns, to pray, 
Ethiopic though all these knguages ^^^^ administer tfie Lord's supper, 
have been long nace obsotete, and_. T^e ^eed was made use of onfy at 
umntelhgible to tne multitude.' ^ The baptism, when it wa* taught t6 aU 
f^reeks also celebr&te the Lord 8 supper the catechumens, who were probably 
AU ancient Greek; bat this is sufficiently ^^^ ^ ^j^e it after the peraon who 
understood by the common people, the administered the ordimmce. After- 
modern Greek not bemg very different ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^les of faith were 

"^ I -L'A If x^ 4 ij X ToacfrQ attended to, and it behoved all 

The hah%U of IJe clergy could not, the bishops to take care to prevent the 
ongmaUy, have beei. anything but ^^ ^f ^ ^^^^^ ^ to be 

the usual ^s of their respective ^ted by the whole assembfy. That 
countries. But it not bemg thoueht ^^^ ^^ ^he true reason of the present 
decent for persons of suoh grave cha- practice, is evident from its bemg the 
racters as the clergy to follow new ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^f ^j^ 

oustoms and fashions, tley retained ^postUs, as it is called, that was firat 
their old flowmg ^annentts after ^e ^^ fo^ this purpose. It was also 
Northern nations had introduced the ^^^ introduced by Timothy, bishop of 
use of^short ones. But besides this, Constantinople, who did it in order to 
tiie halMts of the Pagan pnests. which ^^^^ Macedonius, who rejected that 
had- ^ways been different from^ose creed, more odious to the people. This 
of other persons, at the time of th^ ^^ j^ the reign of the ei^^^ Anas- 
officiating were probably imiteted by Darius, who £ed in 521. ^bout this 
the Chnstaan clerp, though I cannot time this creed was also repeated m 
saythatll^vemetwithanyparticukr the chureh of Antioch ever/timethe 

•^'^ij^V^ XV X ^1, 1 Lord's supper was administered. 

We find, howev^, that l^e clergy ^^^^ this time it had been the 
weredistmgmshedbytheirhabits, while ^^^^^^ ^o repeat the creed only the 
giey were officiating, m the time of ^ preceding Good Friday, when 
Sylvester, when mention is made of catechizing was more solenmly per- 
fiaJmaiir^ for the deacons, and of a cer- ^^^^^ in order to the celebratioiof 
tarn cloth with which theu- left hand i^aptism on the Easter Sunday follow- 
was te be covered. The fourth canon of j^^ r^he repetition of it on that day 
the Council of Carthage prescribed the ^^ g^g^ ap^inted by the Council of 
use of the c(me m reading the gosi)el, Laodicea. ^ut the constant reading 
and at the time of the oblation only. ^^ ^^le creed did not take place m 
And Gr^ory the Great invented new- ^j^^ y^^^ ^ ^.bout 590, when it was 
fasluoned habits, hke those descnbed ordered by the Council of Toledo, in 
m the ceremonial law of the Jews.'* imitation of the Eastern churches. 

At this time it was the Nicene Creed 
Oi.^^T'iL' ^ ^' ^^'^ ^*''*' ^ ^'* "• o^ly that was made use of, and for 

' Larroche, p. Ii39, History of Andent Cere- SOme time it seemed te eclipse that of 

moniM, p. 82. (P.) the Aposties; but afterwards this latter 

creed recovered ite credit.* 



■ History of the Apostles* Creed, p. 44, fte. 
(P.) 
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It will be just worth while to men- ai pa*t of the public w^hip of Chris- 
lion a few pnrticnlars concerning the tians, and followed the reading of the 
|70»<t*re of the priest and people, during Scriptures. They sung either the 
the celebration of the particular parts psalms of David, or hymiis of their 
of public worship. own composing. But the former, 

The usual posture of praying had Mosheim says, were only received 

been standing or kneeling, or, to among Christian hymns in th^ fourth 

express great self - abasement and century. The singmg of these psalms 

humihty, prostration ; but a canon or hymns was also very common with 

had been made (tor what reason I them in their own: houses, in the course 

have not inquired) to forbid the prac- of the week. But the method of sii^- 

tice of kneeling on Sundays £rom ing by cmtvphowy or cmthem, that is, 

Easter to Whitsuntide, which gave one part of the congregation, as the 

rise to the term siaHons. This, how- cler^, singing one verse, and tiie rest, 

ever, was not approved by the Church or the people, singine; another, is said 

of Eome.^ When the Scripture^ were to have been intii^auced about the 

read, it is probable that the people middle of the fourth century, into the 

sat; but in time it became a custom church of Antioch, by Flavianus and 

for the people to stand while the Diodoms, and into the church of Con* 

gospel was reading. And it id said stantinople by Chiysostdm.^ 

that An^tasius, bishop of Eome, who This method of sin^g was intro^ 

died in 402, ordered the priests to stand duced into the Church of Borne by 

up, and incline their heads a little, Celesfane,in418. Afterwards, Gregory 

whole they read the gospel.' the Qresit composed an antyphoniofnj 

All the Heathens contrived their for the whole year, with versicles, or 

temples so that they should ptay with responses for every day of it. He 

their faces towards the East, This then appointed the college or choir of 

was introduced into Christian worship singiug Inen, to chant; the office.*^ In 

about the time of Jerome, though it was the fifth century it wad the custom in 

not then generally approved of. Pope some places to keep up the etercises 

Leo the Great condemned this custom, of singing both day and night, difl^^nt 

because it was much used by the sets of persons continuaSy relieving 

Maniche&ns.® By degrees, however, each other.* 

the custom of looking towards the Musical inistruments Were not in- 
East, during the repetition of the troduced into churches till the thhr- 
creed, because universal, and likewise teenth or fourteenth century. Thomas 
the bowing at the name of Jems, in Aquinas says, " the church does not 
the repetition of it. This practice was use musical instruments to praise God, 
countenanced by the literal interpreta- lest she should seem to judaize."' But 
tion of Phil. ii. 10: At the name of in 1312, Marinus Sanutus introduced 
Jesus every knee shall bow. This, organs into chnrches;:^ a;nd they have 
however, was thought to be so very been much -jsed ever since, niough 
idle a superstition, that it was almost there have always been persons in all 
iinivtoaUy laid aside at the Eeforma- establishi^ents, as well ias in particular 
tion. But it is generally practised in sects, who preferred a more simple 
the Church of England ; and Bishop mode of worship ; and even, admittmg 
Laud severely punished those who did that music might assist in exciting^ 
not conform to this ceremony in his . 

time ^ Il^id- A. D. 898. Pierce's Vindication,, p. 390. 

Singing seems always to have been s History of Ancient Ceremonies, p. 81. (P.) 

* Mosheim, I. p. 397. (P.) Cent. y. Pt. fL 

1 History of Ancient Ceremonies, p. 17. (P.) Ch. iv. Sect. ii. 

» Suetu-, A. D. 402. (P.) 7 Pierce's Vindication, pp. 885, 896. (P.) 

•Ibid. AD. 443. (P.) • Jortin's Remarks, V. p. 469. (P.) 
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devotional feelings, did not ehoose that, mens, exeept is Lent; on certain festi- 

in general, they should depend upon vals, and on some other particnlar 

that meohanical assistance. occasions. It is more particrdariy 

In the primitive churches preaching observed, that it was in the ninth 

was nothing more than the exposition century that tiie bishops and priests 

of the Scriptui'es, a portion of which ceased to instruct the people by ser- 

was always read in the course of the mons as they had done before.^ 

fBervice. Origen is said to have been Charlemagne, finding the clergy 

the first who did this in a more copious absolutely mcapable of instructing 

and diffusive manner, explaining the the people by sermons of* their own^ 

Scripture in amallegorical way; and by or " of explaining, with perspicuity 

this means introduced longer sermons aiid jud^ent, the portions of scrip- 

than had been usual.^ ture which are distinguished in the 

When heathen philosophers and ritual by the name of 6pi^^ and, ^o«p«?i 
rhetoricians were converted to Chris- ordered Paulus Diaconns and Alcuin 
^bianitj, .they introduced . their custom to compile, from the ancient doctors 
of iharan^mg on particular subjects, of the church, h&miUe8, or discourses 
aaid parhcular occasions, and carefully upon the emsUes and gospels, which a 
premeditated or precomposed their stupid and ignorant set of prieists 
sermons ; sometimes prefixing to their were to commit to memory^ and recite 
discourses short teifts of scripture, to the people. " This gave rise to that 
probably that they might not pass too famous collection, which went by the 
suddenly from the old method of inter* titte of the HonitUofnwn of O^arle* 
pireting the sacred writings, and some- magne, and T^hich, being followed as a 
times omitting them. In this style mod^l by' many productiAiis of the 
are the. sermons of Chrysostom, con- same kind, composed irjr jprivate per- 
sisting, of such kind of eloquence as sons, . . . . contributed mn<m to nocniBh 
the Greeks and Romans were fond of the indolence," says Moaheim^ ** and 
displaying, when they harangued the to peiT>etuate the ignqnnoe of a worth- 
populace, or pleaded at the bar. less oler^."' In this, however, as 

So far. did Christian preachers in weU as m his other regulations re» 

those times depart from the simplicity specting the <^urch, he certainly had 

of the gospel, and so little were they the best intentions; and in those 

infiuen<^ by the spirit of Christianity, times it is probable that nothing better 

that, in imitation of the Grecian could have been done. A scheme of 

orators, some of them even hired this kind was adopted in England 

persons to clat> their hands, and ex- when the present hooh of homiUe8wa» 

press their applause by other gestures compiled, and appointed to be read in 

and vociferations at p«)per intervals, churches. 

on signals previously concerted between "Before the Reformation, after the 

them and the preacher, or his parti- preacher had named and opened his 

cular friends. text, he called on the people to go to 

These set harangues were only occa- their prayers, telling them what they 

*ional, and were by no means ddivered were to pray for* *Ye shall pray,' 

every Lord's day, in every Christian says he, * for the king, for the i>ope, 

church ; and in the dark ages, few for the holy catholic church,' &o. ; 

■persons ..being qualified to preach, after which all the jjeople said their 

sermons became very scarce; At this beads in a general silence," and the 

day the Roman Catholics meet onlyi minister, kneeling down, did the same, 

in general, to hear prayers, and to They would besides say a Pater noster, 
celebrate mass. They have no ser- 

•^ a Sueur, A. D. 853. (P.) 

1 Mofiheim, I. p. 235. <P.) Cent iiL Pt. IL * Eccl. Hiat. IL p. 84. {P.} CvkU Till. Pi tf. 

Ob. iy. Sect. U. Ch. iii. Sect. y. 
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Ave Iforta, J)eu$ nUierecUur noaM, elionld be used but by common adyioet 
Domine aaloum ioG regem, Gloria Thas in time a great Tariety of lUwr* 
Fatri, Src, ** and then the sermon pro- gies, or forms of celebrating public 
eeeded. ^ The manner in which most worship^ were in use in different pro- 
of the English cler^ ^raj in the vinces and different sees. The nrst 
pulpit before sermon is still the same, mention we find of these liturgies is 
and is what they call hidding p^'o^era, towards the end of the fourth century/ 
or an exhortation to pray for such and In early times, though the officiating 
such things. But then no time is minister delivered the prayers, the 
allowed for the prayers that are so people were not entirely silent; for 
ordered. they made small interlocutions or re- 

in the primitive church the public sponsee, as lAft up your hearts. We 
prayers followed the sermon, and pre- lift them up unto the Ijord, mentioned 
ceded the celebration of the Lord's by Cyprian: The Lord he with you, 
supper ; and it is evident, from many and with thy spirit^ in the time of 
circumstances, that at first all these Chrysostom.'^ 

prayers were delivered without book, Tne last circumstance that I shall 
and were such as the bishop, or the notice, relating to the forms of public 
priest who officiated, could prepare worship^is, that in the primitive cnurch. 
oimself. Justin Martyr says, that where the service always ended with 
the president of the assembly offered communion, there was recited a roUp 
prayers and thanksgivings, as he was in which the names of the more emi- 
able, (6<nj ivvofus avr^), Origen also nent saints of the catholic church, and 
says, " We pray according to our abili- of the holy bishops, martyrs, or con- 
ties ; " and Tertullian, " We pray to fessors, of every particular church, 
God without a monitor, because our were registered. Tnis was an honour- 
pra^^ers flow from our own minds." able remembrance of such as had died 
Basil gives an instance of a variation in the Christian faith. But when the 
in his prayer, for which he was blamed soundness of any person's faith was 
by some, as being inconsistent with Questioned, his name was not read till 
himself.2 tnat difficulty was removed. Chry- 

In time, however, partly in order to sostom having been ezpdled from the 
avoid diversity of opinions, and in part, church of Constantinople, it was a 
also, that the congregation might not long time before his name was inserted 
be offended by prayers prepared by in this roll. This was the custom by 
persons who were not capable of doing which, as I have observed before, pro- 
it with propriety, it came to be the vision was made for excommunicaling 
custom to compose the prayers before- persons even after their death, 
hand, and to submit them to the ap- 
probation of the principal persons in ■ , 
the church. This was particularly 

ordered at the third Council of Car- o.^r^rr,^^^-r ^^ 

thage.3 SECTION IV. 

At the Council of Laodicea, held in ^, .««««,„.,« „ ' „ 

364, the same prayers were ordered to *" ™^^^^' ^'^- ^^^'^ CHBismir 
be used morning and evening ; but, in chuech. 

general, every bishop ordered what The primitive Christians had no festi- 

prayers he thought proper, till about vals besides Sunday, on which they 

the time of Austin, when it was ordered always met for public worship, as may 

that, to prevent heresy, no prayers be inferred from Justin Martyr. This 

Ideal's Hist I. p. 33. (P.) Toulmin's Ed. I. s Sueur, A. D. 397. (P.) 
^ Pierce's Tladication;pp. 429, 430. (P.) 1 K'fvindi^tlon; ^426. ^^(P.')^' *^ 
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day Constantine order^ to be observed fasted on a Saturday or Sunday, and 
as a day of rest from labour ; but bus- even tbougbt it a crime to do so, er- 
bandmen were allowed to cultivate the cept on the Saturday before Easter*> 
earth on that dayv* By degrees, how- day, on which they celebrated the re- 
aver, in imitation of the Jews or Hea- surrection of Christ, because, during 
thens, but chiefly the latter. Christians that time, they said, the bridegroom 
came to have as many annual festivals was taken from them, 
as the Heathens themselves. Of the Because the time that our Saviour 
principal of these I shall give a general lay in the grave was about forty hours', 
account. this fast was called Quarcmtana or 

The first that was observed by Chris- Quad/rageaiTna, and by contraction 
tians was Easter, on the time of the Quaresme, and Caresme or Careme, 
Jewish passover, being the anniversary which is the French term for Lent 
of our Saviour's sufferings, death and Another reason for fasting at this par- 
resurrection. Originally, nowever, this ticular time was, that many persons 
was probably a festivcd, and respected were then preparing for baptism, and 
the resurrection of our Saviour only ; others for communion, which, as super- 
bnt afterwards they began to keep a stition prevailed, was frequented more 
fcbst, on the anniversary of the cruci- generally, and attended upon with 
fixion; but it was a long time before more solemnity, on that day. 
this fast was extended, as it now is, to Even the Montanists only fasted two 
the whole season of Lent, or forty days weeks in the year, and in these they 
before Easter. excepted Saturdays and Sundays.^ 

The primitive Christians used, in- Lent was first confined to a cer^Eun 
deed, to join fasting to prayer upon number of days in the fourth century, 
extraordinary occasions ; but this was At this time, however, " abstinence 
always voluntary, and those who en- from flesh and wine was by many 
•tirely omitted it were not censured, judged sufficient for the purposes of 
The first person who is said to have fastmg, and this .... opinion pre- 
laid down any express rules for fasting vailed from this time " in the Western 
was Montanus, who was i^etnarkable church.^ Soon after the time of Ter* 
for his li^ur in other respects. How- tullian. Christians began to observe 
ever, a fast on the anniversary of Wednesdays and Fridavs for the pur- 
Christ's crucifixion, or what we call pose of fasting ; and tney kept these 
Good Fridanf, is of very great anti- fasts all the year, except between 
amty; but both the time, and the Easter and Pentecost, in which time 
degree of fasting, was originally vexy they neither fasted nor kneeled in 
various, depending upon each person's chu]:ches. In 416, Innocent I. ordered 
particular fancy. IrensBUs says, that that the people should fast on Satur- 
some persons fasted before Easter one days ; but the Greeks and all the East 
day, some two, and some more ; but paid no regard to this ordinance.^ 
that the unity of the faith was main- At the time of the Council of ITice^ 
tained notwithstanding that variety, the week before Easter was called 

By fasting, the ancients always Qua/rantaiia, or Lent; though some 

meant abstaining from meat and dnuK, observed more days, and some fewer, 

from morning till evening ; and what at pleasure ; but within forty years 

TertuUian and others call stations, or after this council, Lent was extended 

half fasts, were those days on which to three weeks.' 

they assembled for praver in the mom- *' Durandus .... tells us Lent was 

ing, and continued tnat exercise till « ibid. A.D.ao6. (p.) 

three in the afternoon, when they re- * Morfieim, i. p. 824. (P.) Cent. iv. Pt. it 

ceived the Lord's supper. They never 4 sueu?° a^. 89i. (p.) 

> S'4Mllr,A.D.tt(li (P.) «IlikLA.D. 825,8M. (P.) 
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connted to begin on that which is now pleased. All the other' fesiiTab tbiw 
the first Sunday in Lent, and to end fixed at those times of the year whim 
on Easter eve, which time, containing the Fa^^s used to observe with the 
forty-two days, if yon take out of them greatest solemnity, with a view to 
the six Sundays on which it was laciHtate their conyendon to Ohns- 
counted not lawful at any time of the tianity. 

year to fast, then there will remain The feast of OhrifftnuM, in comma- 
only thirty-six days ; and therefore, moration of the nativity of Christ, is 
that the number of forty days which mentioned by Ghrysostom as nnknown 
Christ fasted might be perfected. Pope at Antioch till within ten years of the 
Gregory (the Great) added to Lent time of his writing ; and therefore he 
four days of the week before-going, concluded that it had^tely been in- 
viz. that which we now call Ash Wed- troduced from Bolne.' It was thought 
nesday, and the three days following to be first observed by the followers of 
it;**^ so that our present Lent is a Basilides, and from them to have been 
superstitious imitation of our Saviour's adopted by the orthodox, in the fbortii 
fast of forty days. century, when the festival of Ghriafd 

Before the Cfouncil of Nice, there haptum was introdujced; in comse- 
hadbeen a great difference between the qnence of which this feast of thd na- 
Eastem and Western churches about tivity was removed from the sixth <^ 
the time of keeping Easter, tiie Chris- January to the twenty-fifbh of De- 
tians in the East following the custom cember : the former retaining the name 
of the Jews, with whom the day on of the Epiphany, whichyFeast onlv, 
which the paschal Lamb was filled and not that 6f the nativity, is od- 
was always the fourteenth of their served in the East.^ 
month Nisan, on whatever day of the Fedtivals in honour of the apostles 
week it happened to fall ; but with the ^nd martyrs are all of late date, none 
Latins, Easter-da^ had always been of them earlier than the time of Con- 
the Sunday folloiving, being the anni- stantine, when magnificenttemples were 
versary of our Saviour's resurrection, built round the tombs of some of theff 
At the Council of Nice, the custom of martyrs ; and then tiie festivals were 
the Latin church was established ; and only held at the places where tiiey !were 
as astronomy was more cultivated in supposed to have suffered. 
Egrpt, it was given in charge to the ^ Vigils were the assemblies of the an- 
bishop of Alexandria, to public to cient Chrislians br night, in the time 
the other churches the proper time of of persecution, when tiiey durst not 
keeping Easter, by what were called meet in the day-time. Afterwards th^ 
paschal epistles. For the same pur- were observed before Easter, but they 
pose afterwards the golden number was were kept not as feasts, which was done 
invented.'' afterwards, but m fasts, as appears from 

Pentecost was a Jewish festival, TertuUian. • 

celebrated fifty days after the pass- The feast of Ascension was observed 
over ; and being likewise distingmshed about the time of Austin. The feast 
in the Christian history by the descent of Otrewmctston is first mentioned by 
of the Holy Spirit, it was observed Maximus. Taurinensis, who flourished 
next after Easter, and, as far as ap^ in ^50; and the feast of Purification 
pears, about the time of TertuUian. was perhaps instituted in the ninth 
We call it Whitsuntide. These are century i* The feast of ii(2i7e^ is of no 
the only great festivals that Christians , Basnaoe mkoire I b 280 (P) 
were not at liberty to fix where they « PierceVVtodication, to. msio, (p.) See 

, _, . .^ • '/Cbrist'sBirfchzni»-timea;...proyixiff t&at JeeoB 

\^^^^ ®' Popery, I. p. 186. (P.) 1735, L Christ was Bot bom in December.". Fhcmix 
p. 100. i7()7 1^ p^ 114^ 

8 Hist, of Anclent<Jeremonie8, p. 4ii. (P.) » iPiezoe'e YfadiostSon, pp. 518, 61S. (P.) 
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earlier anthoritjr than that of Innocent lowed, first by the chnrch of Clermont 

III., in the thirteenth century ; and in Auvergne, then by all their neigh- 

the Vigils of the great festivals are all bonrs, aiid. afterwards throughout all 

later tnan the tenth century.^ Gaul. In 801, Leo III. confirmed this 

It was Mamert, bishop of Yienne in &st, and made it universiEd.^ 

Gktul, who, about 463, first instituted • The fadt of Ember Weeks, or Jejunia 

the £a.st of Rogation, that is, the prayers quatuor t&m/porwm, was probably insti- 

that are made three days before the tuted a little before Leo the Great, in 

feast of Ascension,4hat is, the Monday, the middle of the fifth century.^ But 

Tuesday, and Wednesday, before Holy others think that it is not quite certain 

Thursday; which was expressly con- that he speaks of it.' Some say^iat 

trary to ihe order established in the Po^ Gelasius having ordered that the 

ancient church, forbidding all fasting ormnation of priests and deacons should 

between Easter and Pentecost. This be on the four weeks o£ Ember, or ember 

fast of Biogation was generally received days, viz. the Wednesday, Friday, and 

in the West presently after the time of Saturdary^ after the first Sunday in Lent, 

this Mamert.^ The bishop of Venice after Wnitsunday, after the fourteenth 

added the processions to them, in imi- of September, and the thirteenth of 

tation of tne Imstrationes Amhervdles December, and this ceremony being 

of theHeathens, which were maderound always conducted with fasting a^ 

their fields, in order to render them prayer, it came to be a custom to fast 

fruitful 'y and these were attended with at that time.^ 

much intemperance and disorder^ being It was upon the idea of the spiritual 

made, no doubt, in all respects, after benefit that would arise from visiting 

the Pagan manner.' the church of St. Peter at Borne, and 

Alcinus Avitus, who succeeded Hesy- also in imitation of the Jewish jubHee, 

chius, the immediate successor of Ma- and the secular games among the Bo- 

mert, in the church of Yienne, (fescribes inans, that the popish^'i*&ilee is founded, 

the occasion. otf instituting this £ist in This festival, which is celebrated with 

his homily on the Eogation. "Sq there the utmost pomp and magnificence, was 

aajB that the city of Yienne had suf- instituted by Boniface Yin., in the 

ferediniichby fire, thunderstorms, earth- year 1300, in consecpence, as it is said, 

quakes, extraordinary noises in the of a rumour, the origin of which is not 

night, prodigies, signs in the heavens, known, which was spread among the 

wSd beasts, and other calamities ; lliat inhabitants of Borne, in 1299, that all 

on this the bishop of the citj ordered who within the limits of the following 

the i)eople to fast three days with prayer year, should visit the church of St. 
and repentance, that, by the example* Peteri would receive the remission of all 

of the Kinevites, they might avert the their sins ; and that this privilege would 

judgments of God. He says that there- be annexedto the same observance every 

upon the anger of God was appeased, hundredth year.^ 
and that in commemoration of it. Ma? 

mert ordered this fast to be observ^ J te-s^^dSotp. m. (P.) 
every year. His example was sooii fol- e sueur, a. d. 8»2. {p.) 

' Hist, of Ancient Ceremonies, p. 67. (P.) 

1 Sueur, A.D. 892. (P.) ^ *' La plus solemnelle F6te des anciens Bo« 

s Ibid. (P.) mains ^toit celle des joux qu'ils api)enoient 

* See TibMllus, L. ii. £1. ii. Virgil, EcL line scullers, qui ne so devoit c^l^rer q'une fois 

74, 75. *'Ily avoit parml les anciens Romains about d'\in si^cle....A cela a succed^ en I'Eglise 

un jour dedie pour faire ces processions, assavoir Romaine le grand Jubil^ qui fut institud par 

le 25 d^Avril, qu'ils nommoient JSubipo^ia, c'est" Boniface VIII.... On invlta tous les Chretiens 

ii-dire, la f §te des niellcs, parce (m'ils faisolent de venir k Rome, et afin de les y attirer on promit 

^es sacrifices et des priferes aux JDieux, y afin 5, oeux qui dans I'annde viendroient visiter les 

2u'ils conservassent les bleds de cet accident 1&. Temples des Ap6tres, I'entiere remission de 

iana I'Eglise Romaine on fait la mdme o^r^ leurs ptebez non seulement quant h la couipe, 

ynonie le m&ne jour qui est. la Fdte de S. Mare." mais aussi quant i la peine." Xm C<nkf(yrmit€Z, 

Hu COfnformiUt de$ OMmbniu^ pp. 95. 90. pp. 109, 110. 
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The snccessors of Bonifieu^e added a wHch^beades Fridays, are thirtj-thrMv 
nmnber of new rites and inventions to six more in the Ember weeks, three 
this superstitioas institution, and find- Bogation days, and the thirtieth of 
iug by experience that it added lustre January. The sum of all the festival 
to the Church of Borne, and increased days is thirty-one. And if to these we 
its revenue, they made its return more add the ninety-five fast days, fifty-two 
frequent. In 1350, Clement YI. ordered Sundays, and twenty-nine saints' days, 
that the jubiLee should be celebrated all the days in year appropriated to 
every fifty years, on pretence that the religious exercises, besides vigils, will be 
Jews did the like, and Paul IE., in the one hundred and seventy-eight; and 
fifteenth century, rednced the term to making allowance for some of them in- 
twenty-five years.^ This year of jubilee terfering with others, they will be about 
is called a holy year; but, as the author one hundred and seventy.' 
of the Histoire des Popes observes, it In so little esteem, however, are these 
should rather be called the year of sa- observances held by the more enlight- 
crilege, impiety, debauch and super- ened members of the established church, 
•tition.' that there can be no doubt but that. 

Many of these festivals have been re- when any reformation takes place, a 
tained by the reformers, especially those g^at retrenchment will be made in this 
of Easter, Whitsuntide and Christmas, article.^ 
and, like the Papists, they observe them , ^^^*^ vindicatton p 506 (P) 

with more strictness than they do the « The Eedesiastlcal COTuniirionerB, In 1089*, 
Sundays. proposed to the ConTOcation " a new calendKr,** 

Onr EBtabUBhed Ch««h has by no ^^^^:;,S'^^i^iS^Z^Z 

means thrown off the popish SUperstl- servioo book/' and "that a rubric be made, de- 




all the Fridays in the year except Baxter, Ac Ed. 2, i. -p. iss 

ChriBtmaa-day, all the days in Lent. ^i^^^^/^^S^^^'^^ 

The observations upon the subject are so well 
1 Hist, of Ancient Ceremoniei, p. 87. (P.) known, that they need not be here repeated."* 
a Vol. V. p. 409. (P.) Free and Cand, IHiguU, 1760, Rd. 2, p. lU, 



PART IX. 

THE HISTOEY OF CHUECH DISCIPLINE. 

THE INTRODUCTIOK chose to avail themselves of them. On 

this account I have given a good deal 

The changes which the discipline of the of attention to the subject. 

Christian church underwent from the To manypersons,! doubt not, this will 

time of the apostles to the Reformat be as interesting an object as anything 

tion, were as great, and of as much in the history of Christianity, and to in- 

importauce in practice, as the changes troduce it in this place will make the 

in any other article relating to Chris- easiest connection between the twogreat 

tianity. From being highly favourable divisions of my work, I mean the cor- 

to good conduct,the established maxims ruptions of doctHnet and the abuses of 

of it came at length to be a cover for power in the Christian church. It w^ 

every Idnd of immorality, to those who also serve to show in what manner these 
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departures from tlie Christian Bystem tenance of the civil powers, and, there- 
promoted each other. fore, that people of all ranks, and of 

all characters, would naturally crowd 
■ into it. On these accounts they found 

it necessary to have a yery regular 

T system of discipline. 

SEUTION I. In general, we find that, about the 

THE HISTOET OP CHTJUCH DISCIPLINE, IN third and fourth centuries. Christians 

THE TIME OP THE CHBISTIAN PATHEKS. distinguished four ordcrs of penitents. 

i? XT- 1. 1. Ai. The first stood at the entrance of the 
In the purer ages of the church, the church, begging in the most earnest 
offences which gave public scandal were manner the prayers of all that went 
few; but when they did happen, they ^ ^he second were admitted to 
were animadverted upon with great ^^^^^ ^nd to hear the lectures that 




were exceedingly solicitous to give no ^^y ^^^e dismissed, together with the 
just cause of obloquy. It is, mdeed, catechumens, before the celebration of 
probable, that some time ^fter the ^y^^ eucharist. The third lay prostrate 
apostohc age, the morals of the Chns- ^ ^ certain place in the church, 
tians in general were more stnot than covered with sackcloth, and after re- 
we find, by the writings of the apos- ceiving the benediction of the bishop, 
ties, they were in their own times. ]Sor ^nd the imposition of hands, were also 
ia it to be wondered at, when we con- dismissed before the celebration of the 
aider that the whole body of the Gentde eucharist. The fourth order attended 
Christians, being then newly converted ^hat celebration, but did not partake 
from Heathenism, must have retained ^^^^ Penitents having passed through 
many of their former habits, or have ^ ^^^ orders, were admitted to 
easily relapsed into them. communion by the imposition of the 

AftOTwards, most of the cases ot -^^^ ^^ ^j^e bishop, or of a priest, in 
scandal we meet with relate to the ^he presence of the whole congrega- 
behaviour of Christians m the tune ot tion.* 

persecution, from which many shruiJc j£ ^ny persons relapsed into the 
or fled, in a manner that wa« exceed- game fault for which they had been 
ingly and justly disapproved by the excommunicated, or excluded from the 
more severe. Consequently, after a congregation of the faithful, they were 
persecution, there was mu^ to do not re-admitted to communion, except 
about the re-admission to the pnvi- ^ ^^ article of death; but towards 
leges of church communion, of those ^^ ^^ of ^^ seventh century the 
who repented of then: weakness ; and ancient discipline began to be relaxed 
it waa a great part of the business of ^ th^g respect, and they admitted 
the councils m the fourth and fifUi persons to communion after a second 
centuries (which was after the estab- offence. In all times there were some 
lishment of Chnstiamty) to settle crimes for which no repentance could 
rules concerning the degrees of pen- ^ake atonement, so that persons who 
ance, and the method of receivmg hadbeenonce guilty of them could never 
penitents into the church. Indeed, loe admitted to the peace and commun- 
besides the cases of those who had ^^^ ^f ^he church. These were mur- 
shrunk from persecution, the governore ^^^^ adultery, and apostacy. In this 
of Christian churches at that time manner, at least, were these crimes 
must have had many offences of other stigmatized, in many churches, 
kinds to animadvert upon ; considermg 
that Christianity had then the coun- i Sueur, A. D. 218. (P.) 
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But about the third centary, Pope verer penalty, came of their own accord 
Zephyrinus began to relax a little of to confess their sins; and this was much 
this aiscipline» admitting adulterers to encouraged, and the virtue of it mag- 
communion after some years of pen- nified by the writers of those times, 
ance, in which he was vehemently op- This confession was, originally, always 
posed to Tertullian. However, in the made in public,but some mconveniences 
time of Cyprian, the penalties imposed being found to attend this (especially 
by the bishop, which were always a when the crimes affected other persona, 
public appearance for a certain time in or the state) a private, confession was 
the character of penitents, were often appointed instead of it. In this case 
relaxed, or abridged, at the intreaty of the bishop either attended hnnself, or 
the confessors, or those who had been appointed some particular priest^ who 
destined to martyrdom ; and this was from this office got the title of pem- 
called indulgence, of the abuse of which tentia/ry priest, to receive these c<mfes- 
we shall see enough in a later period, sions. 

But at this time &ere was not much to The difficulty of re-admisi^on to the 

complain of in this business, except the privileges of church communion was» 

improper interference of these confes- in general, very great, and the penances 

sors, and the too great influence which imposed were exceedingly rigorous, and 

they were allowed to have in such this, in the end, was one great cause 

cases. of tiie total relaxation of aU discipline. 

Equally innocent was the business of Kovatian particularly distinguished 

confession, as it was first begun ; but himself by refusing to adniit to eom- 

we see in the course of this history, munion any who had been guilty of 

that it is no uncommon thing for an the greater crimes, especially that of 

innocent beginning to lead to a fatal apostacy, leaving them to the judg- 

catastrophe. The apostle Paul exhorts ment of God only. This arose itGm. 

Christians to confess their sins one to the rigour of Tertullian and the Mon- 

another ; and our Saviour assures us tanists ; and it is observable that the 

that we must forgive, as we hope to be Church of Eome still keeps up this 

forgiven. Upon this was grounded the rigorous discipline in cases of heresy, 

custom of the primitive churches, to the relapsed being delivered 4» -tiie 

require every person who was excom- secular arm, without being admitted 

municated, to make a public confession to penance. 

of his guilt before he was re-admitted It was ordained by the Council of 

to Christian communion. In some cases, Nice, that those who apostatized bef(»<e 

also, a public confession prevented ex- baptism should not be admitted to^ 

communication. It was, likewise, the communion of the church till after 

custom for many conscientious persons three years of penance, but if they Imd 

to confess their private sins to some of been of the faithful, the penance was 

the priests in whom they could put the to continue seven years.* Bacol decided, 

greatest confidence, and whose advice that for the crime of fornication^ a man 

and prayers they wished to have ; and ought to do penance four years. Others 

what was at first a voluntary thing, forthe same offence imposed a penanoe 

was afterwards, but indeed long after^ of nine years, and for adultery eighte^ 

wards, imposed as a positive duty. years.* 

Confessionwas also much encouraged ^ Hitherto we have seen nothing bat 

by another circumstance. Many canons rigour; and the relaxation did not 

made a difference in the degree and begin by lessening the time of penance 

time of penance, between those who had (except in those cases in which tiie 

accused themselves, and those against confessors had improperly interjfered)i 

whom their crimes were proved. Many , g„^„^^ ^ I, 325 ^p ^ 

persons, therefore, to prevent the se- « Bawiage, Histoin, L p. IM. (P.y 
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but first in the manner of making the were suffered to do penance secretly 

confession, then in the place of pe- in some monastery, or other private 

nance, and lastly, in the commutation place, in the presence of a few persons, 

of it. at the discretion of the bishop, or of 

After the persecution under the em- the confessors, after which absolution 
peror Decius, the orthodox bishops, also was given in private. This was 
Socrates says, appointed that the peni- the only method which they ventured 
tents should make their confessions to to take with those who would not sub- 
one particular priest, and that they mit to the established rules of the 
ehould make a pubhc confession of such church. " But in the seventh century, 
things only as should be thought proper all public penance for secret sins was 
for pubKc hearing. This custom con- taken quite away. Theodore, arch- 
tinued in the Eastern church till the bishop of Canterbury, is reckoned the 
year 390, when Nectarius, the bishop first of all the bishops of the Western 
of Constantinople, abohshed the office cburch " who established this rule.* 
of penitentiary priests, on account of Had Christians contented them- 
a woman havmg been enticed to com- selves with admonishing and finally ex- 
mit adultery with a deacon of the communicating those who were guilty 
church, whilst she stayed to perform of notorious crimes, and with requiring 
the duties of fasting and prayer, which public confession, with restitution in 
had been enjoined her.* From this case of injustice, and left all private 
time all confessions, pubhc and private, offences to every man's own conscience, 
seem to have been discontimied in the no inconvenience would have arisen 
Greek church ; and at this day, it is from their discipline. But, by urging 
«aid, that the Greeks make confession too much the importance of confession, 
to God only. and by introducmg corporeal austeri- 

In the Western church public con- ties, as fasting, &c., as a proper mode 
fession continued till the fifth century, of penance, and then changing these 
but at that time those offenders who for alms, and, in fact, for money, in a 
had been used to make pubHo confes- future period, they paved the way for 
sion of their crimes, were allowed by the utter ruin of all good discipline, 
Leo the Great to confess them pri- and at length brought it to be much 
vately to a priest appointed for that worse than a state of no discipline at 
purpose. By this means a great re- all. However, we have yet seen but 
Btramt upon vice was taken away, and the first steps in this fatal progress, 
the change was as pleasing to the 
sinner, as it was advantageous to the . 
priests in several respects. Of this, " 
many persons at that time were suffi- 
ciently aware; and we find that in 690, SECTION II. 
a council held at Toledo, forbade con- 
fession to be made privately to a priest, 0^ THE STATE OP CHTJKCH DISCIPLINE 
and ordered that it should be made in the dark ages, and till the 
according to the ancient canons. eefoemation. 

To confession in private soon sue- ^j. i^^ve seen several symptoms of 

ceeded the doing penance m private, ^he change and decay of discipline in 

which was another great step towards ^^^ i^st period; but in this we shaU 

the rum of the ancient discii^ine, gg^ ^he total ruin of it, in consequence 

which requured, indeed, to be mode- ^f ^he increased operation of the same 

rated, but ma different manner. In ^^^^^^ ^n^ ^^3 introduction of several 

the fifth century, however, penitents new ones. 

> See Bujuet. AH, xxv. Ed. 4, pp. 253, 264. « Burnet, p. 840. (P.) Art. xxv. Ed. 4, p. 2M. 
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After tlie introduction of 'private ceived in the Church of Rome, requires 
confession, it was complained by a ** not only a general acknowledgment^ 
council held at Chalous-sur-Saone, in bnt a particular enumeration of sins 
813, that persons did not confess their and [ot] follies," and is appointed to 
offences fully, but only in part; and, be made to a proper priest once at 
therefore, they ordered, that the priest least every year, by all persons who 
should make particular inquiiij, under are arrived at years of discretion* 
such heads as were thought to include Before this law of Innocent, " several 
the principal vices that men were ad- doctors had considered confession as a 
dieted to. At this time, however, con- duty ... of divine authority,'* but it 
fession was not reckoned necessary to "was not publicly received as a doc- 
salvation, and was not made in order trine of the church." This law occa- 
to obtain absolution of the priest, but sioned the introduction of a number 
to inform persons how they ought to of new injunctions and rites.' 
conduct themselves with respect to It being notorious to all persons, 
God, in order to obtain pardon of him ; that aU useful church discipline was 
aoid therefore the fathers of this coun- lost at the time of the Reformation, it 
cil say that confession to God purges was thought proper at the Council of 
sin, but confession to the priest teaches Trent to do, or at least to seem to do, 
how sins are purged.^ something in the business; and there- 

This business of confession to priests, fore it was ordered that scandalous 
before it was held to be of universal offenders should do public penance, 
obligation, gave rise to a new kind of according to the ancient canons, and 
casuistry, which consisted in ascer- that the bishops should be judges of 
taining the nature of all kinds of it.* But things had gone on so long 
crimes, and in proportioning the penal- in a different train, that it does not 
ties to each. This improvement is appear that anything was done in con- 
ascribed to Theodore, archbishop of sequence of it. 

Canterbui'y, above mentioned, who, in Together with this change in the 
a work entitled The Fenitential, regu- business of confession, other causes 
iated the whole business of penance, were at the same time operating to the 
distinguishing the different kinds of corruption of church discipline, but 
crimes, and prescribing forms of con- nothing contributed to it more than 
solation, exhortation and absolution, the stress which was then laid upon 
adapted to each particular case. From many things foreign to real virtue, and 
Britain these regulations were soon in- whicn were made to take the place of 
troduced into all the western provinces, it. Of this nature were the customary 
and the Penitential of Theodore be- devotions of those days, consisting 
came a pattern for other works of the in the frequent repetition of certain 
same nature. But in the next century prayers, in bodily austerities, in pil- 
this discipline greatly declined, and grimages, in alms to the poor, and 
gave way to the doctrine of indul- donations to the church, &c. These 
gences.2 were things that could be ascertained, 

However, what is now properly called so that it might be known with cer- 
auricidar confession was not fully es- tainty whether the party^ had con- 
tablished, and made of universal obli- formed with the penalty or not ; where- 
gation, before the thirteenth century, as a change of heart and of character 
when Innocent III. appointed it by was a thmg of a less obvious nature, 
his own authority, in a Lateran Coun- and indeed not much attended to by 
cil. This doctrine, as it is now re- a ibid. ill. pp. 93, 94. (P.) Cent. xiii. Pt. tt. 

Ch. iii. Sect. ii. 
» Suciir, A. D. 813. (P.) * Sess. xxiv. Cap. viii. "Publico i)eccaiitcs 

» Mosheim, II. p. 26. (P.) Cent, vii Pt. ii. publice poenitcant, ni Episcopo aliter videat ir.* 
Ch. iii. Sect. v. 8. Con. THd. p. 214. 
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the generality of confessors at that at this day, and in a Protestant 

time. country, to read that Dominic easily 

" About the end of the eighth cen- dispatched this task in six days, and 
tnry the commutation of 'penance thus discharged some offenders for 
began, and instead of the ancient se- whom he had undertaken to do it. 
verities, vocal 'prayers came to be all Once, at the beginning of Lent, he 
that was enjoined. So many Paters desired Damiani to impose upon him 
(or repetitions of the Lord's Prayer) a thousand years of penance, and he 
stood for so many days of fasting ; very nearly finished it before the end 
and the rich were admitted to buy off of the same Lent. Damiani also im- 
their penance under the decenter name posed upon the archbishop of Milan 
of giving alms. The getting many a penance of a hundred years, which 
masses to be said, was thought a de- he redeemed by a sum of money, to be 
votion bv which God was so much paid annually.* Though Peter Da- 
honoured, that the commuting penance miani was the great advocate for this 
for masses was much practised. Pil- system of penance, he did not deny 
grim ages and wars came on after- the novelty of it.* 
wards." ^ Fleury acknowledges that when the 

The immediate cause of this commu- penances were made impossible, on ac- 

tation of penances was the impossi- count ofthe multitude ofthem, they were 

bility of performing them, according to obliged to have recourse to compensa- 

the canons of the Church ; since, in tions and estimations, such as these 

many cases, it required more time than repetitions of psalms, bowings, scourg- 

tho term of human life. For instance, ings, alms, pilgrimages, &c., — things, 

a ten years' penance being enjoined for as he observes, that might be per- 

a murder, a man who had committed formed without conversion. However, 

twenty murders, must have done pen- in a national council in England, held 

ance two hundred years ; and there- in 747, penances performed by others 

fore some other kind of penance was were forbidden.* This enormity was 

judged absolutely necessary ; and the too great to be admitted even in these 

person who was chiefly insti*umental in ignorant and licentious ages ; but it 

settling the commutations of penance must have gained some considerable 

was one Dominic, who communicated ^ound before it was checked by pub- 

them to the celebrated Peter Damiani, Be authority. 

whose authority in the age in which he The monks becoming confessors 

lived was very great. contributed greatlj to the ruin of ec- 

By them it was determined that a clesiastical disciphne. They, knowing 

hundred years of penance might be nothing of the ancient canons, intro- 

compensated by twenty repetitions of duced a certain casuistry by which 

the psalter, accompamed with disci- many crimes were excused, and abso- 

pline, that is, the use of the whip on * Fieury, a. D. 1059. (P.) 

the naked skin. The computation was ^^» g)id-JVoi.] xiu. [Parig, 1742.1 p. 100. (P.) 

made in the following manner. Three 4 ibid, p.' *43. (P.) [Ed. Vidai. Paris, i83e. 
thousand strokes with the whip were '^®™; ^^- pP;,?.^"^: Cf. a. d. 745.]. This council 

-jjxi. • ^ 1. A. ir was held at CLiffe, in Kent. A rich layman, who 

judgea to be equivalent to a year 01 had been excommunicated, employed several 
penance, and a thousand blows were to persons to fast, on his account, and these were 

hp oivPTi in +.hp nnnrsp of rpnpn+iTio' +i»Ti "^ numerous, that he computed their austerities 
DC given in ine course 01 repeating ten ^g ^^^^^ ^^ .^ pen^vnce of three hundred years, 

psalms. Consequently, all the psalms, endured by himself. Against this penitence, by 

which are one hundred and fiftv. were poxy, a canou was issued,*' lest salvation should 

1 . , « x- become more easy to the nch than to the poor, 

equivalent to nve years 01 penance, contrary to the express declaration of Jesus 

and therefore twenty psalters to one Christ.'^ At the same council, the priests were 

liinn/lvoil -^aara Tf ia Qmna\r^cr onrkiirvli Ordered to teach the people the Apostles' Creed 

hundred years. It is amusing enough ^^^ ^^ L^^d's Prayer in EnglislT See Rapin, 

I Burnet, p. 846. (P.) Art. zxv. Ed. 4, p. 254. HUtoire, L. ill. Conciles, Ed. 1724, 4to.I.pp. 266, 267. 
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lation was made easy in all cases, no criminals, of all kinds. Complaint 

persons being ever, refused, or pnt off, being made on this subject in the time 

after ever so many relapses. This of Henry VII., the Pope ordered, that 

relaxed casuistry is the most prevalent if any person who had l^ken refuge in 

in those countries in which the inqui- an asylum should leave it, and commit 

sition is established, where, if a person a new crime, or repeat his old one, he 

does not make his confession, and con- shoiJd be deprived of the privilege.' 

Eently receive his absolution, re- It must be observed that crosses on the 
rly, he is excommunicated, and at public road, and various other things 
th declared suspected of heresy, and places, which had the reputation 
anf prosecuted according to law.* of bem^ sacred, had, by degrees, got 
Another thing that greatly promoted this privilege of asylum, as well as 
the ruin of discipltue, and the encou- churches. In later times, any crimi- 
ragement of licentiousness, in the mid- nal was safe from the pursuit of 
die ages, was the protection given to justice within the precincts of the 
criminals, who took refuge in churches, palace of any cardinal; but Urban V. 
which was a custom borrowed from reformed that abuse.* 
Paganism ; this right of asylum being Among the Jews the privilege of 
transferred from the heathen tern- asylum was a wise institution, and 
pies to Christian churches by the came in aid of the principle of justice; 
first Christian emperors. In the bar- as it only protected a person who 
barous times of antiquity, the rights pleaded that ne had killed another in- 
of hospitality were held so sacred, that advertentiy, so that the relations of 
it was even deemed wrong to give up the deceased could not hurt him, till a 
to public justice a crimin^al who had regular inquiry had been made into 
thrown himself under the protection of the fact ; but he was delivered up to 
any person who was capable of screen- justice if it appeared that the murder 
ing him. This privilege was, of course, was a wilful one. Besides, this asylum 
extended to the temples, which were was not gi*anted to the temple in par- 
considered as the houses of their gods ; ticular, but to certain towns, most 
and so sacred was it esteemed, that, in conveniently situated for that purpose, 
cases of the greatest criminality, all in different parts of the country, 
that it was thought lawful to do, was Another source of great corruption 
to take off the roof of the temple, and in discipline was the aS)use of pilgrim- 
leave the wretch who had taken refuge ages. These were undertaken at first 
in it to perish with hunger and the in- out of curiosity, or a natural reverence 
clemency of the weather. for any place that had been distin- 
The abuse of this right of asylum, guished by important transactions, 
when it was transferred to Christian They began to be common about the 
churches, was complained of by Chry- fourth century, and it appears by the 
sostom, who persuaded the emperor to writers of that time, that some weak 
revoke the privileges which had been people then valued themselves on 
>^Tanted by his predecessors. But they having seen such places, and imagined 
were restored, extended, and established that their prayers would be more 
afterwards, especially by Boniface Y., favourably heard there than elsewhere, 
in the seventh century,* and were the But in later times much more stress 
subject of great complaints in many was laid upon these things, and in the 
countries, especially in England, where eighth century pilgrimages began to 
the churches and churchyards were be enjoined by way of penance, and at 
in a manner crowded with debtors and length the pilgrimage was often a 

> Fleury's Eighth Discourse, p. 42. (P.) » Histoire des Papes, IV. p. 273. (P.) 

a Mosheim, 11. p. 28. (P.) Cent. yil. Pt ii. * Memoires pour la Vie de Petrarch, III. p. 678. 
Ch. iv. Sect. ii. (P.) 
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warlike expedition into tHe holy land, occasioned of the ancient canonical 

or service in some other of the wars penance. For a man who was not able 

in which the ambition of the popes to serve in the Crusades was allowed 

was interested. By this means all the to have the same benefit by contri- 

nse even of the pilmmage itself, as a buting to the expenses of those who 

penance, was wholly lost. For, as did. Thongh the Omsades are over, the 

Mr. Flenry observes, a penitent march- canonical penances are not returned.* 
ing alone was much more free from Fleury also observes, that plencmf 

temptation to sin than one who went indAdgences had their origin with the 

to the wars in company ; and some of Crusades ; for till then it had never 

these penitents even took dogs and been known that, by any «m^i5e worA;, 

horses along with them, that they the sinner was held to be discharged 

might take me diversion of hunting in from all the temporal punishments 

these expeditions.! that might be due nrom the justice of 

Solitary pilgrimages were, however, God. Commutations of penance for 

much in rashion, and we find some pilgrimages to Bome, Compostella, or 

very rigorous ones submitted to by Jerusalem, had been in use before, and 

persons of great eminence in those to them, he says, the Crusades added 

superstitious times ; when it was a the dangers of war.* Besides the wars 

maxim that nothing contributed so against the Mahometans, the Crusa- 

much to the health of the soul as the ders, in the course of their expeditions, 

mortification of the body. In 997, an had frequent differences with the 

emperor of Germany, by the advice Greek emperor; and then the preser- 

of the monks, went bareK)ot to Mount vation of tne Roman empire against the 

Gflfganus, famous for the supposed schismatical Greeks was held to be as 

presence of the archangel Michael, as meritorious as fighting against the 

a penance. Turks themselves ; and this merit was 

Before the eighth century it had soon applied to all wars which the 

been the custom to confine penitents popes esteemed to be of importance 

near the churches, where they had no to religion, especially those against 

opportunity of relapsing into their heretics, as the Albigenses in France.* 
orfences ; but in this century pilgrim- As it was the abuse of indulgences 

ages, and especially distant ones, be^an that was the immediate cause of the 

to be enjoined under the idea that Beformation by Luther, it may be 

penitents should lead a vagabond life, worth while to go a little back to con- 

fike Cain. This, however, was soon sider the rise and progress of them, 

abused ; as, under this pretence, peni- It has been observed in a former 

tents wandered about naked, and period, that all that was meant by tn- 

lofided with irons, and therefore it dulgencee in the primitive times, was 

was forbidden in the time of Charle- the relaxation of penance in particular 

magne. But still it was the custom cases, especially at the intercession of 

to impose upon penitents pilgrimages the confessors. From this small be- 

of established reputation, especially ginning, the nature of it being at 

those to the holy land, to which there kngth quite changed, the abuse grew 

was a constant resort from all parts of to be so enormous, that it could no 

Europe. This was the foundation of longer be supported; and the fall of 

the Oi'ueades.^ it occasioned the downfall of a great 

Of all the consequences of the Cm- part of the Papal power, 
sades, the most important to religion As an expression of penitence and 

was the discontinuance which they humiliation, a variety of penances, and 

some of them of a painful and whim- 

1 Fleury's Sixth Discotirse, p. 27. (P.) » Ibid. p. 29. (P ) 

» Ibid. CVoL] XIII. [1742] p. 22. (P.) [Bd. * Ibid. Sixth Discourse, p. 6. (P.) 

TidaL Tom. IV. pp. 135-a.] « Ibid. Sixth Discourse, p. 16. (P.) 
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sical nature, had been introduced into power of dispensing. This doctrine 

the discipline of the church. At first was greatly improved and reduced 

they were voluntary, but afterwards into a system by Thomas Aquinas, 

they were imposed, and could not be And afterwards, to the merits of the 

dispensed with but by the leave of the saints and martyrs were added, those 

bishop, who often sold dispensations of Christ, as increasing the treasure of 

or indulgences, and thereby raised the church. 

great sums of money. In the twelfth Among other things advanced by 
century the popes, observing what a Cardinal Cajetan in suppK)rt of tlie 
source of gain this was to the bishops, doctrine of indulgences, in his con- 
limited their power, and by degrees troversy with Luther on the subject, 
drew the whole business of indul- he said, that "one drop of Christ's 
gences to Eome. And after remitting blood being sufficient to redeem the 
the temporal pains and penalties to whole human race, the remaining 
which sinners had been subjected, they quanity that was shed in the garden, 
went at length so far as to pretend to and upon the cross, was left as a legacy 
abolish the punishment due to wicked- to the church, to be a treasure &om 
ness in a future state. whence indulgences were to be drawn. 
To complete this business, a hook of and administered by the Boman 
rates was published, in which the pontiffs."* 

sums that were to be paid into the Though in this something may be 

apostoHcal chamber for absolution for allowed to the heat of controversy, the 

Particular crimes were precisely stated, doctrine itself had a sanction of a much 
'his practice entirely set aside the use higher authority. For Leo X., in 
of the books called Penitentials, in 1618, decreed, that the popes had the 
which the penances annexed to each power of remitting both the crime and 
crime were registered. the punishment of sin, the crime by 
So long as nothing was pretended thesacramentof penance, and the tem- 
to be remitted but the temporal jjen- poral punishment by indulgences, the 
ances which it had been usual to enjoin benefit of which extended to the dead 
for certain offences, no great alarm as well as to the living; and that these 
was given, and no particular reason indulgences are drawn from the super- 
was thought necessary for the change; abundance of the merits of Jesus Christ 
the payment of a sum of money being and the saints, of which treasure the 
a temporal evil, as well as bearing a Pope is the dispenser* 
number of lashes, or walking bare-foot. This Leo 3l., whose extravagance 
&c.; and this commutation was ad- and expenses had no bounds, had re- 
mitted with more ease, as it was pre- course to these indulgences, among 
tended, that all the treasure raised by other methods of recruiting his ex- 
this means was applied to sacred uses, hausted finances ; and in the publica- 
and the benefit of the church. But tion of them he promised the forgive- 
when the popes pretended to remit the ness of all sins, past, present, or to 
future punisnment of sin, and to ab- come; and however enormous was 
solve from the guilt of it, some other their nature. These he sold by whole- 
foundation was necessarjr ; and this sale to those who endeavoured to make 
they pretended to find in the vast the most of them ; so that passing, 
stock of merit which had accrued to like other commodities, from one hand 
the church from the good works of to another, they were even hawked 
saints and martyrs, besides what were about in the streets by the common 
necessary to insure their own salva- pedlars, who used the same artifices to 
tion. These pretended merits still be- , „ , . ,„ „„ ,„. p^„. ,^. «,. , 
longed to the church, and formed a ch. a?8eTix'"-^-'"* ^"^'^ C^'^*'^ Sect I 
treaswre, which the popes had the « Histoire des Papes, iv. p. 407. (P.) 
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raise the price of these commodities, it appears, that, notwithstanding these 
as of any other in which they dealt. restraints, the abuses were greater 

One Tetzel, a Dominican friar, par- than ever, in the time of Leo X. 
ticularly distinguished himself in push- The Council of Trent allowed of in- 
ing the sale of these indulgences, dulgences in general terms, but for- 
Among other things, in the sermons bade the selling of them, and referred 
and speeches which he made on this the whole to the discretion of the 
occasion, he used to say, that, if a man Pope ; so that, upon the whole, the 
had even lain with the mother of God, abuse was established by tliis counciL* 
he was able, with the Pope's power, to But though the Reformation may not 
pardon the crime; and he boasted have produced any formal decisions in 
" that he had saved more souls from the Church of Bome against the abuse 
hell by these indulgences, than St. of indulgences, so as to affect the 
Peter had converted to Christianity by doctrine of them, \h& practice has been 
his preaching."* There would be no much moderated; and at present it 
end of reciting the blasphemous pre- does not appear that much more stress 
tensions of the venders of these indul- is laid upon such things by Catholics 
gences, with respect to the enormity of in general, than by Protestants them- 
crimes, the number of persons bene- selves. 

fited by them, or the time to which Some remains of the doctrine of in- 
they extended. Bishop Bamet had dulgences are retained in the Church of 
Be&n, an indulgence which extended England, in which the bishops have a 
** to ten hundred thousand years." power of dispensing with the marriage 
Sometimes indulgences were "affixed to of persons more near akin than the 
particular churches and altars, to law allows ; which is, in fact, to excuse 
particular times or days, chiefly to the what they themselves call the crvme 
year of jubilee. They are also affixed of incest. But there is something 
to such things as may be carried much more unjustifiable in the power of 
about," with a person, to " Agnus absolution, or an authoritative declara- 
Dei*s, to medals, to rosaries and scapu- tion of forgiveness of sin, which is also 
laries. They are also affibced to some retained from the Church of Bome. 
prayers, the devout saying of them For, after confession, the priest is di- 
being a means to procure great indul- rected to absolve a sick person in this 
gences. The granting these is left to form of words : " Our Lord Jesus 
the Pope's discretion."* Christ, who has left power to his 

Such scandalous excesses as these church to absolve all sinners who truly 
excited the indignation of Luther, who repent and beheve in him, of his great 
first preached against the abuse of in- mercy forgive thee thine offences ; and 
dulgences onljr, then, in consequence by his authority committed to me, I 
of meeting with opposition, against absolve thee from all thy sin, in the 
indulgences themselves, and at length name of the Father, and of the Son, 
against the papal power which granted and of the Holy Ghost." This is 
them. ^ ^ exactly a popish absolution, and is 

Before this time the Council of Con- therefore liable to all the objections to 
stance had, in some measure, restrained which popish absolutions and indul- 
the abuse of indulgences, and particu- gences are liable.' One that is not in 
larly had made void all those that had priests' orders cannot pronounce this 
been granted during the schism." But absolution. 

,„ ^ . ,„ ««. ,«N ^ i. tat,. Whatever was meant by the power of 

J Mosheim, III. p. 304. (P.) Cent. xvi. Sect, i v i x* • j. j u At. • j. j. 

Ch. ii Sect. Ui. Note[o]. absolution commumcated by Chnst to 

3 Bumet on the Articles, p. 282. (P.) Art. xxii. 

Ed. 4, p. 207. * See Sess. xxv. " Decretnm be Indulgentiis." 

» L'Knfant, I. p. 488. (P.) L. vi. Beot xxiii. S. Con. THd. p. 218. 

Histoire, p. 566. ^ See Free and Cand. Disquis. pp. Ui, 829, 830. 
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the apostles, there is nothing said in with a view to consider the methods 
the New Testament of its being com- that have been from time to time taken, 
mitted to the ordinary ministers of the in order to enfoyce the censures of the 
church, so that it must have been con- chnrch ; and in this we shall have oc- 
fined to the apostles only ; and we casion to lament, among other things, 
have no example even of their exer- the most horrid abase of both ecclesi- 
cising any such authority as the Church astical and civil power; while men 
of Rome, or that of England pretends were continually attempting to do by 
to. It is in vain to apolo^e for this force what it is not in the power of 
form of absolution, by sajrmg that the force to do, viz. to guide the conscience, 
pardon of sin is only promised to the or even to compel an outward con- 
penitent, for then what occasion was formity, in large bodies of people, 
there for mentioning any power com- to the same religious profession. Of 
mitted to the clergyman with respect this interference of the civil power in 
to the absolution, unless he be at least the business of religion, we shall see 
supposed to know the heart, and there- the first steps in this period, in which 
by be enabled to judge with certainty a gi'eat deviation was made from the 
whether any person be a true penitent, admirable simplicity of the rules laid 
and a proper object of mercy, or not ? down by our Saviour. 
If the form has any meaning at all, In order to prevent the progress of 
it must imply that it is in the power of vice, and in any case to preserve the 
the priest to absolve, or not to absolve, reputation of Christian societies, our 
as he shall think proper, which is cer- Lord laid down a most excellent rule, 
tainly great presumption and impiety, as a general instruction for the conduct 
In many other respects the disci- of his disciples, viz. first to admonish 
pline of the Church of England is very an offending brother in the most pri- 
miperfect, and the wisest members of vate and prudent manner. If that was 
her communion, as well as those among not effectual, one or two more were to 
the Papists, lament the evil without give their sanction to the reproof; if 
seeing any prospect of a remedy. The that failed, the case was to come under 
business of auricular confession, and the cognizance of the whole congrega- 
also that of private penance, is entirely tion ; and if the offender proved ob- 
abolished ; but the bishops' courts re- stinate and refractory in this last in- 
main, which by mixing things of a stance, he was to be expelled from the 
civil with those of an ecclesiastical society, in consequence of which the 
nature, are of great disservice to both, church was discharged from all farther 
And whereas, by the rules of these attention to his conduct, and he^ was 
courts, public penances are enjoined considered in the same light as if he 
for certam offences, persons are allowed had never belonged to it. Such, and 
to commute them for sums of money, so admirably simple, and well adapted 

to its end, was the system of discipline 

in the constitution of the Christian 

church; and for some time it was 
SECTION in. strictly adhered to, and the effects of 

„ it were great and happy. By tb's 
OP THE METHOD OF ENFOECiNG CHURCH ^^^^^ Christians cffectuaUy watched 
CENSURES, OR THE HISTORY OF PER- ^^^. ^^ another in love, exhorting one 
SECUTiON, TILL THE TIME OF AUSTIN, cmother daily, and not suffering sin in 
Having traced the general course of each other. Thus, also, by forming 
church discipline, in all its changes, regular bodies, they became more 
from the time of the apostles, to the firmly united and attached to one ano- 
Eeformation, it may not be amiss to ther, and their zeal for the common 
go over the same ground once more, cause was greatly increased. 
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Besides admonition and reproof, as we have seen, for persons under 
private and pnblic, the primitive Chris- sentence of excommunication to attend 
tians had no method of enforcing the at the doors of the church with all the 
observance of Christian duties. If marks of the deepest dejection and 
this failed, nothing remained but ex- contrition, entreating the ministers and 
cormnunication, or cutting off the people, with tears in their eyes ; and 
vicious or refractory member from any earnestly begging their prayers, and 
visible relation to them, or connexion restoration to the peace oi the Church, 
with them. And, indeed, considering Persons the most distinguished for 
the valuable advantages resulting to their wealth and power were indiscri- 
every particular member from the rest minately subject to these church cen- 
of tne body, a formal exclusion, and, as sures, and had no oiher method of 
it necessarily must have been, an igno- being restored to communion but by 
minious exclusion, from a Christian the same humiliation and contrition 
society, could not but have been that was expected from the meanest 
regarded, even without any supersti- person in the society. When PhiHp, 
tion, as a very awful thing. the governor of Egypt, would have 

It was generally concluded, that the entered a Christian church, after the 
censures of the church, passed in a commission" of some crime, the bishop 
solemn and unanimous manner, would forbade him till he first made confession 
be ratified at the tribunal of Christ at of his sin, and passed through the order 
the last day ; so that a person cut off of penitents, a sentence wmch, we are 
from the communion of the church told, he willingly submitted to. Even 
here, would be excluded from heaven the emperor Theodosius the Great was 
hereafter. And, indeed, if a man's excommunicated by Ambrose, the 
conduct were such as exposed him to bishop of Milan, for a barbarous 
this censure of his fellow-christians, slaughter of the Thessalonians ; and 
of whose kindness and affection he that great prince submitted to a 
had abundant experience, and when penance of eight months, and was not 
they were under no bias or prejudice received into the church till after the 
in giving their judgment, it is pro- most humble confession of his offence, 
bable that it would be just, and there- and giving the most undeniable proof 
fore be ratified in heaven ; and we of his sincerity. 

may presume that, in the primitive I must add, that whenever a person 
times, this was generally the case ; was excommunicated in any particular 
though it must be acknowledged that church, it was generally deemed wrong 
even a whole church may judge uncha- to admit him to communion in any 
litably and rashly, and in this case other. Sometimes, however, neigh- 
their censures certainly will not be bouring churches, being well acquainted 
ratified at the righteous tribunal of with the cause of excommunication, 
God. and not approving of it, received into 

Excommunications became much their communion the persons so stig- 
xnore dreadful when, in the progress of matized. And when the regular sub- 
superstition, the participation of re- ordination of one church to another 
ligious rites (and especially that of the was established, it was customary for 
Lord's supper) came to be considered the excommunicated person to appeal 
as a necessary qualification for the from the sentence of his particular 
flavour of God and the happiness of church to a higher tribunal. Many of 
heaven, an opinion which prevailed in these appeals were made to the Church 
very early times. of Rome, from other churches not re- 

Whatever was the canise, the effect gularly subordinate to it, which laid 
of church censures in those times was the first foundation of the exorbitant 
very extraordinaiy. It was customary, power of that church. 
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"When Christians began to debate emperors in their favour; till, in con- 
abont opinions, and to divide and sub- sequence of mere faction, and the 
divide themselves on that account, it authority of the emperors, the party 
is to be lamented, but not to be won- of Athanasius prevailed at last, 
dered at, that they laid an undue stress The first instance that we meet with 
on what they deemed to be the right of the use of actual force, or rather of 
faith, and that they should apply a desire to make use of iii by a Chris- 
church censures in order to prevent tian church, was in the proceedings 
the spreading of heretical opinions; against Paul, bishop of Samosata; 
without waiting till they could judge when, at the request of a Christian 
by observation what effect such opi- synod, the heathen emperor Aurelian 
nions had on the temper and general expelled him from the episcopal house.* 
conduct of men, and indeed without Indeed, having been deposed from his 
considering that influence at all. The office, if that nad been done by corn- 
first remariiable abuse of the power of petent authority, namely, that of his 
excommunication in this way is by no own diocese, he could not be said to 
means such as recommends it, being have any right to the emoluments of 
such as would now be deemed the most it, and therefore his keeping posses- 
frivolous and unjustifiable that can sion of the episcopal house was an act 
well be imagined. For, on the account of violence on his side, 
of nothing more than a difference of But as soon as the empire became 
opinion and practice with respect to what is called Christian, we have ex- 
the time of celebrating Easter, Victor, amples enough of the interference of 
bishop of Eome, excommunicated at civil power in matters of religion ; and 
once all the Eastern churches. But we soon find instances of the abuse of 
this was reckoned a most daiing piece excommunication, and the addition of 
of insolence and arrogance, for which civil incapacities annexed to that eccle- 
he was severely reproved by other siastical censure. In a council held at 
bishops; nor, indeed, was any regard Ptolemais, in Cyrene, Andronicus the 
paid to the censure. It must be ob- prefect was excommunicated, and it 
served that, in consequence of appeals was expressed in the sentence, that no 
being made from inferior churches to temple of God should be open unto 
the patriarchal ones, these took upon him, that no one should s^ute him 
them to extend their excommumca- during his life, and that he should not 
tions beyond the limits of their ac- be buried after his death.' 
knowledged jurisdiction, viz. to all who T^®. emperor Constantine, besides 
held any obnoxious opinion or prac- banishing Arius himself, ordered his 
tice. Persons thus censured often writings to be burnt, and forbidding 
formed separate churches, and in re- any persons to conceal him, under 
turn excommunicated those who had pam of death, deprived many of those 
excommunicated them. who were declared heretics of the pri- 

In this state of mutual hostility vileges which he had granted to Chris- 
things often continued a long time, tians in general, and besides imposing 
till the influence of an emperor, or fines upon them, forbade their assem- 
some other foreign circumstance, deter- blies, and demolished their places of 
mined the dispute in favour of one of worship. On the other hand, the em- 
them, which was thenceforth deemed peror Constantius banished the ortho- 
the orthodox side of the question, dox bishops because they would not 
whilst the other was condemned as condemn Athanasius. Nestorius was 
heretical. It is well known that the banished by Theodosius, in whose reign 
Arians and Athanasians were in this persecution for the sake of religion 

W?T/?r^^ orthodox by turns, as , ^^^^ g^^^^tl^ Discourse, p. 7. (P.) 

Dotn nad tne sanction of councils and » Sueur, a.d. 4ii. (p.) 
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made ^eater advances than in any fered from the Pagans, and the jnst 
other within this period. He certainly remonstrances they had made on the 
imagined he made a right nse of the subject, no sooner were they in posses- 
power with which God had entrusted sion of the same power, than they 
nim, by employing it in establishing were too ready to ma^e a similar nse 
what he thought to be the orthodox of it; and mstead of showing the 
faith, without ever reflecting on the world the contrast of a truly Christian 
impropriety of such a means with re- spirit, they were eager to retaliate 
spect to such an end, upon their enemies, whom they had 

Immediately upon his baptism, now at their mercy. But at first 
which, according to the superstitious the number of the Pagans was too 
notions which iimuenced many persons great to make very violent proceedings 
of that age, he had deferred till his life at all prudent. As the Christians in- 
was in danger by sickness, he published creased in number, the Pagans were 
a decree commanding that, in order soon laid under great restrictions, 
that all his subjects should make pro- In the year 346, it was decreed that 
fession of the same religion which the all the heathen temples in cities shoald 
divine apostle Peter taught the Ro- be shut up, but that those in the 
mans, the doctrine of the Trinity villages should not be meddled with; 
should be embraced by those who the Christians having increased more 
would be called catholics ; that all in the cities, and superstition, as might 
others, whom he says he judged to be be expected, retaining its hold of the 
mad, should bear tne inmmous name minds of men much longer in the 
of heretics, and that their assemblies villages, where they had less inter- 
should not be called churches, re- course with strangers, and conse- 
serving their farther punishment in (juently less opportunity of receiving 
the first place to the vengeance of information. It was in this state of 
heaven, and afterwards to the move- things that the Heathens be^an to be 
ments with which God should inspire distinguished by the name of Pa^an» 
him.» In consequence, I suppose, of (Pagani), that is, inhabitants of vil- 
one of these movements, three years lages. In the year 382, these Pagans 
after this edict, he published another, were laid under farther restrictions : 
forbidding the Arians to hold their for though they were allowed to fire- 
assemblies in cities. He, however, was quent their temples as usual, they 
not the person who was inspired with were not suffered to make any sacn- 
the glorious thought of sentencing all fices there. At the same time, how- 
heretics to be burned alive. This was ever, the clandestine assemblies of the 
reserved for a more advanced state of Manicheans were absolutely forbidden, 
the Christian church. Even the more learned Christians, 

It was of a son of Theodosius, viz. who might have been expected, by re- 

theEastemEmperorHonorius, that the flections upon the past, to have seen 

authority of persecution to death was things in a juster light, and to have 

obtained, by four bishops sent fi*om entertained more liberal sentiments, 

Carthage for that purpose in 410; and soon became the advocates for the in- 

the edict extended to all who differed terference of civil power in matters of 

ever so little firom the catholic faith.' religion. Austin, the oracle of the 

But it does not appear that this church in his own time, and still more 

sanguinary decree was carried into so after his death, confessed that he 

execution. had formerly been of opinion that 

Notwithstanding^ all the hardships heretics should not be harassed by 

which the Christians had lately suf- catholics, but rather allured by all 

. Sueur, A.D. 380. (P.) ^^ °f «t"*^« methods; , yet after- 

> niyior on the orand ApoHaef, p. ML (P.) warOB ne onanged tus opuuoD, having 
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learned by experience, that the laws age of this Western part of the world; 
made by the emperors against heretics and we shall not be surprised to find 
had proved the happy occasion of their "bigotry and violence keep pace with 
conversion.* His whole Epistle to ignorance, and that they snonld not be 
Vi^icentitis, where we learn this, is well lessened but by the increase of know- 
worth reading, as being perhaps the ledge, jmd but very slowly even then, 
first piece in which the use of force in As, upon^ the conversion of the bar- 
matters of religion is pleaded for. He barous nations to Christianity, the 
certainly meant well by it. bishops became some of the most con- 

As one great source of information siderable land-owners, in consequence 
is by means of books, all those whose of which they had a right to sit in 
wish it has been to prevent the spread- their parliaments, to hold courts, and 
ing of any particular opinion, have even to serve in ike wars, there neces- 
generally done everything in their sarily arose an unnatural mixture of 
power to suppress the boSss that re- civil and ecclesiastical power, the same 
commend it. The Heathens made person serving in both capacities, 
frequent attempts to compel the Chris- Since all pubhc concerns, of a spiri- 
tians to give up their sacred books ; tual as well as of a temporal nature, 
but the first example of anything of were frequently discussed in these 
this kind by Christians (except what parlianients, or assemblies of the states, 
is mentioned above concermng the regulations of all kinds, ecclesiastical 
writings of Arius) was exhibited by as well as others, were enforced by 
Theodosius, who in 448 made a law, civil penalties. 

by which it was ordered, that all the By this means compulsory pencmces 
books, the doctrine of which was not were introduced in the sevenm century, 
conformable to the Councils of Nice when we find proofs of their being in 
and E^hesus, and also to the decisions Spain. There the bishops, finding 
of Cyril, should be destroyed, and the offendersrefusingto submit to penance, 
concealers of them put to death, complained to their parliament, and 
Afterwards Pope Gelasius, in a council requested their princes to interpose 
held at Bome in 494, specified the books their temporal power. The punish- 
which the Church of Rome rejected, ments that were enjoined m this 
but without laying any penalty on manner, were prohibitions to eat flesli, 
those who should read them.^ to wear linen, to mount a horse, &c.' 

So far those who were in possession It would have been happy if civil 
of power, and who were instigated by power had proceeded no farther than 
bigotry, went in these early times. We this in matters of religion, and had 
shall see a much greater extension of extended to no other cases, 
this, as well as of every other method In this period the sentence of ex- 
of preventing and extirpating heresy, communication became a much more 
in the followmg period. dreadful thing than it had been before, 

________^ and a proportionably greater solenmity 

was added to the forms of it. The, 
SECTION IV. most solenm. part of the new ceremo- 

op THE METHODS OF ENPOKOTG ECCLE- ^al .^^s the extinction of lamps OT 
siASTiCAL CENSURES, IBOM THE TIME ^^°^^,^' bv throwing them ou the 

OP AUSTIN TO THE REFORMATION AND g;^?^^' ^*^ ^ «^¥°^f imprecation, 

AFTERWARDS, BY THE CATHOLICS. . that the persou against whom the cx- 

^ communication was pronounced, might 
WE are now launching into what has in like manner be extinguished or de- 
been properly enough called the dark stroyed by the judgment of God. And 

3 8P^^^« P- ^% r^i^•^ «, .* . ' ^^^' 2^in. p. 44. (P.) [Ed. Vidal. Tom, 

9 Ileury*« Seventh Discourse, p. 24, (P.) IV. p. 143.] 
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because the people were summoned to decreed for any good reason, but 
attend this ceremony by the sound of depended on the will of those who had 
a beU, and the curses accompanying most influence with the popes. And 
the excommunication were recited out in the year 1377, when the city was 
of a book, while the person who pro- laid under an interdict, public orders 
nounoed them stood on some balcony were given to the clergy to pay no 
or stage, from which he would throw regard to it.® 

down his lights, we have the phrase of When the passions of ecclesiastics 
cv/rsing by bell, book cmd candle.^ The were much interested, they were not 
first example of excommunication by content with mere church censures ; 
throwing down lighted lamps was at but, having the sanction of the civil 
Rheims, about the year 900, when the power, they annexed the most dreadful 
bishops excommunicated some mar- civil penalties to their excommunica- 
derers in this manner.' ^ tions. These were easily introduced 

When heresies sprang up in the after the Roman empire became Chris- 
church, and there were many other tian; and in many of the imperial 
offenders who were out of the reach of constitutions made after that event, 
church power, it came to be the custom we find various civil disqualifications, 
to pronounce these curses against them some of which were mentioned in the 
on certain days of the year, and we former period, added to the censures 
find Thursday before Easter made of the church. But the whole system 
choice of for this purpose. Thus we of this mixed ecclesiastical and civil 
read that John XxTI., according to polity received fresh and stronger sanc- 
the custom of the Church of Rome, on tions upon the conversion of the Ger- 
the Thursday before Easter, published mans, Goths, Celts, andother Northern 
a bull, by which he excommunicated nations. These people had been used 
the poor of Lyons (or the Albigenses), to excommunication in their own Pagan 
the Amoldists and all heretics in religions ; and the consequence of it 
general, the Corsairs, the falsifiers of had always been, the most dreadful 
ajpostolical bulls, and all who usurped civil penalties and disabilities. Among 
the city of Rome or the patrimony of the Gauls, excommunicated persons 
St. Peter.' had been looked upon as wicked 

At length, sentences of general and scandalous wretches; all people 
excommunication becoming frequent, avoided their company, they were not 
(every decretal, though the subject of allowed the benefits of the courts of 
it was ever so trifling, denouncing this justice, nor were they admitted to any 
sentence against all who should dis- post of honour or profit in the corn- 
obey it,) and consequently whole classes munity . 

of men, and sometimes whole commu- Of this prejudice of the people the 
Bities,. falling under those censures. Christian priests willingly took ad- 
they came to be despised and lost vantage, as by this means they could 
their effect.* overawe those who despisea mere 

Leonardo Aretino, who wrote before church censures. Civil penalties for 
the Reformation, observes, in his BLis- offences against the church were in- 
tory of Florence, that when the citizens creased by degrees, till heresy came to 
had been used to the papal censures, be considered as a crime of sa heinous 
they did not much regard the inter- a nature, that bv/ming alive was de- 
dicts they were laid under; especially creed to be, of all others, the most 
as they observed that they were not proper punishment of it. We do not, 

1 See these forma, EUt. of Popery, 1785, II. mdeed, WOndcr to find that, of all 
pp. 388, 389 crimes, the church, which had so much 

* Henry's Tenth Discourse, p. ^5, (P.) • B. iv. pp. 77, 172. {F.) 
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that of heresy, and therefore should these dark ages, one of the ordeals of 

apply what might be thought to be the Northern nations, and the same 

the most effectual remedy, and the that till of late years was thought to 

most likely to terrify those who should be the proper test of witchcraft m this 

be ex]posed to it. country.* For, in the persecution of 

It is, however, curious enough to the Albigenses, in order to know whe- 
observe that, as there could be no pre- ther a person was a heretic, those who 
tence for ecclesiastics, as such, having suspected him threw him into water, 
recourse to civil penalties, or, accord- on the supposition that-, if he was 
ing to the usual phrase, making use of a heretic, tne devil within him being 
the tem/poral sword ; whenever it was lighter than the water, would prevent 
thought necessary that any criminal his sinking.^ But, as I have ODserved 
against the church should be punished before, the punishment that was thought 
with death, they were solemnly de- to be the most proper for heresy, was 
livered over to the civil power. In burning alive ; and indeed this was the 
the Council of Lateran, in 1179, which first capital punishment that was de- 
was before any heretics were punished creed for it. There was not, however, 
with death, it is said that, "though any proper capital punishment for 
the church rejects bloody executions, heresrjr till the year 1216, when it was 
it may nevertneless be aided by the appomted, by the fourth Council of 
laws of Christian princes, and that the Lateran, that all heretics should be 
fear of corporeal punishments often delivered over to the civil njagistrates 
makes persons have recourse to spiri- to be burned. 

tual remedies."' And to this day the Why this peculiarly dreadful pun- 
court of Inquisition not only solemnlv ishment, of all others, should have 
delivers over to the civil power all been thought the most proper for 
those who are destined to suffer death, heresy, it is not easy to say. Possibly 
but even formally recommends them to the crime was thought to be so dread- 
mercy,^ where it is certainly not the ful and contagious, that it was deter- 
wish of those who express this concern mined, as far as possible, to destroy 
for them, that they snould find any.' and annihilate even the body of the 

Among other methods of trying whe- heretic, lest it should taint the earth, 

ther a person was a heretic, we find, in the sea, or the air.® The Church of 

I Histoire des Fapes, III. p. 90. (P.) * This Ordeal ''about the middle ages" was 

3 " Belinquimus Curise seculari, eandem af- applied to " persons accused or suspected" ci 

fectuose rogantes, prout suadent canonicse sane- anr/ crime. After the appointment of various 

tiones, ut 1111s vi'^m et membra illibata con- adjurations, prayers and benedictions, it is added, 

servet." Holy Inquisition, London, 1681, p. 161. " When the water has been thus exorcised, let 

. » "We, the Inquisitors of heretical pravity, those who are to go into it put oflf their (dothes, 

having called on the name of the Lord Jesus and kiss the gospel and the cross, and let holy 

Christ, and of his glorious mother the Virgin water be epnnkled oyer them. All that are 

Haiy, and sitting on our tribunal, and judging, present ought to be fasting ; and so let them be 

with the holy gosx}el8 lying bef oi-e us, by this thrown into the water. If they sink, tiiey shall 




to be delivered, and left by us as such, to the pp. 8-16. 

secular arm ; and we by this our sentence do cast Verstegan, in 1605, describing the Oold-wat^^ 

thee out of the ecclesiastical court, as a convicted. Ordeal, adds, ' ' This kind of trial is used for such 

confessing, affirmative and professed heretic, and as are accused to be witches, who being cast into 

we do leave and deliver thee to the secular arm, l^e water, with a cord fastened unto them, are 

and to the i>ower of the secular court ; but at the said, it they be witches indeed, to float upon the 

same time do most earnestly beseech that court same, and in no wise to be able to sink into it" 

10 to moderate its sentence, as not to touch thy Restitution of decayed Intelligence, pp. 52, 53. 

blood, orto put thy life in any danger.' Is there s Basnage. Histoire des Ejglises B^orm^ 

in all history an instance of so gross and confident I (b). p. 229. (P.) 

mockery of God and the world?"— Geddes's In- « I have met with a passage in a bull of VcfOb 

guisUion in Portugal, 1730, Ed. 3. pp. 408, 409. John XXIII. against the Wickliffites, quoted by 

lee also Ximbordi, Hist. Inquii, 0. ±L II. IJ^nfantia Ida History of the Council of Pita, IL 

pp. 28S-292. p. 98, which sufficiently explains whence the 
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Borne, having onco employed this in the expeditions for the xeooi^eij of 

horrid engine, fonnd it so well adapted the Holy Land.^ In consequence of 

to the rest of her system, and so ne- this, great multitudes of them were 

cessary to enforce a regard to decrees destroyed with all manner of cruelties, 

not recommended by reason or argu- 'Phis war, or rather massacre, con- 

ment, that she had frequent recourse tinned near forty years, and a million 

to it ; and though this was the greatest of men are supposed to have lost their 

of all abuses of ecclesiastical autho- lives in it. And of these, it is said, 

rity, it was retained, along with other there were three hundred thousand of 

corruptions of Christianity, by most the Crusaders themselves.^ However, 

of the first reformers. the consequence of this persecution 

The burning of heretics was not, was the same with that of most others ; 

however, the first kind of persecution the reprobated opinion being £a,rther 

which the Church of Bome employed dissemmated by this means. Parti- 

to subdue her enemies ; and recourse cularly, the kings of England, and the 

was not had to this, till other methods, earls of Toulouse (who had been the 

«,nd even several of a very violent kind, heads of the Albigenses), being related, 

had been tried without effect. The many of them came over into England, 

first object that roused the sanguinary where great numbers embraced tbeir 

disposition of the court of Bome, was opinions. They were afterwards im- 

the heresies, as they were called, of bibed by Wickhffe, and from him they 

the Waldenses, and of the Albigenses, passed mto Bohemia, 

the former of whom inhabited some of Perhaps the most horrible and ^r- 

the mountainous parts of the Alps, fidious of any single act of barbanty, 

and the latter the southern provinces committed by the Papists, was ihe 

of France. massacre of the Protestants in Paris, 

These people were dreadfrdly perse- on the eve of St. Bartholomew, in 

euted by innocent III., who first pro- 1672 ; when the Huguenots (as the 

Mbited all manner of intercourse or Protestants in France are called) were 

communication with them, confiscated lulled asleep by all the forms of paci- 

their goods, disinherited their children, fication, and an attempt was made to 

destroyed their houses, denied them rise upon them, and destroy them all 

the rite of sepulture, and gave their in one night. In Paris, and some 

accusers one-third of their effects, other towns, it took effect, and great 

But in 1198 he erected the court of numbers were massacred when they 

Inquisition, the object of which was were altogether unapprehensive of 

the utter extirpation of them, in which danger. Had this happened in a popu- 

Domiiiic was the chief actor.^ After- lar tumult> it would have been more 

wards he published crusades against excusable; but it was not only a most 

them, promising all who would engage deliberate act of perfidy, concerted long 

in that war the same indul^nces th^t before the time of execution, but the 

had been granted to those wno engaged king himself, Charles IX., bore a part 

idea of burning heretics, rather than putting }^ it, firing uponlus own subjects from 

them to any other kind of death, was borrowed, his Window ; and PopC Gregory XIIL 

SSaVeTeUti'"of**^o ^^te5?e^S?"^JS g*'" solemn tWs to God for this 

Saviour, John si-v.G: If any wan abide not in me, massacre m tne Cnurcn Ot St. LiOUlS, 

he is cast forth as a branch, and is withered ; and whither he himself went in prOCCSsion,* 

nun gather them, and cast them, into the fire, and "^ 

they are burned.'* (P.) Note at the end of the * "Catholici, qui crucis assumpto charactere 

edition 1782. ad Hsereticorum exterminium se accinxerint, 

I " The true origin of the Inquisition, by dele- ilia ^udeant indulgentia, illoque sancto pri- 

gation from the Pope, as it is now managed, was vilegio sint muniti, qu» accedentibus in Sanct» 

about 1216, when Innocent III. appointed St. Terrae subsidium conceduntvu*." Holy Inquis, 

Dominic to be the first inquisitor, to suppress the pp. 54, 55. 

growing heresie of the Albigenses." Holy Inquis, • Histoire des Panes, III. p. le. (P.) 

p. 6h See also Limborch, C. x. I. p. 60. ^ '' Certain it is that the massacres of St. Bar- 
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The gim» of St. Angelo were also fired, forced.^ There were also those who re- 
and bonfires were made in the streets xnonstrated very strongly a^^ainst alt 
of Borne npon the occasion.^ the persecutions of the Protestants 

The court of Eome has eren em* by the Papists, espeoiaQy those of 
ployed the same bloody methods to Philip U. of Spain, as .well as those of 
extirpate heresies that arose among Lonis XTV. of France. And there is 
the Catholics themselves, those who reason to believe that the minds of the 
maintained them adhering to the Po- Catholics in general are now so mndi 
pish system in general. This was the enlightened, partly by reflection, bnt 
case with respect to some Pranciscans chiefly by experience, that they would 
in \hQ fourteenth century, who main- no more act the same things over again, 
toined, that neither Ohnst nor the than the Protestants would, who, as 
apostles had any personal property, will be seen in the next Section, weie 
Tnis most innocent opinion was most guilty of almost as great excess^, in 
vehemently opposed W the Domini- proportiontotheextentof their power, 
cans; and Jonn XXIL, in 1324, pro- As we are naturally more interested 
■nounced it to be '* a pestilential, erro- in our own history, I shall mention a 
jieous, damnable and blasphemous few more particulars • concerning the 
doctrine, subversive of the. Catholic progress of persecution in this counby. 
-faith ; and declared aU such as. adhered There were no .penal staiutes against 
to it, obstinate heretics and rebels heresy, enacted by .the -authority of an 
against the church. In consequence Enghsh .Parliament* before the fifth 
of this merciless decree, great nxun- year of Bichardll., in 1382; when it 
bers" of those poor Franciscans "were was appointed, that heretics should be 
apprehended by the Dominican inqui- kept in pdson ".till they justified them- 
tors, . . . and committed to the flames.'*^ selves according to law, and the.reason 

It would be unjust, however, to sup- of holy church. I: The comoutment was 
pose that all the members of the Oo- -to be the ndeibr the chancellor, afber 
tholiG Ohurch, as it is called, have been the bishop had presented the . i^amje cf 
equally bent on the extirpation of here- the offender.* 

tics by these violent methods. At. all Afterwards Henry IV., in order to 
times there have been advocates for gain the goodwill of the. clergy, pro- 
moderation among very zealous Papists, cured. an act, in the second year of his 
Thomas Aquinas, who for many cen- reign, 1400, by which convicted here- 
turies was esteemed the bulwark of the tics might be imprisoned and confined 
Popish cause, maintained, that religion at the discretion of the diocesan or o I 
ought not to be extended by force ; al- his commissary, and those who refused 
leging that no person can believe as he to abjure, or who relapsed, were to be 
would, and that the will should not be burnt to death in some conspicuous 

place before the.people. By this law all 

tholomew's day, are painted at Rome, In the Wctics WCrC lefe "U) the mercy of the 
royal hall of the Vaticoji, with these words xrnder bishopS in the Spiritual COUrts, who 

^ X°SS^f ol^h. S^^X^aS^^s"^; ?«tt imprison tW or put them to 
«pon the civu Wars of France, by M. de Voitaivs, death. Without presentment or trial by 

while resident in this country. See Mon. Repos. Crimmal cases. 
3^,P- J8. ^ . ^ ^ , " » Fleury's Sixth Discourse, p. S2. (P.) 
„ }^^ \ Histoire du Parlement de Paris," par M. 4 |iapm represents as the more probable opinion 
1 Ahb^ Big..., but which has been attributed to upon this suliject, that the Commons refused to 
Voltaire, tlie author says, " Les details de ces pusg the act, but that the bishops were em- 
massacres que je dois omettre iciscront pr&ens powered solely by the king. "Les Commimcs 
a tous los cspnts jusqu'i la demiero post^ritd" r^fus^rent de donner lour consentement au hill, 
Histoire, Amst. 1769, p. 180. qui leur fut pr6sent^ sur ce sujet, et quo ce ne 
1 Histoire dos Papes, V. p. 23. (P.) fut que du Roi seulemont, que les EvSquoB ob- 
a Mosheim III. pp. 177, 178. (P.) Cent, xiv tinrent c«tt© permiflsion." Bistoire, L. x. UL 
Pt. ii. Ch, ii. Sect. xxix. p. 286. 
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•^ Therfiign. of Hs soa Henry V.^ whose Jtuuxts's translatioii of the Old Testa- 
interest it was to keep things quiet at ment, and Beza's of the New, though 
home, by obliging the clergy, while he the former might, at the discretion of 
was carrying on his wars abroad, was the bishop, .be> granted to learned men. 
v^ nirfaTonrable to free inqniiy. In 
the beginning of his reign, 1414, an act - •■■ 
was made against the Lollards or Wick- 
fiffites,* by which it was decreed that fiEOTION V. 

ther shoiud forfeit all their lands and „« __. ^,_ ,_„, 

go^ to the king. In this reign, how- " ™«^cuTioi. Br pkotestaots. 

erer, it was that the writ de hceretico I have already observed, that this 
eombwrendo was issned from the chan- sanguinary method of propagating and 
^ry; by whieh it fleems that the here- establishing religion was adopted, to- 
iics were taken again linto the king's gether witia other, popish maxims, by 
"protection. But uos does not appear the Eeformers; ana, alas, the history 
to have been- necessary, or at least to of all reformed countries bears too 
have been praetised, for no such writs strong evidence of it. 
^aretobe found upon the .rolls before In the wars , of. Bohemia^ both the 
the reign of Henry Yin. ^* By virtue Protestants and Papists "agreed . . . 
of these statutes, the clergy . . . exercised that it wa& innocent and lawfal to . . . 
numberless cruelties upon the people, extirjjate with . fire and sword, the 
*^erebeing*«omehundredBof examples,' enemies of the true religion" The 
of persons imprisoned, and probably Protestants acknowledged "that Ti&fe- 
put to death by them." ^ tics were worthy of capital punishment. 

The prohibition of books was an evil but they denied obstinately that John 
•'that w%s greatly increased after the Huss was a heretic." Ziska, the 
'Reformation, though it began before, general of the Hussite^, fell upon the 
'There were rigorous edicts against the sect of the Beghards in 1421, and 
'Writings of Wickliff!^ and J(3m Huss. "put some to the sword, and con- 
But Leo X. renewed them in oondemn- demned the rest to the flames, which 
<ing: liie propositions of Luther, and all dreadful punishment the^r sustained 
thebooks that bore his name. He made with the most cheerful fortitude."^ 
a decree that no book should be pub- Luther had no idea of the impro- 
"lished in Borne, or in any other city or priety of . civil penalties to enforce the 
-diocese, before it had been approved l^ true religion. He only objected to the 
Bsx G&cet appointed for that purpose ; putting heretics to death, but approved 
and- he -was the first who made any de- of then* being confined, as madmen, 
eree of this natiH*e.* The popes that " He persuaded the electors of Saxony 
sueceeded him, forbade, unflter pain of not to tolerate... the followers of Zuing- 
excomijaunication, the reading of all the lius," merely because he did not l3«- 
•books of heretics ; and in omer to dis- Heve the real presence of Christ in the 
tinguish them, Philip 11. ordered the euchaiist; and "the Lutheran lawyers 
.Spanish ilnquisition to prist a cata- ...condemned to death Peter Pestelius 
logue of them, which PaxdIY. also did for being a Zuinglian." They also 
at Bome ; at the same time ordering put to death several Anabaptists.^ It 
th^n to be burnt.* In 1597, Clement was not till towai'ds the end of the 
Vm. published another catalogue of seventeenth century that " the Luthe- 
booke prohyjited, and among them was ran churches adopted that leading 

maxim of the Arminians," that no 
][ See Bapin, ffiatoire, L. xi III. p. 483. good subiect was lustlv punishable 

2 Neal'8 History of the Puritans, L p. 5. (A) ^ -* •* -^ ^ 
.Toulmin*s Ed. 1793, 1, p. 7. ^ Mosheim, III. pp. 261, 274. (P.) Cent. xv. 

3 Hi^tQire des Papos, IV. p. 389. (P.) Pt. ii. Ch. iii. Sect. iv. Ch. v. Sect. ii. 

* Bams^e, II. pp. 4M, 400. Histoire dM Papes, * Chandler's " History of Persecution," 1736, 
IV. p.* 634. {P.) pp. 810, 811. CP.) 
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"by the magistrate for his erroneons the tliird offence imprisonment for life, 

opinions." ^ Such as wrote or printed agamst the 

Mosheim also says, that Zninglins book were to be fined ten pounds for 

is " said to have atmbated to the civil the first offence, twenty pounds for tiie 

magistrate such an extensive power in second, and to forfeit all ilieir goods; 

ecclesiastical affairs, as is qnite incon- and be imprisoned for life, for the 

sistent with the essence and genius of third." • 

religion." ^ He condemned an Ana- Cranmer, whilst he was a Lutheran, 

baptist to be drowned, with this cruel consented to the burning of John 

insult, Qui iterum mergit mergatur; Lambert and Ann Askew, for those 

He that dips a second time, let hvm be venr doctrines for which he himself 

dipped} suffered afterwards ; and when he was 

Calvin went upon the same plan, a sacramentaiian, he was tiie cause of 

persecuting many worthy persons, and the death of Joan Bocher, an Arian, 

even procuring &3rvetus to be burned importuning the young king Edward 

alive for writing against the doctrine Yi. to sign the death-warrant; and he 

of the Trinity. Ke also wrote a trea- is said to have done it with great re- 

tise in order to prove the lawfulness of luctance, saying, with tears in nis eyes. 




Papists, 

own superstitions, orully shed innocent Many were the severities xmder 

blood, it is a shame that Christian which the Puritans laboured in tiie 

ma^strates should have no courage at reign of Queen Elizabeth, and the 

all in the defence of certain truth." princes of &e Stuart family ; and the 

Even Melancthon, though esteemed to Presbyterians were but too ready to 

be of a mild and moderate temper, act with a high hand in their turn, in 

approved of the death of Servetus.* the short time that they were in power; 

After the Beformation in England, but they were soon repaid with inter^ 
the laws against heretics were not on the Bestoration. At the Bevblii- 
relaxed, but the proceedings were ap- tion thev obtained pretty ^ood termsi 
pointed to be regular, as in other but still all those who comd not sub- 
criminal cases. Tnns it was enacted scribe the doctrinal articles of the 
in 1534, " that heretics should be pro- Church of England remained sulgect 
ceeded against upon presentments by to the same penalties as before, and a 
a jury, or on trie oath of " two wit new and severe law was made against 
nesses at least." ^ the Anti-trinitarians. This law, which 

When the new liturgy was confirmed subjects the offender to confiscation of 

W act ofparliament m the reign of goods and imprisonment for Hfe, if he 

Edward Yi., in 1548, it was ordered persists in acting contrary to the law, 

that " such of the clergy as refused " still remains in force,^ tnough many 

to conform to it, "should, upon the ^ ^^,^ „^ ,„, ^,^ ^ 

n J. • J • «. • Ti » • • Ibid. p. 39. (P.) Ibid. p. SI, 

lirst conviction, suiter six months im- •? see Burnet's Rtiform. l&ao. Ed. 6, XL p. 81. 

prisonment, and forfeit a year's profits M.^Repos. vii. p. ses, &c. 

of his hpnefipp • fnr thp RPocmA nffpnnA -. , ^^^ repealed, with the exceptions in the 
S /T .? "^^epce* lOr xne secona onence Toleration Act. [it is interesting to remark the 

lorieit all his church preferments, and progressoftheprincipleofreUgiouseqiialltyinthe 

suffer a year's imprisonment: and for united Kingdom since the time when Rutt^^ 

-^ ^ ' thoprecedingnote. First came the CatiiolicBman- 

1 Mosheim, IV. p. 440. (P.) Gent. rvii. Sect, ii cipation Act; then, the Dissenters' Chapel Bill 

Pt. ii. Ch. i. Sect zvi. Next, after a considerable interval, a measore, 

8 Ibid. III. p. 820. (P.) Cent, xvi Sect. i. carried by Mr. James Haywood, laid the fomida- 

Ch. ii. Sect. xii. tion of religious equality at the tfwo great national 

3 Chandler's " History of Persecution," p. 328. Universities. Since then. Church Rates have 

(P-) been abolished; and the Irish Church Bill of 

: Ibid, pp. 821, 323. (P.) 1869 has introduced perfect religious equaK^ 

» ^eal'8 Hist. I. p. 10. (P.) Ed. 1793, p. 14. into one portion of the United J^gdom/ That 
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other hardslkips nnder whicH Dissen- to the authority by which they are 
ters formerly laboured have lately been enforced, is declared to be vpso facto 
removed. excommunicated. Many other offences 

Thepersecutionof the Remonstrants which are properly civil, are deemed 
by the Calvinistic party in Holland, to be of a spuitual nature, and are 
was as rancorous in the mode of car- punished by excommunication; which 
rying it on, as any of the Popish per« is two-fold, the greater and iiie less, 
secutions, though the penalties did not The latter only excludes a man from 
extend beyond banishment. • the sacrament, and communion in the 

AU the Protestant churches have divine offices ; but the greater excom- 
been too ready to impose their own munication cuts a man off from all 
faith upon others, and to bind all their commerce with Christians in temporal 
posterity to believe as they did. But affairs ; so that, if the orders of the 
the most remarkable pnblier act of this church were universally and strictly 
kind occurs in the history of the Pro- observed, the poor wretch must neces- 
testant church in France. At a synod sarily perish; since no person in the 
held in 1612, it was decreed, that they nation might sell him food, raiment^ 
who take holy orders should take this or any convenience whatever, 
oath : " I, whose name is here under- 
written, do receive and approve the ■ 
confession of faith of the reformed a-cinrrTrnvr itt 
churches in this kingdom, and also SECTION VI. 
promise to persevere in it until deatJi, ^^e histoby or mistakes concerning 
and to beueve and teach agreeably mokal viettje. 
thereunto."^ In another decree, passed ^ . . , , 
in 1620, they adopt the decrees of the Nor only did the Chnsbaii church 
Synod of Dort, promising to persevere adopt very wrong and pernicious max- 
in that faith all their lives, and to de- ims of church discipline, but Christians 
fend it to the utmost of their power. ^ have also adopted very false and hurt- 
Is it to be regretted that a church, the ful notions concerning moral virtue 
principles of which were so narrow itself, which is the end of all disci- 
■and intolerant, should, in the course of pline; and it may be useful to take a 
Divine Providence, be suppressed P It general view of these corruptions, as 
is to be hoped that when it shall seem well as of others. 
fit to tibe same wise Providence to re- According to the genume doctrme 
vive the Protestant interest in that of reason and revelation, nothing is of 
country, it will be more liberal, and any avail to recommend a man to the 
more deserving of the name of a re- favour of God, and to insure his future 
formed Christian church. happiness, besides good dispositions of 

There is too great a mixture of civil mind, and a habit and conduct of life 
penalties in the ordina^ discipline of agreeable to them. This is the re- 
the Church of England to this cUiy. ligion of nature, and likewise that of 
According to her canons, every person the Old and New Testaments. But 
who maintains anything contrary to the religion of the heathen world, and 
the doctrine or rites of Sie church, or that of many of the Jews, in tiie 

time of our Saviour, was of a quite 

Great Britain will not have many yearn to wait different stamp. The Heathens, having 
before obtaining the same degree of religious , . i^^ ^^4.:^^,, ^^ 41.a{« r^^^Aa 

liberty aliSSy^orded to Ireland, is suffidintiy none but low notions ot their gods, 

ajnaarent, not only from the general tendency of liad no idea of recommending them* 

jwiblic opinion, but from the course of the recent ocAxtm* +/\ fliPir favcmr Im-b bv the 

Sebato (May 9, 1871) on Mr. Miall's motion for seives tO lUeir lavour, DUD oy tne 

the Disestablishment of State Churches in Eng- punctual observance 01 Certam ntes, 

land and Scotland. J. D.] cercmouies and modes of worship, 

i 8Sl n. Wot ^* ^1^<^ at ^st l^ad no relation to moral 
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virtae, and often consisted in the most methods of zeoommending? tiiemsel^eB 

horrid and shameful violation of the to God. 

plainest natural duties. We find that in early times ba xmdae 

The pharisaicalJews, also, oyeilook- stress was laid upon the ordiixancesof 

ing the excellent nature of the moral baptism and the LordPa suiw^er^ as if 

precepts of their law, and the perfect these rites themselves, wEen duly 

character of the great Being whom administered (to which tLeir being, 

they were taught to worship, and di« administered by a person regularly 

rected to resenu}le, attached tnemselyes ordained for the pur^e was- «oiu 

wholly to ritual observances. Upon siderect as necessiuy) miparted some 

thescj and on their relation to their an- spvritual grace. ThuB b^tLnn was 

cestor Abraham, they chiefly depended supposed to wash away all past sina^ 

for insuring to themselves the favour and the act of communion to impart 

of God, to the utter exclusion of all some other', secret virtue, by which a- 

the Gentile world, whatever might be title to the blessings c^ the gospel was 

their characters in a moral respect. secured to the conmiunicant. On this- 

Our Lord and his apostles took every account, many persons who* professed 

opportunity of opposing this funda- themselves to be Christians, deferred 

mental corruption of genuine religion, baptism till late in life, or evento tha 

and recalled men's attention to their hour of death, that they might leave- 

hearts and lives. And one would have the world with the greater -certainly of. 

thought that, by the abolition of all all their sins being K>rgiven, and befoxe. 

the peculiar rites of the Jewish law, any new guilt comdbe contracted, 

and appointing none in their place, Those of the early fathers who; 

(besides baptism and the Lord's supper, ascribed the least to the rite of bap-r 

which are exceedingly simple, and nave tism^ supposed that b^r it was dona 

obvious moral uses,) an effectual bar away whatever inconvenience mankind 

would have been put in the way of the had been subjected to in consequence 

old superstitions. But human nature of the fall of Adam ; so that they made 

being the same, and men's dislike to a great difference between the case of 

moral virtue operating as before, and those children who died baptized^. and 

making them ready to adopt super- those who died unbaptizea; and. the 

stitious observances as a compensation virtue that was ascribed to the Lord^ 

for it, pretences and modes were not supper was the foundation of all the 

long wanting; and at length proper superstitions respecting thatbrdinance,- 

moral virtue was as effectually ex- of which an account has aJiseady beeOr 

eluded in the Christian religion, as ever given. 

it had been in corrupt Judaism or When moral virtue had been oncer 

Heathenism itself; and as great stress ascribed to any corporeal action, insti*^ 

was laid upon things that bore no re- tuted by divine appointment, Chris- 

lation to moral virtue^ but were, in tians were led by djegrees to imagine- 

fact, inconsistent with it, and subver- that a similar wtue might be eom» 

sive of it, as had ever been done by municated by other actions or signal 

the most superstitiaus and misinformed not of divine appointment^ but beanng 

of mankind. some relation to^religion. This supers 

Did not both -the -most authentia stitious use was first inade of the sign 

history, and even the present state of ofiM' ero^^ which,! as^ has 1i)een oto*' 

religion in the Church of Borne, furnish served; wa^ nsed . ori^ally with' great'- 

sufficient vouchers, of this, it would innoeence/perhapsrasarpnvatemi^^ofr- 

not, in the present enlightened age, be. distincftion between the OhristianB and^ 

even credible, that such practices as I Heathens, in the time of persecution |'» 

shall be obliged to mention, could ever or, in peaceable times, to show the 

have been used by Christian^ osr Heathens that they were not ashamed 
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of that very oircutnstaiiCe ^th which deen ixd tlie E^fory'cf Fdper^; ihescr 

they rej>ro£Lclied them iiie most, via. Agnus ThVe, as tl»ey are 'oalled-y are 

the crucifixion of their Master. said to be hUssedBJii, samiotifiedy so Off 

Wo first hear of this ceremony ^by honotirmg'andrmjrshippingthem, 

among the Monlmusts; and* TertuI- we thy servants may have onr crimes 

lian, who became a Mcmtanist^ knakes wash^ of^ the spots' of our sins wiped 
great boast of it. In the b^inning of away, pardons may- be procured; graces 

any business, says he, going out^ bestowed, that at last,, with thy saintB 

coming in, dressing, washiiig,. eaidng, and elect, we may merit to reeeive 

lighting cat&dles,' going toi bed, sitting eternal Hie;"? 

down, or' whatever we do, we sign Our Still grea^ter. virtue was (ascribed to 

forehead with the sign of the cross.^ pilgrimages to-visit partioular' churoher 

In the third century we find the and places, which were reputed holy, on 

sign of the cross in still more gentiral aoooitnt of tiieirhaviiigbeen the resort 

use, it being thought to be ia defence of holy persons, of the tiieatre of holy ■ 
against enchantments and evil spirits ;;, actidns, &c., and a similar virtue has* 

and no Christian undertook anything beeneisoribedto the attendance on par- 

of moment without it. The use of ticular ceremonies. In 1071, the Pope 

this sign was brought* more into promised indulgence for all sin con- 

fiaishion by th6 emperor Coiistantinei lessed by those who should assist at 

who, it is said, made use of it as his the dedication of a churob at mount 

imperial banner, or standard. And so Oassin, or who should come to the 

hig:h did» this sign of the cross rise in new church during the octave ; which,' 

eetimatioui in later ages, that thd Meury says, brought an astonishing' 

Papists maintain that the cross, and concourse of peojple, so that not otdy- 

even the^ign of the dross, is to; be the monastery and.tiie town, but even 

adored with the worship which they the neighbouring country was filled 
call LatHa, or that of the highest, with them. SixtusIYi,inl476>grantedr 

Mnd.^ indulgences, by an express and partksuvr 

After the sign of the cross, a' sane- lar a(S, to those who should devoutly 
tifying virtue was aisteribed to holy celebrate an annual festival in honour 
water, or salt and water, such as the of the immaculate conception of the 
Heathens had used in their purificar Yirgin Mary.* This superstitious use 
tions, consecrated by a bishop. An of pilgrimages was likewise the foun* • 
extraordinary power was also ascribed dation of aS the jubilees which; have" 
to lights bummg in the day-tiilie, to been celebrated at Eome, of which an 
the use of incense, to the refics of the account has been given among ihefes* • 
saints, and to their images ; and as the tivals that have been introduced mto 
superstitious veneration for the real the Christian church, 
eucharist produced a mock one, so it All the popish sacraments are Hke- 
probably occasioned another supersti- wise certain ceremonies, to the use of 
tion, something similar to it, viz. the which the members of the catholic 
making of KtQe waxen images of a church ascribe a supernatural and sane- 
lamb, which were either invented or tifying effect upon the mind; and they 
much improved by Pope Urban YL suppose them to have that weight aiid 
The Pope alone had the power of con- influence with the Divine Being, which 
secrating them, and that in the first nothing but real virtue or good dis- - 
year only of his popedom, and in»every' positions of mind can ever have, 
seventh year afterwards. In the ser^ If things quite foreign to virtue have 
vice on this occasion, whioh may be nevertheless oeen putm the place of ii» 

1 De Corona^ C. iv. Opera, p. 102. (P.) « Eist. III. p. 531. (P.) 1736, II. pp. lO^lll. 

a Mosheixn, I. p. 238. (P.) Cent. iii. Pt. U. * Mosheim, III. p. 271. (P.) Cent xr. Pt. li- 

Ch,iT,Jl$L Ch. iv. Sect. ii. 
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we Bliall not wonder that actions of real it consists in its tendency to msbke men 
valae in themselyes, and which, when happy, in the possession of their own 
proceeding from a right disposition of minds, and in all their relations ; so 
mind, are real virtues, should haye been grossly has its nature been mistaken, 
much magnified, and that the actions that not only have things entirely fo- 
themselves should have been imagined reign to it been substituted in its place, 
to be meritorious, even independently as those above mentioned, but even 
of the proper state of mind. things that have no other effect than 

Thus, since giving to the needy, or to ^ve pain and make men miserable, 
being liberal for any useful purpose, is This most absurd and spurious kind of 
generally a test of virtue, it is no wonder virtue began very early m the Christian 
that,inallages,ithas,bymanypersons, church; and in process of time the 
been substituted in the place of it. And, austerities to which Christians volun- 
notwithstanding the strong cautions tarilysubjected themselves, in order to 
on this head in tiie New Testament, make their peace with God, and secure 
especiaUythe apostle Paul's saying that their future happiness, almost exceed 
he might gi/oe all hie goods to feed the belief. 

foor, and yet be destitute of chwrity, It has been observed before, that the 
or brotherly love, this spurious kind of first corruptions of Christianity were 
virtue was never made more account of, derived from Heathenism, and espe- 
than in the corrupt ages of the Christian cially from the principles of the oriental 
church, when an open traf&c, as it were, philosophy ; and there are similar aus- 
was kept up between earth and heaven ; terities at this very day among the Hin- 
there being nothing of a spiritual na- doos. Their notion tnat the soul is a 
ture that they did not imagine might be distinct substance from the body, and 
bought with money. that the latter is only a prison and clog 

In the eighth century, Mosheim says, to the former, naturally leads them to 
a notion prevailedi that future punish- extenuate and mortify the body, in order 
ment might be prevented by donations to exalt and purify the soul.' Hence 
to religious uses;^ and therefore few came the idea of the great use and value 
wills were made in which something of fasting, of abstinence from marriage, 
was not bequeathed to the church.^ and of voluntary pain and torture ; till 
For, of all pious uses, in the disposal at length it became a maxim, that the 
of wealth, the church (which as it was man who could contrive to make him- 
then always understood, meant the self the most miserable here, secures to 
clergy or the monks) was universally himself the greatest share of happiness 
deemed a better object than the poor, hereafter. As the principle which led 
Hence that amazing accumulation of to all this system came from the East, 
wealth, which nearly threatened the we are not surprised to find the first 
utter extinction of all merely civil pro- traces of it in mose sects of Christian 
perty. heretics who borrowed their leading 

Obvious as we now think the nature sentiments more immediately from the 
of virtue to be, and fully satisfied as we principles of the oriental philosophy, 
are, that the nature and excellency of The Gnostics, considering matter 

» VoL II. p. 60. (P.) Cent. viiL Pt. il. Ch. iL and material bodies as the source of 
Beet, ia all evil, were no friends to marriage, 

w2,5rd°e^i^ed"'g^r^'1^i^"C/en^ l^o^tise it was a mea«s of mxQtiplymg 

After forbidding medical attendants to profit by COrpOreal beingS ; and upon the prm- 

testament^ gi^ts from a patient on his death- ^i^\^ ^w ^^^ objected to "the doc- 

bed, beyond a fair remimeration, for their at- . F « ^i J . . /• xi. i j 

tendance, the prohibition is thus extended to the trme 01 the resurrection 01 the body, 

clergy: "Les m6mes regies seront obscrv^es &. and its future re-union with the im- 
rdgard du ministre du culto." Code Napolion, 
L. iii. Ch. it J>onati<m8 et Testament, 909. Paris, 

1808, p. 226. » See [Butt's PriesUey] Vol. III. pp. SW-S98. 
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mortal spirit/' ^ Marcion also, adopt- its preparation for a better and more 
ing tlie principles of the oriental phiJo- spintnal state hereafter. Many Chris- 
sopliy, prohibited marriage, " the nse tians, therefore, and especially' those 
of wme, flesh, and of all the external who had been addicted to the Platonic 
comforts of life," in order to mortify philosophy, before their conyersion, 
the body, and call off the mind from were exceedingly fond of these exer- 
the allurements of sense. Of the dses. And this notion, thoueh more 
same nature was the doctrine of Barde- liberal than the former, which led 
sanes, Tatian, and many others.^ them to torment and mortify the body. 

Some of the heathen philosophers naturally led them to be yqtj inatten- 
in the Western world had been used, tive to it, seeking the cultivation of the 
from the same principle, to exercise mind, and the knowledge of truth, in 
'' strange severities upon themselves a fancied abstraction from all sensible 
and upon their disciples, from the objects. In this state of contempla- 
days of Pythagoras down to the time tion, joined to solitude and abstinence, 
of Lucian, who introduces the philo- it is no wonder that they were open to 
eopher Nigrinus as condemning such many illusions; fancying themselves 
practices, and observing that they had to be inspired in the same manner as 
occasioned the death of several per- the heathen prophets and prophe- 
sons." ■ " The Greek philosophershad tesses had fancied themselves to be, 
a particular dress, and affected to and as madmen are still generally 
appear rough, mean and dirty. . . . The imagined to be in the East. These 
Cmistian monks imitated the old plulo- pretensions to inspiration were most 
sophers in their garb and appearance," common among the Montanists, who 
and theywere also often censured for the were also most remarkable for their 
same "pride and contentious spirit."^ arusterities. 

To vmdicate the doctrine of corpo- In the third century, in which the 
real austerity, it was pretended, in the doctrine of Plato prevaUed much, we 
second century, that Christ estab- find that marriage, though permitted 
Hshed a double rule of Christianity to all priests, as well as other persons, 
and virtue, the one more sublime than was thought to be unfit for those who 
the other, for those who wished to aspired after great degrees of sanctity 
attain to greater perfection. These and purity ; it being supposed to sub- 
thought that it was incumbent on ject them to the power oi evil demons, 
them to extenuate and humble the and on this account many people 
body, by fasting, watching and labour, wished to have their clergy unmarried.* 
and to refrain from "wine, flesh, Origen, who was much addicted to 
matrimony and commerce."^ Platonism, gave in to the mystic theo- 

Great stress was also laid, both by logy, and recommended the peculiar 

the Eastern and Western philosophers, practices of the heathen mystics, 

on conteTn/pkdion, to wmch aoUtude founded on the notion that ulence, 

was favourable. By thus excluding tranquillity and solitude, accompanied 

themselves from the world, and medi- with acts of mortification, which ex- 

tating intensely on sublime subjects, haust the body, were the means of 

they thought they could raise the soul exalting the soul. 

above all external objects, and advance The perversions of the sense of 

1 v^v « T lAA /l>^ r.««* A T>f « scripture, by which these unnatural 
' Moeuieim, L p. 109. (/*.) Cent. i. Pt. u. •'^« "^ j. j x • -l 

CJh. V. Sect. V. *^ " ^ * practices were supported, are astomsh- 

• Ibid. pp. 178, 180. (P.) Cent. ii. Pt. iL Ch. v. mg. Jerome, writing against marriage, 

^fj^i^'fRemarks, III. p. 23. (P.) Ed. 1805, calls those who are in that state yesseZ* 
II. p. 168. of duhonour ; and to them he appues 

4 Ibid. pp. 25, 26. (P.) Pp. 169, 170. ...... «. „ «. „ 

• MoBhe&i, i. p. 167. (P.) Cent. ii. Pt 11. • Ibid. I. p. 218. (P.) Cent. iii. Pt. ii.Ch. iL 
Ch. UL Sect. adi. Sect. vi. From Poiyhyrius, L. iv. p, 417, 
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the sayiDg of Paul, They iheU ore in ireDzy, none were b£fld in higher yBoe- 
tkefleih cannot please God, ration than this, and the practiee eon-^ 

1^ laws also of Christian emperors tinned in the East • tiU the -twelfth 
soon began to fayonr these maTimfu century.? 

Constantine revoked all the laws that Among the popish pilgrimS'rthere. 
made celibacy infamous among the is a species caliea Pahners,- fcom. a^ 
ancient Bomans, and made it to be bough of palm which they carry withr 
considered as honourable.^ them. These have no home, or plaoe 

I must now proceed to mention of residence, but travel and beg their 
various other austerities, which poor bread till they obtain what they call 
deluded mortals, whom I am ashamed the pahn, or a complete victory ov^ 
to call Christians, inflicted upon them- their sins by death.^ 
selves, vainly imagining to merit Many of the rules to which the- 
heaven by them, for themselves and monastic ordered are subject- axe ex- 
others. In this I shall, in general, tremely rigorous. Stephen, «iioblemail- 
observe the order of time in which I of Auvergne, who in^tuted the order 
iind an account of them in ecclesias- of Qrande-4Honiagne, with ti[ie'panldfr« 
tical history; observing that the facts sion of Gregory -YIL, foii^bade -hkr 
I mention are but a small specimen of monks, ** even -^e sick and infirm,"! 
the kind, but they may serve to give " the use -of flesh," and imposed upoib 
as an idea of the general sentiments- them "the solemn observane&ef a pfor; 
and spirit that prevailed in -the dark found and uninterrupted sileaoe."^ 
ages of the diurch. The hermits of Luceola in^ XJmbiia; 

Some of the Mystics of the fifth, were not allowed anything of fat in 
centory " not only Hved among the wild' the preparation of their vegetables, 
beasts," but also after their manner. They ate only raw herbs, exeept oi» 
** Thev ran naked through the lonely Sundays and Thursdays* On other 
deserfs with a furious aspect." They days thiey ate nothing but bread- andr 
fed on " grass and wild herbs, avoided water, and were oontinually employed 
the sight and conversation of men, in prayer or labour. They kept a. strict* 
remained motionless in certain places silence all the week, and on Sundays 
for several years, exposed to the rigour only spake to one another between 
and inclemency of the seasons ; and vespers and compHnes ; and in their- 
towards the conclusion of their lives, cells they had no covering for their- 
shut themselves up in narrow and feet or legs. 

miserable huts ; and all this was con- The persons the most distinguishecl 
sidered as true piety, the only accept- in ecclesiastioal history for their bodily 
able method of wor^ppinj^ tiie Deity austerities and religious exercises, were 
and rendering him propitious ; " and Dominic, who was one of these her- 
by this means they attracted the high- mite, and Peter Damiani, who^was his 
est veneration of the deluded miuti- spiritual guide, both of whom were 
tude. One " Simeon, a Syrian, .... in mentioned above. This Dominic fot 
order to climb as near heaven as he many years had next to his skin an 
could, passed thirty-seven years of his iron coat of mail, which he never put^ 
wretched life upon five pillars, of six,, off but for the Bake of flageliationr 
twelve^ twenty -two, thirty -six, and HJe seMom passed a day withoufcchanti* 
forty cubits high.*' Others followed ing two psalters, at the same time 
his example, being " called Btylitee by whipping himself with both his Hanclk; 
ihe Greeks, sjid Samiti Cohimnares, or „„ , . , ooa ««, w»% ^^ x. «lV 

r>'77 a • J. V j-i,^ T i.' j» J * Mosheim, I. pp. 390, 391. (P.) C^nfr. V. PtlL 

Pillar 8a/int8, by the Latins;" and, oh. iii. Sect. xi. xk . . **J 

of all Ihe instances of superstitious » History of Popery, i. p. 212. (/>.) Ed. iTSif, I. 

■^ p. 113. 

* Mosheim, II. p. 308. (P.) Cent, xi PtJi 
> Sueur, A. D. 820. (J».) Ch. ii. Sect. xxvi. 
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and yet this was his time of greatest in public places and in deserts^ "with 
relaxation. For in Lent, and while he whips in: their hands, lashing their 
was performing penance for other per- naked bodies with the most astonish- 
sons, he woidd repeat at least three ingseverity,-'' shrieking dreadftdlj^smd 
psalters a day, whipping hhnself at looking np to heaven " with an air of 
the same time. He wonld ofben repeat distraction, ferocity: and horror ; and 
two psalters without any interv^ be^ all this wil^ a view to^ obtain the divine 
tween them, without even dttingdbwn, mercy for themsdves and others." 
or ceasing, for one moment to whip For they maintained ^that flagella- 
himself. tion was of equal -virtue wi^ baptism, 

. Peter Damiani asking<him one day and the other sacraments ;" and ^^that 
if he could kneel with his coat of mail, the forgiveness of all sins was to be 
he said, " When I am well I make a obtained by it &om God, without the 
hundred genuflections every fifteenth merits of «fesus Christ." These people 
psalm, which is a thousand in the " attracted the esteem and veneration 
whole psalter ; " and one time he told not only of the populace, but also of 
his master that he had gone through- their rulers," but being afterwards 
the psalter eight times in one day and joined "by a turbulent and furious 
night; and at another time, trying his rabble," they fell into discredit.' 
uimost, he repeated it twelve times, The Jansenists carried their austeri- 
and as far as the psalm which begins ties so far, that they called those per- 
wiidi Beati Qiwrwnv of the thirteenth, sons who put an end to their own 
And in repeating the psalter he did lives by their " excessive abstinence or 
not stop at the hundred and fifty labour, the sacred victims of repent" 
^ealms^ but added to them the canti- cmce" and said- that they had "been 
elosj the hymns, the creed of i^t. Atha- constaned by tiie fire of divine love." 
xtasms, and the litanies^ which are to By these suffisrings they thought to 
be found at the end of the old psalters^ " appease the an^of the Deity, and 
His floating and his coat of miul made not only contribute to their own 
his skin as black as a negro-, and be* felicity, but draw down abundant 
aides this he wore four iron tings» two blessings upon- their friends and upon 
on. his thighs and two on his. &g8,to the churclL....The famous Abbe de 
which he afterwards added four others ; Paris . . . put himself to a most painful 
and besides this iron slurt, he had an- death," depriving himself of almost all 
other under him to sleep upon. Not- the blessings of Sfoj " in order to satis- 
withstanding these severities, he died ff," as he uiought) " the justice of an 
very old on the fourteentii of October, incensed. God."* 
1062, which day is dedicated to his So famous was 'die devout nunnery 
honour in the calendar of the Church: of' Po?*^' Boyal in the Fields, "ihab 
of Bome.^ The austerities of Peter' multitudes of pious persons were 
Damiani were similar to these, and am ambitious to dwell in its neighbour- 
account of them may be seen in. the hood," suid iio. imitate the manners of 
same, historian;'. those nun&; and this in. so late a 

In the thirteenth century there urose period as tiie seventeenth century, 
ii^ Italy a sect that was called' ik^' "The end which these penitents had 
ilageUantes, arWTklppera, and iib was; in view- waa, by silence, hunser^ thirst 
ptopa^ated £rom thence over ail theh prayer^ bodily labour^* watcningSrSOV^v 
countries of Europe. They ranabout row; and other voluntarv. acts of S9lf-. 
i^i: promiscuous multitudes, "bf bo^ denial, to efface the guilt and remove 
sexes and of all tanks and ages^':' boith' « Moebeim, ni: pp. M, «r;aos. (P.) Centi irfii; 

1 Fleaiy, XIII. p. 99; (P.) [A.D. 1062.] See Pt.li. Ch. iil. Sect, iii.; Cent. xiv. Pt.il. Ch. v, 

" St. Dominique VJBncuirass^." Nouv. Diet. HiBt. Sect. vii. 

II. p. 463. * Ibid. IV. p. 882 (P.) Cent xviL Sect li. 

a JBleury, p. 205, &c. (P.) [A. D. 1071-2.] Ft. i Ch, i. Sect, xlvt 
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the pollntion the soal had derived fix>m second bell, they all appear in their 
natunil corruptions or evil habits." proper dress."^ 
Many persons, "illustrious both bj Besides the idea of tormenting the 
their birth and stations," chose this body for the gpod of the soul, the 
mode of life.* Platonists espeoaUy, as I have obserTed 

Dr. Middleton mentions a practice above, had a notion of ezaltii]^ the soul 
still kept up at Borne, which is equally hj contemplation, fanc^png that the 
shocking on account of its cruelty and mind contained within itself the ele- 
absurdity. " In one of these proces- ments of all knowledge, and ihat they 
sionsj made lately to St. Peter's, in were best drawn forth by looking with- 
the time of Lent, I saw," says he, in; and also that communion with 
*' that ridiculous penance of the FlageC- God was best kept up by an abstrac- 
lantes, or self-whippers, who march tion of the mind from all corporeal i 
with whips in their hands, and lash things. These notions chiefly gave rise | 
themselves as they go along, on the to what is generally called mysticiern, ' 
bare back, till it is all covered with with which the minds of "uie early 
blood; in the same manner as the monks were much tinctured, and which, 
fanatical priests of Bellona, or the more or less, affected most of those 
Syrian goddess, as well as the votaries who had recourse to bodily austerities. 
01 Isis, used to slash and cut them- But others, without taking any par- 
selves of old;.... which mad piece of ticular pains to torment the body, gave 
cUscipline we find frequently men- themselves almost wholly to contem- 
tioned, and as oft ridiculed, by the plation. 
ancient writers." This turn of mind, giving great 

" But," says he, ** they have another scope for the flights of fancy, pro£iced 
exercise of the same kmd, and in the very different effects on different per- 
same season of Lent, which, under the sons, and in some it operated as an 
notion of penance, is still a more absurd antidote to the vulgar superstition of 
mockery of all religion : when on a the Church of Bome, in wnich hardly 
certain day, appointed annually for anything was attended to for many 
this discipline, men of all conditions ages besides mere bodily exercises. For 
assemble themselves towards the even- though the ideas of the Mystics were 
ing in one of the churches of the city, very confused, they had a notion of 
where whips, or lashes made of cords, the necessity of aiming at something 
are provided, and distributed to every of inwa/rd purity, distinct from aU 
person present; and after they are all ritual observances. Nay, these notions 
served, and a short office of devotion led some of them (seeing the abuse 
performed, the candles being put out, that had been made of positive rites) to 
upon the warning of a little bell, the renounce them all together, even ^ose 
wnole company begin presently to of divine appointment, as baptism and 
strip, and try the force of these whips the Lord supper, 
on their own backs, for the space of Mosheim savs that, " if any sparks 
near an hour; during all which time ofreal piety subsisted" during the reign 
the church becomes, as it were, the of papal superstition, it was " among 
proper image of hell, where nothing is theMystics,"who, "renouncing the sub- 
heard but the noise of lashes and tilty of the schools, the vain conten- 
chains, mixed with the groans of these tions of the learned, with aJl the acts 
self-tormentors; till, satiated with their and ceremonies of external worship, ex- 
exercise, they are content to put on horted their followers to aim at nothing 
their clothes, and the candles being but internal sanctity of heart and com- 
lighted again upon the tinkling of a munion with God, the centre and source 

» Mosheim, pp. 884, 385. (P.) Loc. cit. Sect. a Letter from Rome, p. 190. Ac. (P.) Wori» 
^▼it III. pp. 100 101. *- » — ' 
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of Holiness and perfection. Hence the this opinion conld not but be exceed- 

Mystics were loved and respected by ingly pernicious, 

many persons who had a senons sense Some of the spiritual brethren in 

of religion ;" but, he adds, they joined Flanders (and who, as Mosheim says, 

much superstition with their reveries.' were patronized by several of the re« 

On some persons these notions had a formed churches) maintained, that the 

very unfavourable effect. In the thir- Deity was the sole operating cause in 

teenth century there was formed a the mind of man, and the immediate 

society called "the Brethren and Sisters author of all human actions ; and con- 

of the free spirit, . . . called by the Ger- sequently that the distinction of good 

mans and Flemish, Beghards and Beg- and evil was groundless, that religion 

uttes, ... a name usually given to those consisted in the union of the soul with 

who made an eztraordmary profession Grod, attained by contemplation and 

of piety and devotion In France elevation of mind, and that when this 

they were known by the appellation of was gained, all indulgence of tiie ap- 

Beghins and Beghines. .... They ran petites and passions was perfectly in- 

from place to place, clothed in the most nocent.' "Margaret Foretta, who made 

singular and fantastic apparel, and such a shining figure" amongst the 

begged their bread with wild shouts and Beghards, and who ''was burnt at 

olainours, rejecting with horror every Paris" in 1310, wrote "an elaborate 

kind of industry and labour, as an ob- treatise," to prove " that the soul, when 

stacle to divine contemplation." They absorbed in the love of God, is free from 

maintained ** that every man, by the the restraint of every law, and may 

power of contemplation, and by calling freely gratify all its natural appetites 

off his mind from sensible and terres- without contracting any ^ruilt.^^ 

trial objects, n^ht be united to the These licentious maxmis were as- 

Deity in an ine£^ble manner," so as to cribed by the Jesuits, but probably with- 

become " a part of the godhead, ... in out reason, to the Quietists in general, 

the same sense and manner that Christ a sect which arose in 1686, and gave 

was," and thereby become " freed from great disturbance to the court of Boiue. 

the obligation of all laws human and The Inquisition putmany of these seo- 

divine." In consequence of this, ** they taries in prison, and, among others, 

treated with contempt the ordinances Molinos, who was one of the chief of 

of the gospel ... as of no sort of use to them, and they put him to the torture 

ijloA 'perfect mom" Some of these poor in order to discover his accomplices, 

wretches were burnt in the Inquisition, Letters were also written to all the 

and endured various other persecu- bishops of Italy to exhort them not to 

tions.* suffer Quietism to take root in their 

We even find some who carried their dioceses. But, notwithstanding this, 
notion of the abstraction of the mind the sect made such progress in a short 
from the body to such a degree, that time, by the external marks of morti- 
they fancied tnat when the mind had fication, devotion, contemplation, ab- 
attained to a certain pitch of perfection straction of mind, and a pretended 
by means of contemplation, no act in intimate union witli God, that many 
which the body only was concerned persons of condition adopted their sen- 
could affect it ; so that they might in- timents ; and even some cardinals were 
dulge themselves in any sensual plea- infected by them. On this the Popes 
sure without contracting the least de- and the Jesuits exerted themselves so 
Element of soul. The consequences of much, that in a general congj'egation 

> Mosheim, III. pp. 301, 302. (P.) Cent xv. 

Sect. i. Ch. i. Sect. xix. 8 ibid. III. p. 27. (P.) Cent. xiii. Pt ii. Ch. v. 

2 Ibid. pp. 122-124. (P.) Cent. xiii. Pt. 11. Sect. xi. 

Ch. V. Sect. ix. x. Four friars were burnt as * Ibid. III. p. 202. (P.) Cent. xlv. Pt U. 

Beffuins in 1318. See Limborch, C. xlx. I. p. 105. Ch. v. Sect. iv. 
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of tiie Inqnisitioii, Molinos was con- oiples of their anoeediQiSy »an- lAask 

demned to perpetual impriBomnent, and their sect was founded. . The ^unmi- 

to renounce his opinions.* tive Quakers (eyeoi as tiie more Aigid 

Gliis sect made great progresain Italy .among them at present do) certamJb^ 

in 1696, imd increased notwithstanding pretended to speak and act bj iihe 

all the (^position which was made 1o same kind of inspiration by which the 
it. The pious Fendon, archbushpp of apostles themselves acted, and .tiiere- \ 

Gambray, gave in to this ^visionary fore they made no greater account of 

system, and his humility and excellent the apostolic writing or of the Sczip- 

jdisposition appeared, together with his tures in general^ tiasm of their own 

weakness of mind, uid bigoted attach- suggestions.^ 

ment to the Church of Some, in his j^ the last effori of human. ingenu- 

readiness to recant, and condemn his ity and depraTity, I shall give a short 

:Own writin gs when they Vere censured -account or the sophistical casuistir d 

by the Pope.^ the Jesuits ; a religious order which 

Madame Bourignon was a woman arose after the Eeformation,andwhidk 

who distinguished herself muchb^ an was for sometime esteemed to be the 

attachment to the same syistem. She ^eat bulwark of the papal power, but 

maintained '^that the Gnristian reli- is now, in consequence of- their becom- 

'.jpon neithw consists in knowledge nor ing suspected by the CLvil powers, hap- 

m practice, but in a c^^rtain. internal pily aboHshed.'^ 

feeling and divine impulse, that arises They employed all the force of their 

immediately from communion with the subtle distinctions to sap the fbunda- 

Deity."* tions of morality, in oider to accom- 

Somethin^ similar to the principles modate themselves to princes, and 
of the (^uietiste are those of the .great men^ who generally chose their 
■Quakers in England; who, (though confessors from their body; and in 
they are &r from substituting any- process of time they open^ a door 
thing in the place of loirtue, yet expect to all sorts of licentiousness. Among 
.supernatural illumination and assis- other things, they represented it as a 
-tance, to. enlighten the mind and to matter of indifference what motives 
form it to virtue. They maintain, that determined the actions of men; and 
there is concealed in the minds of all taught that there id no sin in trans- 
men, a certain portion of the same gressing a divine law .that is not folly 
.light or wisdom that exists in the Su- known to a person, or the true mean- 
preme Being, which is drawn forth by ii^ of which is not p^fectly under- 
self-converse and contemplation. This stood by him, or that is not even pre- 
divine light they usually call the m- sent to nis mind at the time of action. 
temal word, or Glvrist withi/n. But They also maintained " that an opinion 
many of the modem QuaJcers make or precept marp- be followed with a good 
this hidden principle to be nothing conscience, when it is inculcated by 
more than that of natural conscience, four, or three, or two, nay, even by 
or^ reason ; . though in this they cer- one doctor of any considerable repu- 
tainly depart from the genuine prin- tation, even though it be contrary to 

1 Hiatoire des Papes, V. p. 381. (P.) See "A the judgment of him that follows it. 

Letter writ from Rome, concerning the and even of him that recommends it. 

?688^*t^i-93^^°** '^' ^""^^^ to -Bum«<'« Utters, This they call the doctrine of proha- 

2 ** Si ie Fape condamne mon Hvi"«, je serai, Olilty, 

s'il plait & Dieu, le premier & le condamner, et A They alsO held what they call the 

faire un mandement pour en d^fendre la lecture." *' 

Letter from Paris to the Duke of BeauvUliers, 

1697. Life of Fenelon, 1723, p. 97. £xamen., * See Barclay, Prop. ii. iii. on Immediate Be- 

&c. 1747, p. 112. velation and the Scriptures. 

3 Moaheim, V. p. 66. (P.) . Cant, xvit Swst. ii. « There lias been, lately, a feeble attempt to 
Ft. iL Ch. vii. Sect. ir. restore this Order. 
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idoctrme oipMhsophiGcdstMr^Gcording or disgrace that it brings upon a man, 
4io Tfbidi "an action, or course of ac- A^witnont a resolution to sinoio more, 
(tions^ithat is repugnant to the dictates Buch a sorrow as this is, they teach, 
.of jneason/'mi^htnot he " offensive to does make the sacrament {of penance) 
4h6 3)£dty." They held that wicked ac- tefieotuaL This :was settled by the 
tions might "be innocentlj performed," jQouncil of Trent,*' though the Pro- 
i£ pevscma could, in .their own^^onind, iestants thought that it stnickr"at 
ctmnect '^u good ^nd *' with .them> or the root: of all reli^on and^drthe.'* ^ 
afi they expressed it^ be "eapdhh of But the most flagrant instance of 
.dtrec^ngr^il^ririfeti^iowaHfl'fc*.!' -Thus, immorality with which the Church of 
ja man who Idllat.his neighbour ia a iBome is chai^ged, is the hiding that 
iduel would be acquittlBd: by them, if, no faith is to be.]^t with heretics; 
cat the time, he. "turn his. thoughts and upon this prinoipIeJiheaCouncnl of 
^m the principle of vengeance, to .Canstance acted, ^en the safe conduct 
the more. decent principle of honour.^ whioh^the einperor Sigismund had 
iA^eeablyto this^.they<eYien:heldi)thikt ^ven to John Huss, tne Bohemian 
an oath inight be taken^ 'wiih. "men- reformer, was declared to be invalid, 
tal fulditiaas/ and tacit .xeservatiozis.'' jelb given to an heretic,, xm which he 
mhis, however, does not agree with wcks. arrested and condemned to the 
tibdir:. being charged with, ^yin^ no ^mes. . Pxom this time it -was the 
iuttention to the motiveSui^tth wi^h opiniosi. of many ini the Church of 
ibctiona lare performed; but at agrees i[Bome^ that no promise .made to an 
jreryiweU-witli their maiut&inipg. that lieretic is binding, 
the sacraments produced th^;. effect . .JPbpe Eugenius authorized Uladis- 
by their own virtue, and immediate ]axisy king of c Hungary, to break a 
^peipafffon, or what they; (^ed opUfS Bolamn treaty with Amurath, emperor 
Hmetjofittm^ But it .caimpt be supposed of the Turks, which ended Ofl. it mi^ht 
^tii^x'^till .'these maximis were held with be wished thai such hosrible prevarica- 
ipeifeet uniformity by .them aU.i tion might always end. The Turk 

;'. 5Phe); folly and wickedness of ihese .carried a copy -or the treaty into the 
^naaims were admirably exposed by field of battle, and displaying it in the 
^tbo' famous Pascal, in his ProvinGial .beginning of the j engagement, pro- 
ijettetSf-^iieh, for their excellent com- nounced aloud, " Behold, * O Jesus, 
position and good sense, were read with these are the covenants which thy ^ 
the utmostavidity, and the highest ap- Christians, swearing by thy name, 
probation, through all Europe ; in con- made with me. iSlow, therefore, if 
sequence of which their doctrines were thou art a God, revenge these injuries 
umversally exploded, and held in the to me, and to thyself, upon their per- 
greatest abhorrence by all men. In- fidious heads." The consequence was, 
deedrtlip. extreme odiousness of them that the Turks being exceedingly ex- 
(Oontrabated not a littie to tiie downfall asperated, and th6 Chnstiana dispirited, 
of the order. the latter were put to flight ; and both 

It is a dangerous maxim, not of the tiie king, and the cardinal, who had 
Jesuits only, but of the divines of the urged him to break the peace, and who 
.Churc^i of Bome in general, to distin- was along with, him, were killed upon 
^gjuisb between con^w^W' Mid a^^ri^iow; the spot. 

fjlowing great merit even to the latter, I nave not found any- pubHc or 
•though it consist of any kind of sorrpw general declaration on the subject of 
pn the accouitt of fiin, even for the loss keeping no faith with heretics, but 

that of Clement IX. j who, in hie Acts, 

1 Moaheim, III. Rp. 467, 468. IV. p. 355, &c. printed at Bome, in 1724, expressly 

"(P.) G^nt. xvi. Sect. iii. Pt. i. Ch. i. Sect. xxxv. „,.«.. 

•Note [a]. Cent. xvii. Sect. ii. Pt. t Ch. i. 2 Burnet, p. 348. (P.) Art. xxv. Ed. 4, p. 256. 
JBeofc^xxxv* C»n» Trid, Sess. xiy. Ch. iv. p. 8d. 
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declares tbafc all promises or staptila- not consider sb binding, and for the 

tions made in fisivonr of Protestants, violation of whicH they might, it is 

are entirely nnll and void, whenever said, be at least snre of obtainmff an 

they are prejudicial to the Catholic absolution at Bome.' Bnt even i£ere^ 

faiui, the salvation of souls, or to any it is very probable, that no such abso- 

rights of the church ; even though lution would now be given, 

such engagements have been often It is to be hoped, that in many other 

ratified and confirmed by oath. respects, Cathohcs do not lay the stress 

I have no doubt, however, but that they have been formerly taught to do 

the Catholics of this day would reject on things foreign to real virtue, that 

this doctrine with as much abhorrence is, to good dispositions of mind, and a 

as Protestants themselves:^ and, in- good conduct in life; as it is to be 

deed, if it had not been a general uimented, that many Protestants are 

opinion with them, that oaths and far from being free from all superstition 

subscriptions prescribed by Protes- in these respects. But now that the | 

tants were binding, no reason can be minds of men seem to be so well 

given why they should not have taken opened to the admission of religious 

Uie oaths which have been employed truth in general, errors so fundamental 

in this country to prevent them from as these which relate to moralUy will 

enjoying the advantages of other sub- hardly remain long without redress, 

jects ; and yet, in aU the time since It will be happy if the reformation of 

the government of this country has Christians in doctrine and discipline 

been Protestant, no such instance has be followed by a suitable reformation 

been produced. The Catholics have in practice, 

universally submitted to their exclusion , „ ^ ^^^ ^ ^^ Protestant of conmum tm- 

irom all places OI honour and pront, derstanding and candour, who maystfllaiiflpeok 

the payment of double taxes, &C. Ac. ttat a«ito*e lurks in tlu grauj. woidd adthjm 

-.;4.l.^„+ «««* /^«^^«.^n«:^» +^ •^^Ka.t/x tills plain question: If the English CathoIioB 

Without ever endeavouring to reueve imijgjaed that the Pope couldldlspense with 

themselves by a declaration or oath, their oaths, why have they so long persevered 

which the Protestants sav they would fe "fusing to take the oaths of Supremocir, a^ 

TTxuvu. wiA« A xv/woucMxuo owj «*xv,j ^vuxvA ^^^ j,^^ ^^^ ^ re-ontor, all at once, into their 

British birth-rights? This oonsideratkHi, alon& 

1 See the References [Butt's Priestley}, Vol. II. one might think, should stop the mouth d 

p. 52. Note. captiov4neu itself." Geddes's Jj^ pp. IH ^' 



PART X. 

THE HISTOBY OF MINISTEBS IN THE CHRISTIAN CHUBCH, 

AND ESPECIALLY OF BISHOPS. 

THE INTEODUCTION. ordained to their office by prayer, 

which, when it was made on the hensii 
The Christian church was served of any particular person, was in early 
originally (exclusive of "flie apostles times ^ways accompanied with the 
and other temporary officers) by Elders imposition of hands. For the sake of 
and Deacons only, the former being order in conducting any business that 
appointed for spirituili matters, and concerned the whole society, one* of 
the latter for civil affiiirs. They were the elders was made president or mode- 
all chosen by the people, and were raior in their assemolies, but without 
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any more power than that of having Ephesne. However, that which was 
a single vote with the rest of his afterwards established at Alexandria, 
brethren. From this simple constitn* in Egypt, called the Catechetic School, 
tion, it is certainly astonishing to formed ujgpn the plan of those of the 
consider how liiese servants of the Greek philosophers, was particularly 
church came in time to be the lords of famous. 

ai, and of the world; and it is curious A better education and superior 
to observe the various steps by which fitness for the more conspicuous auties 
this change was made. of Christian societies, in expounding 

the Scriptures, giving various instruc- 

^ tion, public prayer, &c. would naturally 

"""""""^ create a greater difference than had 

been known before between Christian 

SECTION L ministers and the people, and for the 

THB HisTOBT OJ CHRISTIAN MmsTBBS fame reMon between tte bwhops and 

TILL THB PAH. OF THB WBSTBM ^^^ «l^«?iV ^^ P<»^« »*^ .influence 

EMPIRE never fail to accompany supenor quali- 
fications. But it was several centuries 

The first change in the constitution before the common people ceased to 

of the primitive churches was making have votes in everything that related 

the most distinguished of the elders to to the whole society, 

be constcmt president, or moderator, in The first great change in the con- 

their assemblies, and appropriating to stitution of the Christian church was 

him the title of (cTrto-icoTror), or hishop, the exaltation of the presbyters into 

which had before been common to all the rank of bishops in churches ; 

the presbyters or elders, but without which was, in fact, an annihilation of 

giving him any peculiar power or that important order of men, and threw 

authority. the government of a church into the 

Since the first Christian converts han£ of one person, 

were almost wholly from the common The manner in which this change 

ranks of life, there could be no great took place was gradual and easy, 

difference in their qualifications for Whenever the number of converts m 

any office, except what natural good any place became too great for them 

sense, or age and experience, might to assemble with convenience in one 

give to some more than to others. In building, they erected other places of 

this state of things, it is evident, that public worship ; but considering these 

none of them could have been educated not as new and distinct churches, but 

with a view to any employment of this as branches of the old one, in order to 

kind. But it was soon found expedient, preserve the connexion with the mother 

and especially on account of the con- church, they did not ordain a new 

troversies wmch they had with Jews bishop, but had all the ministerial 

and Heathens, as well as among them- duty done either by some of the for- 

selves, that their public instructors, mer presbyters, or by new ones or- 

and especially these bishops, should dained for that purpose, 

be men of some learning; and accord- In this train things went on, till at 

ingly schools were erected, in very length the mother church, or some of 

early tames, in which young men were the dependent churches, sending out 

instructed in such branches of know- more colonies, and to greater distances, 

ledge, as were found to be most useful the bishop of the mother church (being 

to them in the discharge of their the only person in the district who 

ministerial duties. Ancient writers bore that name) came to be a diocesan 

say, that the apostle John established hishop, whose elders and deacons pre- 

a school or academy of this kind, at sided in all the separate and dependent 
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chnrclies. Very few elders also re- mticli controversy between the advo^ 

xnained in the mother church, because cates for the Church' of England and 

none were now ordained to that office, the Dissenters, I shall produce a few 

except such as lived by the ministry, more authorities to prove thab origi- 

The Church of Borne must have be«i nally they were the sa&ie order- of 

in this state at the beginning of the men< • -'* . .■ \: 

fourth century, when Marullus divided At first the oldest of the pre^brters 

it (that is, aJl the Christians in Borne) stieeeeded of oourse to the-plaoe ofpr^ 

into twenty-five parishes, appointing sident among them^ But this oeasM 

one priest tor each of them, to instm(^ to be the case even in the age of the 

the people, and to administer the sa* apostles, when the president was chosen 

craments. It was the custom for the by the plurality ofvotes, and then the 

bishop to send a part of the conse- title of bishop^ which before had been 

crated bread, after the administration common to til the presbyters, was ap- 

of the eucharist, to each of these de- propriated to him. This,:8ays Sueurt 

pendent churches.^ was in the tnpse of Hyginus/ 

Sometimes, however, when new In the age of Cypnan, when distinc- 

churches were erected in places at a tions were made among the bishops 

distance from any capital, town, they themselves, and when he Mmself was 

were governed by new-made bishops, the metropolitan of the whole province, 

presb^rs and deacons, hke the on^i- and one who was a strenuous advocate 

nal churches. Beausobre says, that he fiir the power and dignity of the clergy, 

behieres one cannot find an instance so it appears that ev^ this xnetropoHtan 

early as the middle of the third cen- bishop had no' inote 'authority tlmnto 

tury of ft church governed by a single assemble the clergy of his province, to 

presbyter.' These country bishops, preside in their councils, and to ad- 

caUed choroepiscopi, made but a poor monish his brethren* There was no 

figure in comparison with the opulence act of a spiritual nature that was pe- 

and splendour of the city bishops, culiar to himself ; and, in his absence 

But before they were generally abo- from the churchp during his persecu- 

lished, whicU was in the fourth cen- tion, every part of his offiiJe vms dis- 

tury, their rank and power were very charged by hts presbyters.' ' 

much diminished. In a council. held Chrysostom says, that when the 

at Antioch, in 341, these country apostle Paul gives oi*dei:^ to Titus to 

bishops were forbidden to ordain ordain elders in every city, ** he means 

priests or deacons, and had only the bishops. For^" &iys he, ** he' would not 

power of appointing persons to infe- have the whole island (of Grete) com- 

rior offices in the church. By degrees mitted to one man, but that every one 

the country bishops were entirely abo- should have JEmdinind his bwn proper 

lished (though not in all places till so cure; for so the labour would be easier 

late as the tenth <Jentury), when g^raZ to him, and the people to be governed 

deems and a/rch-pHeats were instituted would have mbre care taken of tiiem; 

in their place.* > After this the system since tlieir teach^t i^ould not nin sibbtit 

of diocesan episcopacy was fully es- to govern many chtirches, but would 

tablished. There were bishops in capi- attend' to the ruling one only, tod* so 

tsd towns only, and all the churches keep it in good ordet." • Theophylact 

within their districts were governed also intferpretri the passage in the 

by presbyters, or deacons under them, same manner, baying', " that evenr (ity 

As the distinction between bishops should have its dwh pastoir/* ana that 

and presbyters has been the subject of hj presbyters in this place the apbslle 



1 Sueur, A. D. 307, 818. (P.) 

« Qist. of Manicheism, I. p. 113. (P.) 

i Sueur, A. D. 341, 439. (i*.) 
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^ means &i«^op«."' Occumeniiu9. and bad consequences, as the attendance of 
Theodoret likewise say, *' that the the neighl^ouring bishops on the occa- 
apostle would not commit " the charge sion, from being customa/ry, came to 
of "so large an island ik) one man,"^ be considered as necessary ; and as 
and vet it is not so large as some oC a considerable number had usually 
our cUoceses. attended, it came to be a rule, that it 

Jerome, on the Epistle to Titus, Qould not be done without the con- 
says, that among the ancients, priests currence of three^ one of whom laid his 
and bishops were the same; but that hand on the head of the new bishop, 
by degrees the care of a church was when he was recommended to the bless- 
given to one person, in order to prevent ing of GM. by prayer. In the third 
dissension. This he proves at large century this was always done by the 
from many passages in the New Tes- metropolitan bidhop ; at least it was 
tament. Let the bishops know, says never done without his consent or 
he, that they are above the priests order. The second Council of Nice 
mc»*e by custom than by the appointr ordered that bishops should be chosen 
ment of Christ.* The same learned by other bishops. But in tiie West 
father ^o says that, at the beginning, the people {>reserved their right of 
churches were governed by the com- choosing their bishops till after the 
mon council of presbyters, like an reign of Charlemagne anjd his son: 
aristocracy ; but afterwards the super*- and it was not taken fiom them till 
intendency was given to one of the the Council of Avignon, \xk 1050.® 
presbyters, who was then called the The usual ceremony in a,ppointiog 
cdshop, and who governed the church, a bishop was the imposition of hands, 
hut still with the council of .the pros- which,':a3 I have obseryed, was origin- 
bytiers.*' . ally nothing more than a gesture which 

At first bishops were appointed by was always made use of when prayer 
the whole congregation, consisting of was made for an^r particular person. 
clergy and laUy, as they were, after* What is imposition of hands, says 
wards. called, nor did any church apply Austin^ but tue prayer that is miade 
to the neighbouring bishops to assist over the person?' Accordingly we 
at the ordination. IreniaBus was or- find that this ceremony was not always 
dained by priests only, and such was thought necessary^i For, instead of 
the general custom of the church of imposing hatids -on the bishops of 
Alexandria till the be^nning of the Alexandria, they only placed them on 
fourth century.^ Cypnan also says, their chair, a custom which continued 
that it belonged to the people chiefly many centuries.^ 
to choose worthy pastors, and to. refuse Though bishops vere originally no 
the unworthy. other than j)resDyters, the manner of 

Afterwards, when a new bishop was their ordination being the same, and 
chosen in any church, it came to be the presbyters discharging every part 
the .custom to invite the Neighbouring of the office of bishop ; no sooner was 
bishops to attend, and assist on the the distiuction between them, estab* 
occasion; and while this was.volun- lished, than the bishops began to 
taxnr:on both sides, there was a decency appropriate certain functions to them<- 
and propriety in it ; as it showed the selves. It appears by the act of the 
readiness of the neighbouring bishops third Council of Cai-thage, that where- 
to receive the new one as a friend and as before, priests had the power of 
brother. But this innocent custom had assigning the time of public penance, 

> Pierce's Vindication, p. 375. (P.) 

• Ibid. p. 843. (P.) « Ibid. p. 24. (P.) 

• Opera, VI. p. 198. (P.> ^ De Baptitmo, contra Donatistat, L. lit 0. XfL 
« A&eedOtee, pp. 84, 54. (P.) Opera, Yll. p. 410. (P.) 

• Basoace, Mittoire, II. p. 25. (P.) s Basnage, II. p. 29. (P.) 
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and of giving a1)soIntion, as also of generally the bisliop of the metropolis, 
consecrating vir^jins, and of making or the city in which the civil governor 
the chrism (or that mixture of oil and resided, he was called the Metro- 
balm with which one of the nnctions poHtan or Archbishop. The term 
at baptism was made) without the ad- archbishop was first nsed by Athana- 
vice of the bishop, all these things sius, afterwards by Epiphanius, and 
were forbidden by these canons, and from the year 430 it was common in 
given to the bishops.* But the prin- the church.' 

cipal thinff by which the bishops were When the clergy of several provinces 

distinguishea afterwards was the power assembled, they appointed officers with 

of confinning the baptized, when that a more extensive jurisdiction, and 

chrism was applied. called them patriarchs, or pri/mates. 

After the reign of Adrian, when This last term was not used before the 
Jerusalem was utterly destroyed, and time of Leo I. That oi patriarch was 
the Jews dispersed, an opinion began first used by the Montanists, and in 
to prevail among Christians, that their time came to be applied to the five 
ministers succeeded to the characters, principal sees of Ji^me, Oonstanti- 
rights and privileges of the Jewish nople, Alexandria, Antioch and Jem- 
priesthood ; and this was another salem.* " The patriarchs were distin- 
source of honour and profit to the guished by considerable and extensive 
clergy. Upon this the presbyters as- rights and privileges. They alone 
sumed the style and rank of priests, consecrated the bishops " of their re- 
bishops that of high priests, and spective provinces. "They assembled 
deacons that of Levites.' yearly in council the clergy of their 

The principal occasion of the great respective districts," and all important 

distinction that was made between the controversies were referred to their 

clergy and the people, between the decision, especially where the bishops 

bishops and the presbyters, and also were concerned ; and " they appointed 

among the bishops themselves, was vicars, or deputies," to act for them 

their assembling in synods, to deliber- " in the remoter provinces." Several 

ate about affairs of common concern, a places, however, in the fifth century, 

custom which began about the middle maintained their independence of these 

of the second century ; for it cannot patriarchs, and both the emperors and 

be traced any higher. By this means the general councils were obstacles in 

the power of the clergy was consider- the way of their ambition.* 
ably augmented, and the privileges of Many of these abuses were promoted 

the people diminished. For though at by the constitutions of Constantine, 

first these bishops, assembled in con- who was the first person that assembled 

vocation, acknowledged themselves to a general council, to which all the 

be no more than the deputies of the bishops of the Christian world were 

people, they soon dropped that style invited. Having made a new division 

and made decrees by their own au- of the empire For civil purposes, he 

thority, and at length claimed a power adapted the external government of 

of prescribing both in matters ot faith the church to it. When this division 

and of discipline. was completed, those who make the 

For the more orderly holding of correspondence between the civil and 

these assemblies, some one bishop m a ecclesiastical governments the most 

large district was employed by com- exact, say that the bishops corre- 

mon consent to summon them, and to sponded to those magistrates who 
preside in them; and this being 

» Sueur, A. D. 281. (P.) 
' Sueur, A. D, 397. (P.) '•ibid. (P.) 

^ MoBheim, I. p. 146, (P.) Cent ii.Pt ii. Cb.tt. * MoatieVta, I. ipp. 871, 872. (P.) Cent. T. Ft IL 
Beet, iv, Cla. u. Sect. \i. . 
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presided over single cities ; the meirO' as to encroach upon the province of 
folitan, or a/rchhishop, to the procon- the patriarch of iSome.' 
snls or presidents of provinces, com- As the higher clergy rose above the 
prehending several cities ; the primates inferior, so these were not wanting to 
to the emperors* vicars, or lieutenants, themselves, but magnified their re- 
each of wiom governed in one of the spective offices in proportion. In the 
thirteen great dioceses, into which the fourth century, those presbyters and 
whole empire was divided ; and the deacons who hlled the nrst stations of 
patria/rchs to the prefecti praetorii, each those orders, obtained the name of 
of whom had several dioceses under arch-presbyters and arch-deacons, and 
them. But it is not probable that this also obtained more power than the rest 
subdivision was ever exactly observed, of their brethren.* It was a consider- 
However, the government of the church able time, however, before the offices of 
answered much more exactly to the priests and deacons came to be con- 
government of the state in the East founded as they now are in many 
than in the West ; and in the western respects. But when there was pecu- 
parts of Africa there was little or no liar profit or honour in any of the 
correspondence between them.^ functions of deacons or archdeacons. 

In consequence of this arrange- they were occasionally bestowed upon 

ment, a bishop in a metropohtan city the priests who retamed the name of 

acquired the power of ordaining and the lower office. An instance of this 

deposing the bishops of the cities de- we have not only in the present office 

pendent upon his metropolis, and also of archdeacon in the Church of Eng- 

of terminating their difierences and land, but in the deans and chapters of 

providing for their wants in general, cathedral churches. 

But this power was not absolute, since In consequence of all these changes, 

the metropolitan could do nothing there did not remain, at the conclusion 

without the consent of the bishops of of the fourth century, so much as a 

the province. There were also some shadow of the ancient constitution of 

bishops who had only the title of me- the Christian church ; the privileges of 

troppHtan, without any power annexed the presbyters and people having been 

to it.' usurped by the bishops, who did not 

As the metropolitans followed the fail to assume the state and dignity 

rank of their metropoHs, so the patii- suited to their new distinctions. In- 

archs, or exarchs, as they were some- deed, long before this time, and even 

times called, followed the condition of before the empire became Christian, a 

the capital cities of their diocese, spirit of pride and ambition, that very 

Thus, as Antioch was the capital city spirit against which our Saviour so 

of the East, containing fifteen pro- frequently and earnestly cautioned his 

vinces, the bishop of that city exer- disciples, had got fast hold of many of 

cised a jurisdiction over all the metro- the Christian bishops. "We find in the 

EoHtans, having a power of assem- writings of Cyprian, that in his time 

likig the councils of the dioceses, &c. many bishops assumed great state, 

Constantinople being made the seat with splendid ensigns of power, as a 

of the empire, the bishop of it, not princely throne, surrounded with offi- 

content with the title of metropolitan, cers, &c. The presbjters and deacons 

or even of exarch, was first honoured also imitated them in some measure; 

with that of Patriarch, as more ex- and this last order, being above the 

pressive of dignity and pre-eminence ; offices to which they were originally 

and thence he took occasion to give a appointed, had them done by inferior 
greater extent to his patriarchate, so 

1 Anecdotes, p. 75. (P,) * MosXieiTO, \. ^. ^^. ^P.^ ^«o5^.V'-^!^ 

3 Ibid, p, 63. (P.) Ch.U.e>ec\..VvVL 
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officers created on pnrpose, as door- it did not div^ them from the dotias 

keepers, readers, g^ve-cuggers, &c. of their office.' 

"Hie pride of the bishops was so great It was very early thought to be of 

in tbe fourth centnrv, and they set great importance that the clergy should 

themselves so mnch nigher than tiie have no secular care that would engage 

priests, that ^ri/us, a S^ni'Aricm, and much of their thoughts and attention, 

a great reformer, thought it necessary The apostolical canons, which, though 

to urge, among "his principal tenets, spurious, were written in the fourth 

that bishops were not distinguished century, order that bishops should not 

from presbyters by any divine right; meddle with the administration of pub- 

but that, according to the institution lie affairs ; and that if they did, they 

of the New Testament, their offices and should be deposed. The same orders 

authority were absolutely the same.*' were given by the Councils of Chalce- 

His doctrine in general, hj which he don, Carthage, Mentz, &c. Nay, it 

endeavoured to bring the discipline of appears by t£e letters of Cyprian«^at 

the church to its pristine state, excited a clergyman could not even oe a guar- 

much disturbance in several provinces dian or trustee to a child. With this 

of Asia Minor.* view Constantine exempted the clergy 

The wealth and power of the bishops from all public and civu emplovments. 

of the greater sees were soon very con- But for tne sake of gain, the clergy of 

siderable, so as to make them resemble those times were too ready to under- 

princes. Pretextatus, designated consul, take any office or employment what- 

being pressed to embrace Christianity, ever. Chrysostom laments that eode- 

said, according to Marcellinus, " Make siastics, abandoning the care of souls, 

me bishop of Bome, and I will become became stewards, and farmers of taxes, 

a Christian." And yet the propriety employments unbecoming their holy 

of the clergy in general having no in* ministry. Bishops, he said, should have 

dependent fortunes, as well as their not nothing but food and raiment, that 

enriching their families out of the rev- they may not have their desires drawn 

enues oi the chxurch, was very evident after worldly things.* 

in those times. Constantine prohibited But at the same time that Constan- 

by an edict any rich man to enter into tine and other emperors released the 

tne church. Jerome was of opinion clergy from all obligation to duties of 

that none of the clergy should have any a civil nature, they gave them secular 

property of their own ; and Austin ad- business in another way, viz. by enforo- 

mitted none into his church who did ing the rules of church discipline, and 

not first dispose of all their goods. He by giving the bishops the cognizance 

did not, however, think this absolutely of all ecclesiastical affairs and ecclesias- 

necessary, but only for their greater tical persons, such as had before been 

perfection.* brought to the secular judges,* and 

Sometimes the revenues of a church Justmian greatly enlarged this kind of 

were not sufficient for the maintenance authority.^ The clergy having thus 

of the clergy; and in that case it was tasted of civil power, soon got a fond- 

not thought improper that they should ness for it, which required to be »• 

contribute to their own maintenance by strained. So early as the middle of the 

their labour. In some cases this was fifth century, it was complained that 

expressly enjoined. Thus the fourth the bishops wished to extend their juria- 

Council of Carthage, held in 398, or- diction ; and in 452, Yalentinian DX 

dered the clergy and monks to gain made a law, declaring that a bishop 
their livelihood by some trade, provided 

, „ . 3 Sueur, A. D. 398. (P.) 

» Moaheim, I. p. 314. (P.) Cent. iv. Pt. ii. « /n 1 Tim. v. 17. Op. X. p. 1605. (P.) 

Ch.iii. Sect. xxi. « Sueur, A. D. 856. (P.) 

'Simon on Church Revenues, p. 24. (P.) « Anecdotes, p. 125. (P.) 
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liad no power to judge even the deigy* bex. of ictbes and temples" they con- 

bnt with their own consent.* tained ' 

In this age, and indeed mnch later. As it was deemed inoonsistent with 
it was far £rom being thought improper the clerical character to have anj seen- 
that the general regulcUion of eoclesi- lar concerns, so m this age, this idea, 
astical matters should be in the hands together with that of the greater purity 
of the supreme dvil power. Gonetan- of the unmarried state, made it to be 
tine made many laws in ecclesiastical thought not quite proper for the clergy 
matters, as conieeming the age, the to have wives and familiee^ lest their 
qualification and duties of the clergy; thoughts shonld be distracted by the 
and Justinian added many more. Ap»' oares of this life; though marriage waff 
peals were made to the emperors against not absolutely prohibited to the priests, 
the injustice of the synods. They This rigour was introduced by the Mon- 
received them, and appointed suen tanists. These condemned all second 
bishops to hear and try the causes, as marriages, and this opinion of theirs 
happened to be about the court. The generally prevailed among Ohri£^ans 
emperors called several councils, they afterwards*,: and not only did they re- 
even sat in them, and confirmed their fuse to admit to the priesthood tiiiose 
decrees. This was the constant pr^tice who had been married twice, but even 
of the Boman emperors, both in th6 those who were married at all. 
East and in the West; and when the So much were the minds of Chris- 
empire was divided into many lesser tians in general impressed with l^se 
sovereignties, those petty princes con- sentiments, at the time tiiat the empire 
tinned to act the same pait. became Christian, that it was pro- 

Though the regulations established posed at the Council of Nice, that the 
by the clergy were numerous in the bishops, priests and deacons eGbould 
time of Constantine, they contained cease to cohabit with the wives which 
nothing that could justly excite the they had married while they were lay- 
jealousy of the emperors; because it men. But at the instance of Fapn- 
was then universally agreed, that the nntius, a venerable old confessor, -Uus 
emperors ou|^ht to regulate the eccle- did not pass into a decree ; and there- 
siastical discipline. One book of the fore these fathers contented themselves 
Theodosian code is wholly employed with ordering, that priests who were 
on regulations respecting the persons not already married should abstain 
and goods of ecclesiastics. ^ firom it. But even before this, viz. at 

A kind of ecclesiasticar power was: a synod held at Elvira, in Spain, in 

also allowed to many rich laymen, as^ the year 306, celibacy was absolutely 

in many cases, they had the appoint- enjoined to priests, deacons and sm^ 

ment of tiie bishops; at least they deacons.* However, notwithstanding 

could not be appoiiited without their these regulations, and every provision 

consent. This right of pa^rcma^'e was that was made afterwards to secure 

introduced in the fourOi century, to the celibacy of the clergy, supported 

encourage the opulent to erect a num- by the general opinion of Christians, 

ber of churches ; which they were the the marriage of priests was not 

more induced to do, by having the uncommon in many parts of the 

power of appointing the ministers who Christian world, quite down to the 

were to officiate in them. And it was Eefomiation. 

an old heathen opinion, " that nations When learning became less com- 

and provinces were happy, and free mon among, the laity in the Western 

from danger in proportion to the num- parts of the world, even the clergy 

8 Mosheim, I. pp. 320, 821. (P.) C«&t ir. Pt ii. 

> FleTU7*s Seventh Diseounto, p. Si (P.) Ch. iv. Sect. ii. 

3 Anecdotes, p. 99. (f.) * Sueur, A. D. 306. (P.) 
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were often found to be very ignorant ; and through the increasing ignorance 

though it was remarkable that there and superstition in the laity, we 

was more literature at this time in shall find such a degree of power as- 

Britain, which had then suffered less snmed by the clergy, as was nearly 

by the invasion of barbarous nations, terminating in the entire subjection of 

thaninother parts of the empire. When everything to their will. But in the 

Oonstantine had appointed a council meantime the different orders of those 

at Constantinople, Agathon, bishop of who sustained a religious character 

Borne, made an apology for the two ytere a check upon each other, 

bishops whom he sent thither, as his In the first place I shall repeat what 

l^ates, on account of their want of was observed with another view in a 

learning; saying that, to have had a former part of this work, viz. that a 

theologian, he must have sent to Eng- considerable change took place in the 

land. * Even in the East, several idea of the powers supposea to be given 

bishops, at the Councils of Ephesus to priests by their ordination, and con- 

and Chalcedon, could not write, so sequently m the form of ordination, 

that other persons signed the decrees Originally nothing was necessary to 

for them. * the conferring of holy orders but 'prmj&Tr 

It was in part to provide for the and the impoaitixyti of hands. But in 

better instruction of the clergy, and in the tenth and eleventh centuries, after 

part also as an imitation of the the introduction of the doctrine of 

monastic life, which rose in its credit transubstantiation, a new form was 

as the clergy sunk in the public esteem, observed, viz. the delivery to the priest 

that first Eusebius, bishop of Ver- of the vessels in which the eucharist 

ceil, and after him Austin, formed in was celebrated, with a form of words, 

his house a society of ecclesiastics, expressing the communication of a 

who lived in common, having him, the power of offering ectcrifices to God, and 

bishop, for their father and master; of celebrating masses. Also a new 

and in time this institution gave rise benediction was added, which, respected 

to the canons and prebends of cathe- the new doctrine of penance and abso- 

dral churches. ' lution. Eor the bisnop, in laying on 

his hands, says. Receive ye the Holy 

^^^^^_^^ Ghost Whose sins ye remit, they are 

""""""* remitted, a/nd whose sins ye retain, they 

a/re retained. According to the system 

SECTION II. ^^^ received in the Church of Eome, 

the priests have two distinct powers^ 

THE HISTORY OP THE CLERGY FROM THE viz. that of consecrotvng and that of 

PALL OP THE ROMA.N EMPIRE IN THE absolving. They are ordained to the 

WEST, TO THE REFORMATION. former bv the delivery of the vessels. 

In the former period we have seen a ?^4 ^ the latter by the bishop alone 

very considerable departure fi-om the ^^V^^ ^li ^"t ^f' ^? ®*^?' .??" 
proper character of presbyters or ^^^^ f <^e IToi^ Gfco«<, &c. And it is 
bishops, in those who bore that title in ?^'^ ^^^\ ^}^ *^?«?"^P ^^ pnests lay- 
the Christian church. But in this we ""^T.on hands ^om%, which from 

shall see a much greater departure, ??^^^^* T^?™!,"® still retained among 

° ^ ' them, and which was the only proper 

» Sueur, A. D. 680. (P.) ccremony of ordination, is nothinsr more 

« Jortins Remarks, IV. p. 277. (P.) "Some of thari "thpir dfipJarincr nn bv n. Rri««i.««» 

these prelates," says Fleury, "subscribed by the Jf ""? ^"f"^ Qeciarmg, as Dy a SUpage, 

hand of a presbyter ; one because be had a lame tuat SUCn a person OQght to be or- 

wrJst; another beca\ise he was aick; others, I daiucd."* 

suppose, because they had bones and joints in all 

tbeir&DgerB." Jortin, Ed, 1805, III. p. 120. ♦ Bumel ou^ixa ks«ftte«.p, 866. <P.) Arl xrv 

' Sueur, A, D. 395. (J',) *^ Ed.4,p.m. *^ V -^ ^« 
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In the former period we saw that the Aa the tenn carMnal signifies chief, 
bishops began to reserve to themselves or the principal, the cardinal priests an 
the power of confirming aftw baptism, the Church of Kome are supposed by 
This was fully asserted in this period, some to have been those priests whom 
"When the Bulgarians were converted Marullus, mentioned above, set over 
to Christianity, which was in the ninth the twenty-five parishes into which he 
century, and their priests had both divided the Church of !EU>me, with 
baptized and confirmed the new con- priests and deacons under them, so 
verts, " Pope Nicholas sent bishops that being next in rank to the Pcme, 
among them, with orders to confirm they rose in power and wealth as he md. 
even those who had already been con- But till the eleventh century these car- 
firmed by the priests." ' However," dinal priests held no considerable rank, 
when the doctrine of transubstantiation and they were not admitted into their 
was established, it was not possible councils till the year 964. Or, though 
that the bishops, with respect to their they might assist at them, and likewise 
spiritual power, should stand higher at tiie nomination of the popes, as part 
than the priests ; for what power can of the body of the clergy, they were 
be superior to that of making a God ? always named after the bishop ; but 
And yet we find that the schoolmen from this time it became the interest of 
endeavoured to make the episcopate to the popes to advance their dignity, 
be a higher degree and extension of the Still, however, there remain traces of 
priesthood. their former rank. For the popes never 

In this period the priests assumed call themselves cardinals, but bishops, 

several new badges, or signs of their They also call bishops their brothers, 

character, and these were generally but the cardinals their beloved children, 

borrowed from the heathen ritual. Thus It was only in the year 1059, that the 

the sha/ven head and surplices were cardinals appear to be necessarily joined 

borrowed from the Egyptian priests; with the clergy in the election of a pope, 

and the crosier, or pastoral staff, was but about a hundred years after tnia 

the lituus of the Bioman augurs.^ they obtained of Alexander III. that 

Now also we find what seems to be they should have the sole nomination ; 

a quite new order in the church, but in and since that time they have been con- 

fact it was only an extension of power tinually gaining new privileges and 

in the orders that existed before, with- dignities. They are now considered 

out any addition to the spiritual cha- as " the Pope's great council," and " no 

racter. This is the rank of ca/rdnmal in oath of fidelity " is required of them, 

the Church of Kome. These cardinals, "Innocent lY., anno 1244, ordained 

though they were not heard of in that cardinals should, when they rode 

former times, now have the rank of abroad, always wear a red hat, to show 

princes in the church, with the sole that they would venture their heads 

power of choosing the Pope. It is and expose their blood for the interest ot 

about the end of the sixth century, and the church ; and . . . Paul II., about the 

especiallyinthe letters of Pope Gregory, year 1471, ordered them to wear robes 

that we first meet with the term ca/r- of scarlet.... Whereas all others, be they 

dinal priests and cardinal deacons, but emperors or kings, must be glad to kiss 

they were then in many other churches the Pope's foot, cardinals are admitted 

besides that of Home.* to kiss his hands and mouth." If a 

> Burnet on the Articles, p. 338. (P.) 'Artxxr. Cardinal accidentally meets a criminal 

^?-4'.?- ^i§: ..T. «.^ «.^ ,«N T,^ ,»,„^ SoiT^S ^ execution ne has a power of 

3 Hist, of Popery, III. pp. 340, 355. (P.) Ed. 1735, ?„ -^ r • ^-n „„^ -4. • „*• n ., ^ . 

11. pp. 17, 25. See also liry. L. i. c. xxViii. "On saving his hfe ; and it IS said that 

▼oit aux marbres et medailles antiqties la forme " No cardinal can be condemned. ^<:^^ 
deceit«MtM,ou baton recourW.toutessemblables ^^^^ mmft, \VX^<«e.'^ V*^ \sfe %xsS^ ^^- 
AlaorosseepiscopaJe." £es OonformiUz,]^,^. • ^i a -» ' . 1 .^ ^w-^t^^-aea^^S.^ia 
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is a oardinal-bishop, 8ixty4wo if a and liad their ezJamptioQ from the 

presbyter, and twenty-seven if he be a bishop's anthoritj secixred to them by 

deaeon.* a proviso in the statute of thetwenly- 

In very early times we find a nam* fiffch of Henry VIII.' . With ns those 

ber of inferior offices in the ohorches, canons who have no duty whatever are 

with names suited to their business, as called prebends^ 

readers, sub-deacons, &c, K<me of Originally, bishops were always 

tl^ese, however, were- considered as chosen by the people,^ though they 

distinct carders of clergy, but the last is would be naturaUy much influenced in 

enumerated as such by Pope Eu^enius. their choioe by the recommendation 

Another order of dergy took its rise of their presbyters. But afterwards 

in these dark ages, and was suggested these presbyters set aside the vote of 

by the great oorm|)iion both of the the people altogether ; and when these 

clergy and the monks in the seventh chapters were formed, it grew into a 

century; when many of the clergy custom in England, that the priests 

belonging to great cathedrals formed who constituted them, being always at 

themselves into regular communities, hand, and easy to be assembled on the 

and were called ca/rionioi or canons, decease of a bishop, should choose him 

from observing certain caihons or rules, themselves, without consulting the rest 

which were given them by Ohrodogang, of the priests. They still have the 

bishop of Mentz, towards the middle same power nominally, but their choice 

of the seventh century, in imitation of of a bishop is always directed by the 

what had before been done by Euse- kincf. 

bins of Yerceil, and Austin above When tiie bishops, in consequence of 

mentioned. The rule of Ohrodogang their becoming landholders, came to be 

was observed by all the canons, as that of great weight in the state, it could 

of Benedict by all the monks.' not be a matter of indifference to the 

A reflation was made respecting prince who should be bishops. He 

this subject in 1059^ when, at a councH would naturally, therefore, interest 

in Bome, it was ordered that those himself in the elections. Accordingly, 

priests who kept no concubines should we soon find that the bishops of Bome, 

eat and sleep together, near the church though, they were chosen by the people, 

to which they belonged, and have in could not be confirmed in their office 

common whatever revenues they had without the approbation of the em- 

from the church, studying, and living peror; and this right in the prince con- 

an apostolical life. This, says Fleury, tinned undisputed for many centuries, 

was the origin of the cayione regular. The ^at authority that Oharlema^e 

A similar order was made by Nicholas exercised respected chiefly the election 

II. in 1063. of bishops, of which he made himself 

The bishops were generally at the master, with the knowledge and con- 
head of these societies of clergy, and sent of the popes. He did not choose 
they were considered as his standing them himself, but he retained the right 
council, and during the vacancy had oi approving, which he signified by 
the jurisdiction of the diocese. Bat delivering to them the pastoral stan 
afterwards abbots, deans and provosts, and ring which was called the investi- 
&G., were preferred to that distinction, ture, after which they were consecrated 
and several of them procured exemp* by the neighbouring bishops. Thus 
tions from any subjection to the bishop* began the rights of investitv/re, which 
Our English deans cmd chapters are was a source of so much contention 
entirely independent of the bishop, afterwards.* 

3 Burnet. Pierce's Vindication, pp. 381, 884 

I Histof Popeiy, in. p. M. (P.) Ed. 1735, 1. (P.) 

p. 868. <* See [Bntt's Priestley] VoL IL p. 830. Kottt. 

^ Jf7euiy*s Efgbib J>iBcomae, "p. 9. (P.) • Anecdotes, p. 835. (P.) 
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In the eighth general council, in 869, pointed io^ it when he waa qnite an 
the emperor and all secnlar princes infant* • 

were forbidden to meddle with the elec- In the eighth oentary, not only were 
tion of any patriarch, metropolitan, or private possessions made over to ecde- 
bishop whatever. And at the Council siastics and to monasteries, but royal 
of BonaventurCy in 1087, it was de- domains, such as nsed to be held by 
creed, that if any emperor, king, or princes; by which means they came 
other secular person, should presume mto the possession of whole provinces, 
to give the investitiure of a bishopric, cities^ castles, and fortresses, with all 
or any other ecclesiastical dignity, he the rights and prerogatives of sove- 
should be excommunicated.' But by reignty ; and thus churchmen became 
this time the popes had not only eman- dukes,, counts, and miarauises, and 
cipated themselves from the power of even conmiianded armies. The prince 
the emperor, but had arrogated to them- thought that churchmen would be 
selves all power in matt^ temporal as more faithful >to him than secular 
well as spiritual; and on the subject of persons, and expected that they would 
investiture, as well as many others, the nave more influence over their other 
emperors of Germany, after a struggle vassals, and keep them better in sub- 
of many years, were obliged to yield, jection.^ This aggrandisement of the 
In France, however, the nomination of German bishops took place chiefly 
the bishops was always, in fact, in the upon the death of Charles le Gros, 
hands of the prince. when many of the great subjects of the 

When the bishops were little more empire made themselves independent.* 
than secular persons, it is no wonder, , By these steps the greater clergy 
how contrary soever it was to all the came to be entirely secxdar men, and to 
notions of the ancients, that bishop- have as much to do in civil business of 
rics should be considered as other all kinds, as any other members of the 
estates, and in some cases be given, or community. Thus in England it was 
descend, to minors. In 925 the Pope far from exciting any wonder, in the 
approved of the appointment of an days of popish darkness (whatever 
iniant te be bishop of ftheims, another would have been thought of it in the 
person having the administration of it ; time of the apostles), te see bishops and 
an example soon followed by princes, mitred abbots called te the great coun- 
and an evil much complained of by ciloftibe nation, along with the barons; 
Baronius. In 1478, Sixtus IV. obliged because, though churchmen, they ac- 
the king of Arragon, by giving the tually were barons. The parliaments 
bishopric of Saragossa te a child of six of France also, about the middle of the 
years of age; a pernicious example^ eighth century, were constituted in the 
and unheard of till then, says the same manner, the bishops attending 
author of Histovre des PapesA In this along with the other grandees, 
however this writer was misteken. This ^reat absurdity in politics, as 

This example, pernicious as it is here well as in religion, remains as a blot in 
said te have been, has been followed, the English constitution te this day, the 
in one instance, by Protestants. For bishops being admitted to have a seat 
the bishopric of Osnabur^, having, in the House of Lords, and this evil is 
like other German bishoprics, become the greater in a constitution which pre- 
a principality, it was agreed, after the tends to freedom. For certainly these 
Keformation, that it should be held bishops, receiving their preferment 
alternately by Papists and Protestante. from the court, and having farther ex- 
At present it is held by the second son pectations from it, will, in general, be 
of the king of England, who was ap- . ,, ^ , ,^ «,-->,«. ^ ^ _.,* 

® s » r 3 Mosheim, II. pp. 61, 62. (P.) Cent. vttl. 

1 Histolre des Pape», IL p. 501. (P.) Pt. ii. Ch. ii Sect. iv. v. • 

« XV. p. 254. (P.) * Sueur, A. D. 889. (P.) 
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in tlie interest of the conrt, and con- and abbots, notwithstanding the pro- 
sequently enemies to the rights of the hibition of conncils, still bore arms, and 
people.' Useful as this order of men went to the wars ; and the custom con- 
is to the court, the time has been, tinned far into the third race of the 
when the presence of the bishops in French kings.* 

the great council of the nation gave The utter incompetency of the 
umbrage not only to the temporal bishops for the duties of their office, 
■^ lords, but to the sovereign. Queen and the turn of the age in general, con- 
Elizabeth more than once expressed tributed to give them the same fondness 
^ her dislike of the close attendance of for war that other persons of rank in 
the bishops at court and in parliament, the state had. And when they could 
and she even threatened to send them not act contrary te the letter of the law, 
inte the countiy, to mind their proper theysometimes had recourse to methods 
business. of evading it, which are ridiculous 

It is not possible that anything enough. In the thirteenth century^ 
should be more foreign to the office of says jortin, " it was an axiom, that the 
a bishop than to serve in the wars ; and church abhors the shedding of blood, 
yet even this gross abuse naturally Thei-efore bishops and archbishops used 
arose from clergymen being in posses- to go to battle, armed with clubs ; and 
sion of the great fiefs which were held made no scruple to knock down an 
by military service. And the habits of enemy, and to beat and braise him to 
those who were made bishops in those death, though they held it unlawful to 
times were such, as to make them not ron him through with a sword."* 
>vish to be exempted from that obliga- At length the laws got the better of 
tioh. In the seventh century, says this custom, and the clerical character 
Fleuiy, barbarians, being admitted into being deemed an indelible one, in con- 
the clergy, introduced their habits of sequence of the spiritual powers sup- 
hunting and fighting; and from that posed to have been imparted by the 
time the bishops possessing large es- sacrament of orders^ it was ordained, in 
tates were under obligation to furnish a council of Rouen, in 1174, that clergy- 
men for the defence of it. Charle- men who had been deposed should not, 
magne excused the bishops from serving however, bear arms, as if they were lay- 
in person, but required them to send men.* 

their vassals.* But before his time Originally, bishops were not only 
some bishops distinguished themselves carefully excluded from all business of 
in the wars in Itafy, and so early as a secular nature, but in the exercise of 
the vear 675.* their spiritual power, they were much 

The impropriety of this practice was, restrained by the civil magistrates, even 
however, soon perceived, and afterwards ^^.^ter they became Christians. Jus- 
express laws were made to prevent tinian, who had a great zeal for the 
bishops from appearing in the field in church, forbade the bishops to excom- 
person. Mezerai says, that, at the be- municate any person before the cause 
ginning of the tenth centuiy, bishops of it had been proved in form ; and this 

I T -J r. 11 1 J f J * XI- T^ ,. ^ ^, ^ , "^as so far from givinff offence, that 

» Lord Falkland said of the English bishops in -p^^^ t^i,„ tt 4.i,«^i aK. ^ ^^* *'"""' 

1641, that •' they, whose ancestors, in the daricest f ?P® *^ ®?^ -*-I' thanked the emperor for 

times excommunicated the breakers of Magna his zeal in these TCSpects.^ 

Charta, did now, by themselves and their ad- "Rutin fliio rukm'/vl ^afir^A 4\>^V.iaVr^'r.e, 

herents, both write, preach, plot and act against f ^ V P«"Od >^e tmd the blshopS 

it." Speeches and Passages of this great and happy ^Ot only exerClRing their Spiritual pOWer 

Parliament, 1641, p. 191. During the present without the least COUtrol, but en- 
reign, the mtnonty, against any measure of the 

court, among twenty-six Lords Spiritual, has * Ibid. A. D. 089. (P.) 

"iXf^'l^lf.f a. (P., tVidal. T.». IV. p.'sll"""'^ ^- "■ ''^- <'•' '"• "<«• »"• 
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croacliing greatly on the civil power, real negative on the claims of kings, 
and controlling princes themselves in and in case of a contest the party 
the exercise of their proper authority, favoured by the clergy was sure to pre- 
To this, many circamstauces contn- vail. 

bnted, but nothing more than the ad- Also the conseqaence of the excom- 
mission of the great clergy to seats in munications of those times, which was 
the assemblies of the state. The igno- a cutting off of all intercourse between 
ranee of the laity also gave great power the excommunicated persons and the 
to the clergy. As these were the only rest of the world, affected the prince 
people who could read or write, they as well as the people. For the man 
were universally secretaries, stewards, who was not deemed worthy to trans- 
treasurers, <&c. Hence the word derhi act any civil business, was certaLoly 
which originally signified a clergyman unfit to be a king. After the death of 
(clericus> came to denote an officer in Louis Y. Charles of Lorraine was the 
the law.* presumptive heir to the crown of 

Owing to these causes and to the France; but the clergy, who were then 
neghgence of the princes, who were the most powerful order in the state, 
much weakened by their divisions in having excommunicated him, he was 
the ninth century, the bishops were reckoned disqualified to wear the crown, 
almost masters of the kingdoms of But the first remarkable attempt 
France and Germany, disposing of upon the rights of royalty by {>riests, 
everything at their pleasure. Though was the deposition of v amba, fing of 
Amoul, archbisho}) of Eheims, was a the Visigoths, in Spain, at the twelf^ 
traitor, and deserving of the greatest Council of Toledo, in 681. On thepre- 
punishment, two Hngs of France, Hngh tence of his being a. penitenff he had 
and Eobert, did not pretend to have been clothed with the monastic habit, 
him judged except by the clergy, in though it was unknown to himself, his 
consequence of which he ran no risk disorder having made him insensible, 
with respect to his life, and could only For the two characters of monk and 
have been deposed ; and by means of hiTig were deemed to be incompatible, 
the popes he was confirmed in his see, The second example was that of Louis 
and continued in it to his death.* le D^bonaire, who had likewise been in 

The crusades contributed much to a state of penitence, after which the 
the advancement of the clergy; the bishops who imposed the penance, 
crusaders leaving their estates to their pretended that he could not resume 
management, and sometimes selling the royal dignity.* The opinion that 
them, in order to equip themselves for bishops had a power of deposing kings 
those distant expeditions.' made such progress in the eighth and 

The ceremony of consecration, which ninth centuries, that the kings them- 
was introduced in the middle of the selves acquiesced in it.* 
eighth century, afforded the priests a The primary cause of the temporal 
pretence to intermeddle with the rights power of the clergy was the wealth 
of princes. For in putting on the which they acquired by the liberality 
crown they seemed to give the kingdom of the laity ; which, in those super- 
on the part of Grod;* and this ceremony stitious times, knew no bounds. JDo- 
was soon deemed so necessary by the nations for pious uses were so profuse, 
superstitious people, that no coronation as to threaten the utter extinction of 
was deemed valid without it, in con- all merely civil property; so that no 
sequence of which the priests had a effectual check could be put to it, 

» Fleury's Seventh Discourse, pp. 12, 19. (P.) t)^^* ^J laymCU assuming ecclesiastical 

3 Sueur, A. D. 991. (P.) titles, and by degrees resuming: their 

3 HistoiredesPapes,!!. p. 527. (P.) ' j o o 

4 Fleuiy, XIII. p. 30. (P.) [Vidal, Tom. IV. » Ibid. (P.) 

p 138.] < Ibid. Seventh Discourse, p. 12. (P.) 
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property, in the character of lay-im* assmned any proper, power over the 

propriations, which has been a subject laity, they exempted themselves from 

of great complaint to the clergy. This their jurisdiction, which they began to 

was certainly an abuse and an irregu- do very early, and vith the consent of 

larity; but one evil is often made use the Christian emperoJrs, who did not 

of, in the course of Divine Providence, wish to see persons of an order which 

to correct another. they so mucn . respected brought into 

The notion that temjporal and spin- the ordinary civil conrts. It was there- 

tnal goods had such an affinity, that fore only in extreme case^ that any of 

the one might be procured by means the cler^ were brought .before tlMin, 

cf the other, could not fail to operate Athalanc, the Gothic king of.. Italy, 

in favour of the wealth, and conse* approved of this cn^tom.^ 

quently of the temporal power, of the Moreover,, as the Christian ^nperors 

clergy^ These were the venders of a had a respect for the cl^i^i and a con-t 

valuable cominodity, and the rich laity fidence in them, they chose to. extend 

were l^e purchasers. And were not the effects of chnrck o^pures; where- 

inany sinci^t writings an^ charters, by it was in the pow^ of the clergy to 

•Ac., still.exitant, we should not believe prevent or panish many offences of a 

hownearir the grant of money and civil nature, so thpit in tin^e all the 

lands .to £ne church, for the good of bishopa had courts of .their own.; an4 

men's Bouls^ approached to the form of when the popes got ppwe^, it was ne- 

ji bargain and sale in other cases. The cessary that the pow^r of , the bishops 

graniB by .which estates, <&c., were should ri^e in Qome proportion, to it. 

madftto .^e churcih, w^re often express Boniface YIII. made p, decree by which 

stipukLlions for the gocd of their own the bishops might ut all times have 

sools^ and those of others. their auditories, and consequently put 

Thus,, when Ethelwolf tythed^ the the accused in priso|n. But tlus was 

Jdngdont b£ England, he said* *' It was not much regarded, nor ^ad the eccle^ 

for the good of his own soul, and those siastics a jpnson before the pontificate 

of his ancestors." An act of King of Eugenius I.* 

Stephen says, ** I, Stephen, by the By degrees the dignity of the priests 

grace of God, king, being desirouS of rose so much higher than that of the 

sharing with those who barter earthly temjjoraj powers, thai it was deemed 

things for heavenly felicity, and moved a thing absolutely intolei^ble, that a 

thereto by the love of Gx)d, and for the clergyman should be subject to ai^y 

good of my own soul, and of my father temporal tribunal; and as the canon 

and mother, and the souls of all my law did not punish with death, the 

relations, and my royal ancestors ; to clergy enjoyed almost an al^lute im^ 

wit, of King Wifliam my grandfather, pumty for the commission of any crime 

King Henry my uncle, &c., do, by the ad- whatever. And in those dajk and ig- 

vice of my barons, give to God and the norant agesL the disposition , of the 

holy church of St. Peter, and the monks clergy to violence, and crimes of every 

thereof, the tythes of all lands, &o**^ kind, was little, if at -all, less than, that 

Wealth and Twwer generally go hand pf the. laity. It appear^ in the reign 

in hand, and the one vill never fail to of Henry 11. of England, that more 

introduce the other. With the clergy than a hundred murders had been 

it was their spiritual pow:er that was committed by clergymen, whom the 

the cause of their wealth, a^nd their civil powers could not bring to justice.? 

wealth contributed to create thgir tern- As to the higher ranks of the clergy, 

pofal power. But before the clergy it was hardly possible that they should 

* Anecdotes, p. 188. (P.) 

> See Milton, HUt. 0/ Sngland, B. t. p. 228 * Ibid. p. 119. {P.) 

IlM>in, L. iv. I. p. 290. « Hist, of Popery, III. p. 130. IP,) K4. 1735, L 

•^Floitty, p. 89. (P.) p. 591. See Rapin, L. viu II. p. 187. 
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1t)e pnnislied for any cridie, on accotmt counHng npwai^ ipthe oomi^an aii- 
of their right of appeal to Borne, and cestor, and then dowii a^ain to the per- 
the eertaint3r of then: finding protection Bohff wKoe^ degree of relationiShip wias 
there, especially if they had any dif- to be determined. Whereas the cnatom 
ferenee with their sov^eign. . Besidee, was now'to begin with the cominonan- 
in those times no cler^m^oonld be eestors, and connt tp the more remote 
panished capitally without previons of the two parties. Hrothers* thea:^ 
diegradaJtion^ and a priest ODnld hot be &re,;wh6, according to the civil law, 
degraded bnt by eight bishops, to ach "were in the second d^ee of relation- 
semble. whom was' a great expense. ship, according to' the canon law were 

In that reign of snperstrtion, the in the first; and caasins-germ4n, 
clergy could be in ho ^ant of plansible which were in the fourth degre^, were by 
'.pret^rtceg to interpose in civil affairs, the canons brought to the secoiid, &c.^ 
Among others, they pretended tb have Besides this advantageous method 
jurisdiction in all cases oi sin, in con* of counting the d^rees, the cl^igy 
seqnence of which, says Fleuiy, the likewise added to the nunlber/of ae- 
l^shops ma)de themselves judges in a£L grees ^withih wMdi it was not'lali^fhl 
law-suits, and even in all wars among to contract marriage. M^zerai says, 
sovereigns, and • in fact made them- that aborut Hkf end of the t^nth cen- 
«elves to be the only sovereigns in the tnryr, the' degrees of relationship within 
■world.^ In ai council oif Narbonne, in which martiage was "prbhibited were 
1054, persons who refused to pay their extendi to' seveh, whidi very mnch 
debts wer^ excommunicateCL' Had embarrassed' eov^feign prince^,' who 
church censxrres ext^ded to no other -were geiierstiy related to one another 
cases than these,' the abuse would not within those degteed. . " 

have been much complained of. r Another zhbthbd of extending the 

The 4X&e in which the clergy inter* 'degrees of relationship was, by cdnsi- 
fered the most was in- things relating tb denng'the rd^iohs of one party as 
rnanrriage. For as incest is a sin, tney those of the other. In 557,^a council 
madel^emselvesjud^sof thed^ees at Paris forbade the marriage '6f a 
of relationship within which it was law- wife's ' sister ;^^ mstny' persons having 
fnl to contract marriage.' And as dis- then done it, after'the example of King 
pensatloms for marriage within those Clotaire, who had marrlefd the sister of 
degrees was very gainful, it was their his deceased wife;*^ Belaticm by ado^)- 
interest to extend^ those de^ees^ tha^ tion was also made' tc^ have the ^ame 
dispensations might be more frequently effect as that byniltur^^ In 7d4i, the 
wanted. I'ope J^o* only advised to dissolve the 

Before tlie tbne of Justin II. eccle- marriage of £b man with a woman 
siastioaL canons began to encroach upon whose child he had before adopted, but 
tiie pibvficttie of the secular p6wer in to punish him with death.* And what 
thisrei^ei^ forbidding the marriage willbe thought perhaps more exti^rdi- 
of couttnS,^ and ' of the children of nary, the spiritual relationship, as 'it 
cousins, and introducing a different was called, or that t>f gbdfai^^ or god- 
method of ^counting the degrees of r^a- mother,' was made to have ' thl9 satne 
tionfE^p^ which is not more ancient effect as a natural relnition of the saine 
than J*ope Gr^ory or Zachaxy. Ac- name.^ = * ' '. 

'Cording ■ to Meury, the difference be- The number of la/wful marriages yrere 
tween ihtf canon and tiw civil law on also reditced.' Sec5ond marriages 'tpere 
this subject arose alMKit the year 1066, soon reckoned improper, and with tfe- 
when two degrees in civil Ikw were spect to the clergy, absolutely unja^ful, 
made one by the canon law, the former * i^id. xiii. p. 147. <P.) tA. B, 106&) 

' • .: * Sueur. (P.) ' , ; 

> Serenih Discourse, p, 90. (P, « Ibid. {P.) • /. ' 

» ileuiy A. D. 1054. (P.) • Ibid. A. D. j095. (P.) 
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it bemg soon imagined to be fprbidden not interfered, aa in respect to nanry 
Inr Fanl, who says, a bishop m/ugt be and concubinage. And because the 
the husband of one wife, Epiphanius crime of heresy drew after it the loss 
mentions a person who being a widower of estates, and of all civil rights, even 
married a second wife, that he might with respect to the sovereign, the clergy 
not be made a priest. Jerome says, could always accuse of this crime any 
we do not desire, but we allow of person whom they meant to destroy; 
aecond marriages.^ In 901, the patri- and if the prince would not submit to 
arch of Constantinople refused to their sentence, he was accused of not 
marr^ the emperor Leo, a fourth time, believing the power of the keys^ and 
allegmg a law which he himself had accused of heresy.* 
made, that no person should marry The ordinary jurisdiction of the 
more than twice. After much alterca- bishops was much restituned by the 
tion on the subject, it was agreed, in Pope s legates, espedaUy £rom the 
902, that third marriages should be eleventh century; and the bishops, 
lawful, but not fourth.' thus restrained, endeavoured to ex- 

it was thought proper in very early tend their jurisdiction at the expense 
times, that a new-married couple of the lay-judges, by three memods, 
should have the benediction of the viz. the quality of the persons, the 
bishop or a priest. Thus, in the fourth nature of the causes, and the multipli- 
Oouncil of Uartha^e, in 398, it was cation of the judges. Boniface YUL 
ordered that the bride and bridegroom ordained that laymen should have 
should be presented to a priest for his no power over ecclesiastical persons or 
benediction, and that, out of respect goods, and the bishops made as many 
to it, they should abstain from com- clergy as they pleased, by which means 
merce the first night.' This custom of they drew great numbers from the tern- 
giving the benediction prepared the poral jurisdiction, an abuse which was 
way for the clergy being considered as carried to an enormous extent. Be- 
the only persons before whom marriage cause widows and orphans had been 
could be legally contracted, and the protected by the bishops in early ages, 
laity were effectually excluded when they now undertook all their causes, 
matrimony was made one of the seven even those of the widows of kings, 
sacraments. Marriage also came under and those of kings themselves in thar 
the cognizance of tne clergy by means minority. They also took cognizance 
of the oath "Which the parties took to be in all cases in which lepers were con- 
faithful to each other. For Fleury says, cemed. Lastly, the bishops multiplied 
the clergy included within their juris- judges, and thereby extended their 
diction everything in which oaths were jurisdiction, establisning their officials 
concerned, as well as where the causes in various places besides the episcopal 
had any connexion with things spi- city; The archdeacons and chapters 
rituaL Thus on account of the sacra- also did the same, and all these had 
ment of marriage, they took cognizance their delegates, sub-delegates, and other 
of marriage portions, cases of dowry, commissaries.^ However, in all great 
of adultery, of legitimacy, and also of causes, the authority of the bishops iras 
wills ; because it was supposed that much lessened by the number of ap- 
the church ought not to be without peals to the court of Borne ; and aft^ 
some pious legacy.* wards the Inquisition also encroached 

The clergy also claimed entire juris- upon the jurisdiction of the bishops, 
Action in cases of heresy and schism, as well as on that of the ordinaiy 
and in matters where the civil law had judges.' 



1 Le Clerc'8 Hist. EccL A. D. 158. (P ) 

« Sueur. (P.) 

» Ibid. (P.) 

^ Vl»xaf» Seventh Discourse, p. 17. (P.) 



• Ibid. p. 17. (P.) 

• Ibid. p. 18. (P.) 
7 Ibid. p. 28. (P.) 
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A circumstance whicli contributed necessary to hold another synod on this 
not a little to make the clergy intent subject at Calne, four years afterwards, 
upon extending their authority in the in which it was finally decided.* 
state, and to make them formidable in With the high rank and the wealth 
it, was their not being allowed to which the clergy acquired, it is not to 
marry. In consequence of this, great be wondered that they should not im- 
numbers of them became less attached prove in virtue, heavenly-mindedness, 
to their respective countries, and made and a careful attention to the duties 
the hierarchy alone their great object, of their office. Complaints of their 
This point, however, was not estab- arrogance, avarice and voluptuousness, 
lished without much opposition. A are without end; and yet, vicious as 
council held at Constantinople under the clergy in general were, they were 
Justinian II. gave the priests leave to reverenced almost to adoration by the 
marry, though the popes had enjoined ignorant vulgar of those ages. This 
the contrary. Many priests had wives arose, in a great measure, from the 
even in the West about the year 1000 ;• sentiments and customs of the Northern 
but, in 1074j, Gregory YII. decreed in nations before their conversion to Chris- 
council, not only that priests " should tianity; which in those days consisted 
abstain from marriage," but that they in nothing more than their being taught 
who had wives should either dismiss to say b;^ rote some general principles of 
them, or quit their office. But even the Christian religion, being baptized, 
this law was often disregarded.* and changing the objects of their 

That the true motive to this, in later superstitious customs. For these were 
ages, was not a regard to purity, is evi- suffered to continue the same as be- 
dent, from its being no objection to fore, only, instead of being acts of 
priests to keep many concubines, even homage to their heathen deities, they 
publicly. John Cremensis, who came were now taught to consider them as. 
to England to hold a synod for the directed to the popish saints, 
purpose of prohibiting the marriage of Now these people having been before- 
priests, was the very night after the their conversion absolutely enslaved by 
council found in bed with a common their priests, having never been used to 
prostitute.* Father Simon says, that undei-take anything, even in civil or 
the priests being prohibited from mar- military affiairs, without their counsel ; 
riage, made no scruple of keeping con- when they became Christians, they 
cubines.' It was in 970 that a synod transferred the same superstitious de- 
was held at Canterbury, in which it ference to their Christian priests, who, 
was decreed that the clergy in En^- we may be sure, did nothing to check 
land shoxdd either part with their it.* In the dark ages, the profligacy of 
wives or their livings ; a law which the clergy perhaps exceeded that of the 
Dunstan enforced with great rigour, laity, as the sacredness of their cha- 
The priests, however, were much averse racter gave them a kind of impunity., 
to this law, and therefore it was found One Fabricius complains of the luxury 

of the clergy in his time, towards the 
1 Mosheim, II. p. 284. (P.) Cent xi Pt ii. gnd of the tenth century, in the follow- 

Cb. li. Beet xii. . . r|,v "S 1 J J 

« History of Popery, III. p. 45. (P.) I* is mg terms :— They no longer saluted 

creditable to a priest of the same church, "John one another with the title of hr other f 

lZ:'C^it±'XfTZJ^Ji^^'Sk but that of ma»<er;.they would. not 

thus acknowledges and censures the fact : " Res leam anything belonging to their minis- 

^r^ll^ S?mnSrit'o«°twqurhat t'T. but comnutted the whole to their 

batur, ingloriosus et Dei judicio confus\is cum « At this council the king and nobles wero 
summo dedecore in sua repedavit. Hoc si present with the prelates and abbots. SeeAzpin, 
cuiquam displiceat, taceat, ne Johannem sequi L. iv. I. p. 367. 

videatur." Higt. of Popery, 1735, I. pp. 303, 864. « Mosheim, II. p. 59. (P.) Cent. viii. Pt. If. 
• On Church Beyenues, p. 78. (P.) CL. ii Sect. ii. 
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vicars. Their study was to have horses, cpreatest part of the dark ages ; anil 
cooks, maitres d'h6tel, concubines, buf- Ireland had perhaps a greater propor- 
foons and mountebanks ; and they ap- tion than Bntuin, as they had suffered 
plied to the emperor for leave to nunt still less by the ravages of the bar- 
all sorts of wild beasts.^ barians. 

Nothing, perhaps, can show the pride The very corrupt state of the clergy 
of the clergy in a stronger light, than made the monks, and their monasteries, 
the decrees of the eighth general of great value to the Christian world, 
council, held at Constantmople, in 869, With them almost all the learning and 
in which it was ordered that bishops piety of those ages had an asylum, till 
should not go before princes, that they the approach of better times.* 
should not alight from their mules or In the Church of England there is a 
horses, but that they should be con- three-fold order of ministers, viz. 
sidered as of equal rank with princes bishops, priests, and deacons. The 
and emperors; that if any bishop should deacons may baptize and preach, but 
live in a low manner, according to the not administer the Lord's supper ; the 
ancient and rustic custom, he should be priests may administer the Lord's 
deposed for a year ; and that if the supper, and pronounce absolution ; and 
pnnce was the cause of it, that prince only the bishops confirm baptized 
should be excommunicated for two persons, ordain ministers, and govern 
years. In the same council it was de- the church. The bishop's diocese is 
creed that bishops only should be pre- considered as the lowest kind of a 
sent at councils, and not secular princes; church, and the presbyters are con- 
fer that they ought not to be even spec- sidered as his delegates or curates. But 
tators of such things as sometimes the first English reformers considered 
happen to priests.^ All writers agree bishops and priests as of the same 
in giving the most shocking picture of order, and therefore did not require that 
the depravity of all ranks ot men in the those who had been ordained by priests 
tenth century.^ should be ordained again by a bishop. 

When the occupation of churchmen Wickliffe, who began the reformation 

and temporal lords differed so very in England, admitted no more than two 

little, it is natural to expect that there degrees in the ministerial office, viz., 

would be no great difference in their deacons and presbyters or bishops, 

accomplishments. In the ninth century These two, says he, were known in 

the ignorance of the clergy was so Paul's time, and others are the inven- 

great, that few of them could either tion of impious pride, 

write or read. But one reason of this There is also another deviation from 

was, that many noblemen and others, the primitive state of things in the 

wanting sufficient talents to ajppear to Church of England, as the people have 

advantage in the field, retired into the not in general the choice of their 

church, the great endowments of which minister,® and the bishops are all 

were temptations to them. The estates nominated by the coui-t. For though 

of the church were also often openly & "Where, indeed, could the precious remains 

invaded, and the ignorant spoilers got of classical learning, and the divine moQumente 

noHSpqqioTi nf tlip bpTipfippq ^ °^ anciont taste, have been safely lodged, axnidat 

possession Oliue Oenences. ^i.^ ravages of that age of ferocity an^ rawne... 

Britain, being removed irom the seat except in sanctuanes like these?... There Homer 

of the greatest rapine and profligacv. and Aristotle were obliged to shroud their heads 

V J ° . "^ _i« r 1 J from the rage of Grothic ignorance ; and there the 

nad a greater proportion ot learned sacred records of divine truth were preserved like 

clergy than the rest of Europe, in the treasure, hid in the earth in troublesome times, 

, ° ^ safe but imenjoyed." On Monastic Institutions. 

1 Sueur, A. D. 989. (P.) Miscel. Pieces, by J. and A. L. Aikin, 1775, Ed. 2, 

2 Ibid. A. D. 869. (P.) pp. 91,92. , i , ^ 
» Amon^ others, see Sueur, A. D. 909. (P.) e In some parishes, the inhabitants have, al- 
* Mosheim II. p. 119. (P.) Cent. ix.Pt.ii. temately, a choice ; the chancellor nominating to 

Ch. u. Sect, it the intermediate vacancy. 
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the dean and chapter have tile nominal cnstom was set aside, and the king 
choice, the king sends them iem express himself immediately appointed the 
order to choose such as he shall direct.^ bishops; but the old custom was Te^- 
In the reign of Edward lY. this absurd newed in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, 
u " The Queen [Anne] grants a jiceaBfi to the Almost all the inferi<» ministers are 

dean and chapter, under the great seal, to elect ■'^-^^"vow «»< vuv ^^x«v». uuuxov^xo cm<? 

the person whom, by her letters missive, she Onosen DJ tue Disnops, the Cnanceilor, 

bath appointed ; and they are to choose no or SOme lay potrons. When a new 

other." Rights of tTa-Cterffy, 1709, p. 90. See ,^^^^ • 4.^ k5Zi„«,^ • « ^„ '^i. 4.i»« 

[Rutt's PriesUey] Vol. 11. p. 339, Note f. To rcctor IS to be i)laced m a pansh, the 
which add the following testimonies : "This patron of the living recommends whom 

f u1r«ot ?^b^ecS2S'of*"au'Sfe M^Sf ta^ 1?^^ t» the bkhop and the ' 
general assembly, was inviolably observed, and DlShOp JiaS nO power tO reiUSe. ine 

so contmued fw about two hundred years." rights of patronage to livings are openly 

Father Paul, on £ccUs. Bene/. Ch. iii Ed. 3, p. 6. •u^„«l.+ JLa c^^A ^^A ,Tl« «^4. ^«l/ 

"That th4 people had votes in the choice of bought and sold; and it IS not reck- 
bishops all must grant ; and it ctm be only oned simony to buy the next right of 

&S?cS^K* t^X^'^i presentetion. proyJded the Uving be 
p. 99, not void at the time. 



PART XI. 

I 

THE fflSTOBY OF THE PAPAL POWER. 

THE INTRODUOTION. tors themselves, and rose to a greater 

height of tempOTal power (and a power 
When we consider that, originally, established on the voluntary subjec- 
the bishops ofBom^ were nothing more tion of the mind) than almost any 
than any other bishops, that is, the sovereign, the most despotic by law or 
ministers or pastors of a society of constitution, ever attained. -Aid from 
Obristians, without any power, even being mere subjects, they came to be 
within their own church, besides that not only princes, but the most imperi- 
of exhortation and admonition, it is ous lords of their former masters ; and 
traly astonishing that the popes, who their ecclesiastical power was still more 
are no other than the successors of Absolute and extensive than their civil 
those bishops, should have obtained power. I shall endeavour to point out 
the rank and authority that they have the several steps by which this great 
done ; and it is hardly possible to con- change was made, 
ceive how the one should have arisen The ground of the papal pretensions 
from the other. There is ?iot, indeed, to power, in later ages, was the popes 
in the whole history of human affairs, being the successors of the apostle 
another example of so great a change Peter, to whom was delivered by Christ 
in the condition of any order of men the keys of the kingdom of hecuoen, 
whatever, civil or ecclesiastical. But whatever was meant by that ex- 

From being in the lowest state of pression, Peter himself assumed no 
persecution, in common with other pre-eminence over the rest of the 
Christians, and having nothing to do apostles. Paul opposed him to his 
with things of a temporal nature, they face, and says that he himself was not 
came to be the greatest of all perseca* inferior to the very chiifest apostleti* 
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Also, tliongli it be probable that Peter head of the church, at tHat time, 
was at Borne, and suffered martyrdom deemed to be. The rise and progress 
there, it is not probable that he was of such an amazing power, from so 
ever the proper bishop of Kome, or of very low a beginning, is indeed a great 
any particular place; the apostles object, and well deserves to be con- 
having a general jurisdiction over the sidered with attention, 
church at large, appointing and direct- 
ing the conduct of all the oishops ; an ^_^_^_ 
omce to which they appointed no suc- 
cessors at alL 

The title of pope (papa), which sig. SECTION L 

Ta&e% father, was not originally peculiar 

to the bishop of Rome, but in early op the state of the papal poweb 
times was commonly applied to other till tde time op chaulemagne. 
bishops, especially in the greater sees. r„ „ ^ /. ., . i. 

Thus Cornelius, bishop of Rome, called The first cause of the increase of 
Cyprian the pope of Carthage; and it P^^^r to the popes wa^s the same that 
was not tiU about the beginning of the enlarged the power of the bishops of 
seventh century, that ttie bishops of aU the great cities of the empire; m 
Rome appropriated that title to them- consequence of which they had the 
selves power of calhng, and presiding in, the 

One of the most extraordinary cir- assemblies of bishops within the pro- 
cumstances relating to the papal ^J^e^s to which the civil jurisdiction of 
power is, that, though the founda- ^^^ respective cities extended: and, 
tions on which it rested were entirely 5^ ^^^^^\ ^^ haa been observed be- 
changed, and those pretences on which ^^e, th®y had the power of ordammg 
the greatest stress was laid, had not *^® bishops m their provmces, and a 
been heard of, or hinted at, for many ^®gj^\®. <f **^® ^J^^l^^ ^^ the people, 
centuries ; yet being continually urged, ^he bishops ot the most important 
in dark ages, they came at length f^es were at length distmguished by 
to be universally acknowledged, and *^® J^^^ of Tpatna/rcU, who had all 
acquiesced in, even by those princes ^^^^ power, and differed only with 
whose interest it was to oppose them, f aspect to rank and precedency ; and 
And in time the business transacted ^ g:eneral the b^hop of Rome was 
at the court of Rome was so great and considered as the first m rank, out of 
peculiar, that nothing was more sen- respect to the city m which he pre- 
sibly felt than the want of unity in it, b^^«/- ^^^^ *^® see of Rome, the 
during the great schism in the papacy.' preference was given to the other great 
All Europe was in the deepest afflic- ^^^V"^ * following order, viz. those 
tion on the occasion; and instead of ^f Constantmople, Alexandria, An- 
rejoicing in the division of this enor- t^och, and Jerusalem. The churches 
mous controlling power, it was the ^^ Africa do not appear to have been 
great object of princes and people to subject to any of these patriarchs; 
unite the church under its one proper ?f <i Cypnan, who was bishop of Car- 
head. Had the sun been divided, and ^^^Q^* ^ ^^ t^rd century, had the 
its light been in danger of being extin- f^me power that the bishops of Rome 

fuished, the Christian world would \-^* ^^z. to assemble the bishops of 
ardlyhave been more alarmed than his province, to preside m their conn- 
it was; so necessary was the subjec- cils, andto admonish his brethren.' 
tion of all Christians to one supreme ^ A^® proper authority of the bishop 

of Rome, though he was the only per* 

» On the death of Gregory XI., in 1378, when 
there were rival popes, one at Komo, and the » Moshelm, I. p. 215. (P.) Coat ill. Ft. iL 
£>tber»t Avignon. Ch.ii Beot.ii. 
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son in Italy distinguished by the title church in this respect. But no regard 
of metropolitaTif did not extend over was paid to his decision, though after- 
the whole of Italy, but only the wards the Council of Nice determined 
southern parts of it, or those provinces the question as he had done, 
which were called suhurhican, because On this, and on other occasions, the 
they were subject to the imperial vicar, papal pretensions did not pass unno- 
"who resided at Rome, \vlule aU the ticed, or without opposition. Some 
northern parts were subject to the stand, though an ineffectual one, was 
vica/r of Italy, as he was called, in always made to every encroachment; 
temporal matters; and to the arch- and the early poi)es themselves, who 
bishop of Milan in spirituals ; the began to usurp a little, and to convert 
vicar of Italy residing in Milan.* that into a matter of right which had 

But though the power of the bishops originally been mere courtesy, would 
of Borne had no legal extension beyond have been shocked at the idea of a 
that of other patriarchs, they had small part of what was done by their 
much more authority and influence successors. A number of decretal epis- 
than other bishops, on account of the ties have, indeed, been alleged as proofs 
dignity of their city, which was the that the earliest popes always held and 
ca^^tal of the Boman empire, and like- exercised a sovereign power in the 
wise on account of the great wealth church. But these were manifestly 
and large revenues of that see. More- forged, as the Papists themselves now 
over, as it had been l^e custom to acknowledge; and many facts in the 
appeal to Borne in all great civil cases, early history of the church, and of the 
so if the bishops of Bome were only papacy, prove, incontestably, that the 
equal to other bishops of the ^eat bisnops of Bome had no more real 
patriarchal sees, (and in early times power than other metropolitan bishops, 
they were probably superior to them In the sixth Council of Carthage 
in knowledge and character,) it would (426) it was concluded by the bishops 
be natural, when differences of opinion who composed it, that they would not 
arose, for each party to wish to have give way to the encroachments of the 
the sanction of the see of Bome. On bishops of Bome on their rights and 
these accounts appeals were more fre- liberties, and they ^ave immediate no- 
quently made to Bome than to any tice to Bope Celestme, to forbear send- 
other place ; and this voluntary defer- ing his officers among them, " lest he 
ence was afterwards expected, and then should seem to introduce the vain in- 
insisted wpon. Christians in general solence of the world into the church of 
having been by habit disposed to yield Christ." Various other councils also 
to its authority. made decrees to the same purpose. 

The Arian controversy afforded the But when the patriarchs of Alexandria 
bishops of Bome several opportunities and Antioch were oppressed by that of 
of extending their power. Athanasius Constantinople, they had recourse to 
himself engaged the protection of Pope the Church of Bome ; and by their 
Julius ; and it was chiefly by tiie influ- example inferior bishops appealed thi- 
ence of the see of Bome uiat the Trini- ther also, when they were oppressed by 
tarian doctrine came to be established, the bishops of Alexandria and Antioch.^ 
But before this time, Victor, bishop of By this means the bishops of Bome 
Bome, interposed his authority, but acquired a considerable degree of influ- 
without effect, in the controversy about ence even in the Ejist. 
the time of keeping Easter, proceeding After the prevalence of the Maho- 
so far as to excommunicate all the metan powers in Asia and Africa, as 
Eastern churches, because they did not there remained only two rival metro- 

conform to the custom of the Western , jjosheim, I. p. zu, (P.) Cent. y. Pt. ii. Ch. il. 
1 Anecdotes, p. T8. (P.) Beet. tI 
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politans, yis. those of Borne and Con* dren ; and who in this manner oonrted 
stantinople, they were continually at the friendship of the bishop of Borne, 
variance ; and at first the bishops of whose power m the western part of the 
Constantinople, where the emperor re- empire was then very considerable, 
sided, had the advantage. These had For the popes acquired a great acces- 
extended their jurisdiction so much sion of power, and had much more 
before the reign of Justin, that it com- influence in all civil affairs, in conse- 

Srehended lUvricum, Epirus, Mace- quence of the removal of the seat of 
onia, and Achaia. Afterwards it ex- empire from Bome to Constantinopla 
tended to Sicily, and many places in But they were of much more conse- 
the southern parts of Italy, and they quence after the Lombards settled in 
contended with the bishops of Bome Italy. For by taking part sometimes 
for the superintendence of Bulgaria and with them, and sometimes with the 
other countries.* emperor, they made themselves for- 

The three other Eastern patriarchates miaable to both, and by this means 
having been either abolished or much their usurpations passed without cen- 
reduced, the bishops of Constantinople sure, 
took occasion from it to carry their That the authority of the sees both 

gretensions to an authority so much of Constantinople and of Bome arose 
igher than before, that John, who was from the dignit^r of the cities, is evi- 
chosen patriarch of Constantinople in dent from tms circumstance, viz. that 
585, assumed the title of cBcumenical before the year 381, the see of Con- 
or universal bishop. This title was stantinople had depended upon that of 
severely condemned by Gregory the Heraclea, which had been the former 
Great, who was then bishop of Bome, metropohs of the province ; but from 
as tending to diminish the authority of that time the council ordained, accord- 
other bishops. He even called it bias- ing to the wishes of Theodosius, that 
phem/y, and a name invented by the the bishops of Constantinople should 
devil ; adding, that whoever called hold the principal dignity after that of 
himself, or wished to be called, univer- the bishops of Bome.* But afterwards, 
sal bishop, was the forerunner of Anti- viz- in a council held at Constantinople, 
Christ. ^ Nay, upon this occasion, by under Justinian II., it was ordained 
Way of contrast, he took the title of that the patidarchs of Constantinople 
Servus Servorum Dei, or Servant of the should be equal to those of Bome. 
Servants of God, and he was the first It was in the reign of VaJentinianllL 
pope who used that style in his letters.' that, by the influence of Leo, the popes 
But not more than eighteen years gained the greatest accession of power 
after the death of this Gregory, viz. in iii the West, within the period of which 
606, Boniface III. obtained of the em- I-am now treating. Before this time 
perorPhocas, that the bishops of Eome the popes had no proper authority be- 
alone should, from that time, have this yond the suburbican provinces.* But 
very title of universal bishop. The this emperor extended their authority 
Circumstance which made the assump- ^ all the bounds of his empire, even 
tion of this title the more odious, be- ^^^ Gaul, and ordered that whatever 
sides its having been rejected with so should be done in that country without 
much indignation by the predecessors *^tJ authority of the Pope, should have 
of Boniface, was its being granted by ^o force.* The bishops assembled at 
one who had risen to the empire by Rome in 378, approved of this aug- 
the murder of the preceding emperor mentation of ike power of the popes.' 
Mauritius, his wife, and all his chH- , sueur, a.d.381. (p.) 

, . , • Anecdotes, p. 81. (P.) 

> Anecdotes, p. 158. (P.) • Baanage, I. pp. 248-4. (P.) 

a »«eur, A.D. 59S (P.) r Mosheim, I. p. 287. (P.) Cent.iT.Pfc. it Ch.tt 

• Anecdotes, p. 20«. (P.) Sect. vi. Note [n]. ". ** 
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An opportfanity soon offered of mak< Majrcian, one Julian, whom he declares 
ing nse of this power. For in the year to be his leg cute, established by him to 
440, Ohelidonins, being deposed in solicit at the emperor's court all 
Gaul, aj)pealed to the Pope, who re- things relating to the faith and peace 
ceived him into commumon, and by of the church, against the heretics of 
the authority of VaJentinian reinstated the age. This is the beginning of the 
him. This was the first encroachment Pope's legates residing at Constanti- 
that was made by the popes on the nople, who were afterwards called 
liberties of the GulHcan church.* It Apocrieia/rii"^ 

was not, however, till a long time after The popes were also very attentive 
this, that any direct apphcation was to send legates into nations newly 
made to the popes for preferment in converted, and thereby subjected them 
France. Auxanius, bishop of Aries, was to their patriarchate. Thus the Bul- 
the first bishop in France who, in the garians being converted, the i*ope im- 
year 543, sent to ask for the pallium, or mediately sent an archbishop thither, 
the archiepiscopal cloak, from Bome. which was the beginning of the con- 
His predecessor had it without asking test between the patriarchs of Bome 
for ; and in this case the Pope answered, and those of Constantinople.* 
that he must first have the consent of After the fall of the Western empire, 
the king of France.* the popes found themselves in a pecu- 

Afterthe reign of Valentinian III., liarly favourable situation for the in- 
the bishops of Rome, finding their crease of their power, the emperor 
powers enlarged, and that they had the being then at a distance, and therefore 
superintendence of all the churches of obliged to take some pains to keep on 
the West, sent their vicars regularly good terms with them, in order to keep 
into the provinces, whenever there up his interest in the country. Thus 
was the least pretence for it, and thus Justinian paid the Pope many compH- 
watchcd every opportunity of extend- ments, and called the see of Rome the 
ing their jurisdiction. The first vicars chief of all the churches, hoping by 
which they established were those of this means to drive the Gotiis out q£ 
Dlyricum and of Thessaly. And the Italy .^ 

Pope was the more readily acknow- Also the people of Rome, and of the 
ledged to be patriarch of all the neighbouring districts, disliking botiS. 
West by the Greeks, as well as by the the Greeks and the northern Invaders, 
Latins, as the former wished to have and having no other head, looked up 
the bishop of Constantinople to be to the popes for protection, and at 
considered a& patriarch of all the length took an oath of allegiance to 
East.' Gregory II. But they considered him 

In 617, Pope Hormisdas appointed as their chief, not as their master^ 
bishops of Ganl, Spain, and Portugal, meaning to form a republic, govern^ 
his vicars in the respective countries, by its own laws.* 
They were glad to be so honoured, as As the popes extended their power, 
ib gave them a rank above their they began to provide a broader basis 
bifeSiren; and by this means the popes for it. Leo was the first who claimed 
greatly extended their authority in jurisdiction over other churches, as sjuc- 
those countries.^ But before this time, cesser to St. Peter ; and when it was 
viz. in 453, *^ the popes began to keep decreed at the Council of Chalcedon, 
sjHes and informers at Constantinople, that the see of Constantinople should 
St. Leo recommends to the emperor be second to that of Rome with respect 

5 Jortin's Remarks, IV. pp. 297, 298. (P.) Bd. 
1805, III. p. 125. 
• Anecdotes, p. 145. (P.) 

7 Sueiir, A. D. 534. (P.) 

8 Anecdotes, pp. 240, 246. (P.) 
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to rank, assigning as a reason for it the by no means deficient ; and as tbey ap« 
prc«3minence of the city, this pope was proached to the rank of sovereign 
much dissatisfied, because his pre-emi- princes, they omitted none of the usual 
nence was not founded on something forms or symbols of royalty. But in 
more stable than the dignity of the this period, as they had not attained to 
city, and wished to have it rest on the the power, so they did not assume all 
authority of St. Peter, as the founder the pomp that they afterwards ap- 
of the see. * From this time we find peared in. 

this foundation for the authority of the As the Christians affected the cere- 
see of Rome urged with the greatest monies of the heathen worship, the 
confidence ; and what is most extraor- popes were ready enough to avail them- 
dinary, it seems never to have been selves of it, when it might add to their 
disputed. In a synod held at Rome, personal dignity. Accordingly, as the 
in 494, Gelasius said that the Church office of Pontifex Maximus nad been 
of Rome ought to be preferred to all of great digmty in Rome, and had 
others, not on account of the decrees generally been assumed by the em- 
of councils, but for the words of our perors ; from the end of the fourth 
Saviour Jesus Christ, when he said, century, the bishops of Rome were 
" Thou art Peter, and upon this rock often called Pontifia, and their office 
will I build my church."* But there the Pontificate. They were also some- 
has been much dispute about this de- times called sovereign prelates, or 
cree, and the meaning of it. sovereign priests.'^ But the title of 

It was sometime, however, before the bishops of bishops was not given to the 
popes thought of claiming absolute in- Pope seriously m the five first cen- 
fallihiUtyf as the successors of an infal- tunes. 

lible apostle. The first pope who seems The ceremony, by which respect is 
to have made this claim was Agatho, generally shown to the Pope, is kissing 
who, " in an epistle to the sixth gene- his foot, which was also done to the 
ral council, holden at Constantinople," Pontifex Maximus of heathen Rome, 
in 680, said, " that the chair of Rome and was demanded by Domitian, Dio- 
.... never erred, nor can err in any clesian, and some others of the em- 
point;** and that ** all the constitutions perors, ® who were likewise cnief pon- 
ojf the .... Roman church are to be re- tiffs. The civility was first shown to 
ceived as if they had been delivered by Pope Conatantine 1. by the emperor 
the divine voice of St. Peter.*' ^ But Justiiiian 11., at Nicomedia. He did it 
before this time there had not been out of voluntary respect, out it was 
wanting persons who flattered the afterwards claimed" as.... dne to them 
pride of the popes by very extravagant of right from the greatest crowned 
encomiums. Thus, in the fifth cen- heads.** ^ 

tury, Ennodius, a flatterer of Pope The custom of carrying the Pope 
Symmachus, maintained that the Rio- on men*s shoulders after his election, 
man pontiff was " constituted judge which seems to have been bori-owed 
in the place of God, which he filled as from the customs of some of the 
the vicegerent of the Most High.*** Northern nations, in the choice of th^ 

With this increase of real power and chiefs or princes, was first used by 
consequence, we may naturally expect Stephen IL He also had all his bulls, 
additional higher titles, and more or eatc^^, sealed with lead. * Like other 
splendour; and in this the popes were sovereigns, the popes, evenin this period, 

1 Sueur, A. D. 451. (P.) « Sueur, A. D. 214. (P.) le$ Confm-miUz, Ch. ii 

>Ibid. (P^ p. 12. 

» Hist, of Popery, II. p. H. (P.) Ed. 1735, 1. « Caligula and Hdiogabalus, See Let Coi\fom. 

T)p. 135, 136. Ch. ii p. 27, Whitelocke's Ess. p. 181. 

* Mo-heim, I. p. 443. (P.) Cent. vi. Pt ii. ? Hist, of Popery. II. p. 10. (P.) 173«, I. p. isa» 

Ch. ii. Sect, ii a Suour, A. D. 752. (P.) 
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made nse of the plural number in when Theodoric was king of Italy, that 
speaking of themselves. This is said the popes then acknowledged the 
to have been begun by Boniface III. authority of the kings, though they 
about the year 606 ; who, in approving were heretics ; that they requested of 
the choice of a bishop, used the words them permission to hold national 
Volumus et jubemus, we will and com- councils, and that they appealed to 
fnaxid,^ Afterwards the popes pro- them when they were charged -vith 
ceeded to assume other titles and forms, crimes, and submitted to their judg- 
not only ofroyalty, but even of di'vim^i/; ment. Athalaric, to prevent such 
which having been first assumed by the mischiefs as had been occasioned by 
princes of the East, were from them former schisms at Rome, made a rigor- 
adopted by the Eoman emperors, and ous edict, prescribing the manner in 
from them by the popes. ^ which the election of bishops and 
So early as the fourth century, the metropolitans should hereafter be made, 
bishops of Rome surpassed all their This edict was drawn up by Cassio- 
brethren in riches and splendour, which dorus, and nobody considered this as 
exceedingly dazzled the common people; any attack upon the authority of the 
and so great a prize being contended church.* 

for, there were often great tumults in The temporal princes, under whom 
Rome on the election of a pope, at- the popes lived, sent for them, as well 
tended sometimes with murder, and vio- as other bishogs, and employed them 
lence of all kinds. Many were killed in embassies, whenever they thought 
on both sides, in 368, during the con- proper to make use of them. Pope 
test between Damasus and Ursicinus. John I. was sent by Theodoric to Con- 
Notwithstanding the power assumed stantinople, to obtain of the emperor 
by the popes, and though in many Justinian I. the revocation of an edict, 
things they acted independently of the which ordained that the churches of 
emperor, and even opposed him, they the Arians should be put into the 
were still his subjects, and upon some hands of the Catholics.® 
occasions he treated them as such. When the empire of the Lombards 
The election of the bishop of Rome was entirely put an end to in Italy, 
was not deemed valid without the the nomination of the popes, at least 
consent of the emperor, and Justinian the right of confirming them, was still 
deposed two popes. But when the in the hands of the temporal princes, 
seat of empire was removed to Con- Adrian, with his whole synod, acknow- 
stantinople, little account was mad.e ledged this power in Charlemagne, and 
of the consent of the emperor ; though Gregory YII. was himself confirmed 
the popes kept up a formal submission in the papacy by that very emperor 
to the emperors of the East against whom he afterwards deposed. Sym- 
the Lombard princes till the time of machus had the effrontery to maintain 
Leo Isauricus.* And though Constan- to the emperor Anastasius, that the 
tine Pogonatus released the popes from dignity of the Pope was superior to 
their usual payments for their confir- that of the emperor, as mucn as the 
mation, he expressly retained the right administration of the things of heaven 
of confirmation.^ is above that of the things of the 
The Gothic, kings of Italy also con- earth, and that even a common priest 
sidered the popes as their subjects, was superior to him. But he was far 
And it appeared in the dispute between from alleging this as a reason why the 
Symmachus and Laurentius, in 601, popes should not be subject to the 
1 Sueur. (P.) emperor in things of a temporal 

> A particular account of them may be seen in nature. 
Sueur, A.. D. 549. (P.) 

* Anecdotes, p. 209. (P.) * Anecdotes p. 165. IP 

* Walsh's Hist, of the Popes, p. 97. (P.) « Ibid. p. 1&7. (P J 
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One of tlie prerogatives to wluch the of the emperor, and thej made an 
popes now pretend, is the power of apology for it afterwards, 
summoning general councils, and of At length Charles the Bald, having 
presiding in them. But all the general obtained the imperial dignitj by tiate 
councils within the first five centuries good offices of the popes, <hscharged 
were summoned by the emperors, them " from the obligation of waitmg 
Led I. joined with many other bishops for the consent of the emperors", to 
in requesting the emperor Theodosius their election. ** And thus .... from the 
to summon a council in Italy, but he time of Eu^nius III., who was raised 
tefased, because he had before appoint- to the pontificate, a.d. 884, the election 
«d one in Ephesus. Kor did the popes, of the bishops of Bome was carried on 
or their legates, preside in general without the least regard to law, order, 
councils in early times; but various or even decency, and was generally 
other bishops presided in them; and attended with civil tumults and dis- 
ih the first general council, viz. that of sensions, until the reign of Otho the 
Nice, Constantine himself was the Great, who put a stop to those dis- 
principal moderator or director. Speak- orderly proceedings," and prohibited 
viiQ to the bishops upon that occasion, " the election of any pontiff without 
he said, **Ye are bishops of things the previous knowledge and consent 
within the church, but I am a bishop of the emperor;" and this order was 
as to extemalB.^ ' enforced to the conclusion of the ninth 

century. Gregory VII., however, tak- 
ing advantage of the divisions of the 
' empire, ^nandpated the see of Bome 

from this mai^ of its subjection to the 

a-nrwxxrn'Kr tt empu^.^ 

BBOTION II. fn early times, the bishops of Rome, 

like those of other cities, were chosen 
by the people, as well as' the clergy. 
The first considerable innovation that 
was made in this respectat Bome, was 
The first thing that I shall notice in at a council held in 1069, under Nicho* 
this period, is the changes that were las II. ; when it was ordered that,'upon 
made from time to time >(^ith respect to the decease of a pope, the cajrdmal 
the election of the popes, and the con- bishops should first consider of a 
firmation of them in their office. It is proper person to succeed ; that they 
certain that for many centuries the should then consult with their cardinal 
pojpes could not be consecrated till clergy, and then, that the rest of the 
their election had been approved of by clergy, and also the people, should give 
the emperors ; and in general a sum their consent.^ But Aleiander III., 
of money had been given at the same in the middle of the twelfth century, 
time, till it was remitted, as I have established the sole right of election m 
observed, by Constantine Pogonatus. the college of cardinals. 
The same right of confirming the popes After this time the term cardinc^ 
was exercised by the Goths, by Cnarle; was confined to the seven bishops* 
magne, and his successors the emperors within the territory and city of Bome, 
of Germany. But, in 847, Leo TV', who had been used to conseciute the 
was chosen pope without the consent Boman pontiff, and to the presbyters 
of the emperor, the Bomans being then of the twenty-eight Boman parisheEf, 
pressed by tiie Saracens, and finding a 
necessity of having a head. However, > Moaheim, li. pp. 120, 121, 207, 208, 280. (P.) 

they deferred the consecration from gni.1ec^^**c^t!1i'AS..Sr\i."8JS:S 
April to June, waiting tor the consent a Fleuiy. (P.) 
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or principal olmrches. To appease the the p6pes ceased to date their letters 
tumults that were made by others of by the reigns of the emperors.^ This 
the clergy, who were bjr this regulation acquisition wa8 evidently made by 
excluded from the privilege of voting, such policy as is employed by secular 
this Alexander III. conferred the dig- princes to increase their dominions, 
nity of cardinals upon several more of But Stephen, like other artful princes, 
the superior clergy ; and to pacify the was not at a loss for some colour of 
inferior clergy, he, or some of his sue- right, for he pretended that this terri- 
cessors, for it is uncertain, made the tory belonged to hinii, as being the 
chief of them cardinal dea,cons, giving fipoil of an heretical prince. For the 
them also votes in the election. Lu- Lombards^ as well as the Gfoths^ were 
cius m. was the first pope that was Arians. 

chosen " by the college of cdrdmals, When Charlemagne afterwards put 
alone." ^ an entire end' to the empire of the 

I shall just add to this article, Lombards in Italy, the wnole of the 
thai the almost universal custom of exarchate, the capital of which was 
the popes* changing their names upon Ravenna, was given to the popes. 
their election, began with Bocco . di He was probably induced to make 
Porco, in 844, who changed his name this large grant of land to the Ohurch 
to Sergius II., his original name, sig- of Rome by a pretence, which was 
nifying Hog^s snout, being thought about this time made, that Gonstan- 
unsuitable to his dignity. tine the Great had made a isimi- 

It is not easy to say whether the lar grant of territory to Hie same 
spiritual or the temporal power of the church ; though it is now universally 
popes was the more extravagant, but agreed that tms donation of Oonstan- 
the temporal power preceded the spi- tine was a forgery. Notwithstending 
ritual, and no doubt laid the founda- these large grants, both Pepiii and 
tion for it, though other pretences Charlemagne reserved to themselves 
were alleged. But there is no .great the sove^gnty of all the lands ia 
difficulty m making merelv ostensible Italy. But this was afterwards sur- 
pretenoes to be received, wnen th^re is rendered to the pojjes by Lothair L* 
sufficient power to enforce thenx ; .and The last acquisition the popes made 
it was presently after the commence- was that of the sovercdgnty of Rome, 
ment m this period that the^ popes the inhabitants of which had always 
acquired that amazing accession of acknowledged the emperor as their 
property and power, which placed theiti sovereign. But, in 1198, the prefect 
on a level witn other princes of Europe, of Rome received his office from the 

The first large accession was made Pope, and not froin the emperor.* 
from the spoils of the Lombards in From this time the popes have been 
Italy, with whom Stephen II, had as properly independent as any sore- 
quarrelled, and against whom he un- reign princes in Europe, 
aertook a journey to France, to solicit From the ninth to the thirteoith 
the aid of Pepin, king of France, who century, " the wealth and revenues of 
promised that if he should drive out the pontiffs had not received any con- 
the Lombards, he would give the popes siderable augmentation; but at this 
the exarchate of Ravenna and the time they were vastly increased under 
Pentapolis. From their acauisitioh of Innocent III. and Nicholas III., partly 
the latter, which was made in 774, by the events of war, and partly by the 

munificence of kings and emperors. 
> Mosheim. II. p. 271. [Cent. xl. Pt H. Ch. ii. Innocent was no sooner seated in the 

Sect vi.] The particular rules that are now 

obeerved in the election of a pope were settled * Anecdotes, pp. 259, 267. C^.) 

in 1178, and may be seen in the HUtoire des Paptt, » Ibid. pp. 320, 838. (P.) 
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papal cbair, tlian lie reduced tinder Bat the ambition of the popes was 
his jurisdiction the prefect of Rome," far from being satisfied with the acqui- 
as mentioned above; "he also seized sition of an independent sovereignty, 
npon Ancona, Spoletto, Assisi, and They soon began to extend their claims 
several cities and lortresses which had, to other territories, and even to the em- 
according to him, been unjustly alien- pire itself For having been accustomed 
ated from the patrimony of St. Peter, to crown the emperors, they took advan- 
«... Nicholas IV. followed his example tage from that circumstance, together 
.... and in 1278," he refused " to with that of the divisions in the em- 
crown the emperor Eodolphus I. before pire, to arrogate to themselves the power 
he had acknowledged and confirmed, of deciding who should be the em- 
by a solemn treaty, all the pretensions peror; and one or other of the candi- 
of the Roman see ; " and immediately dates was but too ready to yield to the 
upon that he seized " several cities demands of the Pope, in order to se- 
and territories in Italy, that had for- cure his interest. In these circum- 
merly been annexed to the imperial stances John YIII. proclaimed Charles 
crown, particularly Bomagna and Bo- the Bald emperor in 876, in an assem- 
logna. It was .... under these two bly of the Italian princes at Pavia; 
pontiffs that the see of Home arrived and in the same manner were his two 
.... at " its highest " degree of gran- successors chosen. From this nomi- 
deur and opulence." ' nation of Charles the Bald, Sigonins 

Like other politic princes, the popes says, that the empire has been a fief 
gained these advantages chiefly in con- of the holy see.^ 
sequence of divisions in the families of After this, viz. in the eleventh cen- 
the temporal powers. The divisions turv, the popes assumed the character 
between the kings of France of the of lords of the universe, and arbiters 
second race were more particularly of ki^doms and empires. "Before 
the means of advancing the power Leo IX. no pope " claimed " this un- 
of the popes to its greatest height, bounded authority" -of transferring 
Those who were condemned in France " territories and provinces from their 
had recourse to the holy see, and .'J- lawful possessors." But this pontiff 
ways found protection there. In hke granted " to the Normans, who had 
manner, the popes availed themselves settled in Italy, the lands and territo- 
of the contest between the emperors ries which they had already usurped," 
Lewis and Charles, about the middle or which they should be able to con- 
of the fourteenth century ; in conse- quer from the Greeks or Saracens.* 
quence of which the imperial power Gregory YII. followed the new max- 
was quite lost in Italy, the popes ims, and carried them farther, openly 
seizing upon some of the towns, and pretending that, as Pope, he had a 
others setting up for themselves. right to depose sovereigns who re- 

The Crusades contributed very much belled against the church. This he 
to complete the power of the popes, founded principally upon the power 
as temporal princes, and brought busi- of excommunication. An excommu- 
ness enough of a civil nature upon nicated person, he said, must, accord- 
their hands. For, they had not only ing to the rules of the apostles, be 
many dispensations to grant to those avoided h^ everybody. A pnnce, there- 
who could not go to those wars, but fore, who is excommunicated, must be 
they made themselves judges of all abandoned by all the world, even by 
the differences among those princes his own subjects. This pope never 
that went thither.^ made any formal decision of this kind, 

» Moshoim. III. pp. 32, S3. (P.) Cent. xiU. Pfc. il » Suenr, A. D. p. 876. (P.) 
Ch. ii. Sect. V. 4 Mosheim, II. p. 260. (P.) Cent. xL Pt tt 

2 Etouiy'a Sixth Dlscourae, p. 20. (P.) Ch. il. Sect. ii. 
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nor had lie tlie conntenance of any excladed from all possibility of saJva- 

couTicil, but be acted upon the maxim, tion." The king being still refractory. 

On tbe other hand, the defenders the Pope excommunicated him, but ne 
of the princes took it so much for "appealed to a general council," and 
granted, that an excommunicated sent a party of men to bring the Pope 
person was subject to all the above- by force before him. In consequence 
mentioned inconveniences, that they of this he was apprehended at Anagni, 
contented themselves with saying, but the inhabitants rescued him. He 
that a prince ought not to be ex- died, however, presently afterwards, of 
communicated; which, says Pleury, rage and anguish. His successor, Bene- 
was giving the popes a great advan- diet XI., of his own accord, withdrew 
tage in the argument. Tms pope like- the excommunication ; but by this time 
wise urged that, since the clergy have the papal power had begun to decline.* 
a right to decide concerning things When we consider the effects of ex- 
spiritual, they have, a fortiori, a right communication in those dark ages, and 
to decide concerning things temporal, the acknowledged power of the popes 
The least exorcist, he said, is above an to direct that cbeadful weapon, and also 
emperor, since he commands demons ; to suspend the exercise of all ecclesias- 
royalty is the work of the devil, being tical functions, than which nothing 
the effect of human pride ; whereas the could impress the minds of men in those 
priesthood is the work of God.* times with more terror and constema- 

Some of the pretensions of this great tion (as they imagined their everlasting 

pontiff were so very absurd, that one happiness depended on those functions), 

would think they must have refuted we cannot wonder either at the arro- 

themselves by the events. In his dif- gance, or the success of the popes, 

ference with the emperpr of Germany, Robert, king of France, not complying 

he says, "We bind him by an apostolical with the Pope's decree respecting the 

authority, not only with respect to the dissolution of his marriage, the Pope, 

soul, but to the body. We take from for the first time, laid the whole kingdom 

him all prosperity in this life, and iinderthisinterdict,forbidding all divine 

victory fiom his arms."* service, the use of the sacraments to 

Later popes continued the same arro- the Hving, and of burial to the dead, 

gant claims, and the necessity of the The people, terrified by this order, 

times too often induced princes to yielded such implicit obedience, that 

submit to them, though they nad some- even the king's own domestics aban- 

times the spirit to resist. In 1225, doned him, except two or three, and 

Honorius III. applied to the popes the these threw to the dogs everything that 

words of Jeremiah i. 10 : "I have ... set came from his table. No person even 

thee over the nations, and over the dared to eat out of any vessel which he 

kingdoms, to root out, and to pull down, had touched. The king being reduced 

and to destroy," &c.^ In the fourteenth to this dismal state, was forced to yields 

century, Boniface VIII., in a quarrel and cancel his marriage.' 

with Philip the Fair, king of France, The degree to which the popes some- 

" asserted that Jesus Christ had granted times carried their rage was truly 

a two-fold power to his church, the dreadful. John XXIII. not only excora- 

spiritual and temporal sword ; that he municated Ladislas, king of Bohemia, 

had subjected the whole human race to but published a crusade against himj 

the authority of the Roman pontiff, inviting all Christian princes to make 

and that whoever dared to disbelieve it war upon him, and seize his dominions, 

were to be deemed heretics, and stood His bull upon this occasion contained 

1 Fleury, XIII. p. 48. (P.) [Vidal, Tom. IV. 

p. 145.] 4 Mosheim, III. pp. 150-162. (P.) Cent. xiv. 

« Ibid. A. D. 1078. (P.) Pt li. Ch. ii. Sect. ii. Ui. 
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on order to all patriarchs, bishops, despotism were beheld with astonish- 
archbishops, and prelates, to publish ment, but with silent and pagsiveobedi- 
every Sunday and festival-day, by the ence, by all the temporal powers of 
sound of a bell, and with candles lighted, Europe. 

and then extinguished by throwing It was in the eleventh century that 
them upon the ground, that Kin^j^ La- the power of the popes Biay be said to 
dislas was " excommunicated, perjured, have been at its height. *' Then they 
a schismatic, a blasphemer, a heretic, received the pompous titles of masters 
a relapse, a favourer of heretics, a of the world, and .... universal fathers, 
traitor, and an enemy of the Pope and They presided also everywhere in the 
of the church." He also excommuni- councils by their legates." They 
cated all his adherents and favourers, decided " in all controversies .... con- 
till by a return to their duty they ceming reUgion, or church disci- 
should receive absolution; and ordered pline; and maintained the pretended 
that whosoever should undertake to rights of the church against usurpa- 
biiry Ladislas, or any of his partisans, tions of kings and princes." But this 
should be excommunicated, and not be was not done without opposition both 
absolved but by digging up the bod^ from the bishops, and nrom the tem- 
with their own hands, and carrying it poral powers. * 

out of the place of Christian burial; In order to preserve this amazing 
and that the places on which they power, it was necessary to keep the 
should lie should be profane for ever.^ clergy as dependent as possible upon 
So fully was this temporal power of themselves, and as little attached to 
the popes established, tnat they alone their temporal sovereigns. Grregory 
were thought to have the right of dis- YII. never forbade the clergy to take 
posing of kingdoms ; and they were as an oath of alle^giance to their respeo- 
regularly appued to for that purpose, tive sovereigns ; but this was done by 
as the temporal courts for titles of Urban II., who made an order for that 
nobility, &c. In 1179, Alexander III. purpose at the Council of Clermont. To 
** conferred the title of fciwgr, with the complete the temporal character of the 
ensigns of royalty, upon Alphonso, popes, I shall in the last place obeerve^ 
duke of Portugal, who, under the ponti- that it was common in the twelfUi cen- 
ficate of Lucius II., had rendered his tury to see them at the head of armies, 
province tributary to the Roman see." ^ The insolence with which the popes 
Innocent III. gave a king to the Ar^ have acted in the height of their power 
menians in Asia, and in 1204 he made is hardly credible. Gregory YII. 
Primislas, duke of Bohemia, king of obliged the emperor Henry lY., whom 
that country, and Peter 11. king of he had excommunicated, and who ap- 
Arragon. The title of king of Ireland plied for absolution, to wait tiiree days 
was also a grant of the Pope to our before he would admit him; though 
King Henry 11. ; and when the Por- both the emperor, the empress, and 
tuguese and the Spaniards were pursu- their child waited barefoot, in the 
ing their discoveries and conquests, the depth of winter. On the fourth d^he 
one to the East, and the other to the was admitted, and as a token of'^his 
West, the popes drew the line that was repentance, he resigned his crown into 
to regulate all their future claims to the hands of the Pope, and confessed 
dominion.^ These acts of universal himself unwortiiy of the empire, if 

ever he should oppose his will for the 

1 Histoire des Papes, IV. p. 151. (P.) 

2 Moslieim, II. p. 403. (P.) Cent. xii. Pt ii. inclusively : together with an indulgence, in fulL 
Ch. ii. Sect. xiii. for all those devout soula whose bodies should 

3 " King Ilejiry obtained, at the hand«» of the chance to be dropped in the luidertaking.'* 
Popo, (Martin V.) the perpetual donation to the llarris, Voyages, 1705, I. p. 8. 

crown of Portugal, of whritsoover should be dis- ■» Mosheim, 11. p. 259. (P.) Cent. xL Pt. fl» 
covered from Cax>e Bajadore to the East Indies, Ch. ii. Sect. ii. 
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fnture ; and lie was not absolved with- peace with the Yenetians, who threa- 
ont very mortifying conditions. * tened to break off from their corn- 

Adrian IV. insulted the emneror mnnion. 
Barbarossa, about the middle ot the The temporal power of the popes, as 
twelfth century, for holding him the I have observed before, was more ancient 
left stirrup instead of the right, and than the notion of their vnfallihility, 
at length the emperor was compelled This was not known in the times of 
to hold the other stirmp. The next Pepin or Charlemagne; and though 
Pope, Alexander HI., trod upon the councils were, not then deemed infal- 
neck of the same emperor, using at lible, the authority of the Pope was 
the same time this expression of the held to be subordinate to that. That 
psalmist, " Thou shalt tread upon the councils are infallible was not pre- 
lion and adder; the young lion and tended till the popes had been deemed 
the dragon shalt thou trample under to be so; the councils attributing to 
feet." Psa. xci. 13. themselves what they had taken from 

When Henry VI., the next emperor, the popes.* 
was crowned by Oelestine III., he With respect to spiritual power in 
kneeled before him as he sat in his general, Hie popes oeriv^ much ad- 
pontitical chair, and was obliged to vantage from the ideas of the Northern 
take the crown frx>m his feet ; and nations in their state of Paganism, 
when the Pope had kicked it off again, For they considered the bishop of Rome 
to show his power to depose him, the in the same H^ht in which they had 
cardinals were, at length, permitted to before done their arch'druid, and trans- 
crown the emperor once more. This was ferred to him that boundless reverence 
done to show that the imperial crown with which they had been used to re- 
depended entirely upon the Pope.* gard the other. Hence the force of the 
Our own country has not been less papal excommunications, which, as 
disgraced by papal insolence. One ci under the druids, deprived a person of 
the bravest of our haughty Norman all the common rights of humanity.'' 
princes, Henry II., could not satisfy However, besides the constant op- 
the Pope with respect to the murder position of the Greek church, the over- 
of the factious and turbulent prelate bearing author^jby of the see of Bome 
Thomas a Becket, (of which, however, was not always submitted to, even in 
he was not guilty,) till he walked bare- the West. It was particularly op- 
foot to his tomb, and was whipped by posed by the church of Milan, which 
the monks at Canterbury. Eong John m the former period had been a metro- 
was excommunicated, deposed, and politan church, with a jurisdiction in- 
made to receive his crown again, at dependent of that of Kome. In 848, 
the hands of the Pope's legate, and Angilbert, archbishop of Milan, separ- 
to acknowledge himself a vassal of the ated entirely from the Church of Bome, 
see of Rome. and continued so nearly two hundred 
In order to evade the tyranny of the years. At length, however, the popes 
popes, it was customary, when the times got the better of this, as of every other 
would bear it, not to dispute their opposition. 

power directly, but to prevent the ft is in the ninth century that we 
publication of their bulls. Thus when find the first seeds of the doctrine of 
Paul V. laid the state of Venice under the Pope's infallibility. Then, at least, 
an interdict, they banished tbose of the the popes began to talk in a higher 
clergy who complied with the order, strain than usual on this subject; 
and at length the popes were glad to 3 Mosbeim, iv. pp. 3i9, 320. (P.) Cent. xvi!. 
cet Henry IV. of France to make their Sect li. Pt. i. Ch f. ^t. xix 

o J A Basiiage, Uxitoxre, II. p. 597. \P.) 

1 Fleury, A.D. 1077. (P.) * Mosheim, II. p. 63. (P.) Cent. viiL PtIL 
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maintaining tbat they conld not be mony of the Scriptnres, on tHe f^ond 
judged by any person, and tbat tbeir above mentioned. Bernard andTbomas 
decrees, respecting manners, faitb, or Ac^^uinas gave tbis doctrine the great 
discipline, ought to be preferred even weight of their authority, and thqr 
to those of the councils themselves, if were followed by all the schoobnen.' 
possible.* The argument on which this Afterwards, however, several of the 
claim was rested was the declaration popes themselves, when they bad any 
of our Saviour to Peter, that be would particular point to gain, and when the 
give to him the keys of the kingdom decrees of former popes were quoted 
of heaven; and because be Hkewise said against them, made no difficulty of 
tbat he bad prayed for him, tbat his departing from this doctrine. Thus 
faith should not fail, it was concluded John XXII., in bis quarrel with the 
tbat all the successors of Peter at Fratricelli, who represented to him 
Borne would always maintain the right that three of bis predecessors had 
faith. Weak as tbis argument is, it been of tbeir opinion, answered, that 
was nnivers^y acquiesced in, in those " what had been ill-determined by one 
dark ages ; and the popes acted upon Pope and one council, might be cor- 
it as upon a maxim that could not be rected by another, better informed con- 
disputed. When the bisbop of Oon- ceming the truth." But, except in 
stantinople was deposed in 861, the these occasional deviations, the popes 
Pope who bad been written to on the asserted tbeir infallibility, and it was 
occasion, but not by way of appeal, generally acquiesced in ull the time of 
said in answer, " If they ought to be the great schism (1378) ; wben almost 
heard who sit in the chair of Moses, all the Christian world, seeing the 
how much more they who sit in the popes sacrifice everything to tbeir own 
chair of St. Petor!" and be main- ambition, dropped tbe higb opinioiL 
tained tbat no bishop of Constantinople which they had .before entertained of 
ought to be deposed without tbe con- them. Nor was it possible to put an 
sent of the Pope.* end to tbe schism, without setting up 

The authoritjr of tbe popes having a council above the popes, 

gained ground, in tbe manner that has During the time tbat tbe doctrine 

been described above, the opinion of of tbe Pope's infaUibility was gen- 

their infallibility began to appear un- ei-ally received, the popes frequently 

disguised and undisputed, about the spoke as if tbeir decrees bad been 

middle of the eleventh century; Leo dictated by immediate inspiration. 

IX. declaring that the councils, and all Thus Pope John YIII. sajs, that he 

the fathers, had considered the Church had found that such a thing was the 

of Rome as the sovereign mistress, to council of God, because that of a long 

which the judgment of all other time it had been revealed, by celes- 

churches belonged, and which could tial inspiration, to his predecessor 

be judged by none; and that all Nicholas.'* 

difficult questions ought to be decided Such firm hold had the notion of the 

by the successors of St. Peter, because infallibility of the popes on the minds 

that church had never erred from the of men, that some of the greatest men 

faith, and would not, to the end. This in the Christian world, and even since 

is the first Pope who held this language the Reformation, were not able to shake 

with such firmness. Gregory VII., it off. Father Paul, the great advocate 

who succeeded him, with more solem- of the state of Yenice against the usur- 

nity decreed in a council, that the pation of the popes, admitted that they 
Church of Rome never had erred, and 

never will err, according to the testi- * On "the opinion of those .... who lodge in- 
fallibility in the bishop of Borne," see Qoddeih 

' Basnage, II. p. 546. (P.) Mud. Apol. ISQO, \>p. 58-02. 
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ought to be obeyed in all matters of The popes made so artful a use of 
doctrine, and what related to the ad- the weakness of the French monarchy, 
ministration of the sacraments^ It is that a council held at Rheims, in 991, 
possible, however, that he might make in which the authority of the Pope had 
this concession by way of argument, been disputed, is called the last sighs of 
while he was disputing against their the UheHies of the Gallic Church, the 
power in things of a temporal nature, bishops of France after this allowing 
But this was not the case with the the popes a right to depose them. AU 
famous Fenelon, archbishop of 0am- the world, says M. de Marca, was 
bray, who, when his book was con- obliged to submit to this new opinion, 
demned by the Pope, ** declared pub- and France was at length forced to 
licly his entire acquiescence in the yield at the beginning of the third 
sentence." He even read it himself race of their kings. The popes laid all 
•* in the pulpit at Oambray," and ex- their bishops wno had assisted at this 
horted the people "to respect and obey" council under an interdict, and would 
it.^ not take it off till everything was re- 

Originally, as I have frequently ob- stored as before the council.* 
aeved, all bishops, and the popes them- But it was in the eleventh century 
selves, were chosen by the people. After- that the great dispute arose between 
wards the metropolitans interfered, and the popes and the emperors of Ger- 
then the princes reserved to themselves many, about the right of Investiture. 
the right of approbation, and thus all This consisted, originally, in the prince, 
abbots and bishops were chosen till the or chief, putting a clergyman into the 
time of Henry III. of Germany.^ But possession of any estate or fief, and was 
afterwards the popes claimed the right done by the delivery of a bough, or in 
of nomination to aul the greater livings ; such other manner as that in which lay- 
having made the first attempts of this men had been usually invested by the 
kind in France, where they took advan- same persons. But because, upon the 
tage of the weakness of that monarchy, death of any incumbent, the priests 
They then began to give out, that the used to deliver the ring and the crosier 
bishops of Rome were appointed by of the deceased bishop (by which the 
Jesus Christ to be the supreme legisla- election of a new bishop had been used 
tK)rs of the universal church, and that to be irrevocably confirmed) to some 
all other bishops derived their autho- person of their own choosing, before 
J:ity from them. Opposition was made t^e vacancy was notified to the prince, 
"kxt these claims, but it was ineffectual ; an order was given that those ensigns 
«ind from the time of Lewis the Meek, of spiritual power should be transmitted 
lEuropean princes in general suffered to the prince immediately upon the 
'themselves to be divested of all autho- death of any bishop, and then he deli- 
xity in religious matters. vered them to whom he pleased ; after 

To gain this point, many memorials, which the same ensigns were a^ain 
n^nd acts of former times, were forged solemnly delivered by the metropohtan 
in this age, and especially " the famous bishop. After much contention, and 
^Aecrctal epistles" said to have been much war and bloodshed upon the oc- 
"written by the primitive bishops of casion, it was compromised, by the 
IRome. They are generally fathered Pope's consenting that the emperor 
xipon "Isidore, bishop of Seville," who should invest by the delivery of a scep- 
iived in the sixth century.* tre, and not of a ring or crosier, which 

were ensi^s of a spiritual authority .• 
2 mSS, ivfp^393. \p\ Cent. xyii. Sect.ii. The principal actor in this great scene 

3Pt i. Ch. i Sect. li. See p. 222, mpra. 
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was Gregory YII., who, in a council at ceivedwitH the utmost indignation and 
the Lateran, decided that if any bishop reluctance." ' 

receiyed inyestiture from a layman, iLJiother part of the spiritual power 
both he and the layman should be ex- claimed by the popes is that of grant- 
communicated, ing dispensations to do what woidd 
In 1199 the popes pretended to haye otherwise be unlawful; and from merelj 
a right oyer all benences, and that all relaxing the seyerity of discipline, or 
translations from one see to another remitting the penances that had been 
were the especial priyilege of the see of enjoined for sin (which, in time, made 
Eome.* This right, howeyer, was not it to be imaged that they had the 
fully asserted before it was done by In- power of forgiying sin itself after the 
nocent III. in the thirteenth century, commission), thej easily passed to the 
who assumed to himself, as pope, the idea of their haying a power to forgive 
power of disposing^ of all offices in the it, and, which was the same thing, of 
church, whether higher or lower, and their making it to be no sin, before (he 
of creating bishops, abbots, and canons commission. 

at pleasure. And though the popes It was the wants and the ayarice of 
had formerly been strenuous adyocates the popes that first led them to grant 
for the free choice of bishops, against these mdulgences. The popes, when 
the encroachments of the emperors, this they were settled at Avignon, not being 
pope, and many of his successors, oyer- able to draw so much as they had used 
turned all those laws of election, re- to do from Italy, had recourse to new 
seryiuff to themselves the revenues of methods of getting wealth. They nob 
the richest benefices, conferring yacant only sold indulgences more frequently 
places upon their clients and creatures, than formerly, but disposed publi<^ 
and often deposing bishops who had of scandalous licences of all sorts, at 
been duly elected, and substituting an excessive price. John XXH. was 
others with a high hand in their room, particularly actiye in promoting this 
The bishops, however, opposed these abominable traffic. He enlarged the 
encroachments, but generally to little taxes and rules of the apostolical 
purpose. chamber, and made them more profifc* 

^ Lewis IX. of France " secured the able, though he was not the inyentor 
rights of the Gallican Church " in this of them. 

respect "by that famous edict, known. . . The height to which the popes, and 
bythenameofthePro^mafiCAS'anc^iow." their advocates, carried their preten- 
TtaB, howeyer, did not make the popes sions in this way is indeed astonishing, i 
renounce their pretensions, and their Innocent III., about 1198, decreed that ' 
legates acted with all the insolence and out of the plentitude of the papal 
tyranny of their masters iu the coun- power, the pope could " of right, m- 
tries into which they were sent; inso- pense beyond right;" and according to 
much that Alexander IV". made, "in other decrees the popes claimed the 
1256, a severe law against the avarice power of dispensing even against the 
and frauds of these corrupt ministers, apostles, and the apostolical canons* 
which, however, they easily evaded by Gi'atian, the famous canon lawyer, as- 
their friends and their credit at the serted that all men are to be judged hf 
court of Rome." At last Leo X. en- the Pope, but the Pope himself by no 
gaged Francis I. " to abrogate the Prog- man. And " Cardinal ZabcMr, speaJdng 
matic Sanction, , . . and to substitute of the popes, affirms that they might 
in its place another body of laws, more do all things that they will, eyen things 
advantageous to the papacy," called 
''the Concordat:" but this was "re- 

^HLofAiQlm, III. vp. 81, 32, 280, 290. (P-) 
' Htotoire des Papes, HI. p. 126. (P.") ft^^ I. CYi A. ^ftdt.N^!L 
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tmlawfxil, and so coiild do more than Another prerogative claimed and 
God himself." ^ long exercised by the pop^es, and yet 

There are too many instances in hie- inost clearly against all ancient custom, 
tory of the popes reducing these pre- was that of calling and presiding in all 
tensions into practice, by actually councils ; whereas originally, as I have 
granting dispensations to do things observed, it was the business of the 
morally evil, especizdly to release per- metropolitan of each district, and 
eons from the obligation of oaths. In afterwards they were called by the 
1042, Casimir, king of Poland, having temporal princes, first the emperor of 
retired to a monastery, deputies were Constantinople, and then other princes 
sent to the Pope, and he absolved him in their several states. In Germany 
from his vows, and permitted him to it had always been the custom for the 
resume thegovemment of his kingdom.* inetropolitans to preside in their coun- 
Celestine n. having required Henry, cils; but in the year 1047 the Pope 
king of England, to re-establish Dun- claimed a right of sending his legates 
btan in the archbishopric of York, and to preside in them,* And, in time, this 
he saying that he had swore he never claim, though the novelty of it was 
would do it as long as he lived, the easily proved^ came to be universally 
Pope answered, " I am Pope ; if you acquieuKJed in, and nothing but the 
will do what I require, I will absolve factions of th6 popes themselves could 
YOU of that oath." The king, however, ever have led the world to think or act 
declined it.' Henry II. of England, otherwise. But after the great schism 
having sworn to fulfil his father's will, in the popedom, in which there were a 
obtained an absolution from the Pope, long time two popes, and sometimes 
and thereupon deprived his brother of three, there was an absolute necessity 
his estates, and reduced him to a pen- of calling a council, and giving it a 
fiion. A t the Council of Constance, power of censuring, degrading, and 
JohnXXin. drew from many cardinals making popes. 

what he wanted to know of them, by A new power now being established 
releasing them from the oath of secrecy in the world, viz. that of the popes and 
which they had taken.* The popes the bishops, a power governed by 
have always granted dispensations to maidms unknown to the world before, 
marry within the prohibited degrees of a new system of laws was of course 
consanguinity. Martin V. is said to introduced by it. This obtained the 
have given leave to a man to marry his name of canon la/w, consisting origi- 
own sister. nally of the decrees of general councils 

Another power in spiritual matters, aJid synods, and then of the constitu- 
which has been claimed by the popes, tions of popes, and decisions made by 
is that of canonization, or the declaring the court of Home. In time these laws 
what persons should be deemed saints, were collected, and reduced to a system, 
and tne objects of worship. In the and became the object of study and 
Council at the Lateran, in 1179, under practice to a new set of lawyers, as the 
Alexander III., " canonization was jfeoman civil law had been before, 
ranked among the greater and more The first collection of ecclesiastical 
important causes, the cognizance of canons was published towards the end 
which belonged to the pontiff alone." *• of the fourth century, by Stephen of 
iHi8toryofPopery,i.p.io. (P.) "Quod omnia Epliesus, and it was received with 

p08sint,quicqiildliberet,etiamillicitsi,et sit plus universal applause. The Church of 

SSr^pS*' ^\f^^^^''l'^^'^'^^^^*''^'^^^' Homemade use of this collection till 
« pieury^(PO ' '^' ' that of Dionysius Exiguus appeared, 

» Histoire dee Papes, II. p. 609. (P.) in the sixth century. These canons 

4 Ibid. IV. p. 40. (P.) . •' 

« Mosheim, II. p. 403. (P.) Cent. zii. Ft. IL 
Ch. iL Sect 3dii. « 'S\SQX^« V^CV 
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hsA no sanctions of a temporal nature, In this countiy tlia bishops^ were 
and therefore the councils genendlj allowed to have a separate juris&ictioii, 
applied to the emperors who had according to the canon law, after the 
assembled them, to compel the obser- Norman oonqnest, and this continued 
vance of their decrees.^ till it was abridged under Henry VLLL* 

In the seventh century the collection Indeed the canon law has never been 
of canons by Isidore of Seville was directly abolished in England, and 
published, composed of the councils though a correction was proposed to 
neld in Greece, Africa, France, and be made of it, the scheme was never 
Spain, and also of the decretal letters carried into execution. But it was 
ot the popes, to the time of Zacharias, provided, in 1534, " that till such cor- 
who died in 752.' This being a dark rection of the canons was made, aU 
and ignorant age, all the letters of the those which were then received should 
popes for the first four centuries were remain in force, except such as were 
forged, and yet the forgery was for contrary to the laws and customs of 
many centuries undiscovered. These the realm, or were to the damage or 
decretal letters had no other object hurt of the king*s prerogative."' And 
than to extend the power of the popes, it is perhaps better that the canon law 
and the dignity of the bishops.^ The should remain subject to this restraint 
difficulty of judging bishops, Fleury than that any new system of the same 
says, was increased by these decretals ; land should be enacted without any 
the power of judgmg them being control. These remains, however, w 
thereby given to the popes, so that the canon law have been gradually 
appeals to Eome became very fre- gping into disuse, and the wbole prac- 
quent.* tice of the spiritual couHs, in which 

Gratian, who made a collection of it is continued, is now held in universal 

canons in the twelfth century, went abhorrence and contempt. 

beyond the forged decretals in two im- The pride and exterior marks of 

portant articles, viz. the authority of splendour assumed by the popes have 

the ix)pes, and the immunities of the sufficiently corresponded to the power 

clergy. For he maintained that the which they acquired ; and the flatteries 

popes are not bound by the canons, which thev have received from their 

and that the clergy cannot be tried by partizans have sometimes been in the 

the laity in any cases. The constitu- nighest degree abominable and bias- 

tions of the popes, after this compila- phemous. 

tion of Gratian, turned upon the While the imperial power continued, 

maxims contained in it ; and yet, as ^o mark of respect was paid to the 

the power of the popes increased, they popes that was not paid to other 

kicked away the scaffold by which they bishops, archbishops, or patriarchs. But 

had been assisted in climbing to this after they obtained sovereign power, 

height of power. For Father Simon - „. . . „ „. ^^ ,„, „^^ 

^AT-ixi-j 1^ r^ 1- * History of Popery, III. p. 70. (P.) "HJs 

says that the decrees of Gratian are composition [the canon law] thus mkde beyond 
not valued at Borne, nor the books of t^e seas, Austin, the monk, sUly wafts it oTcr 

dporptalq bn+. an far nq +liP-ir anif +>ipiY. (tl^ougli in itself a kind of contraband com- 
aecretaiS, DUL so lar as tney suit tneir niodity)into England, where it remained many 

purpose, the great prmciple of the years, but in a weak, rickety constitutionT^ 
court of Rome bein^, that the pope is ** ^^ weU suckled by several haughty prelatesL 
«v^ ^ «n 1-, t.- L • j^ J XT- *s Thomas Becket and otbers, it grew rampooi 

above all law, which was mdeed the and unruly. And though often the civil authS^ 
great object of Gratian.* gave it daisy-rooU to hinder its growth ; as tt» 

statutes of promsorSy of inortmain, of praiMUBaxt, 

&c., yet nothing could efFectu^y repress tiM 

» Anecdotes, pp. 105, 107. (P.) mmstei-, till our English fferctUe», King Henry 

I Ibid. p. 293. (P.) VIII., gave it a mortal wound." Sist. of Fopert, 

« Sueur, A. D. 83S. (P.) Ed. 1735, I. p. 377. 

* Seventh Discourse, p. 13. (P.) 7 Neal's Histoiy, I. p. 11. (P.) Toulmlii'aEd.L 

' Ou Church Bevenuos, p. 88. (P.) "p. 15. 
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tiiey obtained likewise the same titles, having sent to the church of St. John of 
and the same marks of reverence and the Lateran a crown of gold, with which 
respect, which had been claimed by he had been presented by Anastasius, 
other princes; and several of these the emperor of Constantinople, Pope 
oo^ht to have been appropriated to di- Hormisdas pnt it on his tiara. Affcer- 
vinity. The title of fiolinesa was often wards Boaiface VIII., in his quarrels 
given by one bishop to another, but it with Philip the Fair, to show that 
was appropriated to the bishop of things temporal ought to be subject to 
Rome about the year 1000.^ The cere- things spiritual, as a mark of this 
mony of the adoration of the Pope, double authority, used two crowns in- 
after his election, was borrowed from stead of one, and to them John XXII. 
Paganism.* This was always done to added a third, but with what particular 
the Eoman Pontifex Maximus, and it view is not said.* 
is done by the cardinals to the Pope, The style that has sometimes been 
seated upon the altar for that pui'pose. assumed by the popes, and made use of 
The customs of kissing the feet, and in addresses to some of them, without 
being carried on men's shoulders, were their declining it, is truly blasphemous, 
also borrowed from the Romans or Martin IV., 1621, " having excommu- 
the Northern nations. " Dioclesian or- nicated the people of Sicily, would not 
dained, by a public edict, that all sorts be persuaded to absolve them till, by 
of persons should prostrate themselves their ambassadors, prostrate on the 
before him, and hiss his feet;" and for earth," they entreated it, saying, " 
this purpose he had a **pantofle, or lamh of God, that takest away the sins 
slipper, enriched with gold, pearls, and of the world, gra/nt us thy peace,* '^ The 
precious stones." * It was Gregory mthers of the Council of the Lateran 
V II. who ordered in council that even said to Pope Leo X., " We respect your 
princes should kiss the feet of the Pope divine majesty; you are x the husband 
only.* But YaJentine is said to have of the church, the prince of the apos- 
been the first pope whose feet were ties, the prince and king of all the 
kissed after consecration by the car- universe." They entreated also that he 
dinals and other persons present, in would not let them lose the salvation, 
827. and the life, which he had given them. 

The popes, to show their superiority adding, " Thou art the pastor, and the 
to other sovereigns, have assumed a physician, thou art a God;" and de- 
triple crown. At first they wore only clared that he had all potoerin hewoen 
a bonnet, a little higher than usual, und in earth? The canonists often 
very much like the Phrygian mitres, gave the popes the title of Domi/rms 
which were used by the priests of Deus noster, which, indeed, had been 
Cybele; but Olovis, king of France, assumed by Domitian. "PaulY. ... 

caused his picture to be put in the first 
> Sueur, A. D. S66. (P.) page of divers books dedicated unto 

Stdgti-odeWhitiocke" 1706, ip.181. Yet, according Vtce-Deo ; ' and " Sixtus I V. sutterea 

to SirThomas Smith, a king or queen of England to be inscribed On a triumphal arch 

fa as profoxmdly worshipped a« a pope. "No man «^«^4.«j x^ x,:.^ «.««^ iaqa 

apeaketh to the prince, nor servethlit the table, erected tO him, anno 14j«4', 

.but ina^loralion ^d kneeling. AU persons of , ^,.^^^ ^^^ ^^^. ,,nMerari8 habenas, 

toe realme be bare-headed before him ; msomuch ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ., ^ .^^ ^,^^ ^,^ . ,.', 

that m the chamber of presence, where the cloath 

of Estate is set, no man dare walke, yea, though 

the prince be not there, no man dare tany there, « Histoire des Papes, III. p. 425. (P.) 

Imt bare-headed." The Commonwealth of England, « Hifct. of Popery, III. p. 441. (P.) "Agnus 

B. ii. Cb. iv.Jln. 1633, pp. 103, 104. See this passage De, qui toUis pcccata mundi, dona nobis pacem." 

applied to another subject, H. Repos. VI. p. 226. Hint. 1736, II. p. 66. 

» Hist, of Popery, lU. p. 840, Ac. (P.) Ed. 1736, ' Basnage, it. i&. 55«. V? .^ 

n. p. 17. *- » V / » 3 HiatoT^ oi to^n, \. ^.^V. V?:^ ^'^^^ 

^ Sueur, A D, TIL (P,) p. 61. 
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A circnin stance whicb shows tbe Howerer, time, and the diminntioii of 
spirit of the papacy in a particularly their power, has at lengtli done a 
strong light, is, that Gregory YII., the great deal towards it *, and as the 
most ambitions of all the popes, and bishops of Borne sink to the level o^ 
who contributed more than any other other bishops in the Christian church, 
to increase the power and pride of the they will j)robably acquire the yirtuefi 
popedom, was canonized, and a parti- of their primitive ancestors } but then 
cumr office, or form of prayer, was they will be no longer what we now 
composed to his honour. This was in- call j^ope^. 

troduced by Alexander YII., and was It may excite our gratitude for th^ 
read in the churches of Bome and other blessings of the Beformatic^^ to lo(^ 
parts of Europe; and whatever in his back upon the state oi^ this.GpuiKtry 
life ought to make his memoiy odious, while it was subject to the pa^ 
is recited in this office as an heroic power. The popes seem to have hetd 
action. It was also authorized by this country in a state of cheater 
Benedict XIII. But all Europe were dependence than any other in Europe^ 
offended at it.* To this the obligations that William 

There is no giving one character of the Conqueror and others of our prince^ 
a set of men so numerous and so were under to them, contributed not a 
various as the popes have been, but, in little. All the rights and privil^es <^ 
general, since they have become eove- the English clergy were, in mpti i^ 
reign princes, they have had all the the hands of the Pope, who taxed l£enf 
follies and vices of other sovereign at his pleasure, and who had the abso- 
princes, and have spent their revenues lute nomination to all the richest bene* 
in the same manner ; more especially fices in the countiy. These w^re in 
(as their power was short, and the general filled with foreigners, especially 
office not hereditary) in enriching their Italians, who never so much as saw 
families and dependents. At one their dioceses, or the country, but ha(} 
period they were, for many successions, their revenues remitted to them abroad; 
monsters of wickedness; using every by which means the country was 
art, and making no scruple even of drained of immense sums. The popes 
murder, to gain their ends. A man also disposed even of the reversions of 
more abandoned to vice, of the most the most lucrative places ; so that 
atrocious kinds, than Alexander YI. neither the king, nor any other person 
was perhaps never known; and Leo X., in England, had anythmg to dispose 
the great patron of learning, was ex- of in the church, 
ceedingly debauched, and probably an This was ill brooked by several of 
atheist.^ our Norman princes and lords; hut 

It must be acknowledged, however, no redress was found for this evil till 
that many of the popes have been the reign of that spirited prince 
men who would have adorned any Edward III., who passed an act called 
station in life ; being, in the worst the statute of provisors, by which all 
times, patterns of virtue, and actuated presentations to livings within the 
by the best intentions in the world, kingdom were taken £om the Pope^ 
But they never had power to reform and appointed to be in the king, as 
their own courts, or to accomplish the his subjects. But still the popes had 
other reformations they projected, considerable power, as in the trials d 

titles to advowsons, and appeals to 
1 Histofaro des Papes, II. p. 491, V. p. 6»7. {P.) the court of Bome. And though, by 

3 *'Baphxiel I7r6m, the famous painter, ... being ii ^ ««„«„4.i, ^c T>;«'Uo~l TT 4-l«r^vZ».^ 
taxedbvthethenPopeforlayingtoomuclicolour ^'^^ Seventh Ot Kichard U., the pOW* 
on the Incea of Peter and Paul, . . . replied, he did it of nomination to benefices without tuO 

i£^£!l'£Jf^**^^^'^^"*S®"^P^^''¥"'^^I?'A kiWa li<ieuae was taken from the 

K} gee what Buooesaora they had got on earth." *^"&^ ^«>v,i*.bs* .r;^**" u«ai.^ **««* ««« 
-^w4 qfI*opery, 1785, I p 9. popea, \Ai«^ «^»vkl ^^asa.^ NjORk KMSDfifit 
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of confirmation, of the translation of against the king or his crown, or who- 
bishops, and of excommnnication.^ ever brought them into England, or 
The interference of the papal power did receive or execute them, they were 
received another check in the reign of declared to be out of the king s pro- 
Bichard II. For, whereas, before that tection, and should forfeit their ^oods 
time the archbishops of Canterbury and chattels to the king, and should 
and York might, ** by virtue of bulls be attached by their bodies, if they 
from Home, assemble the clergy of may be found. 

their several provinces, at what time £^rom this time no convocation of 
and place they thought fit, without the clergy could be called without the 
leave obtained from the crown, and all king's writ, and they could consult on 
the canons and constitutions concluded .sn<£ matters only as he should think 
upon in those synods were binding proper to lay before them^ but stiU 
without any farther ratification from their canons were binding without the 
the king ; " an act passed in the six- king's assent, till the act of supremacy 
teenth year of this reign, " called jprcBr imder Henry VIII. This prince as- 
fnunire, by which it was enacted, that sumed the sole right to the nomination 
if any did purchase translations to and confirmation of bishops; and to 
benefices, processes, sentences of ex- the great mortification of the clergy, 
communication, bulls, or any other he also took to himself the first-fruits 
instruments, from the court of Eome, of all the benefices.' 

1 Neal's History, I. p. 2. (P.) « Ibid. II. pp. 2, 10, Ac. (P.) 17»8, p. 15. 



APPENDIX I. 

TO 

PARTS X. AND XL 

THE HISTORY OF COUNCILS. 

'To the preceding history of the clergy their decrees were universally received 
in general, and of the bishops and in the Christian church. It does not 
popes in particular, it may not be appear, however, that what they re- 
amiss to add a separate account of the solved on these occasions was directed 
councils or assemblies of the bishops by any immediate inspiration, for that 
and clergy, which make a preat figure would have superaeded all reasoning 
in the history of the Christian church, and debates upon the suWect, and 
These assumed a most undue authority, consequently all difference of opinion, 
and have been one of the principal Whereas they appear to have debated 
supports of the greatest corruptions among themselves, on some of these 
of Christian doctrme and discipline. occasions, with a considerable degree 
• We find in the book of Acts, that of warmth. And though they con- 
when matters of considerable conse- elude their advice to the Gentile Ohris- 
quence occurred, all the apostles, or as tians about the observance of the 
many of them as conveniently could, Jewish ceremonies, with saying that it 
assembled, to consult about it, and seemed good to tK& HQl-^i Qc\>.q^ w^ V^ 
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tw, they probably only meant, that enced by the love of truth. For they 
they were fully persuaded that the detei^mined just as the emperors, or 
regulations which they prescribed were the popes, who summoned them, were 
proper in themselves, and therefore pleased to direct. Accordingly, there 
agreeable to the mind and will of God; are, as might be expected, many in- 
being conscious to themselves that stances of the decrees of some councils 
they were under no improper bias. If beiuff contrary to those of others; 
they had been conscious of any par- whicn could not have been the case, if 
ticmar illumination at that time, they they had been all guided by the spirit 
would probably have mentioned it. of truth. 

Such, however, was the respect in Though Arianism was condemned 
which the apostles were held, that by the Council of Nice, it was estab- 
even their advices had the force of de- lished at the Council of Ariminnm, 
crees, and in general were implicitly which was as much a general council 
conformed to. as the other, and also in the Councils 

When the apostles were dead, it was of Seleucia and Sirmium. There is 
natural for the bishops of particular also a remarkable instance of the de- 
churches to assemble on similar occa- crees of councils, in which the popes 
sions ; and though they could not have themselves have presided, contradict- 
the authority of the apostles, that ing one another, as those of Chalcedon 
office becoming extinct with those who and Constantinople, in 654. For the 
were first appointed to it; yet, as former absolved and justified Theodorit 
there was no higher authority in the of Cyr, and Ibas oit' Edessa, and re- 
church, had they contented themselves ceived them into their body, as ortho- 
with merely giving advice, and con- dox bishops ; whereas, the Council of 
fined their decisions to matters of dis- Constantinople, which is styled the 
cipline, they would hardly have been fifth general council, and was approved 
disputed. But it has been pretended by the Poj)e, condemned them as damn- 
that general councils^ consisting of able heretics.* 

bishops assembled from all parts of The Council of Constantinople also 
the Christian world, succeed to all the decreed, that images were not to be 
power of the apostles, and have even endured in Christian churches, where- 
absolute authority in matters of faith, as the second Council of Nice not 
But an assembly of ever so many only allowed them to be erected, but 
bishops, being only an assembly of even to be worshipped. In later times, 
fallible men, can have no just claim to the Lateran Council of Julius II. was 
infallibility ; nor indeed was this a called for no other purpose but to re- 
thing that was pretended to in early scind the decrees of the Council of 
times. Our Lord did, indeed, promise, Pisa ; and whereas the Council of 
that when two or three of his disciples Basil had decreed, that a council of 
were gathered together in his name, bishops is above the popes, the Lateran 
he would be in the midst of them ; Council under Pope Leo, decreed that 
but this promise, whatever might be a pope, is above a council, 
meant by it, was not made to bishops JBesides, there never has been in fsust 
in particular, and might be claimed by any such thing as a general council, 
two or three individuals, as well as by Even the four first, which are the most 
two or three hundred. boasted of, had no bishops from several 

Besides, those general councils, the whole provinces in the Christian world. 

decrees of which have been urged as And the Council of Trent, the au- 

of the greatest authority, were in thority of which the Papists make so 

fact assemblies of factious men; in much account of, was perhaps the 

whose proceedings there was not even. 

the appearance of their being inftu- \ ^>3Hi>», k.\i.^^^ V?^ 
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least respectable of all the councils, tion of bishops, and appeals. For, 
The chief intention of the crowned councils became less frequent when 
heads, who promoted this council, was they could not be held without the 
to reform the abuses in the court of Pope's leave; and the interruption of 
Eome. But the Pope himself, by his provincial councils was a great wound, 
legates, presiding in it, pronounced says Fleury, to ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
the Protestants, who appealed to it, tion.* 

heretics before they were condemned The first who seems to have main- 
by that council, and none were allowed tained the infallibility of councils is 
to vote in it but such as had taken an Barlaam, who exhorts one of his friends 
oath to the Pope and the Church of ^ return to the communion of the 
Rome. There were hardly fifty bishops Church of Itome, because a council at 
present in it, none being sent from Lyons, being: lawfully assembled, and 
several countries. Some that were having condemned the errors of the 
there were only titular bishops, created Greeks, he must then be considered as 
by the Pope for that purpose ; and a heretic, cut off from the church, if 
some had Grecian titles, to make an ^^ did not submit to it. But Occam, 
appearance of the Greek church con- who lived at the same time, viz. in the 
senting to it. It is also well known fourteenth century, speaks of it as the 
that nothing was decided in the council opinion of some doctors only, while 
without the previous consent of the others say this infallibility was a 
court of Rome, and the decrees con- privilege of the college of cardinals, 
eluded with an express salvo of all the and others, of the Pope himself. It 
authority of the apostolical see. was a question, however, that did not 

In fact, the Papists themselves have begin to be agitated till that time, and 
found a variety of methods of evading it was then disputed very calmly. It 
the force of general counc^s, whenever was more openly debated during the 
it has been convenient for them so to differences between the popes and the 
do; as if their decisions depended upon councils; when the councils settinpr 
a matter of fact, concerning which themselves up above the popes, de- 
they were never pretended to be infal- termined that themselves, and not the 
liWe ; also, if their proceedings were popes, were appointed by God to judge 
not in all respects re^lar, and if their m the last resort concerning articles 
decrees were not umversally received, of faith. The Council of Constance 
as well as if they had not been ap- made no decision on this subject, but 
proved by the popes. If we may judge that of Basil did ; saying that it was 
concerning councils by the things that blasphemy to 4oubt that the Holy 
have been decreed in them, we shall Spirit dictated their resolutions, de- 
be far from being prejudiced in their crees and canons ; while the Pope and 
favour; their sanction having been his Council at Florence, declared the 
pleaded for things the most repugnant contrary, and it is not yet determined 
to reason and the plainest sense of which of these was a lawful council.* 
Scripture, as has been sufficiently The most eminent of the Catholic 
manifested in the course of this work, writers themselves have maintained 

Councils were most frequent in the different opinions on this subject, and 
times of the Christian emperors at have been much influenced lay the cir- 
Constantinople, and of the Christian cumstances in which they wrote. But 
piinces of Europe, from the fall of the this was most remarkably the case 
Roman empire till towards the end of with ^neas Sylvius, who had with 
the eighth century. But the publica- great boldness maintained the authority 
tion of the forged decretals of Isidore of the Council of Basil against Euge* 

at that period made a great change , ^^^u\^iTiSs«^>«t..,^A^. v?^ 

with respect to oonncils, the junsaic- iBasQa««,Biui<AT«,VL.^.vs»». v?^ 
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nias rV. ; bat being made Pope (by lieve, the opinion of any Protestant^ 
the name of Pius II.) " he published that an^ assembly of men is infallible, 
a solemn retractation of all that he But it is thought by some to be lawful 
had written" upon that subject; de- and convenient to call such an as- 
daring, " without shame or hesitation, sembly of divines, to determine what 
that as ^neas Sylvius he was a dam- should be the articles of faith in par- 
nable heretic, but as Pius II. he was ticular established churches, or such as 
an orthodox pontiff."^ At present the should have the countenance of par- 
opinion of the infallibility of the Pope ticular states. The synod of Dort, in 
being generally given up by the Catho- Holland, made decrees concerning ar- 
lics, they suppose the seat of infalli- tides of £aith, and proceeded in as 
bility (for it is on incontrovertible rij^orous a manner against those w1k> 
maxim with them that there must be did not conform to them, as any popish 
8uch a seat) to be in the councils.^ SZ'^^ ^^ council could have donei* 
The Protestants themselves had ori- The time is not yet come, though we 
ginally no dispute about the authority may hope that it is approaching, when 
of truly general councils. Luther ap- the absurdity of all interference of 
pealed to a general council regularly <powcrf civil or ecclesiastical, in matters 
assembled, and engaged to abide by its of religion, shall be generally itnder- 
decision.^ Calvin maintained in ex- stood and acknowledged, 
press terms, that the ^jersal church . ^ j^^ ftot«toat chu«h ai«o «>»M 

IS iniaiilDle, ana tnat Lroa must annul of evexy minister the following oath:~"I do 

his solemn promises if it be otherwise.* swear and protest, before God ukL this, holy 

A+ -^-mrs^^A. l«^».A«.4%« ;4- :« .^^4- T u« assembly, that! do receive, approve and embrace 

At present, however, it is noi^ I be- all the doctrines taught aSl decided by the 

Synod of Dort, as i>erfectly agreeing with tiie 

» Mosheim, III. p. 24(r. (P.) Cent. xv. Pt. ii. word of God and confessions of our churches. . I 

Ch. il. Sect. xvi. swear and promise to persevere in the profession 

3 [It is hardly necessary to point out the fact, of this doctrine during my whole life, and to 
so sad and yet so hopeful, that, since the meet- defend it with the utmost of my power ; uid, 
ing of the recent CEcumeuical Council of Rome that I will never, neither by preachiiYg, nor 
(1860-70), every faithful Catholic is bound to teaching in the schools, nor by writing, depart 
hold the very opposite opinion to that stated in from it. Oath prescribed 1^ a Natitnidi Synod 
the text.] of the reformed churdies in France, held at AUat, 

» Ibid. III. p. 821. (P.) Cent. xvf. Sect. i. 1620. Quick's Synod, pp. 38, 3». See "The Case 
Ch. ii. Sect. xiv. . of Mr Martin Tomkins," 1719, pp. 70L 71. IMt. 

4 Basnage, II. p. 499. (P.) Also, p. 213, tupra. 



APPENDIX II. 

TO 

PARTS X, AND XI. 

OF THE AUTHOEITY OF THE SECULAR POWEBS. OR THE 
CIVIL MAGISTRATE, IN MATTERS OF RELIGlOlf. 

We have seen tbe daring attempts to ber of bishops and otber ecclesiastical 

introduce an arbitrary anthority, so as persons. This nsnrpation led tbe way 

to decide concerning articles of faith, to another, not indeed so excessive in 

as well as concerning matters of disci- the extent to which it has been carried, 

pline, made first by the popes, who but mnch more absurd in its nature. 

were nothing more, originally, than The former usurpations were of the 

bishops of the single Church of Rome, clergy, who might be supposed to have 

and afterwards, by councils, or a num- studied, and therefore to have 1lnde^ 
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stood, the Cbristian system ; but the and by the grace of God we have de- 
latter is by mere la/ymen^ who oaniiot creed, that which, ought firmly to be 
be supposed to have giren much atteu- 1;)elieved." ' But though this great 
tion to the subject of religioQ, and prince says, We have decreed^ it is not 
conse(|uently must be very ill-preparedl pirpbable that he himself had so much 
to decide authoritatively/concerning its^ as a proper vote in the resolutions. If 
doctrines or rites. Of this nature is he. had, he would hardly have called 
the ecclesiastical authority which, upon himself an auditor^ or an arhitrdtort 
the Reformation, was transferred from though this seems to in^>l7 his having 
the popes to the secular powers of th^ more power than that oigiving a vote, 
different states of Europe^ and more Though it is not questioned that the 
especially that which wad assumed by empe^ifS generally carried their points 
the kings and parliaments of Eilgland. with the bishops, and got them to 

The Aoman emperors, when they make what decrees they pleased, it 
became Christians, did, indeed, inter- was by their interest with them, and 
fere in the business of religion ; but it influence over them, and not by a 
was either to confirm the election, of proper authority. And during the 
bishops, (which was soon perceived to prevalence of the papal power, the 
be of considerable importajxce to them state w^s so far from encroaching upon 
in civil matters,) or to convoke synods, the church, that ecclesiastics usurped 
or general assemblies; when, as they upon the seicular |)ower, so ^s isven to 
apprehended, the p^.ce of the state niake and depose kings, 
was in danger of being disturbed by . A series of facts, relating to the 
heresies and factions in the church, ^desiastical history of iSngland, will 
But though they sometimes signed the ajbujcuiantly confirm what t have here 
decrees of the sjrnods, it was never advanced concejming the usurpation of 
supposed that their vote was necessair ttie rights of Christ si\d of ^ God, by 
to the vahdity of them ; and though the ci^ magistracy of this kingdom, 
they regulated the revenues, and other . /When Henry vIIL shook off his 
things of an external nature respecting depe^d^ce upo^n th€) Pope, in 1531, 
the church, they never presumed to he was far from abolishiiig their 
pronounce either by their own single tfsurped and anti-christian power. -He 
authority, or that of the senate in con- only transferred it from the Pope to 
junction with them, what was truth or himsc^, claiming the title of sole and 
what was falsehood, what ceremonies supreme Mafi of the C^wrch of JEng' 
ought to be admitted, and what ought ZoncZ. The absurdity of acknowledging 
to be rejected, as has been done by the a layman as supreme head of an eccle- 
civil governors of Europe since the siastical body, was a thing so new and 
Reformation. strange, that the clergy would not ad- 

Constantine, who was himself presi- n^it it at ^rst without this clause, Ae 
dent, or moderator, in the Council . of /or as ii is , agreeahli to Hhe laws of 
Nice, speaking to the bishop^ on that Ohrist But a^r a year or two^ viz. 
occasion, said, as was mentioned be- in 153S, ths^ act of supremacy, as it 
fore, " Ye are bishops of things within was caiUedt passed the x>a];liameint, and 
the church, but I am^bishop as to ex- the convocation alpo^ without that 
temals." And long afterwards, when clause. 

the civil and ecclesiastical powers were By this celebrated act the whole 
much more intermixed, Cnarlemagne, power of reforming heresies and errors, 
in a letter to the churches of Spain, in doctrine and worship, was trans- 
says, concerning the council which he ferred from the Pope to the king, with- 
haid held at Frankfort, " I have taken out any regard to the rights of synods, 
place among the bishops, both as an 
auditor and arbitrator. . We have seen,. i Miiot^ mgL of Fraooo, p. cs. .(P.) 
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or councils of clergy; and without Mary, Queen Elizabeth, and Charles I.» 
giving any liberty to those who could all published instructions or injunc- 
not comply with the public standard, tions, concerning matters of faith. 
This act expresses that " the tiug, . . . without the consent of the clergy in 
his heirs and successors,... kings of this convocation assembled, and enforced 
realm, shall have full power and au- them upon the clergy, under the 
thority to visit, repress, redress, re- penalty of premunire. So jealous was 
form, order, correct, restrain and Queen Elizabeth of this branch of her 
amend, all errors, heresies, abuses, prerogative, that she would not suiflPer 
contempts and enormities whatsoever the parliament to pass any bill for the 
they be.*'* It was also ordered in this amendment or alteration of any of the 
reign, that " all appeals which before ceremonies of the church ; it being, as 
had been made to Itome," were " to be she said, an invasion of her preroga- 
made to his majesty's chancery, to be tive. By one clause in the act of uni- 
ended and determined as the manner formity the gueen was ** empowered, 
now is, by delegates."* with the advice of her commissioners 

This king, indeed, in his letter to or metropolitan, to ordain and publish 
the convocation at York, assured them farther ceremonies and rites ; . . . . and 
that he claimed nothing more by the had it not been for this clause of a 
supremacy than what Christian princes reserve of power to make what alt^^- 
in primitive times assumed to them- tions her majesty thought fit, she told 
selves in their own dominions. But archbishop Parker, that she would not 
the contrary of this may easily be de- have passed the act."* 
monstrated. For, by an act passed in It is not easy to reconcile these 
the thirty-first year of this reign, it claims of Henry YIII. and Queen 
was enacted, that whatsoever his ma- Elizabeth with that article of the 
jesty should enjoin in matters of re- Church of England (XX.) which 
Jigion, should be obeyed by all his asserts that the " Church hath . . . . au- 
subjects. Such language as this was thority in controversies of faith," if by 
never held by any of the Christian Church be meant the clergy. For the 
emperors. English clergy, as a body, were so far 

The words of Mr. Hooker, who is from having any hand in the business 
generally allowed to be one of the of reformation, that they opposed it 
ablest advocates of the Church of as far as ever lay in their power. Be- 
England, are very express to this pur- sides, if it be granted that this abso- 
pose. He says, " If the whole ecclesi- lute power is in the church, the Refor- 
astical state stand in need of being mation itself was unlawful, and all 
visited and reformed ; or when any that Henry YIII. and our other princes 
part of the church is infested with have done in this business is, by their 
errors, schisms, heresies, &c., what- own confession, unjustifiable, 
soever spiritual powers the legates had Afterthe actof supremacy, there could 
from the see of Rome, and exercised be no absolute necessity for our kings to 
in right of the Pope, for remedying of consult even the pai-liament upon this 
evils, without violating the laws of subject. Henry, however,generaJly chose 
God or nature ; as much, in every de- to do it, in order to give the stronger 
gree, have our laws fully granted to sanction to his own decisions. Thus 
the king for ever, whether he thinks the famous law of the eta articles, com- 
fit to do it by ecclesiastical synods, or monly called the bloody statute, and 
otherwise, according to law."' which was entitled An Act for dboUsh* 

Henry VIII., Edward VI., Queen ing Diversity of Opinions in certain 

, %r „ TTs ± T « ,»N ,»,«o „ Articles concerning the Christian BeU" 
I Neal'B History, I. p. 8. (P.) 1793. p. U. ^' > ^ t . ^^ \ 

'Ibid. p. 88. (% 1793, p. 124. giou, yfoa an act of parhament, paased 

*Jbid.p.86. (P») 1793, p. 122, ^ ThVQi.^.^^. ^.^ Vl^^V^Sft* 
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in the year 1538.^ In tliis act was a In the life of Mr. Whiston we have 
ratification of several of the most im- a remarkable instance of the very little 
portant doctrines or articles of popery, consequence which the Ghmxh of Eng- 
and it continued in force to the end of land, as it is generally understood, is 
this king's reign. In a very short time of in deciding religious controversies, 
five hundred persons were imprisoned For when a convocation had sat upon 
in consequence of it, among whom was his writings concerning the doctrine of 
the famous bishop Latimer. the Trinity, and pronounced thrjit to 
This king seems even to have claimed be heretical and dangerous, Queen 
an infallibility, equal to that which Anne interposed, and not choosing to 
had been arrogated by the popes, and ratify their sentence, all the proceed- 
to have acted m all respects as if he ings came to nothing. Thus, a;j was 
had the consciences and the faith -of observed on the occasion, the voice of 
all his people at his absolute disposal, a woman, which the apostle Paul does 
For in the thirty-second year of his not allow to be even heard in the 
reign, it was enacted " that all decrees church, had more weight than that of 
and ordinances, which shall be made all the churchyrven in a body.* Can 
and ordained by the archbishops, 
bishops, and doctors, and shall be pub- England. Of this princess, whose decision that 

li^hpd with tbfi Inna'fl advipp stkI onn. church seems to regard as final, the Protestantism 

lisnea Wltn Tine Jongs aavice ana con- is as equivocalas her personal virtue. According 

nrmation, by his letters patent, m and to her annalist amue^n, Elizabeth appeared during 

upon the matters of Christian faith, JJ® reign of Mary to «ail by a «md«-trmd He 

^ :\ ^ c ^ -J. j • 1.11 thus describes her policy : " Quimi tamen ilia, ut 

ana lawml rites and ceremonies, snail navigium ingmente tempestato, sese moderans, 

be, in every point thereof, believed, ad Romanse religionis normam sacra audiret, et 

obeyed, and performed, to .all intents SS^SSSi^S^'S'r^cJSSSit.^"^^?! 

and purposes, upon the pams therein mortis profiteretur." flwf. i. p. 21. 

comprised, provided nothing be of- , in her ^wt year (1558) Elizabeth pennitted 
j.^n ,^ . .1 -I ° i»x"L the epistles, gospels, and ten commandments 

darned contrary to the laws 01 the to be read to the people, in the EngUsh tongue, 

realm." ^ And afterwards, when the howbeit without any exposition : also the Lord's 

artirlpq nf tlip Chnrrh of ■Rno'lflTiil wPrA Grayer, the Apostles' Creed and the Litany, she 

arucjes 01 pne ^^nurcn 01 JliUgiaiia were suffered to be used in the vulgar tongue. But in 

nrst compiled, which was under Ed- all other things they were to use the Romish 

ward YI., in 1551, they were drawn up ntes and ceremonies, tiU a perfect form^reUgion 

v^ jxi_ J 'J should be concluded on by the authority of par- 

t>y Uranmer and others, and received Uament. in the meantime she performed the 

the sanction of the royal authority in obsequies of her sister Queen Mary, with solemn 

council only, without being brought to w^t^SterT ^'^P*'****'"^' ^ "^^ ^'^""^ ^' 

parhament or convocations, though in the second year of Elizabeth (1559) "wore 

the title expresses as much. » enacted and estabUshed . . . the Litimry, and 

X xT_ £ 1 V r\ -c^T 1- it- Administration of the Sacraments, which was 

in the nrst year 01 V^ueen Jbilizabeth i^ use imder Edward VI., some few things being 

the parhament alone established the changed, and a penalty inflicted upon the de- 

queen's snprema^ and the Common P-^^SS^^r'oi'^.iSf tf oS?u^„'sL?dJ^ 

Frayer, m spite of great opposition by and holidays, a mulct of twelve pence for every 

the bishops in the House of Lords ; and day's absence, being imposed upon those that 

.1 -.X* xu 'ii.* should absent themselves, and the same bestowed 

the convocation then sitting was so upon the poor." Thus was "the Protestant 

far from having any hand in those acts religion now established by authority of Parlia- 

of reformation, that the members of it ?T*'" ^^*? t^® ^^f?* °^* nine out of fourteen 

vi itxv/ix^iu/i-iwix, i«iM<« vAx^ uic^xuMvxo vx xu TjigiiQpg ftud two uoWes,) nor did the Queen 

presented to the parhament several "ever suffer the least innovation therein." Sec 

propositions in favour of the tenets of Camden's History, 1C75, Ed. 8, pp. 9, 17, 19, 27, 

ropery, directly contrary to the pro- I Burnet, speaking of "the censure that was 

CeedingS of parliament. ^ passed on Whiston's book," says, "all furtiier 

proceedings against him were stopped, since the 

' Neal's Hist. 1793, 1, p. 27. Queen did not confirm the step that we had 

2 Ibid. 1793, 1, pp. 33, 34. made," 4t would be unjust to Burnet's memory 

« Ibid. p. 60. (P.) 1793, p. 68. to omit what immediately follows :— " TMa ^^aa. 

< It was in the second j'ear of Elizabeth, that a not wntvcceiptaJcJVa \iO %Q\svft o\ xsa.> «:cv^\5^ ^ck^«>€«X- 

Protestant religion was settled for the CAitrcfc af in paarticviiaT. !-?»«» ^cjoa VrftftxciL^ ^MSRwea^NiKa. 
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these things be agreeable to the con- had not been restrained by Oliver 
stitntion of the gospel P Both the Cromwell, at the head of the Indepen- 
dergy and the qneen were interfering dents.' These bein^ the' smaller 
in a business in which they had no number, would certamly have been 
right to meddle ; and it is sometimes suppressed by any act of uHiformity ; 
pleasant to see one usurper checking and it is not improbable that, in con- 
the violence of another. sequence of bemg in this situation, 
It is remarkable that this clause in they might sooner than any other sect 
the articles, by which it is ordained in this country hit upon the true 
that the church, and not the Icing Christian principle of religious liberty, 
(who, however, is acknowledged to be which entirely excludes the civil magis- 
the supreme head of the cliurcn) should trate from interfering with it. At the 
have authority in controversies of Re'storation, the same church establish- 
faith, was not in the first articles com- ment, with the same powers in the 
piled by Cranmer, and which were king and in the parliament, was re- 
ibrty-two in number, but was intro- sumed; and everything reverted into 
duced into them when they were re- the same channel, or nearly the same, 
, vised and new-modelled, in the reign in which they had been in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. But nobody can of Queen Elizabeth, 
tell why or wherefore that clause came It is something remarkable, that 
to be inserted, it being manifestly in- this glaring impropriety, of merely 
consistent with other acts of the legis- civil magistrates deciding concerning 
lature, and with the conduct of our articles of Christian faith, which must 
princes according to those acts.* necessarily be undertaken by all civil 
To these remarks I shall add, that governors who presume to make any 
several of the most important acts of establishment of Christianity (that is, 
spiritual jurisdiction, relating to the of what they take to be Christianity) 
revenues and discipline of the Church in any country, should not strike more 
of England, are performed by laymen, than it generally does ; and that on 
For the chancellors, officials and surro- this ground only all civil establish* 
gates, who pass censures and excom- 
municate, frequently are, and by ex- 3 see p. 46, tujmt. The Protectorate com- 
press law always may be, laymen; and menced with the following provisions against 

the bishops, have no power to control ^..^^^^'Z.fp^Z.^''^ '^'^' 

the proceedmgS of the courts which go "XXXV. That the Christian religion, con- 

by tneir name tainod in the Scriptures, be held forQi and re- 

The House of Commons, which took ~Sr."**^ " *^' ^'*'™ ''"""'"'°° "' "^ 

up arms against Chai'les I., assumed "XXXVI. That to the publique profession 

+.hp Ramft anfhftri+v in Tni+fpra nf rA- held forth, none shall be compelled by penalties 

xne same autnority m matters Ot re- ^^ otherwise, but that endeavours be^Sed to 

Ilgion that haa been usurped by the win them by sound doctrine, and the example of 

preceding kings. And the Presbyte- a ^d conversation. *. , .^v . r,^ 

*•„ «^^T,-T. i. i.1. X.' a ^*XXXVII. That such as OTofess faith in God 

nans, ot which sect they Chieny con- by Jesus Christ (though differing in judgmenb 

sisted, would have enacted some per- from the doctrine, worship or mscipline puh- 

Rfipn+nnD- and fiaTKyniTinrv In wn if +1ipv ^^^^^7 ^^Id forth), shaU not be restrained from, 

secutmg ana sangumary laws, u xney ^^^ ^^ ^ protected in, the profession of tiie 

faith and exercise of their religion ; so that they 
abuse not this liberty, to the civU injuzy of 

that censure was passed; and I have ever thought others, and to the actual disturbance of the 

that the true interest of the Christian religion publique peace on their parts. Provided this 

was best consulted, when nice disputing about liberty be not extended io Popery or Prelacy, 

mysteries was laid aside and forgotten." Burnet, nor to such as, under tile profession of Christ, 

O. T. An. 1712, Fol. II. 603. See also Whiston's hold forth and practise licentiousness." Tke 

Hem. Ed. 2, pp. 156, 188, 169. Tovrgood'a letters, Oovernment of the Conimomeealth, Ac. "As it 

No. 1, 1779, p. 27. was publickly declared at Westminster, the 

» Neal's Hist. I. p. 60. (P.) 1793, p. 69 See 16th day of December, 1653.— Published by his 

An Historical and Critical Essay on the Thirty- Highness the Lord Protector'a special oommamd- 

ine Articles," by Anthony Collins, 1724, patnm. ment." M DC LIII. pp. 42, 48. 
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ments of Christianity slioTild not be religion and Sk jod^Uamentary God.^ 
exploded, since all Onristians proftss Such, however, m fact, is the estab- 
to acknowledge no Father besides God, lished religion of this conntry. It is 
and no Master besides Christ, and to snch a religion as the king, lords, and 
stand fast in the liberty with which he commons of this realm have thought 
has made^ us free. iJ there be any proper to make for themselves, and to 
meaning in this, it must be that no impose upon the people ; who certainly 
human authority should be permitted ought to ;judge for themselves, in & 
to make that necessary to Christian matter which so nearly concerns them 
communion which Christ has not made as individuals, and of which they are 
necessary, but left undetermined, and as competent judges as their superiors, 
consequently indifferent. There are in- Such an usurped authority as this 
stances, however, of this absurdity ou^ht to be opposed, especially when 
having been noticed in several periods it is considered that the power by 
of our history, besides that which I which this mode of religion is enforced, 
have mentioned, when the claim of is precisely the same with that of tibe 
Henry YIIL to be the supreme head popes; having been transferred from 
of the church was first started. them to our princes. 

When the act of Uniformity was ^ Exclusive of everything contained 
passed, in the beginning of the reiffu in the religion of the Church of Eng- 
of Elizabeth, in 1659, " Heath, arcn- land, it is chieflj the cmihority by 
bishop of York, made an elegant speech which it is enjoined that Dissenters 
against it ; " observing that it " ought object to in it. Things in thdr own 
to have had the consent of the clergy nature ever so indifferent, are no 
in convocation, before it passed into a longer so, when the authority by which 
law. * Not only the orthodox but even they are enforced is improper and 
the Arian emperors,' says he, * ordered boundless. It is upon the same just 
thatpointsof faith should be examined maxim that we always profess to act 
in councils ; and Gallio, by the light in things of a civil nature. A tax of 
of nature, knew that a civil judge a penny is what no man would value, 
ought not to meddle with matters of of itself; but it would be a justifiable 
religion.' But he was over-ruled, the cause of a civil war, if our kings only, 
act of supremacy, which passed the without the concurrence of parhament, 
house the very next day, having vested should presume to enforce that tax : 
this power in the crown."* because a tax that begins with a 

When that law was made, in the penny might end in a pound, or ex- 
reign of William and Mary, which tend to a man's whole property. In 
makes it blasphemy, punishable with like manner, a power that alters a 
confiscation of goods and imprison- single article of faith, or imposes one 
ment for life, if persisted in, to deny rite, might change the whole system. 
the doctrine of the Trinity, Lord It was, therefore, so far from being the 
Feversham, who had no objection to mark of a weah mind, that it was an 
the doctrine which was to hd guarded evidence of great, just, and enlarged 
by that law, expressed his dislike of views, in the Puritans, to resist, as 
the civil magistrate interfering to they did, the irh/posiUon of thiugs in 
guard it, in very strong terms. He their own nature indifferent. To have 
said that he acknowledge the houses submitted, would have been to ac- 

Of parliament might lay upon the 9 Seo this expression, assigned to the Earl of 
subject what taxes they pleased, and Peterborough [Butt's Priestley], Vol. II. p. xvii. 
miffht evpn makp a kincr- hwt hft did ^^^*- The Earl added, " that if the House were 

mignxi even maKe a Kmg , out ne aia f^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ j^^ ^^^j^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^_ 

not llKe ine idea 01 a parLiamenta/ry deavour to be chosen canZiwaT/ for he had rather 

1 oi. J » . T ^« ^ »T - -,..■„ • "^^ ^" *^® Conclave, than with their lordaldps, 

> Strype, Ann. R^. I. p. 73. Ap. No. 6. D'Ew s upon those terms." TindaVa Hut. IV. p. 647. in 

Journal, p. 29, In Neal's iSfMt, Ed. 1793, p. 130. Towgood's !«««•«, III. Sect, xiii. 
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knowledge anotber snpreme power in sdences of men, similar to that of the 

the church besides that of Cluist. Church of BomCi ou^ht to be a <2(3- 

This is the true and solid ground of a cLared Dissenter, ana separate from 

dissent from the Church of England, the established diurch, whatever ridi< 

It is declaring (and it is the only cule or persecution of any kind he 

proper and effectual mode of declar- may expose himself to on that account, 

ing) that we will acknowledge no Jvu,' If the primitive Christians, or the 

man cmthoHty in matters of religion ; first reformers from Popery, could 

but that we will judge for ourselves in have been contented with keeping 

a business which so nearly concerns their opinions to themselves, while 

us, and not suffer others to judge for they conformed to the religion of their 

us ; and that, in the worship of Grod, country, they might have avoided all 

and what respects our happiness in a the inconveniences to which the pubUc 

future world, we will only obey him profession of their principles exposed 

whose power extends to that world, them; and in this they would have 

that is, God, and not man, followed the example of aJl the heathen 

It is, moreover, evidently agreeable philosophers, whose maxim it was, to 
to the maxims of the gospel, that think with the wise cmd act with the 
every Christian make an open decUvra- vulgar, and who ridicule the Christians 
tion, both by his words and by his for not doing the same. For all the 
conduct, of what he believes concerning philosophers held the popular super- 
it. This is most expressly declared to stitions in the same contempt with the 
be obligatory upon us with respect to Christians themselves. But no tme 
Christianity in general. And lor the Christian or Protestant will venture to 
same reason, it ought to be extended sacrifice so much to his worldly ease 
to every important distinction in the and safety. And were not many of 
profession of Christianity, and espe- the present members of the Church of 
cially what relates to the seat of power, England either grossly ignorant of 
or authority in the church ot Christ, the nature of religion, inattentive to 
Our Lord hath said. Whosoever shall what belongs to it, or governed by the 
he asJia/med of me, and of my words, heathenish maxim above mentioned, 
of him shall the Son of Man he they would not dare to countenance 
asha/med, when he cometh in his own by their concurrence, what they may 
gloi'y, am,d the glory of his Father, easily know to be gross corruptions of 

Had Christianity been a system of Christianity, and especially an usurpa- 

speculative opinions only, and had not tion of the rights of God and of Chnst. 

required a conformity in our practice. There is another state in Europe, in 

and such as is visible to the world, which the prince assumes an eccle- 

every degree of persecution might be siastical power independent of the 

avoided. But this we know was not Pope. For the kings of Sicily pre- 

the case in the primitive times. All tend to be by birth legates a latere to 

true Christians then thought them- the holy see, and to have a i)ower of 

selves obliged not to make the least absolving, punishing, and excommuni- 

concealment of their opinions, what- eating aU persons, even cardinals them- 

ever they might suffer m consequence selves, who reside in their kingdom, 

of their profession. In like manner. They also preside in provincial councils, 

every Protestant ought to be a declared and act in all respects independently 

Protestant, and not deny his principles of the court of Rome. Their style is, 

by communicating with the idolatrous heatisimo et santisimo padre, and they 

Church of Rome. And for the very attribute to themselves in Sicily the 

same reason, every man who thinks same power that the popes have with 

that the Church of England usurps respect to the rest of the church. The 

an undue authority over the con- Sicdians claim this right from a bull 
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of Urban n., granted in 1097 to Roger, Hngs of Sicily exorcise that jurisdic- 

the JN'orman king of Sicily, and to his tion, and are in fact popes within their 

sticcessors. But the advocates for the own territories. On this account F. 

court of Rome say that this bull was Simon says there are three popes in 

forged, during the long time that the Christendom, viz. at Rome, in Sicily, 

island had no commumcation with the and in England ; the two last, however, 

holy see : for it continued ninety years deriving their power from the first, the 

nnder an interdict, beginning in 1282. kings of Sicily by voluntary conces- 

Hence, however, have arisen violent sion, and the kings of England by 

disputes between the kings of Sicily force.* 
and the popes. But to fliis day the 

> Simon on Cliuich Bevenues, pp. 116, 121. the English episcopal corporation so as to serve 

Mosheim, II. p. 231. {P.) Cent. xi. Ft. i. Cb. i. her arbitrary plan of governing. She obtained 

Sect. iii. an absolute supremacy ; her bishops acted under 

'* Henry's reformation altered the form of it ; she imposed articles, ceremonies, oaths, 

Fopezy, but did not remove i±ie grand principle penalties, &c." B. Robinson's ** Plan of Leo- 

of it, human authority in matters of religion ; tures on the Principles of Nonconformity," 1781* 

the act of supremacy lodged the same power in pp. 5, 6. 

the crown, that had been vested in the Pope. Camden having quoted the conciliatory letter 

In virtue of this power the king exercised eccle- from Pius IV. to EJlizabeth, dated 15 May, 1560; 

siastical legislation and jurisdiction, appointed adds : ** The report goeth, that the Poiw gave 

by commission articles of religious doctrine and his faith, ' that he would disannid. the sentence 

practice for the nation, and supported them by against her mother's marriage, as unjust, confirm 

penal sanctions. the English liturgy by his authorily, and grant 

"The reformers in the reign of Edward VI. the use of the sacraments to the English, imder 

retained the doctrine of royal supremacy ; they both kinds, so as she would join herself to tiie 

availed themselves of his minority and youth, Romish Church, and acknowledge the primacy 

put out two service-books, intended a third, and of the chair of Rome ; yea, and that certsdn 

might have put out a thousand on the same thousand crowns were promised to those that 

principles ; they sacrificed the rights of all the should procure the same.' Elizabeth, though 

nation to a fancied prerogative of a boy. little solicitous about the Prottttant faitib, was 

" Queen Elizabeth's reigning passion was love too fond of her suprmiacy to become a PapUL 

of despotism ; her means of attiaining it were full Her annalist adds, that she " still persisted, like 

of duplicity, treachery and cruelty : she made herself, semper eadem." See Camden, Hist. p. 47. 

religion an engine of government, and framed Also supra, p. 269, Note *, 



APPENDIX III. 

TO 

PARTS X. AND XI. 

OF THE AUTHOEITy OF TOADITION. AND OF THE 

&GEIPTURES, ETC. 

"We have seen the pretensions of the as carefully as we can, the channels by 
popes, of councils, and also of civil which these divine commnnications 
magistrates, to decide controversies of have been conveyed to us ; and these 
faith. It may not be improper, in the can be no other than oral tradition or 
conclusion of this subject, to consider writing ; and of these the latter is cer- 
two other authorities, viz. those of tra- tainly preferable, whenever it can be 
dition and of the Scriptures. As the had, provided we have sufficient evi- 
Jewi.sh and Christian religions are of dence that we have the genuine writings 
divine origin, it behoves us to examine, of the inspired prophets themselves* 

T 
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Bat in many eases, ev^i tradition ought find no solicient authoditj fiir them ki 
not to be skg^hted. alL 

Those Christians who were not con« Some of the ancient heretios are said; 
verted by the apostles themselves, and by Austin and others, to have availed 
who lived before the publication of any themselves of this source of credit; 
of the canonical books of the New Tes- la3ring great stress on oar Lord's say* 
tainent, could not have had any other in^ to ms disciples, that he had many 
foundation for their faith. We our- thmgs to say to them which ther were 
selves admit these books to be canoni- not able to bear at the time that he 
cal on no other foundation; and by was with them, and pretending- ihat 
calling them canonical, we mean no the apostles themselves, besides preadi- 
more than that they are the genuine ing to all persons indiscrimmatek, 
productions of those persons whose made a reserve of some things to oe 
names they bear, or of the times to taught more privately, and only to a 
which they are usually ascribed; and few. But there does not apipjear to 
therefore they are of themselves of no have been any sufficient foundation foe 
authority, but as the most indisp^utable that pretence ; all their teaching havinff 
evidence of what it was that Christ and been public, and nothing concealed 
the apostles did teach and practise as from any persons who were desirons d 
from God; and it cannot be made to being instructed. Much less was there 
appear that the same thing may not any reason to think that the particular 
be sufficiently proved by other means, thmgs which they wished to support 
We observe the first, and not the by this pretence were among the tnmgB 
seventh day of the week, as a day of revealed to those few. Slesides, our 
rest, contrary to the known custom of Lord himself seems to have precluded 
the Jews, which we believe to have every pretence of this kind, by telling 
been of divine appointment, upon no his apostles, that whatever tney had 
other authority than that of tradition ; heard of him in private, they &onld 
it being supposed to have been the proclaim in public Matt. x. 27. 
invariable custom of the church from The Church of Bome has adopted a 
the time of the apostles, and it being variety of customs, and founded manj 
impossible to account for the origin of claims, upon this authority of tradi- 
the present custom, and of its being tion. But in what was called the 
observed without the least variation in Catholic church, no recourse was had 
churches that difier in almost every- to tradition, before the second Council 
thing else, but upon that supposition, of Nice, in 787, in which the worship 
For we do not find in the New Testa- of images was established ; when many 
ment any express order of Christ, or of things had generally been assented to, 
the apostles, that such a change should and practised before that time, which 
be made.^ had no foundation in the Scriptures, or 

When, therefore, we speak of tradi- in the reason of things. This council, 
tion as an improper foundation for therefore, expressly anathematized all 
faith or practice, we must mean only those who did not receive ecclesiastical 
pretended, or ill-founded traditions ; traditions, written or unwritten. But 
such as were alleged by several of those the things which the members of thi» 
who were called heretics in very early council suleged as proper to be received 
times, or by the Church of Rome at on such authority are exceedingly fool- 
present. But, in this case, we object ish and absurd. ^ • 
to the opinions and practices, not The authority of the books of the 
merely because we find no trace of New Testament, supposing them to be 
them in the Scriptures, but because we genuine, is the very same with that of 



'See, on tlie 
PHeatleyl V6L II, 



* « , rTS !.» ^^^ WDOsVXea thfim.aelves. But m veiy 
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-have been' so gi'^t as it came to be in the case of Cornelius, and in the 
'afterwards. Thongh it was never altercation that Paul bad with him at 
'donbted that Panl was an inspired Antioch. 

r-apostle, and received the knowledp^e he On the former of these occasions, 

.had of the- gospel from iTesus Ohrist when the conduct of Peter was ar- 

himself, jet we find by his own writings, raigned, he vindicated himself, not by 

fihat there wete violent factions a^nst ii<sserting that what he did was bj the 

•him all his life, and that his opinions express direction from heaven,. (though 

. were by no means implicitly received, he was led to what he did by express 

'He himself is fax from insisting that revelations made both to hxmsel^and 

everything he asserted was to be re- also to Cornelius,^) but by a simple 

ceived without examination. On the narrative of facts, from which they 

.<^ntrary, the various argumente he might themselves judge, that what he 

-^produces in support of his assertions, had done was not without sufficient 

without alleging any other authority authority. And even when aJl the 

'^or them, shows that his conclusions apostles were met, to consider of what 

- were^irawn from the premises which he was to be done with respect to the sup- 

tslleged, and which he submitted to the posed obligation of the Grentile converts 

examine^tion of his readers. . He must, .to obseiVe the Jewish ceremonies, they 

'therefore, have supposed that they seem not to have had any immediate 

.woxdd think themselves at liberty to inspiration:. For they reasoned and 

.judge for themselves; and that, as he deliberated upon the subject; which 

.submitted his reasoning to their ex- seems to imply that there was f(Hr some 

.amination, they would decide for or time a diJ&erence of opinion among 

.against him, according as his argu- them, though they afterwards concur- 

.•ments should appear to them con- red in giving the advice that they did, 

elusive or inconclusive. and in which they concluded that they 

When tiiis apostle does not reason hadthe concurrence of the Holy Spirit. 

at all, but merely declares that he had But even this decreet as it is now 

his information from Christ, we receive generally called, which hadthe autho- 

4t on the credit of a man whom we rity, as we may say, of the whole 

/Suppose to have been neither imposed coUege of apostles, ao^s not seem to 

upon himself, nor to have, had any in- have been relished by all Christians ; 

.terest in imposing upon others ; and as we may infer from the enmity which 

likewise of his bSng a person whose the Jewish converts in general bore to 

authority in general was supported by Paul, and from the Nazarenes or Jewish 

•his power of w(»rking miracles. Of Christians, never making use of his 

,this Kind is the account which he gives writings. For tiiough they were not 

us of the resurrection of the dead, and written in a language which they under* 

the change that will pass upon the stood, it would not have been more diffi- 

Jiving subsequent to it; and also his cult to procure a translation of them, 

account of the institution of the Lord's than of the gospel of Matthew, which 

.supper, &C. was also probably written in <3lreek. 

Nor was this the ease of Paul only. Indeed, what is universally ae* 
who was peculiarly obnoxious to the knowled^l^ed to ha^e beem the state of 
J'ews, on account ofhis zeal in preaching the Jewish Christians could :not have 
.the gospel to the Gentiles. For Peter been true, if they had had the same 
•himself, who is called ihe apostle of tJie ideas that were aiterwards entertained, 
idrcv/mcieiony and was consider^ as of the constant inspiration of the apos« 
•the veiy chief of the ajpo9tle8, was not ties and evangelists. . A great part of 
jnore respected* whenever he said or them rejected the account of enr Lord's 
did anything that was thought to be miraculous conception, and though thej 
impToper. This appeared very clearly mcAfttx^Q^^*^<ft^ci«^^'^iiai^^»aN^ 
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Hebrew, they omitted the two first but they differ exceedingly in the order 
chapters, in which it is asserted ; not, of their narrative, and with respect to 
as lar as appears, qaestioning their incidents of little consequence ; and to 
being written by Matthew, but not contend for anything more than this 
thinking the contents of them suffi- is in effect to mjure their credibOitj. 
ciently well-founded ; and yet they did If the agreement among them hadbeoi 
not, on account of this difference of as exact as some pretend, it would have 
opinion, cease to communicate with one been natural for the enemies of Chm- 
another. Nor does Justin Martyr, who tianity to have said, that they must 
mentions their opinion long afterwards, have been written by combination, and 
pass any censure upon them on account therefore that the history has not the 
of it. He only says that ho cannot concurrent testimony oi independent 
think as they did; and what is more witnesses; and if the exactness con* 
remarkable, he does not mention the tended for cannot be proved, the autho> 
authority of Matthew and Luke, as rity of the whole must be given up. 
what was decisive against them. These loesides, what would have been the 
Jewish Christians would certainly have use of appointing twelve apostlecf, or 
treated the gospel of Luke in the same witnesses of the life and resurrection ol 
manner as they did that of Matthew, Christ, if their testimony was not 
if they had been acquainted with it, naturally sufficient to establish the 
and had thought proper to make use of credibilit^r of the facts ; and what would 
it at alL have signified even the original innnn^ 

When the Jewish church was first tion, unless all error in transcribing, 
formed, and indeed so late as the pub- and translating, &c., had be^i pr»- 
lication of the gospel, many of the vented, by the same miraculous inter- 
disciples would thmk themselves as position, m all |i;ges» and in all natiooB 
good judges of the history of Christ, afterwards P Having written more 
as the evangelists themselves. They largely on this subject in my Institutes 
did not want those books for their own of Natural and Revealed Beiigion,' and 
use, and would judge concerning the also in the Preface to my Harmony of 
contents of them, as they would con- the Gospels, to those works I beg leave 
ceming other books which implied an to refer any readers with respect to 
appeal to living witnesses. That the this subject. I would also refer them 
books were generally received, and not to what I have written under the signa- i 
immediately rejected by those to whom ture of PauUivus, in the Theoloaiedl 
they were addressed, is a ^roof that the Repository, in which I think I havo ' 
history which they contained is in the shown, that the apostle Paul often 
main authentic, but by no means proves reasons inconclusively, and, therefore^ 
that every minute circumstance in them that he wrote as any other person, of 
is true. Indeed, the evangelists, vary- his turn of mind and thinking, and in 
ing from one another in many parti- his situation, would have written, witih 
culars, (which may be seen in the Ob- out any particular inspiration. Facts^ 
servationa prefixed to my Harmony of such as I think I have there allege^ 
the Gospels,)^ proves that they wrote are stubborn things, and all hypotheses 
partly from their recollection, which must be accommodated to them, 
may be imperfect in things of little Not only the Nazarenes, but Chris* 
consequence, and partly from the best tians of other denominations also, r»> 
information which they could collect jected several of the books of our New 
from other persons. Testament, and without denying the 

Like other credible historians, all the authenticity of them, (for with this thej 
evangelists agree in the main things, are not, in general, charged,) but be- . 

^ ' Sect xL~xtL, alfo the Euayt in TbAoL % «ee \]BL\x\K« 'Ma«.\1«^\ VoL U. p^ U8-1M^ 
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canse they did not approve of their found to favour some superstitious 
contents. Thus the Gnostics in general opinions and practices, the rise of which 
made but little use of the canonical I have already traced^ and especially' 
books, and pleaded the authority of the. worship of saints. For at the 
traditioD, and the Elceamtea, in the Council of Laodicea, in 364, the Hebrew 
tune of the emperor Fhilip,^ are said canon was adopted. But in the third 
to have rejected all the epistles of Paul, Council of Carthage, in 397, the apo- 
tiiough the authenticity of them was cryphal books were admitted, as 
never questioned. canoDical and divine, and were there- 

When the apostles were dead, the fore allowed to be read in public, esp|e- 
authority of their writings would natu- ciallj Ecclesiasticus, Wisdom, Tobit, 
rally rise, and appeals would be made Judith, and the two books of Macca- 
to tnem when controversies arose in the bees. The Popes Innocent, Gelasius, 
church. And this natural and universal and Hormisdas confirmed the decrees 
deference to the opinion of the apostles of this council.^ 

produced, I doubt not, at length, the The church having afterwards adopt- 
cpinion of their infi^bility. Their ed the version of Jerome, which followed 
authority was also justly opposed to the the Hebrew canon, the apocryphal 
Biany idle traditions that were pre- books began to lose the authority 
tended to by some of the early heretics, which they had acc^uired; and it was 
and to the spurious gospels that were never fully re-estabhshedtiU the Conn- 
written after the four nad acquired cil of Florence, in 1442; and it was 
credit. Till that Ume there coald be then done principally to give credit to 
no inducement to write others ; and the doctrine of purgatory. It was for 
notwithstanding the reception that a similar reason that tne Council of 
some of the forged gospels met with in Trent made a decree to the same pur- 
certain places, they never operated to pose.' Also, though before the second 
tlie discredit of the four genuine ones Council of Nice uie Scriptures alone 
(and indeed they were onfy written as were considered as the standard of 
supplemental to them), it appears that faith, it was then decreed, for the first 
tiiey were easily distin^ruished from the time, that they who despised traditions 
genuine gospels, and did not retain any should be excommunicated.^ 
credit long. And what we are able to Notwithstanding the apparently 
collect of &em at this day is enough to little foundation which many of the 
satisfy us, that they were not rejected popish doctrines have in the Scriptures, 
-without sufficient reason. it was very late before any measures 

' The Jews, in forming their canon of were taken to prevent the common 
sacred books, seem in general to have people from tising them. Indeed, in 
made it a rule to comprise within their the dark ages, there was no occasion 
code aUbooks written Dy prophets; and for any sacn precaution, few persons, 
th^fore though they had other books, even among the great and tne best 
which thev valued, and might think educated, being able to read at all. 
very useful in the conduct of life, they The Sclavonians, who were converted 
never read them in their synagogues. ^ 

ThASA hnnlrfl wAr« aftArwari^n okWfiA ' Sueur, A. D. 397. Bamago, II. p. 460. (P.) 

xnese dooks were anerwaras cauea ■ Basnage, ii. pp. 463, 465. {P.f "Synodus 

fipOCTyphal, consisting of pieces of very . . . statuit et declarat, ut \BeQ i^sa vetua et 

different character, partly historical ▼"Ur^^ pditio . . . in pnbiicis lectionibus, du- 

j ^^-i 1 putatiombus, prsedicationibus, et ezi)ositionibu8 

ana partly moral. pro authentlca habeatur, et ut nemo illtim reif- 

These apocryphal books were not cere quovls praatextu audeat vel pnBSumat." 

xrach used by Christians, tiU they were q^^^ j^. 1545. ^.^^ jy,.^ ^an et Decret. p. 8. 

On Jerome's Vulgate, see Oeddcn's Rrosp^tus^ 
1 247. According to Epipbanius, "tbey re- 1786, pp. 44-51, aivd ^v3L«i\feX.Qvi*^Rvse^%, \Mc>i, 
ceired neither the writings ot the prophet* nor B24. 
mpoatJes." lardner, IX. p. 51Z, * Baanag^, 1\. ^. A&%. \^^ 
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to Christianity at the end of the ninth raised the dreadful tempest with wl 

centnry, petitioned to have the service the chorch was almost sunk, and thaik 

in their own langnage, and it was no person ought to be "permitted ifr 

granted to them. Pope John YIIL, to know more of them than is oontainedi 

whom the request was made, thanked in the mass. His successor profited;' 

God that the Sclayonian character by this advice, and put the Bible into: 

had been invented, because God would tne catalogue o£prokibUed hoohg^^ 

be praised in that language. He or- The carainal Cusa, in order to jui>. 

dared, however, that the gospels should tifj the condemnation of WickUffe, in: 

be read in Latin, but that afterwards the Oouncil of Oonstance, said that 

they should be interpreted to the peo- the Scriptures must be explained ae-: 

pie, that they might understand them, cording to the present docmne of ilie 

aswasdone, he says, in some churches.^ church; and tkat when the institu*. 

But afterwards, Wratislas, king of tions of the church change, the ezpli-; 

Bohemia, applying to Gregory Yll. cation of the Scripture should change' 

for leave to celebrate divine service in also ; and the Council of Trent haft- 

the same Sdavonian tongue, it was decided that traditions ought to bO' 

absolutely refused. For, said this pope, received with the same respect as the. 

after considering of it, ** it ap^ared Scriptures, because they have the same: 

that God chose that the Scripture authority.' . ' 

should be obscure in some places, lest So much were the Eoman Cathol]€» 

if it was clear to all the world, it chagrined at the advantage which Lo^ 

should be despised, and also lead neo- ther, and the other B>eformers, derived* 

pie into errors, beinff ill-understood by from the Scriptures, that» on soxnsi 

their i^orance." This, says Fleur^, occasions, they spoke of them with kk 

was tne beginning of such, prom- much indignation and disrespect, as isi 

bitions.^ . inconsistent with ihe belief of theb 

The practice of the Church of Borne authority, and of Christianity itself^ 

at present is very various. In Fortu- Frieras, master of the tocred palaoe^i 

gal, Spain, Italy* and in general in all writing against Luther, advances these; 

those countries in which the Inqui- two propositions, viz. that the Scrip- 

sition is established, the reading of the tures derive all their authority from 

Scriptures is forbidden. France was the church and the Fope, and tbat 

divioed on this subject, the Jansenists indulgences, being established by tbO' 

Allowing it, and the Jesuits refusing it. chm*ch and by the Fope, have a greato 

For the Council of Trent having der authority than the Scriptures. "Kcm 

clared the Vulgate version of the Bible do we know," say some of these wri- 

to be authentic, the Jesuits maintained ters, " that the books which bear IJift 

that this was meant to be a prohibition name of Moses are his, since we haie: 

of any other version' not the originals, and if we had thenv 

After the Council of Trent, this evil there is no person who knows tbe 

was much increased. For the bishops hand- writing of Moses P Besides^ hor 
assembled at Bologna, by order of do we know that all that Moses ha* 
Julius III. advised that the reading of said is true f Were the evangdists 

the Scriptures should be permitted as witnesses of all that they write P And 
little as possible, because the power pf if they were, might they not be do* 

the popes had alwavs been the great- fective in memory, or even impoM* 

estwhen they were least read; alleein^ upon usP Every man is capable oC- 

that it was the Scriptures which nad deceiving, and being deceived."* 

AU the popes, however, have nA 

' BasDAge, Ih pp. 470, 47L (P.) 

' iP.) 4 lUA. U. V. 475. (P.) BMfi(jpytbi».J^jM> 



* A, D. 1080. 
' Baanage, L 
sio/is. Bee &€dde», pp, 101-118. 



* Baanage, IL p. 468. (P.) On CalTioUc Ter- \ IXsiai. ip. 4&^. V?.^ ^ 
ffeddes, DP. 101-113. «l\>i4L.v.«>b,!ik«i. g^.^ 



BiarOMT OF THE MONADIC LIFE,. j^ 

ihown the same dread of the Scriptures, with the Catholics ; many of the errors 
For Sixtus V. caused an Italian trans- and abuses of Popery being discovered 
Jation of the Bible to bo published, in the earliest Christian writers, after 

^^^ir*^® zealous CathoHcs were the apostolical age. But at present all 
much offended at it. * Protestants seem to entertain a just 

So much were the minds of all men opinion of such authority, and to think 
oppressed with a reverence for anti- with Chillingworth, that ihe Bible 
quity, and the traditions of the church, alone is the religion of Protestants. 
at the time of the Eeformation, that We may, however, be very much em- 
the Protestants were not a little em- barrassed by entertaining even this 
barrassed by it in their controversy opinion in its greatest rigour, as I have 

shown in the introduction to this Ap- 
1 Histoire des Papes, Y. p. 80. (P.) pendix. 



PART XII. 

THE HISTOBY OF THE MONASTIC LIFE. 

THE INTBODXJOTION. tion and mortification of its corporeal 

incumbrance. This notion operating 

Besides those ministers of the Chris- with the indolent and melancholy turn 

tian church whose titles we meet with of many persons in the southern hot 

in the New Testament, but whose climates of Asia, and especially of 

powers and prerogatives have been pro- Egypt, led them to affect an austere 

oigiously increas^ from that time to solitary Ufe, as destitute as possible of 

the present, we find that, excepting everything that might pamper the 

the popes alone, no less conspicuous a body, or that is adapted to gratifv 
figure was made by other orders of those appetites and passions which 

men, of whom there is not so much as were supposed to have their seat in the 

the least mention in the books of Scrip- flesh. Hence arose the notion of the 

ture, or the writings of the apostolical greater purity and excellency of ceU-' 

age; I mean the monks, and religious bacjr, as well as a fondness for a retired' 

orders of a similar constitution, which and unsocial life, which has driven so 

have more or less of a religious cha- many persons in all ages, from the 

racter. ^ society of their brethren, to live either 

The set of opinions which laid the in absolute solitude, or with persons of 

foundation for the whole business of the same gloomy turn with themselves, 

monkery, came originally from the It is the same principle that made 

East, and had been adopted by some Essenes among the Jews, monks 

of the Greek philosophers, especially among Christians, dervishes among 

Plato, viz. that the soul of man is a Mahometans, and fia.kirs among Hin- 

spiritual substance, and that its powers doos. 

are clogged, and its virtues impeded. How apt Christians were to be struck 

by its connexion with the body. Hence with the example of the Heathens in 

tney inferred that the greatest perfec- this respect, we see in JerovM.^ -^hss 

idon of mind is attained by the extenna- " takea ii.Q>\kfc >i)aaX» * "^^"gjcKfij^s^ \sa^ 
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many observances iprliioli, to the xe- These notions and these Giromn- 
proach even of Christians, implied a stances concurring, pejrticalar texts of 
great strictness of manners and disci- Scrijiture were eainly found that 
pline. Juno/ says he, ' has her priest- seemed to countenance austerities m 
esses, devoted to one husband, vesta general, and ceMbacj in pacticular; as 
her perpetual virgins, and other idols that saving of our Saviour, Matt. six. 
their priests also, under vows of chas- 12 : " There are some .... which have 
^^I^ ^ . made themselves eunuchs for the kinff* 

The persecution of Christians by the dom of heaven's sake. He that is Me 
Heathen empevors, and consequently to receive it, let him receive it;" and 
the more imminent hazard that at- Paul's saying, 1 Cor. vii. 38: "He 
tended living in cities, especially with that giveth m marriage doeth well, 
the incumbrance of families, was but he that giveth not in marriage 
another circumstance that contributed doeth better." Both these passages, 
to drive many of the primitive Cbris- however, probably relate to the times 
tians into deserts and unfrequented of persecution, in which it is either 
places. The irruptions of the Northern absolutely necessary to abandon the 
nations into the Roman empire had an satisfaction of family relations and do- 
effect of the same kind, making all mestic society, or at least in which it 
cities less safe and comfortable. More- is most convenient to be free from 
over, when the great persecutions were every attachment of that kind ; that 
over, and consequently the boasted when inen were persecuted in one city, 
croum of martyrdom could not be ob- they might, with more ease, and less 
tained m a regular way, many persons distress of mind, flee to anoUier. 
inflicted upon themselves a Kind of But on every other occasion mar- 
voluntaiT martyrdom, in abandoning riage is spoken of in the most honour- 
the world and all the enjoyments of able terms in the Scriptures, and is, 
life. " Gregory Nazianzen, celebrating indeed, necessary for the propagation 
the absurd austerities and mortifica- of the human species. Besides, Paul 
tions of the monks of Naziansum, tells makes it a maxK of that man of sin, 
us that some of them, through an ex- or cmtichristian power, which was to 
cess of zeal, killed themselves, to be arise in the latter times, that it was to 
released from the wicked world." ^ It forbid to marry, as well as to make use 
IS possible, however, that they might of ** meats, which God hath created to 
not directly kill themselves, or intend be received with thanksgiving." 1 Tim. 
to do it, but only died in consequence iv. 3. In fact, these two circumstances 
of depriving themselves of the usual gwatly contribute to point out the 
comforts of life. It was these austeri- Church of Borne as the principal seat 
ties, joined with such imaginary reve- of that antichristian corruption, of 
lotions, and intimate communications which so much is said, ana against 
vrith heaven, as have usually accom- which we are so earnestly cautioned, 
panied them, that was the great recom- in the books of the New Testament, 
mendation of Montanism. The Mon- Besides, men's passions are far from 
tanists, TertuUian says, had the same being improved b^ the long con- 
rule of faith, but more fasting and tinuance of this miserable and soH- 
less marrying, than others.' tary state. Instead of approaching 

i Middieton'8 Letter, p. 238. (P.) "Quidnoa by thjs means, as they vainly pre- 

oportet facere, in quorum condemnationem tended, tO the life of angels, they 
habet, et Juno Univiras, et Vesta Virgines, et rather sink thcmSClveS to the condition 
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labour of others, and without adding and Ambrose into Italj. *' St. Martin, 
to the number or strength of the com- the celebrated bishop of Tours, erected 
mnnity, they certainly defeat the great the first monasteries in Gaul, and... 
purposes of their creation, as social his funeral is said to have been at- 
beings; and are not only a dead weight tended bj no less than two thousand 
upon the community, but, in many monks." But the Western monks never 
cases, a real evil and nuisance, in those attained the seventy of the Eastern.^ 
states in which they are established.^ The number of these monks in very 

early times was so great, as almost to 

exceed belief. Fleury says, that in 

— — *— . Egypt alone they were computed, at 

the end of the fourth century, to exceed 
seventy thousand.' With this iucreas- 
SECTION I. ing number many disorders were neces- 

sarily introduced amone them. At the 

OT THE HONASTIC IIPE, TILL THE FAIX ^^ '^f ^y^^ fourth CentUTV the monks 

OF THE WESTEBN EMPIKE. ^^^ observed to be very insolent and 

These is always something nncertain licentious ; and having power with the 
and fabulons in the antiquities of all P"?!*' ^ ^""^^ sometimes even 
societies, and it is so in those of the f'''?? cnmmals from the hands of 
monks. The monks themselves ac JT'^tice. as they were gomg to eiecu- 

knowledge the first of their order to **°'?- ^"^ .^^% *"»« "?' ^""^^ ^fP^ 
have beel one Pond, an Egyptian, trho 'f* °' pretended monks went strol ing 
in the seventh persecution, or about about, as hawkers and pedlars, selhng 
the year 260, ikred into a private bones and rehcs of martyrs, 
cave, where he is said to have Kved , The increase of monks was much 
many years, unseen by anv person, till fi»T°'»'*d bv the laws of Chnstian 
one ihthony found liim' jSst before ?"»<*"' '^^^'^ encouragement of the 
his death, put him into his grave, and V>V^,^ weU as by the strong recom- 
followed his example. mendation of the most distinguished 

This Anthony, Lding many others ^*«" °^ ^}^ irmw. " JuBtinian 
disposed to adopt the same mode of ?^.^t*??:5 that a son should not be 
lifefrednced them into some kind of disinherited for entermg into a state of 
order; and the regulations which he fonkerfagamst his fattier s wiU;» 

made for tiie moSts of Egypt wens f £ f"']?''. ''PP*'"'*'^/ *^** T^°«f 
soon introduced into Palest&e and «'«' courted a nun, and enticed her to 

%ria by his disciple Hih^non, into SRSL'ttiSSht too'^t. 

Bishop of Sebastia. " from the Eaat ^'^^''P "f ^""vf' ordered that monks 

this gloomy institution passed into the '^ '"«¥''» 7^°f rf ^ *^^^ 
■wT^cf . »» Tioo;! ««•««;«« 5+ ;«*^ n-«A«« consecration to Crod should be bamshed 
West; Basil carrying it mto Greece, ^^^ ^^ monasteries, and confined 

. " Esteemtog it to be evangeUcd pororty, to f ?"!»*« '^^]^l}^^ ^y *heir continual 
feed upon the labours of other men, in beggary tears tney mignt enace tlieir cnme, and 

and kUeness ; these are they who, dad in mean become worthy of COmmuniou before 

and vile habits,... prof ess themselves to wear ai,^-, ^:«,j rfn>A ««ma «No.*^.a r^'^A^-^.^Jl 

these emblems of poverty and contempt for the ^^^J ^^' ^^^ Same pope^ ordered 

sake of Christ and reU^on ; yet swelling in- that blshops and pnests who were 
'wardly with ambition, and giving to the cldefs 

of their orders the most arrogant titles....! will > Mosheim, I. pp. 306-308. (P.) Cent. iv. PL it 

not deny, but there are some pious and devout Ch. iii. Sect. xiii. xiv. 
men amopg them, but the generality of thom... » Eighth Discourse, p. 8. (P.) 
■ deform and deface religion." Agrippa de Incer- < Sueur, A. D. 399. (P.) 

titudine, Ac. 1530. "Vanity of Arts and Sd- « Jovtvtv'a BjBTCvax\5A,\N.^'^,'n,'i.%. V?^ ^^^ 

eaoet,*' Ch, IxiL OnIi<mkt,ftn, 1034, p. 186. 1805, \.U.^^.\i,\"^. 
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married, and had any commerce with laid themselveB under an absoliiis 
their wives, should be degraded from enjo^ement to live according to cer^' 
their office.' tain rules, we find ahove a nundred 

- The language in which the writers kinds of them, who assumed different 
of those times recommended a monldsh names, generally from their respective 
life was sometimes shocking and bias- founders. . But these divisions and 
phemous, especially that of Jerome, sub-divisions were the offspring of late 
who was the greatest advocate for it ages. 

in his time. Writing to Eustochium The most early distinction among 
the nun, he calls her his lady, because them was only tliat of those who lived 
she was the spouse of Christ; and he quite single andindependent, and those 
^reminds her mother, that she had the who lived in companies. The latter 
honour to be God*8 mother-in-law.^ were called Ccenooites in Greek, in 
' Many women were ambitious of dis- Latin Monks, (though that term origi- 
tinguisning themselves by some of the nally denoted an absolutely soHtary 
pecuUarities of the monkish life in life,) and sometimes Friars fVom ffO" 
these early times, devotin a themselves, tres, freres, brethren, on account of wieir 
as they imagined, to Grod, and living living together as brothers, in one 
in virginity, but at first without form- famify. These had a president called 
ing themselves into regular communi- abbot, or father, and tne place where 
ties. Jerome prevailed upon many they lived was called a monastery. 
women in Eome to embrace this kind On the other hand, those who lived 
of life; but they continued ia their single were often called eremites ot 
own houses, from which they even made hermits, and commonly frequented 
visits; and it appears by an epitaph caves and deserts. And some make a 
which he wrote for MarcsUa, that be- farther distinction of these into Anc^ 
fore her there was no woman of condi- chorites, whose manner of life was still 
tion in Bome who lived in this manner, more savage, living without tents or 
the common people of that city con- clothing, and only upon roots, or other 
sidering it as disreputable, on account spontaneous productions of the earth* 
of the novelty of the thing.' These In Egypt some were called Sarahaites, 
early nuns were only distinguished by These led a wandering life, and main- 
yearing a veil, that was given them tained themselves chiefly by selling 
by the bishop of the place. It was not relics, and very often by various kinds 
till the year 567 that Queen Radigonda of fraud.* 

founded the first monastery for women. In early times it was not uncommon 
in France, which was connrmed by the for persons to pass from one of th^ 
Oouncil of Tours.* modes of life to the other ; and in lat^ 

• No perfect uniformity can be expected ages it was found to be very advanta- 
in the customs and modes of living geous to the revenues of the society, 
among men, and least of all, men for the monks to become hermits for a 
^hose imaginations were so eccentric time, retiring from the monastery wit( 
as those of the monks. Accordingly the leave of the abbot. These being 
we find almost endless distinctions much revered by the people, often got 
among them, some choosing to live in rich by their alms, and tnen deposited 
one manner, and some m another, their treasures in their monasteries.* 
And in later times when they formed Persons who live in Protestant conn- 
themselves into regular societies, and tries, or indeed in Eoman OathoHc 

countries at present, can form no idea 
» Sueur, A. D. 385. (P.) ^^ ^^® ^g^ respcct and reverence with 

« Jd JBustochium, Ep. xxii. Op. I. pp. 140, 

344. (f.) 5 KoBhfiim, I. p. 800. (P.) Cent. iv. Pt. It 

» Sueur, A. D. 382. (P.) C\i. m. ^ft<A , x^ . 

^ Ibid. A. D. 667. (J\) *^lmattouC\i'oacOtt.'Bje^«naa%,^^^ VJfiv ^ 
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.'idii<^ monks were treated in early eatablifihiiiffiata» I proceed, in laxuidhr 
times. Thej were xmiYersallj con- ing out into the dark ages, to point oat 
Bidered as being of a higher rank and the steps by which these monks ^at* 
Arder than the rest of mankind^ and tained that amazang ^wer and iufior 
even superior to . the priests ; and ence which they acquired in the later 
wherever they, went, or could be found, ages, 9iid to note other remarkable 
the people crowded to. them, loading facts in their history» showing both i^^ 
«them with aJms, and begging an inte- ^ood and the evil that arose from iJbeir 
rest in their prayers. In this light, mstitution. 

however, they were regarded in gene^ The primitive monks, courting soli- 
ral. ' For some persons may be found tnde, were equally abstracted from tiie 
who thought sensibly in every age, and affairs of the world and those of ih» 
consequently looked with contempt church ; and yet, by d^rees, a very 
npon this spurious kind of religion, joonsiderable part of the business in 
and affectation of eztracordinary sane- both departments came to be done by 
aty. them. The principal circumstance that 

' In the fourth century, when all Ohris- favoured their advancement, and made 
iian countries swarmed with monks, their introduction into public life in a 
we £nd one who, though he chose that manner necessary, was the great igno- 
mode of Hfe, was sensible of the super- ranee of the seculaa' clergy. For by 
stitious notions that were very preva- this term the common clergy begaix to 
lent with respect to it, and strenuously be distinguished, on account of their 
remonstrated against them. This was living more after the manner of ^ie 
Jovinian, who, towards the conclusion world ; while the monks, on account of 
of that century, taught, firot at Eome, their living according to an exact ruie, 
and afterwards at Milan, that all who gotthenanieof rep|i4W«,andr6%i<>u9. 
Hved according to the goi^, have an The monks spending a ^at part of 
«qual title to the rewards of heaven; their time in eontemplation,many of 
and, consequently, that they who them were induced to give some, attenr 
passed their days in unsocial ceHbacj, tion to letters, and soon attained a 
and severe mortifications, were in no manifest emperiorityover the clergy in 
lespect more acceptable in the sight of that respect; and the Christian Church 
God than those who lived virtuously in was never without great occasion for 
ihe state of marriage. But idiese sen- learned men. 

srble (pinions were condemned, first by Seveoralheiesies, in particular, spring^^ 
the Church of Eome, and afterwards ii^gnp in the church, and some leamS 
by Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, in a anohli very ably opposing them, it was 
council held in the year 390. . The em- found convenient to draw them £tom 
pexor Honorius seconded the proceed- Aheir solitude, and. to settle theim in 
mgs of the council, and banished the- suburbs of cities, and sometimes 
Jovinian as a heretic. The fhmous in the: cities themselves, that they 
Jerome, also, wrote in a very abusive might be useful to the people. In 
manner against the treatise of Jovinian, consetjuence . of this, manv of them, 
in which he maintained the above men" applymgi.to. study, got into holy orders, 
tioned-opinions. This was much complained of for some 

• • . • tune; but being found useful to the 

bishops themselves, both in spiritual 
v.. SECTION IL .. and temporal affaire, those bishops who 

.THE HistOBT OP THE MONKS AFTEE i!s± ^fi^® ^^^ ^of a numerous clergy, and 

- PALX OP THE WESTERN EMPIRE. ^^ ^^ "^^ ^ <^ ,?^ *^^ 

scnemes,gave them considerable oflices; 
HAYING given the preceding account of not imagining that th.e^nt^t^^&iKiss^^fi&s^ 
the ongin and nature of the monkiBh mgaa^\)0ixaftTi.'NR^<:i'^^s^^^Siy8sc««S^ 
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sapplant them in their dignities and ecclesiastical power was completed, and 

rerenues.' made equal to that of the other clergy. 

Originally the monks, beia^ subject by Boniface lY, in 606. The^ covld 

to the bishops, conld do nothmg with- tnen preach, baptize, hear confessions, 

ont tiieir consent. They comd not absolve, and do everything that any 

even choose their own ablSot. Bat the priest could do. Upon this the monks 

election of an abbot being sometimes began to be, in a ^^reat measure, in* 

appointed by their i/nstitutions to be dependent of the bishops, refusing to 

mfuie by the monks of the community, submit to their orders, on the j>reteiioe 

they first obtained from the bishops that they were contrary to their roles 

the power of choosing their abbot, of discipline, and always appealing to 

according to the tenor of their consti- the popes, who were sure to decide in 

tutions. Afterwards they sometimes their favour. 

got from the bishops exemptions from The monks, besides theology, studied 

episcopal juris^ction. But when the likewise the canon and civil laws, and 

popes got the power of granting such also medicine ; studies which they 

exemptions, thev commonly gave, or began through charity, but which they 

eold, to the monks as many ofthem as continued for interest. They were 

they pleased, so that their power grew therefore forbidden by Innocent II., in 

witn that of the popes.' 1131, to study either civil law or medi- 

In the seventh century, pope Za- cine. But in the beginning of the 

charias granted to the monastery of following century they were allowed to 

Mount Cassin an exemption Arom all be advocates for the regulars. Theae 

episcopal jurisdiction, so that it was things, says Fleury, brought them too 

subject to the Pope only. Similar ex- much into the world.^ 
emptions had been obtained in the The clergy were soon aware of the 

preceding century, but they were ver^ encroachments of the monks, both upon 

rare. In time they came to be urn- their spiritual power and upon their 

yersal, and were even extended to the revenues. But the tide of popularity 

chapters of regular cathedrals. In re- was so strongly in their fisivour, that 

turn for those privileges, the monks all attempts to withstand it were in 

were distinguished by a boundless de- vain. At the Council of Ohalcedon it 

Totion to the see of Borne. These was ordered that the monks should be 

abuses were checked, but not effec- wholly under the jurisdiction of the 

tually, by the CouncUs of Constance bishops, and meddle with no a&irs, 

and Trent.' civil or ecclesiastical, without their per- 

The first introduction of monks into mission. But this, and all other regu- 
holj^ orders, was by the permission lations for the same purpose, avaued 
which they obtained to have priests of nothing, both the popes and rich laity 
their own body, for the purpose of favouring the monks. When Gre- 
officiating in their monasteries, to which gory YII. made a law to compel lay- 
there could be no ^reat objection ; it men to restore whatever had been m 
being for the convemence of the secular the possession of the church, such res- 
priests themselves, as well as of the titutions were generally made either 
monastery ; and especially as, with re- to the cathedral churches, where the 
spect to qualification for the office, they clergy conformed to a regular monastic 
were superior to the priests themselves, life, or to the monasteries, and seldom 
T^e first privilege they obtained of this to those parish churches to which the 
kind was from Boniface III. ; but their estates had originally belonged.* 

In later times the endowments of 

1 Simon on Church Beyenues, p. 35. (P.) 

9 Ibid. p. 65. (P.) 4 Eighth Discourao, p. 17. (P.) 

^AneedoUM, pp, 29%, 808. (P.) * ftvnxououGtoxtOa.»«^w»M»,\». 87, (P.) 
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monasteries were equal, if not superior, The monks, and especially the men- 
to those of the churches ; and the in- dicant orders, assumed so much, and 
fluence of the monks with the popes got so much power, both spiritual and 
and the temporal princes being gene- temporal, into their hands, some time 
rally superior to that of the clergy, they before the Reformation, that all the 
used, in many places, to claim the bishops, clergy, and universities in 
tithes and other church dues. When Eurojge, were engaged in a violent 
churches depended upon monasteries, opposition to them. And it was in 
they appointed monks to officiate in this quarrel that the famous Wickliffe 
them, and appropriated the tithes to first distinguished himself, in 1360 ; 
the use of the monastery. Also bishops and from fiience he proceeded to at* 
were often gained by the monks to tack the pontifical power itself, 
suffer them to put vicars or curates Before the sixth century there was 
into churches, which they pretended no distinction of orders among monks^ 
to depend upon monstenes ; ' and in but a monk in one place was received 
other respects, also, they encroached as a monk in an}^ other. But after- 
upon the righte of the clergy. wards they subdivided themselves into 

The monks having taken advantage societies, altogether distinct from one 
of the ignorance of the secular priests, another; and so far were they from 
and having got the government of considering all monks as friends and 
many churches committed to them, it brothers, tiiat they often entertained 
was not easy to turn them out and re- the most violent enmity against each 
establish the secular clergy in their other; especiallv those wno formed 
places; and on this account there themselves on tne same general plan, 
happened the greatest contests be- and afterwards divided from them on 
tween the canons and the monks, es- some trifling difference in customs or 
pecially in England, where the monks habits. 

had deprived the canons of their canon- This distinction of orders began with 
ships, and even obliged the secular Benedict of Nursia, who in 529 insti- 
priests to turn monks, if they would tuted a new order of monks, which 
enjoy their benefices. AU the arch- presently made most rapid progress 
bishops of Canterbury had been monks m the West ; beinc particularly fa- 
from the time of that Austin whom youred by the Church of Rome, to the 
Gregory sent into England, to the interest of which it was greatly de* 
reign of Henry I. But, at length, voted. In the ninth century this 
all the bishops in England declared, order had swallowed up all the other 
that they would have no monk for denominations of monks.* 
primate; and by degrees they began Notwithstanding the extreme pro- 
to take the government of the church fligacy of the manners of many of 
into their own hands.' these monks, their number and repn- 

In the ninth century many monks tation would hardly be credible, but 
were taken from the monasteries, and that the most authentic history bears 
even placed at the head of armies ; testimony to it. What the number of 
and monks and abbots frequently dis- them was in Egypt, at a very early 
charged the functions of ambassadors period, has been mentioned already, 
and ministers of state. For, upon the Presently afterwards, viz. in the fifth 
very same account that the clergv in century, the monks are said to have 
general were better qualified for these been so numerous, that large armies 
offices than laymen, viz. in point of might have been raised out of them, 
learning and address, the regular clergy without any sensible diminution of 
had the advantage of the secular. their body. And yet this was not 

1 Simon on Church Revenues, p. 67. (P.) > Mosheim, I. np. 446-4ia« \P.\ Cmtd^r<v. 

8 Ibid. p. 74. (P.) Pt.U.CKVU^*^.^,-'^^ 
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to be compared to their numbers in to find complaints of tbe want of good 
later ages ; and abnost every century discipline among them. Accordingly, 
produced new species of them, and no in the the ninth centuir^ the morals of 
as;e abounded more with them than the monks were so bad, that some re- 
that which immediately preceded the formation was absolutely necessary; 
Reformation.^ and this was attempted by Benedict 

In the seventh century the heads of abbot of Anicme^ at the instance of 
rich families were fond of devoting their Lewis the Meek. He first reformed 
children to this mode of life ; and those the monasteries of AquiUm^e, and then 
who had lived profligate lives generally those of all France, reducing " aJl tbe 
made this their last refuge, and then monks, without exception, to the rok 
left their estates to the monasteries, of thefiunousBenedict^abbotofMoiuit 
This was deemed sufficient to cancel Gassin." This discipline continued in 
all sorts of crimes, and therefore the force a certain time, but the effiact of it 
embracing of this way of life was was extinct in less than a centoiy. 
sometimes termed a second ha/ptUm. The same emperor also. favoured ''tioe 

In the eighth and ninth centuries, order of Canons," and '* distributed 
counts, dukes, and even kings, aban- them through all the provinces of lus 
doned their honours, and shut them- empire." He "instituted also ^an order 
selves up in monasteries, under the of Oanond««e«, which," -MosheimsayB^ 
notion of devoting themselves entirely " was the first female convent known 
to Gt>d. Several examples of this fana- in the Christian world." ^ 
tical extravagance were exhibited in In the tenth century the monkish 
Italy, France, Germany, Spain, and discipline, which had lleen greatly de- 
England. And others, repenting that cayed, was aaain revived in some 
they had not done this in time, put on measure by the authority of Odo* 
the monastic habit on the approach of bishop of Clugny, whose rules were 
death, and chose to be buried in it, adopted by all the western kingdoms 
that the^ mi^ht be considered as in Christendom. Thus we find sue* 
of the fratermty, and consequently cessive periods of reformation in the 
have the benefit of the prayers of that discipline of monasteries. But no 
order. sooner were the new and more austere 

This most abject superstition con- Mnds of monks established, and got 
tinned to the fifteenth century. For rich, than they became as cUssolute as 
even then we find " many made it an their predecessors, which called for 
essential part of their last wills, that another revolution in their afisdrs; and 
their carcases, after death, should be these successive periods of rigour and 
wrapped in old ragged Dominican or of dissoluteness continued quite down 
Franciscan habits, and interred among to the Eeformation. 
the Mendicants.^ One of the first great causes of this 

It is said, that in all the centuries of relaxation of discipline in the monas* 
Christianity together, there were not teries, was the invasion of the Norw 
80 many foundations of monasteries, mans, whose ravages feU chiefly upcm 
both for men and women, or so rich the monasteries. For upon this, the 
and famous, as those of the seventh monks being dispersed, and assemblbg 
and eighth centuries, especially in where and how they could, the oib* 
France.^ And when monasteries were servance of their rules was impossil^ 
so much increased, we are not surprised and many irregularities were intio* 

duced. Something of tbe same kind 
1 Moflheim, III. pp. 446, 447. (P.) Cent. xvL was the consequeuoe of the flrreai 

Sec*, iii. Pt. i. Ch. i Sect, xvlii. ^ * 

s Ibid, in, p. 104. (P.) Cent. xiv. Pt. 11. 

Ob, it. Sect rnt . . < lfc»li«faa, IL pp. 129, 180, <P.l Cnt to 

' Sueur, A. D, 720. (P.) ' "Pt. U, C\i. 11. ^ftcft. "i^. -xSi, . . ' . .; 
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plagtie in Europe, in 1S48, when many ihe first who institnted lay-brothers, in 

of the monks died, and the remainder his monastery of Valombrose founded 

dispersed; and having. lived for some about 1040. To those lay-brothers 

time without any regard to their rules, were prescxdbed a certain number of 

they could not without difficulty b6 paier noeters, at each of their canoni- 

brought to them again. oal hours; and that they mifht acquit 

A more general cause of the relaxa- themselves of this duty wiuiout any 

tion of discipline among all the orders omission or mistake, th^ carried grains 

of the monks, as Bernard observed, of com, or strinc^s, whence came Ihe use 

was their exemption from episcopal of chaplete. The same distinction, he 

jurisdiction.* says, was afterwards carried into nun- 

Another cause of the relaxation of neries, though there was no pretence 

their discipline, was the multiplication for it.' 

of prayers and singing of ps^ms; for The monastic orders being almost 

th€^ had added many to those pre- all wealthy and dissolute in the thLr- 

scribed by Benedict. This, says Fleury, teenth century, the mendiccmt or beg* 

left them no l^me for labour, of which ging friers, who absolutely disclaimed 

Benedict had ordered seven hours every all property, were then established by 

day. This contempt of bodily labour Innocent III. and patronized by suo» 

was introduced bythe northern nations, ceeding pontiffs. These increased so 

who were addicted to hunting and war, amazingly, that they became a burtiien 

but despised agriculture and the arts.^ both to the people and to the church it* 

Mental prayer, he adds, has been much self; and at length they were the occa- 

boasted of by the monks for the last sionof muchgreaterdisordersthanihose 

five hundred ^ears. It is, says he, an which they were introduced to redress, 

idle and equivocal exercise, and pro- • There is a remarkable resemblance, 

duced at length the error of the Beg^ as Middleton observes, between these 

hards and Beguines, which was con- mendicant friars, and the mendicant 

demned at the Councils of Yienna.' priests among the Pagans. " The 

The original monks, he says, were a lazy mendicant priests among the 

very different kind of men, and their Heathens," he says, " who used to 

discipKne much more proper to produce travel from house to house with sacks 

a real mortification to the world, and to on their backs, and, from an opinion 

suppress inordinate affectionsw Theirs of their sanctity, raise large contribu- 

was a life of contemplation and labour^ tions of money, &c for the support of 

by which they chiefly supported them- their fraternity,** were " the very pic* 

selves. The ancient monks had no tures of the begging friars, who are 

hair cloths, or chains, and there was always about the street in the same 

no mention of discipline or flagellation habit, and on the same errand, and 

among them.* never fail to carry home with them a 

BoSly labour, this writer observes, good sack full of provisions for the use 

was hkewise excluded by the introduc- of their convent."* 

tion of lay-hrothers into monasteries. Notwithstanding these disorders, it 

and this was another means of the must be acknowledged that the men-* 

comiptionof their manners, the monks dicant friars were instituted with the 

being the masters, and the lay-brothers very best intention, and that they had 

being considered as slaves, and an order ^ j^j^ n is (p\ 

of persons much below them, and sub- MiddieWs Letter, p. 220. (P.) Works, in. 

servient to them. John GrUalbert was PP- us. 117. "De ces moines d'entre les Payens, 

les una 6toient rentez, ... les autres ^toient man-r 
dians comme les religieux de IH grsmde-m^rd doS 

1 Henry's Eighth Discourse, p. $7. (P.) dieux, qui 'allans psir les carrefonrs et par les 

2 Ibid. p. 13. (P.) rues,' oomme dit 8. Augusthi, 'exigcoient diji 

* Ibid. pp. 44, 45. (P.) peuple ce de<\\x.oi \ia n\:^<2&ssc^ \xjaciu«<fflKB£issx&.^^'' 

* Ibid. p. 6. (P.) Le« Coftform. '^. 4Y. 
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for a considerable time a very good what the Jesuits were afberwaids, the 
effect. St. Francis, the founder of life and sonl of the whole hierarchy, 
this order, thought his institute, by Among other prerogatives, the pqMs 
which he forbade his monks the use of empowered them to preach, to hear 
gold, silver, or any kind of property, confessions, and to pronounce absoln* 
the pure gospel; and it was of use, as tions, without any licence firom tiit 
Fleury observes, in a very corrupt age, bishops, and even without consulting 
to recall the idea of chanty and simple them. The Franciscans had the chief 
Christianity, and to 8upi>ly the defect management of the sale of indulgences, 
of ordinary pastors, the greater part and tne Dominicans directed uie In- 
of whom were then ignorant or negli- quisition. 

ffent, and many corrupt and scanda- ^ The amazins credit of reli^ous orders 
lous.^ in general, and the reputation of their 

The monks of the ancient religious founders, made many persons ambi- 
orders fell into great contempt after tious of distinguishing themselves in 
the introduction of the Mendicants, the same way ; and though the CouncO 
who filled the chairs in schools and of Lateran, in 1215, forbade the in* 
churches, and by their labours supplied troduction of any more n&w religioni, 
the negligence and incapacity of the as they were called, the decree, as 
priests and other pastors. But this Fleury says, was ill observed : for more 
contempt excited the emulation of the were established in the two centunes 
other orders, and made them apply to following, than in all the precedin^.^ 
matters of Hterature.' Besides the monks and regmiars, 

Afterwards, the mendicant friars, there is another sort of reli^ous ^• 
on the pretence of charUy, meddled sons who, according to their instito- 
with aU affairs, public and private, tion, bear the name of St. John c^ 
They undertook the execution of wills, Jerusalem, from whom are descended 
and they even accepted of deputations the knights of Malta; and similar to 
to negociate peace between cities and them were the knights Templars, and 
princes. The popes frequently em- the knights of the Teutonic order, 
ployed them, as persons entirely de- These orders had their origin in the 
voted to them, and who travelled at a time of the crusades, and their first 
small expense ; and sometimes they object was to take care of the sick and 
made use of them in raising money, wounded, and afterwards to defend 
But what diverted them the most from them. But they distinguished them- 
their proper profession was the business selves so much in their military capa- 
of the Inquisition. By undertaking city, that the order was soon filled with 
to manage this court, they were trans- men of a militaiy turn, and at length 
formed into magistrates, with guards they were most depended upon for any 
and treasures at their disposal, and military service. Thus, from their 
became terrible to every body.^ undertaking the defence of their hosni- 

During three centuries the two tal, they undertook the defence of tne 
fraternities of Mendicants, the Domini- Holy Land, and by degrees that of 
cans and the Franciscans, governed, other Christian countries against all 
with an almost universal and absolute Mahometan powers. The knights of ' 
sway, both church and state, and St. John were established in 1090, and 
maintained the prerogative of the being driven from the Holy Land, they 
Boman pontiff, against kings, bishops retired to Cyprus, then to Bhodes, and 
and heretics, with incredible ardour they are now settled at Malta, 
and success. They were in those times The knights Templars were estab- 
lished in 1118, taking their name from 

' Flenry'8 Eighth. Diwoxirse, p. 21. (P.) 
* Ibid. p. 32. it.) 
'Ibid, p. 27. (F.) ^WaVQu^.^^. <^:\ 
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their first honse, wluch stood near the middle rank between the monks and 
temple in Jerasalem. This order grew the secular clergy, and approached 
▼ery rich and powerful, but withal so pretty nearly to the regular canons, 
exceedingly vicious, and it is said They all took an oath, by which they 
fttheistical, that, becoming obnoxious bound themselves to go, without deh- 
in France, Italy and Spain, the Pope beration or delay, wherever the Pope 
was compelled to abolisn the order m should think fit to send them. The 
1312. seci*ets of this society were not known 

Other orders of knighthood, which to all the Jesuits, nor even to all those 
had something of religion in their in- who were called jpro/e«8edmem6era, and 
Btitution, were formed in several parts were distinguished from those who were 
of Europe, whence arose what are called called so^Kirff, but only to a few of the 
Commanderies, which were originally oldest of them, and those who were 
the office of taking care of the revenues approved by long experience. The 
belonging to the military orders, in dis- court and church of Rome derived more 
tant places. The members of some of assistance from this single order, than 
these orders may marry, and yet enjoy, from all their other emissaries and 
tinder the title of Command&rs, the ministers, by their application to learn- 
church lands that are appropriated to ing, enga^^^ in controversy, and 
their order. Philip II. of Spain was, preaching in distant countries, but more 
in this sense, the greatest prelate in the especially by their consummate skill in 
ohurch, next to the Pope ; because he civil transactions, and getting to them- 
was the great master oi the three mill- selves almost the whole business of the 
tary orders of Spain, and enjoyed a Gonfessors to crowned heads, and per- 
good part of the tithe of the cnurch sons of eminence in the state ; a busi- 
^ithin his territories. The king of ness which had before been engrossed 
Spain, F. Simon says, may always be by the Dominicans, 
the richest beneficiary in his kingdom ; The moral maxims of this society 
and by appropriating to his own use were so dangerous, and so obnoxious to 
the revenues of his commanderies the temporal princes, (added to the 
alone, may have enough to live like a temptation of tne wealth of which they 
king.^ ^ ^ were possessed,) that being chargea 

It may not be improper to add, in with many intrigues and crimes of 
this place, that after the destruction of state, they were banished, and had 
Jerusalem, manyofthe Latins remained their effects confiscated, first in Por- 
fitill in Syria, and retreating into the tugal, then in Spain, and afterwards in 
recesses of mount Libanus, Hved in a France ; and at length the Pope was 
savage manner, and by degrees lost all obliged to abolish the whole order.' 
een_se both of reUgion and humanity.* ^ , g^^ „^ ^.^^t of tho Destruction of the 



™, -T , t °n T* 1'iir' oee "An Account oi tno liestrucnon ot tne 
The last order of a religious Jand, Ot Jesuits in France, by M. D'Alembert," 1766. 




which was instituted by Ignatius 1551 :— ** liiere are a new fraternity of late 

Loyola, and confirmed by the Pop. "^-^i^Xlf ^hH^'^ur SCtte 

With a view to heal the wounds wnicn scribes and Phariaees' manner amongst the y«w*. 

the Church of Eome had received by They shall strive to abolish the truth, and shall 

A-L -DC ^*.:^^ n-^A 4-^ an-rv-rvl-cr +Vir» como vory near to do it ; for these sorts will 

the Reformation, and to supply the ^^^^ themselves into several forms; with the 

place of the monks, and especially that Heathen, an Heathenist ; with Atheists, an 

of the mendicants, who were then sunk Atheist; with the Jews, a Jew; and with the 
ui i/uc iiioixvixv«x»«o. Reformers, a Reformade, purposely to know 

into contempt, ihe JesmtS neia a your intentions, your minds, your hearts, and 
» On Church Revenues, p. 234. (P.) your inclinations ; and thereby brtog you at last 

« Mosheim. (P.) [Vol. 111. p. 12. Cent. xiii. to be like the fool, that said %n hi8 heart^thAv^ 
Ft i Ch. ii. Sect. i. The Druses, their descen was no God. — «^9. 

dmite/stiJl iilabit this re^onj " TTa^^ lihaSL «^T«aa. wst ^'s. ^^^-^ ^^^^ 
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I BhaU conclude this article ynth and arrogance of the Dominicans and 

some particulars that lead us to think Franciscans. They even declared "pal>- 

unfavourably, and others that may in- licly, that they had a diyine impnlie 

dine ns to think more fiftvonrably, of and commission to illustrate and main* 

monks in general. tain the religion of Jesns .... that the 

The religious orders in general have true method of obtaining salvation was 
been the great support of the papal revealed to them alone;" and they 
power, and of all the superstitions of boasted of " their familiar connexions 
the Church of Eome, in all ages. The with the Supreme Being, the Yii^ 
worship of saints, and the supersti- Mary, and the saints in glory." By 
tious veneration for relics, were chiefly these means they gained such an as- 
promoted bv their assiduity, in pro- cendancy over the common people, 'tiial 
claiming their virtues everywhere, these would trust no others "but the 
and publishing accounts of miracles Mendicants with the oare of their 
wrought by them, and of revelations in souls."' 

their favour. They were also the great St. Francis imprinted nixm himself ' 

venders of indulgences, the founders of five wounds^ similar to those of onr 

the Inquisition, and tlie great instru- Saviour, which his followers asserted 

ment of the Papal persecutions. The were ^ven him by Christ himself; and 

licentiousness ofthe monks was become in this they were encouraged by the 

proverbial so early as the fifth century, mandates of the popes, and by serenl 

and thejr are said, in those times, to bulls enjoining the belief of it. Thef 

have excited tumults and seditions in even approved and recon^niended aa 

various places. impious trea^e entitled, ** The Book 



scruple, that it encouraged many great which this saint is put on a level w& 
men to usurp the estates of their neigh- Christ.^ 
hours, being sure to find purchasers The Carmelites imposed upon Ht '•. 
among the monks. F. Simon relates credulous, by asserting that tlieYiigb 
an instance in the abbey of Mire in Mary appeared to the general of their : 
Switzerland, in which the monk, whc order, and gave him a solemn promise^ 
compiled the acts of the monastery, that the souls of all those wlio left tiM 
gives a list of things which were ac- world with the Cannelite cloak or sea* 
quired by unjust means, without the pulary upon their shoulders^ should to 
least hint of any obligation to make mfalhbly preserved from eternal dam- 
restitution.* nation; and this impudent fiction fband 
Nothing could exceed the insolence i>atrons and defenders among the poo* 

tiffs. Even the late Pope Benedict 

ahaU be admitted into the council of princes, XIV., who is generally esteemed lifl 1 

^ SCr«-y2^'.^tt?ei?te «»<>«* <»»did and sensible of . all tb j 

and the secrets therein unto them, and yet they popes, IS an advOCato for thig gntf 
not perceive it : which will happen from fallinsr rmr»n«nfi/\« * 



St1i^'^:t°L^m'^^ir^VeL^^ that has been done to tie Chmtoi 

made use of them ; so that at the end they shall world by the rehglOUS Orders, they hsitt 

become odious to all nations: they shall be *^ f 

worse than Jews, having no resting-place upon * Mosheim, III. p. 61. (P.) Cont. ttjM, ptl 

the earth, and then shall a Jew have more favour Ch. li. Sect. xxix. I 

aianaJesmt." PAenia;, 1707, I. p. 136. On this a ibid. p. 169. (P.) Cent, xiv Pt. ii Ch.*l 

Order, see An Essay, by C. Villers, 1805, pp. 96, Sect. xxi. * f 

JVote, and 271. * lU^i. ^. ^\, <LP.^ Cent. xiii. Pt fL Ch.* 

^ On Church Bevenues, p. 66. (!*•) ^^'^^^ ^^^' '&o"^\sCV. 
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both directly and indirectlj, been the &om their first institntion, the monks 

occasion of some good ; and uiongh thej had a greater share of knowledge than 

were the chief snpport of the papal the secular clergy. In the seventh 

power, they nevertheless contributed century, the little learning there was 

something to the diminution of it, and in Europe was, in a manner^ confined 

to the Beformation. to the monasteries, many of the monks 

Such places as monasteries originally being obliged by their rules to devote 

were, though they were abused by certain hours every day to study, when 

many, must have l)een a very desirable the schools which had been committed 

retreat to many others, in times of war to the care of the bishops were gone to 

and confusion. And the opportunity ruin.^ 

of leisure and meditation, with a total A very respectable religious frater- 

exdlusion from the world, must have nity was founded in the fourteenth 

been of great use to those who had century, confirmed by the Council of 

been too much immersed in the bustle Constance, called ^^&re^^ren a/ndderks 

and the vices of it. For notwith- of common life,'* The schools erected 

standing the irregularities with which by this fraternity acquired great repu- 

monks m general were perhaps justly tation. From them issued Erasmus 

charged, uiere must nave been, in of Rotterdam, and other eminent per- 

all a^s, great numbers who con- sons.' 

scientiously conformed to the rules of The cause of literature has also been 

them. much indebted to the Jesuits, and more 

There is no period, perhaps, in which lately to the Benedictines ; the mem- 
the state of Christianity, and of Europe bers of both these orders having pro- 
in general, wore a more unfavourable duced many works of great erudition 
aspect than in the fourteenth century, and labour, and having employed the 
during the residence of the popes at revenues of their societies to defray the- 
Avignon ; and yet Petrarch, who lived expense of printing them, 
in that age, and who makes heavy and As a proof of the monastic orders 
repeated complaints of the vices of it, having contributed somethinj? to the 
and especially of the extreme profligacy Beformation, it may be sufacient to^ 
of the court of Bome, appears to have adduce the following facts. The Do- 
had a good opinion of the state of many minicans and Franciscans soon quar- 
ofthe monasteries; and his own brother, relied about pre-eminence, and they 
who had been rather dissolute in his differed exceedingly amongst them- 
youth, retired to one of them in the selves; and these differences among' 
very flower of his age, and became the mendicant orders, as well as the^ 
truly exemplary for his piety, humanity division of the popedom, and the mutual 
and other virtues, which were especially excommunication of the popes and anti- 
conspicuous during the great plague, popes, "gave several mortal blows to 
Indeed, the general credit of the order the authority of the Church of Bome, 
in all ages cannot be accounted for on and excited in the minds of the people 
any other supposition, than that, as 
things then stood, they were, upon the , „ ,. , „ ,„ .,>x r, .. _., ^ .. 

«Tl,rxl7. .^oll^ «a»A.1 -^ ' '^ 1 Moshcim, II. p. 12. (P.) Cent. vil. Pt il, 

whole, really useful. Ch. i. Sect, i ad (mt. sio the reference, »upn^. 

Another capital advantage which the p. 242, and viiiers's JSsaay, p. 51. 
Christian world always derived from ' "I^.!r?'^^lt^o'^®i°°°''!?""®* *"? ^* 

., 1 J i.* •!_•' • J. J.I.* sonnes aistingfuees par leur savoir, et pa 

tiie monks, ana WniCn we emOV to this «ni^t^. ▼Ivolent en comTnnn de ce au'elles 

vivre dans la f aif 
^tablissement i Gaiard 

.'., . ., . . 1 . ' --' ' — Deventer, Docteur do 

monasteries being the principal reposi- Paris, et Chanoine d' Utrecht." Hist, du ConciL 

+/^rips c\€ hr.r\Va nnrl +>ia TTinnlra +1ia <7ons<. ^n. 1418,11. ^. ^Vi\. 

tones 01 Dooks, ana tne monies tne a ^osVle^mA\\.^.'&^. ^?^ ^i«5&.T.^.^.^ 

copiers of them, and because, almost CK\i,aG<i\.,"x:x^i. 



day, is the use thlBy were of to htera- ^^^^at ensemble pour ne pas 
4.,,C.« \^ »»-»»«oi ixrv+l» ««. ^r^^j^^,^*. ^c *\.^ antise. On attribue cet 6ta 

ture m general, both on account of the gr^ooe, ou, le Grand, de De 
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[most] ardent desires ofa reformation in tion. John condemning these re&ac- 
the chnrch.'* ^ tory monks, they declared him a heretic 

The FratricelU, or Fratres Minores, by nis own authority. They even went 
were monks who, in the same thirteenth so far as to call him Antichrist, and to 
century, "separated themselves from appeal Arom his constitution, to a fatnie 
the grand community of St. Francis," council. At length the revolt went so ( 
with a view to observe his rule more far, that the monks, supported by the 
etrictly. " They went about clothed emperor Lewis of Bavaria., pronounced 
with sordid garments, or rather with sentence of deposition against the 
loathsome rags," declaiming in all Pope, and setup another in his place.*, 
places " against the corruption of the Since the fifteenth centar]r> m the 
Church of Bome, and the vices of the beginning of which the discipline of 
pontiffs and bishops." These were the monks was exceedingly relaxed, va- ^ 
persecuted with the utmost virulence rious reformations have been made, 
by the other Franciscans, who were which, Mr. Fleury says, has raised the ' 
countenanced by the popes, and they credit of most of the orders.* But not- 
xontinued in this violent state of war withstanding these reforms, and thon$^ 
-with the Church of Bome till the Be- nothing is now objected to them with 
formation, multitudes of them perishing respect to the observance of their roles, 
in the flames of the Inquisition.^ These they are found to be of so little use m 
'4-ebellious Franciscans, therefore, de- the present state of society, that it 
: serve an eminent rank among those seems to be the determination of meet 
who prepared the way for the Befor- of the CatiioHc powers to abolish them 
mation, exciting in the minds of the by degrees ; as appears by the regula- 
..people a just aversion to the Church of tions that have been made respecting 
Bome in its then very corrupt state.' the time of admission, making it so 
The original difference of these late in life, that very few will not be bo 
monks with the Pope was perhaps the far engaged in other pursuits, as to 
>mo8t trifling and absurd that can well have no mducement to become monks 
be imagined, viz. the property of the or nuns ; and the authority of parents, 
. things that were consumed by them, who often found it convenient to dis- 
.. as bread and other provisions ; they pose of their younger children in this 
.maintaining that they had not the way, is now genemlly set aside. In 
property, but only the use of them, consequence of this, and other causes. 
This dispute was at first confined to whichnave been operating more silently 
.the monks themselves, but at length ever since the Beformauon, the reh- 
Jthe popes interposed, and John XXII. gious houses are in general but thinly 
-declaring that obedience is the prin- mhabited. Some of their revenues 
cipal virtue of monks, and preferable have already been diverted to other 
. to poverty, they asserted the contrary, uses, and such is the aspect of things 
.maintaining that they ought not to at present, and the wants of the sevenil 
. obey their superiors when they com- potentates of Europe, that it is justly 
:manded anytmng contrary to perfec- to be apprehended, that all the rest will 

soon share the same fate. 

' Moslielm, III. p. 62. (P.) Cent xili. Pt. ii. 

^* By "^a i)ioody decree, beginning ' GlorioBam * Fleury's BigbtJ Discours^ p. SO. Mosheim, 

Ecclesiam.'" Limborch>«l I. p. 104. III. p. 74. (P.) Cent. xiU. Pt. U. CJh. U. Seof 

8 Mosheim, III. p. 70. (P.) Cent. xili. Pt. ii. ^cxxix. £o«e. _^ ^ .,_ ,- . 

Ch. ii. Sect, ixxix: « Big^tii Discourse, p. 47. (P.) 



BI8T0BT OF CHURCH BSVBNUES. S»» 

PART XIII. 

THE HISTORY OF CHUBCH BEVENUES. 

THE INTBODTJCTIOK torn of fhe Jewish aynagognes, th& 

he preceding parts of this work »»«'?'»« "f ^^«1» conteibuted every 

lave taken a ^ew of the changes '^f *= ,!?** *^^y, *^^t «P.»f 'u f ^ 
h, in the course of time, have taken «?te»8t«d it with those who distributed. 
> with respect to the rank and ??"»«• ^^% the Jews, also, tiie Chnsj 
icter of Ghkstian ministers; by ^"^"^ emialma to distant places, and 
; steps it came to pass, that, from P'« ^ .^Ji°^ ''*'° ««^ ^'^ * ^- 
ig no authority wLtever, besides *Sf<» "^^^ proper recommendations, 
i their greater virtue or ability They w«e so hberal upon these occa- 
them, and especially from having •"«"'«• ^**. ^"'^^ iT' ^^ ^^ 
jminion over Ee faith of their fet <="^*». "<^ ™ V^''!* *""^ a man had 
shristians, the authority of the JSS**;^? *" ^° ^?* *° J"**®^.J** ^ "" 
.ps, with respect to aiticles of Ohnstaan. In those times both ahns 

.as well as Matters of discipline '^^ "^^r^^ T °"«^ ^^ ^J'^' 
TOrship, came to be absolute and l""^' T}'" ^?«? Psvlhii Timothy 
>tic; and how, from living in a fc<>»«>«^««^fo««<'k<rf.»re«i^ow« t«deed, 

of the most submissive subjection ¥ °i**°« rewardmg them for d^s- 
the temporal powers of the world, ^1^5^ particular offices, which m 
ceeping as far m possible from in- f'^, ^It ^'t*"" *'«''<1, " *^'^*'^?,*- 
•ing in all civil akirs, they came f° '^ the phrase wor% of doiible 
temporal princes and sovereigns 'T^' *'^!S^ ""'^^'^ of a double or 
selves, and to control all the tlm- *^8«' 7*"^; , ^, 

princes of Europe, even in the J^^" «)«"<* '^^ ?*> 0*^^ ' T«"2!* 
i^ of their civil ^wer. . In this besides these voluntary dms tUl the. 
I shaU exhibit a similar view of *™? J*^ Constantine. Indeed, before 
hanges which have taken place that tarn^ the Christian churches were 
resect to the revenues of the joi^dered as unlawful assemblies, and 

A; Vnd shall show by what steps ^^^J^"^ ^"^ ?** ^'P^ '^""« Pe- 
ters of the gospel, frim living in T^f^^' ****" the Jewish synagogues, or 
ms of Christia^societies, together ?*^«' communities not authorized by 
the poor that belonged to them, ^^ Btote; though m the reign of Mar- 
to h^e independent and even '^ Aurehus, the senate pemttting 
3ly incomes, £nd to engross to any person to give whatever Tie pleaaed 
selves a very considerable pari; of *? communities <drew^ fom^d. the 

ealth and even of the landed pro- ?^^l ^&*°' "» **»? ^^'"^ «r*"y' ^7 
of Europe. tolemtion or connivance, to possess 

^ estates. But under Constantine. Chns- 

_^_ tian churches were considered as re- 

spectable societies, and from that time 
SECTION L they began to grow rich. In 821 this 

nsTOET OF CHURCH EEVBjmES, emperor made an e^ct. addressed to 
. THE PALL OF THE WESTERN the people ofRome^ by which he gave 
,^j^^ all persons the liberty of leaving by 

will to the churches, and especiaUv 
9 constitution of the primitive that of Rome, whatever they pleased* 
1, the apostles followed the cub* He c-lso oi^-a^YJi^ ♦Caa^^^^s^a^'^Sa^NsRjsa. 
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taken from the clinrclies in the perse- first,) that they alone wei^ allowed to 
cation of Dioclesian should be restored superintend the distribution of the 
to them, and that the estates of the common diurch stock to the inferior 
martyrs who had no heirs should be clergy, as well as to the poor, accord- 
given to tiie churches.^ inc^ to the merits or occasions of each 

By this means, in time, all churches individual. But, in consequence, pro« 
had what was called their ^patrimony, bably, of some abuse of this discre- 
and that of Bome in the sixth century tionary power, we find afterwuds, that 
had a very great one, not only in Italy, not the bishop alone, but the whole 
but in other countries ; and to ins{)ire body of the presbyters made that 
a greater respect for these patrimonies, dismbution. Still, however, it cannot 
they were denominated by the saints but be sup})08ed that, the bishops 
that were most resjpected m each par- having superior influence, more woud 
ticular church. Tnus the territories be in their x)Ower in this respect^ than 
belonging to the Church of Bome were in that of the presbyters ; and these, 
called the patrimony of St. Peter. But being subject to the bishops in other 
these patrimonies were, like other es- things, would not choose to disoblige 
tates, subject to the laws of the coon- them in this, 
tries in wnich they were.^ We do find, however, that when 

Though the bisnops and priests had churches grew very rich, thei^ bishops 
originallv no property of their own, often embezzled the estates belonging 
but Uvea yx-pon. the stock of the church, to them. This evil grew to so great a 
Cyprian complains that some of them, height, that at the Council of Grangres, 
in his time, not content with a subsist- in Faphlagonia, held in 324, they weie 
ence in common, began to live in allowed to give some of tne dliurch 
separate houses of their own, and to stock to their relations, if they were 
have each their allowance paid in poor, but were prohibited sdling the 
money, daily, monthly, or for a longer estates belonging to their churches, 
time, and this was soon tolerated, and were ordered to give an account of 
And, whereas part of the church stock their administration of these tempo- 
had always been given to the poor, the raUties. And that the ^ods which 
clergy began to encroach upon this properly belonged to the bishops might 
part, and to appropriate ilC almost not be confounded with those that 
wholly to themselves. That part also belonged to the church, every bishop, 
which used to be employed in the upon nis election, was ordered to give 
repairs of churches, &c. was inter- an account of his possessions, that he 
cepted in the same manner. might bequeath them, and nothing 

All the civil affairs of Christian else, by will. But still the bishops 
societies were at first managed by abusing the power that was left them, 
deacons, but the disposal of money, as etewa/rds were afterwards appointed to 
well as of everythinff else, was in the take care of the temporalities of the 
power of the presbyters, by whose church, and the bishops were confined 
general directions the deacons acted; to the cure of souls. These stewards, 
and the bishops having encroached however, being at first chosen by the 
upon the presbyters in other things, bishops, the same abuses were resumed; 
did not neglect to avail themselves of and therefore, at the Council of Chal- 
their authority with respect to the cedon, in 451, the stewards were 
temporalities of the church. And so appointed to be chosen by the body of 
great was the confidence which the the clergy.' 

Erimitive Christians reposed in their These offices of stewards became so 
ishops, (and with reason, no doubt, at considerable in the church of Constan- 

' Anecdotea, pp. 129, 131. (P.) 

f Ibid. p. 231, iP.) *E\iaoiioaCaDL\aOct'B«^wsa»*,V^.'S&,1A, (fA 
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tmople, that the emperors i^emselves inheritances left to his chnrch, giving 

took the nomination of them, till Isaac them to the lawfid heir, and he wonld 

Comnenns gave it to the patriarch, never make any purchases for the use 

The power of the steward was not so of his church.' Jerome says that the 

great in the Western churches, but priests of his time spared no tricks or 

abuses in them being very flagrant, a artifices to g6t the estates of private 

custom was at length adopted, of persons ; and he mentions many low 

dividing the church revenues mto four and sordid offices, to which priests and 

pai*ts, of which one was for the bishop, monks stooped, in order to get Ihe 

another for the rest of the clergy, the favour and the estates of old men and 

third for the poor, and the fourth for women, who had no children.^ 

repairs, or probably a kind of clvwrch The disorders of the clergy must 

stock, to defray any contingent ex- have been very great in the time of 

penses. Jerome, since the emperors were then 

This di str i buti on of the church stock obliged to make many laws to restrain 
was the cause of jgreat animosities and them* In 370, Yalentinian made a 
contentions between the bishops and law to put a stop to the avarice of the 
the inferior clergy, in which the popes clOTgy, forbidding priests and monks 
were often obliged to interpose with to receive anythmg, either by gift or 
their advice and authority ; and Father will, from widows, virgins, or any 
Simon ascribes to it most of the dis- women. Twenty years after, he made 
orders which arose in the Western another law, to forbid deaconesses to . 
church; the Eastern, where that par- give or beaueath their eflPects to the 
tition was never made, being free from clergy, or tne monks, or to make the 
them. For while no division was made, churches their heirs; but Theodosius 
the idea of the property being in the revoked that edict.* We may form 
whole society continued, and conse- some idea of the riches of the Church 
quently the clergy were considered as of Bome towards the middle of the 
the servants and beneficiaries of the third century, from this circumstance, 
society at large. But that partition that in that time, according to Euse- 
made them absolute masters of their bins, it maintained one thousand five 
respective shares, and gave them inde- hundred persons, widows, orphans, and 
j)endent property ; and riches and poor ; and it had then forty-six priests, 
mdependence have never been favour- besides the bishop and other officers.* 
able to virtue with the bulk of mankind, 
or the bulk of any order of men what- 
ever. ■ 

But those corruptions of the clergy 
which arose from the riches of tne SECTION 11. 
church began to be peculiarly conspi- 
cuous, when, after the time of Constan- THE HISTORY OP CHUBCH BEVENUES 
tine, the church came to be possessed aptek the pall op the westebn 
of fixed and large revenues. Jerome bmpibjb. 

eome more nch and powerful under the j^ ^ th^ Norman nations, both the 

Christian emperors, but ess yirtuons ; ? i««LtWi Wa and revenues under- 



com ana wine, ana to iook arcer tneu: vx- i i. j.i. i. r 

glebes and fknns. besides spending » "^^^"^ ^^^"^ ^"ugh for some 
much time in law-suits. Austin was « ibid. p. 17. (P.) 

very sensible of this, and often refused \ '^.^J^^'l'Si^l vt^j, 

i Simon on Church Rerenues, pp. 20. SI. (P. » Bia^.V'^, <i.^C6S^«^•^^!K. ^^% 
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time, and in some cases, it was an- .the ra^ of conquest was over. In 
favourable to the clergy. For these these circumstances a lease for a few 
savage conquerors made little distinc- lives, on an easy rent, was of more 
tion oetween the goods of the church value to individuals thui the absolute 
and other property, but distributed property. 

both as they thought proper, even to Tne possessiun of benefices was at- 
laymen ; and children often succeeded tended, however, with one incumbrance, 
to their fathers in church livings, as from which the church did not very 
well as in other estates. Also many soon free itself. According to the an- 
estates belonging to churches were cient feudal laws, when a tenant died, 
transferred to monasteries. the lord enjoyed the revenues till his 

About this time, however, began the successor was invested, and had sworn 
custom of granting estates to ecclesi- fealty; and it was natural that this 
astical persons in the same manner, law should affect churchmen as well as 
and upon the same terms, as they had laymen. This, however, interfered with 
been granted to laymen, viz. for the the ancient custom of the church, 
lives of particular bishops or abbots, as For, during the vacancy of a bishop- 
we find about the year 500, under Pope ric, the profits were usually managed 
Symmachus, but afterwards to tne by the clergy and archdeacons, for the 
cnurches and monasteries in general ; use -of the future bishop. But after 
the ecclesiastics swearing fetuty and the general collation of benefices, the 
allegiance for them, and rendering the princes first demanded the revenues of 
same services that the lay lords ren- those estates which they had granted 
dered for their estates. Hence the term to the church, and afterwards of aQ 
henefice came to be applied to church church livings without distinction ; and 
livings. For that term was originally this was called regale. This right oi 
apphed to estates granted to laymen re^e was not sctUed in France in the 
apon condition of mihtary service. third race of their kings,^ and was pro- 

In no part of the world were the bably first established upon the a^gree* 
clergy so great gainers by this system ment between Pope Caliztus and the 
as in Germany, where whole principal- Emperor Henry.' 
ities were given to churches and mo- Lewis the Young is the first Hng of 
nasteries ; whereby bishops became, France who mentions the right of re- 
in all respects, independent sovereign gale, in the year 1 161. And we find 
princes, as they are at this day. This in the History of England, that this 
was chiefly the effect of the uberaJity right of regale was established in this 
of the emperors of the name of Otho. kingdom at the same time that it was 
Churchmen, both bishops and abbots, in France, and that it occasioned many 
being at this time principally employed troubles here.' 

in aU the great affairs of state, it was By degrees, however, the estates 
not difficult for them to obtain what- which had been long in the possession 
ever they desired of princes. of the clergy began to be considered as 

In those times of^ confusion, when so much theirs, and the temper of the 
property in land, and everything else, times was so favourable to the claims 
was very precarious, many persons of the church, that it was thought 
chose to make over the property of wrong for laymen to meddle with any 
their estates to churches and monas- part of it ; and many princes were in- 
teries, obtaining from them a lease for duced to relinquish the right of regale, 
several lives. The property being in The emperor Frederic II. remitted this 
the church, it was neid more sacred, right to the church, as if it had been 
especially after the entire settlement 

of the Northern nations in the western \ ^^^^^^^^^^ Revenues, p. 04. (PO 
part of the Bomaxi empire, and wheaa. »ibid.V.^%. <<p:v 
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an usurpation ; and several oonncils being above all canon and positive law. 
prohibited princes and other laymen Nothing derogated more from the right 
&om invading the goods and revenues of ordinaries and patrons l^an these 
of churchmen after their death.^ resignations m favorem; for by this. 

Afterwards, however, when the x)Opes means they who possessed benefices 
usurped the nomination to ecclesiastical disposed of them as of their own in- 
benefices, they thought proper to claim hentance. By this means they even 
what had been the regale, or the value descended in families.^ 
of one year's income, (for to that it had Another deduction from the value of 
been reduced, as a medium of what livings the clergy suffered by the popes 
had been due to the lord during a va- claiming the tenth of their value, 
cancy,) and then this perquisite was which was done about the same time 
called annates. This claim is said to that annates were demanded. This 
have been first made by pope Urban YI.,^ they did upon the pretence that the 
and was paid "not only in England but high-priest among the Jews had a 
throughout the western parts of Chris- tenth of the tythes which were paid to 
tendom."^ In this country the awna^s the other priests.* Another pretence 
were transferred to the crown in the for making this exaction arose from 
reignof Henry VIII., and so they con- the crasades. The contributions of 
tinue to this day, except that small those who did not serve in person being 
livings were released from this burthen casual, the pK>pes imposed a tax upon. 
in the reign of queen Anne. all ecclesiastical revenues, and the first 

On account of the benefit accruing of the kind was on the occasion of the 
to the popes from these annates, they loss of Jerusalem. Afterwards the 
encouraged resignations and the chang- popes pretended to a right of disposing 
ing of livings among the clergy. For of all ecclesiastical goods, and some^ 
upon every event of this nature this tax times demanded a twentieth, and even 
to themselves became due. Originally a tenth of their revenues, for other 
resignations were made absolutely, into purposes besides the crusades. They 
the hands of those who had a right to also made them over to the kings, who 
dispose of the benefice ; and when it by this means shared with the popes 
appeared that there was no lawful in the plunder of the people.* This 
reason for the resignation, it was not tenth the popes obtained occasionally 
admitted. But afterwards resignations in England, from the time of Edward I., 
were made in favorerriy or upon con- when the demand was first made. In 
dition that the benefice should go to the twenty-sixth of Henry VIII. an 
some person in whose favour it was act was made to annex these tenths to 
made, and with whom a contract had the crown for ever ; but they were 
been made for that purpose. This cus- given to the poor clergy towards an 
tom is so new, that no mention is made augmentation of their maintenance by 
of it in the canon law, the Decretals, queen Anne, and at the same time all 
or the 8ext, The new canonists called small livings were discharged from, 
the contract a simoniacal one, and paying them. 

therefore there is a necessity for the The holy wars in the eleventh cen- 
Pope to grant a dispensation for it, he tury were the cause of great accessions 

of wealth to the church. Most of the 

\ S^*™lv? ^^'i^^ Revenues, p. 100. (P.) knights made their wills before their 

2 *' Of this godly gentleman s invention, as,® i»«ijj.i 

some authors report, were the payments to the departure, and never laued to leave & 

Pope called annateSt .... which .... are no other 

than primitice, the first-fruits or profits of eveiy < Simon on Church Revenues, p. 239. (P.) 

spiritual living for one year, to he paid by the * " The ToTpe, as pastor jxutorum, claimed 

parson that is invested in it, at his first entrance decimas decimurum, — by example of the 

thereupon." Hist, of Popery, 1736, II. p. 177. Jewish High-Priest." Hist, of Popery, 1736, II. 

• Hist, of Popery, IV. p. 87. (P.) 1736, II. p. 178. 

p. 178. * ¥l©\\r5*ft^VxaxTAaR«vac»,^^»^ V?ii 
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confdderable skare of their possessions time became general ; till ftom the force 
to the church ; and thej bnilt churches of example, the omission of it was 
and monasteries with ample endow- deemed renroachfal, and the clergj 
ments at their return, by way of thanks- began to claim them as due to them- 
givinff for their preservation ; so that selves by the law of Moses, 
whether they returned or not, the For some centuries, however, it was 
church generally received some per- usual to give ty thes to the poor, and 
manent advantage from the expedition, for other charitable purposes. Thus, 
One of the most valuable acquisitions at a council of Ma9on, m 586, itwai 
to the revenues of the church, but from ordered that a tenth part of the fhuts 
the nature of it the most impolitic in of the earth should be brought into 
various respects, and the most burthen- sacred places, to be employed for the 
some to the state, is that of tythes. It relief of the poor, and the redemption 
is a great discouragement to the im- of captives.^ By degrees, however, the 
provement of land, that a tenth part of clergy excluded the poor, and appro- 
the clear produce, without any deduc- priated t^e tythes to wemselves. And 
tion for the advanced expense of raising about the year 600, tythes, fiom beiig 
that produce, should go from the culti- established as a custom, became in 
vator of the land to any other person some instances legal rights ; because 
whatever. It would be far better to lay many estates were bequeath^ with an 
an equivalent tax upon all estates, cul- obligation to pay tytnes to particular 
tivated or not cultivated. For then it churches. When these tythes were left 
would operate as a motive to industry; to distant churches, the priests of tiie 
whereas the present mode of taxation parish in which the estate lay used to 
is a discouraeement to it. Besides, complain ; and at length, in the reign 
this method of paying the minister is a of King John, the Pope made a law, 
continual source of dispute between the ordering that all tythes should be paid 
clergy and the parishioners, which is of to the pariush priest, and after some 
a most pernicious nature ; making the time they were levied by law in all 
people consider as enemies those whom parishes without exception. At the 
they ought to respect as their best Reformation, though those who took 
friends, and in whom they ought to the lead in it were sincerely disposed to 
repose the greatest confidence. abolish tythes, they found themselvei 

The original reason for the payment obliged to contmue, and to secure them 
of tjilieB was the most g^midless b^ t^t of parliament, in order to oon- 
ima|^nable, as it arose from considering ciliate the nunds of the popish clergy. 
Chnstian ministers as an order of men Thus this most intolerable evil ooib 
who succeeded to the rights of the tinues to this day, whereas in other 
^priesia xmder the Jewish law. This Protestant countries, and especially in 
idea was observed to prevail very much Holland, the civil magistrates have 
about the time of the utter desolation adopted a wiser plan, by allowing their 
of Jndea under Adrian. But it was a ministers -a fixed stipend, paid out of 
long time before there was any idea of the public funds, 
claiming those tythes as a right. Even The progress of superstition in the 
the Jews acknowledge that no tythes dark ages supi)lied many resources &r 
were paid by themselves afber the de- the augmentation of the wealth of the 
struction of the temple. But about clergy. In those times " the world was 
the fifth century laws being made by made to believe that by the virtue of so 
the emperor, by which the tenth part many masses," the recitation of whieh 
of the mines and quarries were paid to might be purchased with money, and 
themselves, and the lords of the soil ; especially with permanent endowments 
there arose a custom, as some say, of to cbxvxcliea and monasteries, " souls 
paying tytbea to the church, whiclim ^ «w«\a. vt?.% 
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were redeemed out of pur^ratory; and ''was never totally abolislied till the 
scenes of visions and apparitions, some- reign of Henry Vlll.*' ' 
times of tlie tormented, and sometimes So far did the popish exactions in 
of the delivered seals, were published this country, on one account or other, 
in all places. Which had so wonderful go, that, in the reign of Henry IH., 
an effect, that in two or three centuries the popes received from England more 
endowments increased to so vast a than the king's revenue, or one hun- 
degree, that ifthe scandals of the clergy dred and twenty thousand pounds, 
on the one hand, and the statutes of In 1366, the lord chancellor assured 
mortmain on the other, had not re- the parliament, that the taxes paid to 
strained the profiiseness that the world the Pope were five times as much as 
was wrought up to, upon this account, the kind's revenue ; and at length the 
it is not easy to imagine how far this church is said to have got possession 
might have gone, perhaps to an entire of one third of all the landed property 
subjecting of the temporality to the in England.* 

spirituality."^ And it was carefully Notwithstanding the ample reve- 
inculcated by the priests, that rights nues of many churches, numbers of 
acquired to the church belonged to the clergy contrived to make large 
God, and therefore could nt>t be taken additions to them, by appropriating 
away without sacrilege. to themselves the emoluments of seve- 

It was the fate of this cotmtry to ral church livings ; though they could 
su£Per more &om papal usurpations not reside, and do duty at them all, 
than almost any otlier part of Chris- and nothing could be more contrary to 
tendom. One tax to tiie Church of the natural reason of things, or the 
Borne was peculiar to this country, original constitution of the Christian 
which was Feter pence? or a tax of a church. Indeed, the maxim that, 
penny a year for every house in which where no duty is done, no reward is 
there were eighty pennyworth of goods, due, was so olmous, that this was one 
This was " nrst granted, in the year of the last abuses that crept into the 
725, by Ina, king of the West Saxons, church. But it grew, under various 
for the establishment and support of pretences, to a most enormous height ; 
an English college at Borne." It was ^^^^g}^ several attempts were made, 
** afterwards extended, in the year 794, at different times, to lessen the evil, 
by Offa, over all Mercia and East About the year 500, when what we 
Anglia;*' andinthedaysof Athelwolf, now call benefices, came into use, it 
though the popes appropriated the became customary to ordain without 
profits of this taix to themselves, it was any titie, or designation to a particu- 
extended over all England. "It was lar cure; and many persons got them- 
confirmed by the laws of Canute, selves ordained priests, for secular pur- 
Edward the Confessor, William the poses. Also many prelates wanted to 
Conqueror." and of several succeeding increase their authority by attaching 
princes, though it was lone Considered to themselves a number of dependents, 
as Skfree ahns on the part of the nation, and man^r of the people wanted spiri* 
and was often refused to be paid, espe- tual privileares, in order to exempt 
ciaily by Edward III. However, it them from tne jurisdiction of princes. 

Even bishops (though this was done 

» Burnet, Exposition, p. 280. (P.) Art. xrfi ^^ ^^^ caution) were ordained with- 
Ed. 4, p. 206. out any diocese, except in infidel coun- 

^ '* DenaHi gawti Petri" In the Saxon ... . tries which thftv nAvftr vimf^H . <in<1 

tongue JZonw/eofe/ the fee (or rent) of Rome.... '^®^» wmcn mey never VlSlteU, ana 

to be paid yearly oa Lammas-day, celebrated a Mosheim, II. p. 278. (P.) Cent. xi. Pt. iL 

.... as a festivri hv the title of Saiuti tetn Ch. ii. Sect. x. Note e). Sec also Rapin's ffiS^, 

vtneula, Peter's bonds." HUt. qf Popery, 1735, An. 794, L. iii. I. pp 182, 183. 

I. pp. 168, 169. See also Rowmot, Bapin, HUt. 4 Hiat. ol Po^x^, YO^. ^^. 'SR^ ^1^.^ . \t.^S«^ 
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these acted as substitates for those the same time. Baronins says, that 

bishops who were too lazy, or too this was a new and great evil, whi((^ 

mnch employed in secular affairs, to began to stain the church of Grod, and 

do dntj themselves. This corruption by which it has been wonderfully 

had arisen to a most enormous height afflicted.^ 

before the Council of Trent. A person is said to hold a church 

The consequence of titular ordina- m commendam, when he is empowered 

tion was non-residence, and where to have the care and the profits of it 

curates were employed the principal till the appointment of another in- 

could follow his other business. Ac- cumbent. This practice was of great 

cordinffly the bishops in France, and antiquity, in order to prevent churches 

even the parish priests, substituting receiving any detriment daring a va- 

some poor priests m their room, passed cancy. But on this pretence living 

much of their time at court. And if were afterwards granted for a certam 

a bishop could hold one living without time, which was made longer and 

residing upon it, it was plain that he longer, or till an event which it was 

might hold two or more, and get them known could not take place, and at 

supplied in the same manner. length for life. This was done by the 

Titular ordinations, however, which plenary power of the Pope. In tbia 
first introduced non-reaidJetice, were not manner Clement VII. brought pin- 
the only cause of ^ZttraZi^ies, which are ralities to perfection, by maldng his 
said to have had their origin about the nephew, the Cardinal de Medicis, corn- 
sixth century. Among benefices be- m&ndatory universal ; granting him 
stowed upon the churches, some, as all the vacant benefices in the world, 
prebends, &c., had no cv/re of souls whether secular or regular, dignities, 
annexed to them. These were judged parsonages, simple, or with cure of 
capable of being held by priests who souls, for six months, and appoint- 
had other livings with cure of souls, ing him usufructuaiy from the first 
Also parishes which were not able to day of his possession. In England, 
maintain a minister were allowed to in which every abuse and imposition 
be served by another minister in the in ecclesiastical matters were carried 
neighbourhood, but a dispensation from to their greatest extent, the richest 
the Pope was necessary for this pur- and best benefices were engrossed by 
pose. By this means, however, the the Pope, and given in commendam to 
greatest scandal in pluralities was Italians, who never visited the countiy, 
practised, lliis abuse gave very great but employed questors to collect their 
offence, but dispensations of this kind revenues. 

were so necessary to support the dig- Other methods of making pluralities, 

nity of cardinals, that they were made and disposing of church revenues, were 

perpetual in the court of Kome. The contrived by the court of Bome, such as 

cardinal of Lorrain, who held some of provisions and exemptions, which are 

the best benefices in France, and some nardly worth describing, and selling the 

in Scotland too, was particularly vehe- reversions of livings, called expecia* 

ment in his declamation against pin- tives, as well as livings actually vacant, 

ralities in general, at the Council of The first attempt that we meet with 

Trent, without imagining that his own to check these evils, of pluralities and 

were liable to any objection. non-residence, was made by Charle- 

The first account of any flagrant magne, who made several regulations 

abuse of pluraHties occurs in the year for that purpose ; but they were soon 

936, when Manasseh, bishop of Aries, neglected. Several popes sJso, as John 

ohtained of his relation, Hugh, king XXII. and Clement V., pretended to 

of Italy, several other bishopries, ao Teioxm t\ift ^ame abuses, but without 

that in aJl he had four or five at ^ ^\wax, k.\>,^^. v?;:^ 
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any real effect; and by the evasion It is to be lamented that these abuses 
of them even illiterate persons and were not corrected at the reformation 
children, who were never intended to of the Church of England. On the 
take orders, might enjoy benefices. ' contrary, it is apprehended that many 
The OouncU of Trent pretended to of them are increased since that period, 
remedj the evil of pluralities, but they so as to exceed what is generally to be 
made it worse by admitting of jpenmna, found of that nature in some Soman 
as an equivalent for the change of Catholic countries. In consequence of 
benefices and other purposes. For this, though the funds for the main- 
these came to be granted oy the court tenance of the clergy are sufficiently 
of Bome without any consideration, ample, the inequality in the distribu- 
and even to children. They were also tion of them is shameful, and they 
more convenient, and made church pre- bear no proportion to the services or 
ferment a more easy traffic in many merit of those who receive them. This 
respects. For instance, resignations is an evil that calls loudly for redress, 
were not deemed valid, unless the per- and strikes many persons who give no 
son who resigned lived twenty days attention to articles of faith, or of dis- 
afterwards ; whereas a pension might cipUne in other respects. Probably, 
be transferred at the point of death, however, this evil will be tolerated, till 
Besides it might be turned into ready the whole system be reformed, or de- 
money, whereas a benefice could not stroyed. But without the serious re- 
without simony.^ formation of this and other crying 

abuses, the utter destruction of the 

J l*''»SS'^:SS^Si''^,fl^ iTsa, present hierarchy must, in ti.e natural 
Ed. 3, pp. 223, 224. (P.) coursc of things, be expected. 



THE GENERAL CONCLUSION. 

PAKT I. 

OONTAININO 

CONSIDEBATIONS ADDEESSED TO UNBEIIEYERS, AND ESPECIALLY 

TO MR. GIBBON. 

To consider the system (if it may be on the wicked. In proof of this 

called a system) of Christianity cb he wrought many miracles, and after a 

priori, one would think it very httle public execution he rose again from the 

liable to corruption, or abuse. The great dead. He also directed that proselytes 

outHne of it is, that the Universal to his religion should be admitted by 

Parentof mankind commissioned Jesus baptism, and that his disciples should 

Ohrist to invite men to the prac- eat bread and drink wine in com- 

tice of virtue, by the assurance of his memoration of his death, 
mercy to the penitent, and of his pur- Here is nothing that any person 

pose to raise to immortal life and nap- could imagine would lead to much 

piness all the virtuous and the good, subtle 8peculation,atlea&t«^<c3cs.^^^5RkXi^ 

but to infiict an adequate punishment eiX!d\A txim^^ wivccias^'^ » ^^^^ ^vs3Ki«KSiA 
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itself is so plain, that one would think before his incarnation. On this prin* 
l^e leamea and the nnleamed were ciple went the Gnostics, deriving their 
npon a level with respect to it. And doctrine from the received oriental phi- 
a person unacquainted with the state lophy. Afterwards the philosophizing 
of things at the time of its promnlga- Christians went n^n another prmcmle^ 
tion would look in vain for any pro- porsonifying the wisdom or Xdyos of God 
bable source of the monstrous oorrup- the Father. But this was mere Fla- 
tions and abuses which crept into the tonism, and therefore cannot be said to 
system afterwards. Our Lord, how- have been unnatural in their drcum- 
ever, and his apostles, foretold, that stances, though at length they came^ 
there would be a great departure from in the natural i>rogre8s of things, to 
the truth, and that something would believe that Ohnst was, in power and 
arise in the church altogether unlike glory, equal to God the Father lumseE 
the doctrine which they taught, and Irom the sameopinionofthe soul die* 
. even subversive of it. tinct from the bodv came the practice of 

In reaUty, however, the causes of the praying, first /or the dead, and then to 
succeeding corruptions did then exist; them, with along train of other absord 
and accordingly, without an^rUiingmore opinions and superstitious practices, 
than their natural operation, iSl the The abuses of the jpoaiUve insUH' 
abuses lOse to their full height; and tiona of Christianity, monstrous as 
what is more wonderful still, by the they were, naturally arose from the 
operation of natural causes also, with- opinion of the purifying and sancti^- 
out any miraculous interposition of ing virtue ofrites and ceremonies, wMch 
Providence, we see the abuses gradually was the very basis of all the worship of 
corrected, and Chnstianitv recovering theHeathens: and they werealsosinmar 
its primitive beauty and glor^. to the abuses of the Jewish religioB. 

The causes of the corruptions were We likewise see the rudiments of all 
almost wholly contained in the esta- the monhiah a/usterities in the opinions 
blished opdnions of the heathen world, and practices of the Heathens, who 
and especially the philosophical part of thought to purify and exalt the sod 
it ; 80 that when those Heathens em- by macerating and mortifying the 
braced Christianity, they mixed their body. 

former tenets and prejudices with it. As to the abuses in the govemTMfid 
Also, both Jews and Heathens were so of the c^rcfe, they are as easily ac- 
much scandalized at the idea of being counted for as abuses in civil go- 
the disciples of a man who had been vernment; worldly-minded men being 
crucified as a common malefactor, that always ready to lay hold of every 
Christians in general were sufficiently opportunity ot increasing their power; 
disposed to adopt any opinion that and in the dark ages too many circnm- 
would most effectually wipe away this stances concurred to give the Christian 
reproach. ^ clergy peculiar advantages over the 

The opinion of the mental faculties laity in this respect, 
of man belonging to a substance dis- Upon the whole, I flatter myself that 
tinct from his body, or brain, and of to an attentive reader of this work, it 
this invisible spiritual part, or soul, will appear, ttiat the corruption of 
being capable of subsisting before and Christianity, in every article of futhor 
after its union to the body, which had practice, was the natural conseqnenoe 
taken the deepest root in all the schools of the circumstances in which it was 
of philosophy, was wonderfully calcu- promulgated; and also that its recovery 
lated to answer this purpose. For by from these corruptions is the natural 
this means Christians were enabled to conseqaence of cUfferent circumstances. 
^'ve to the soul of Christ what rank Let uubelieijers, if they can, account at 
^hey pleased in the heavenly Teg^ona weUfor tl[veJw*tT^A6onv9i,^\.qfc\AAls^^ 
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cf dvnstiamty itself. This ia a pro- Moses; that the whole nation should 
blem which historians and philosophers then have adopted without objection, 
(bound to believe that no effect Is pro- what they were afterwards so prone to 
duced without an adequate cause) will abandon for the rites of any of their 
find to be of more difficult solution the neighbours ; or, that when, by severe 
more closely it is attended to. discipline, they had acquired the at- 

The circumstances that Mr. Gibbon tachment to it which they are after- 
enumerates as the immediate cumses of wards known to have done, and which 
the spread of Christianity were them- continues to this day, it be probable 
selves effects, and necessarily required they would have invented or have 
such causes as, I imagine, he would adopted another, which they conceived 
be unwilling to allow. The revolution to be so different from, and subversive 
produced by Christianity in the opinions of their own. If they had heen so 
and conduct of men, as he himself de- fertUe of invention, it might have been 
scribes it, was truly astonishing ; and expected that they would have struck 
this, he cannot deny, was produced out some other since the time of Christy 
without the concurrence, nay, notwith- a period of near two thousand years, 
standing the op]X)8ition, of all the civil On this subject Mr. Gibbon says, 
powers of the world ; and what is per- that *'in contradiction to every known 
naps, more, it was opposed by all the principle of the human mind, that 
learning, genius, and wit of the age too. . singular people seems to have yielded 
For Christianity was assailed as much a stronger and more ready assent to 
by ridicule and reproach as it was by the traditions of their remote ances- 
open persecution; and, be the spread tors, than to the evidence of their own 
of it what Mr. Gibbon pleases, he can- senses." ^ A singular people, indeed, 
not deny that it kept uniforznly gain- if this was the case; for then they 
ing ground, taking in all descriptions must not have heenmen, but beings in 
of men without oustinction, be&re it the shape of men only, though inter- 
had any foreign aid; and what then nally constituted in some very d^- 
remained of the old religions was not ferent manner. But what facts in 
sufficient to occasion any sensible ob- history may not be represented as 
struction to the full establishment of probable or unprobable, on Such loose 
it. The Jewish religion alone was an suppositions as these P Such liberties 
exception; and this circumstance, to- as toese I shall neither take npr grant, 
gether with the rise of Christiainity Jews are men, and men are beings, 
among the Jews, are facts that deserve whose affections and actions are sub- 
Mr. Gibbon's peuiicular attention. ject to as strict rules as those of the 

Of all mankind, tiie Jews were the animate or inanimate parts of nature, 
most unlikely to set up any religion. Their conduct, therefore, must be ac- 
80 different W then* own; and as counted for on such principles as 
unlikely was it that other nations, and always have influenced the conduct of 
especially the polite and learned among men, and sucii as we observe still to 
them, should receive a religion from influence men. 

Jews, and those some of the most igno- I wish Mr. Gibbon would consider 
rant of that despised nation. whether he does not, in the passage 

Let Mr. Gibbon recollect his own above quoted, use the word tradition 
idea of the Jews, which seems to be in an improper manner. By tradition 
much the same with that of Voltaire, we generally mean something for 
and think whether it be at all probable, which we have not the evidence of 
that they should have ori^naJly in- histories written at the time of the 
vented a religion so essentially diffe- events. We never talk of the tra- 
rent from any other in the world, as 
that which is described ia the books of ^ "B.Ss^ftt^^Cti.^cq A.^.^'^^* v?:^ 
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dition of tHe wars of Julius CsBsar, or as Mr. Gibbou says,' is the very reyerse 
of his death in the senate house, nor of the truth. He could not himself 
even of the tradition of the conquests imagine circumstances in which the 
of Alexander the Great ; because there principal facts on which Chiietiamtj 
were histories of those events written is founded should be subject to a more 
at the time, or so near to the time, as ri^d scrutiny. These things, as Fad 
to be fully within the memory of those said to king Agrippa, were not done 
who were witnesses of them. m a comer. Acts xxvi. 26. 

Now Moses, and the other writers of It appears to me that, admitting all 
the Old Testament, were as much pre- the miraculous events which the evan- 
eent at the time of the transactions gelical history asserts, it was not pro- 
they relate, as the historians of Julius bable that Christianity should have 
Caesar or Alexander. An incautious been received with less difficulty than 
reader (and there are too many such) it was ; but without that assistance^ 
would be apt to imagine from Mr. absolutely impossible for it to have 
Gibbon's manner of expressing himself, been received at all. 
that the Jews did not even pretend to Mr. Gibbon represents the dis<a%dit 
have written histories of the same age into which the old relijnons were fallen, 
with the ori^ of their religion, but as having made wav for the new one. 
that it was in the same pr^cament '/ So urgent," says ne, " on the vulgar 
with what he calls " the elegant my- is the necessity of bdievinff, that the 
thology of Greece and Borne;" where- fall of any system of my&ology will 
as the fact is, that every tittle of it most probably be succeeded by tne in- 
was committed to writing at the time, troduction of some other mode of super- 
It is generally in such an indirect stition."* 

manner as this, and not by a fair and But are not the vulgar, men, as wdl 
candid representation of facts, that as the learned, their understEUidingg 
unbelievers endeavour to discredit the being naturally as good and as various, 
eystem of revelation. and certainly subject to the same laws; 

Let Mr. Gibbon, as an historian, and necessity of believing or pronenes$ 
compare the rise and proj^ss of Ma- to belief, is not greater in the one than 
hometanism with that of Judaism or in the other ; but the expression is 
of Christianity, and attend to the dif- loose and inaccurate, and calculated to 
ference. Besides the influence of the impose on superficial readers. Besides, 
^word, which Christianity certainly if any set of men had this property of 
had not, Mahometanism stood on the proneness to believe, they must, to be 
basis of the Jewish and Christian all of a piece, have a proportionate 
revelations. If these had not been unwillinffness to quit tneir belief, at 
lirmly believed in the time of Ma- least without very sufficient evidence; 
homet, what credit would his religion and yet those vutga/r of all nations are 
have gained ? In these circumstances, supposed by Mr. Gibbon to have aban- 
he must have invented some other doned the oelief of their own mytho- 
system, which would have required logy» some time before Christianiinf 
visible mircbcles of its own, which he came, to supply the vacancy. Such 
might have found some difficulty in vulgar as those I should think entitled 
passing upon his followers ; though to the more respectable appellation of 
they were in circumstances far more frec'thi/nkers, which with many is 
easy to be imposed upon than the Jews synonymous to philosophers. And, in 
or the Heathens, in the time of our fact, it was not with the vulgar, but 
Saviour. This was an age of light with the philosophers, that the reK- 
and of suspicion ; the other, if any, of gions of Greece and Borne were fallen 
darkness and credulity. ThatChnati- xti-«v^«, rvv ,^ t « k^k /» 

anitygrrew up w, sileivce am^A 008Cimt'i|, ^ \\a^.^.«6^^. ^p.^ 
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into discredit. We ongHt, therefore, sideration that makes more definite 
to judge of their case by l^at of the evidence necessary for a miracle, thsux 
philosophical part of the world at pre- for an ordinary fact; thongh it is 
Bent. acknowledged that the desirableness 

With many of them Christianity is of any particular event, by interestii^ 
now rejected ; but do they, on that our wishes, will tend to make ns a^mt 
account, seem disposed to adopt any it on somewhat less evidence. The 
other mode of rehgion, or any other great advantages, therefore, proposed 
system of my thology in its place ? And to men from any scheme, especially 
would not such men as Mr. Hume or one in which they were to run some 
Helvetius among the dead, and Mr. risk, and in which they were to make 
Gibbon himself among the living, ex- great sacrifices, would not dispose them 
amine with scrupulous exactness the to receive it without evidence. It i» 
pretensions of any system of divine too good 'news to be true, is a remark 
revelation, especially before he would perpetually made by the very vulga/r 
regulate his life by it, and go to the of whom Mr. Gibbon is speakmg. 
stake for it ? And yet philosophers of When the disciples of our Lord saw 
antiquity, men of as good understand- him for the first time after his resur* 
ing as Mr. Gibbon, and who, no doubt, rection, it is said (Luke xxiv. 41), that 
loved life, and the pleasures and ad- they believed not through joy ; and. 
vantages of it, as much as he does, when, before this, they were told by 
embraced Christianity, and died for it. three or four women of character, and 

But besides the urgency of this ne- for whom they had the highest respect^ 
eessity of believing, another cause of that they had themselves seen him 
the rapid spread of Christianity was, alive, and had a message ^m him to* 
that it held out to mankind something them, Their words seemed to them as 
worth believing. " When the promise idle tales, and they believed them not, 
of eternal happiness," he says, ** was Ibid. vei'. 11. This was perfectly na- 
proposed to mankind, on condition of tural ; and such circumstances as? 
adopting the faith, and observing the these are strong internal evidence of 
precepts of the gospel, it is no wonder the historian's describing real facts^ 
that so advantageous an offer should and real feelings of the human heart 
have been accepted by great numbers corresponding to those facts, 
of every religion, of every rank, and Besides, how can any man, to use 
of every province in the Broman em- Mr. Gibbon's own language, adopt the 
pire." ^ faith of the gospel, whatever promises 

Now it is certainly no discredit to might "be made to him for so doing, 
Christianity, that the views it exhibits unless its tenets appeared to him to be 
of a future state appeared more rational reasonable f What would Mr. Gibbon 
and more inviting, than the accounts take to believe the doctrine of the Tri* 
of TaHarus and the El/ysian shades, nity, or what would he sacrifice in this- 
But besides appearing more inviting, life for the most magnificent promise 
they must also have appeared more in a future one, made by a persoik 
credible, from the general external evi- whose ability to make good that pro- 
dence of the truth of Christianity, mise he at all suspected? Plato's 
And here also Mr. Gibbon seems to doctrine of the immortality of the sovl 
have been inattentive to the principles was sufficiently flattering; but whom 
of human nature. was it ever known to influence, like the 

In general, the more extraordinary Christian doctrine of a restmrection f 
any event appears to be, the more evi- The plain reason was, that the latter 
dence we require of it. It is this con- was proposed with sufficient evidence^ 

whereas t\ift iotxast ^^s^ ^S^^v^<^^^sik&: 
i Biatoxj, Cb, XT, I. p. 6Si. (P ) des^tuVA oi \\k 
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It is amnsingenon^h to observe how be instinctiye believers, and others in- 
very differently Mr. Gibbon represents stinctive persecutors of those believers, 
the state of the heathen world with They would then be, of course, as 
respect to Christianity, when he would hostile to each other as those men who 
insinuate an apology for the persecu- sprung out of the earth, from the 
tion of the Christians. " It might be sowing of the serpent's teeth, in the 
expected," he says, " that they would elegant mythologr of Greece, as the 
unite with indignation against any stoiy is most elegantly relat^ by 
sect or people, which should separate Ovid.^ 

itself from the communion of mankind. Besides these considerations, Mr. 
and, claiming the exclusive possession Gibbon mentions the zeal of the pri- 
of divine knowledge, should disdain mitive Christians, and the strictness 
every form of worship except its own, of their discipline, as causes of the 
as impious and idolatrous." ' spread of the new religion. But he 
• Mr. Gibbon, I suppose, never asked should have told us whence came that 
himself whether it was natural for the zeal, and that strictness of discipline, 
same kind of people to be so very dif- If no sufficient cause of it had appeared, 
ferently affected towards the same their zeal would have exposed them to 
thing. But, unfortunately, his pur- contempt; and their discipline would 
pose required that, to account for the have discouraged, rather than have in- 
ready reception of Christianity upon vited proselytes, 
insufficient evidence, some of those Any person may hold himself ex- 
Heathens must be furnished with an cused from investigating the causes 
urgent necessity of believing any new that gave birth to the opinions of tw- 
reiigion that was proposed to them, dividuals of mankind, on account of 
especially one that promised such great the difficulty and uncertainty of such 
and glorious things aS Christianity an investigation. The same may, in 
did; while, on the other hand, to ac- some degree, be said of particular 
count also for the very ill reception classes of men. But Christianity le- 
that the preachers of Christianity met commended itself to every description 
with, (which he cannot den^,) others of men then existing, and influenced 
of them must be furnished with a dis- them not for a short time only, which 
position to hate and detest those who might be accounted for from temporaiy 
pretended to so much. and local circumstances, but pemujr 

1 do not know anything that can nently ; so as to leave no reasonable 

help Mr. Gibbon in this case better doubt, but that it would have gone on 

than the known principles of his to establish itself in the world, and to 

favourite mythology. As the present extirpate idolatry, if the civil powers 

race of mankind are derived from the had continued to oppose its progress 

stones which Deucalion and Pyrrha three thousand, as they did wiree 

•^rew over their heads, (when perhaps hundred years ; and what is more, not- 

they were in too much haste to re- withstanding the gross corruptions and 

people the vacant world,) they might abuses which soon crept into it. ; 

not be sufficiently attentive to the A fact of this kind requires to be ; 

nature of those materials of the future . ■..• 

race- of mortals, but take stones of dif- » Ihave heard of a young gentleman of • . 

ft^rAnf (\Mfrp(^i ftf hnrdnpsft In conse- scepticsal and jocular turn, taking off his bat to 

lerent aegrees oi naroness. xn conse ^ ^^^^^ ^^ jupiter, (who makes the most »• 

quence OI this, some Ol them may nave spectable figure in this system of mythologTi) 

been of a softer disposition, and more andaaying, " if ever you come into power a^ 

i? t- T r i-i^ ^xi T>«: please to remember that I showed you r«pe« 

^sy of belief than others. Being, ^^^^ ^^body else did." Mr. Gibbbn, I hm 

therefore, bo differently constituted, has no serious views in complimenting «• 

ft* daacendants of some of tivemirngkA ^'tyV'^STpT^ Sr^k^C™ SiS.'S ' 

' Histoiy, Ch. XV. I. p. 682. to^aM>aft\\M&a.vt. V?.> V^ 
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accounted for from the most obvious mon^/, whether there be reason to think 

principles of human nature, piinciples that such miracles have been wrought, 
common to all men, and all classes of orwhether the evidence of Christianity, 

men ; and therefore none but the or of the Christian history, does not 
plainest and most cogent causes of stand upon as good ground as that of 

assent, deserve to be attended to. any other history whatever. 

This assent to the truth of Christianity iTow, though 1 am far from holding 

could only be produced by such evi- myself out as the champion of Ohris- 

dence as always will, and always tianity, against all the world, I own I 

ought to determine the assent of the shall have no objection to discuss this 

human mind. subject with Mr. Gibbon, as an his- 

It is acknowledged that, to be a torian and a philosopher. We are 
Ohristian, a man must believe some only two individuals, and no other 
facts that are of an extraordinary persons can be bound by the result of 
nature, such as we have no opportu- our discussion. But those who have 
nity of observing at present. But given less attention to the subject than 
those facts were so circumstanced, we have done, maj be instructed by it, 
that persons who cannot be denied to and be assisted in forming their own 
have had the best opportunity of ex- judgment, according to the evidence 
amining the evidence of them, and that shall be laid before them. At 
who, if they had not been true, had no least, it may be a means of drawing 
motive to pay any regard to them, some degree of attention to a subject 
could not refuse their assent to them ; which cannot be denied to be, in the 
that is, it was such evidence as we highest degree, interesting, 
ourselves must have been determined Indeed, if any man can say that it is 
by, if we had been in their place ; and not an interesting question, whether 
therefore, if not fully equivalent to the his existence termmate at death, or is 
-evidence of our own senses at present, to be resumed at a future period, and 
is, at least, all the evidence that, at then to continue for eves, he must be 
at this distance of time, we can have of a low and abject mind. To a ra- 
in the case. It goes upon the prin- tional being, capable of contemplating 
ciple that human nature was the same the wonders of nature, and of inves- 
tlung then that it is now; and cer- tigating the laws of it, and to a being 
tainlyin all other respects it appears of a social disposition, his existence, 
to be so. and the continuance of his rational 

That miracles are things in them- faculties, must be an object of tmspeak- 
«elves possible, must be allowed, so able value to him ; and consequently 
long as it is evident that there is in he must ardently wish that Chris- 
nature a power equal to the working tianity (which alone brings life amd 
of them. And certainly the power, immoHality to light) may be true. 
j>nnciple, or being, by whatever name ^or to a philosopher, who forms his 
it be denominated, which produced the judgmentby what ne actually observes, 
xmiverse, and established the laws of the doctrine of a soul capable of sub- • 
it, is folly equal to any occasional de- sisting and acting when the body is in '- 
partures from them. The object and the grave, will never give any satis- 
use of those miracles on which the faction. To every person, therefore. 
Christian reUgion is founded, is also who is capable of enjoying his exist- 
maintained to be consonant to the ence, the Christian doctrine of a resur^ 
object and use of the general system rection opens a glorious and trans- 
of nature, viz. the production of hap- porting prospect, 
piness. We have nothing, therefore. Voluntarily to shut one'a ^'^^•g^ ^s^ 
to do but to examine, by the known eucla. a "^xo^^^o^*, ^xi\ T^«5iJ^\Ri^\^HR^. 
rales of estimating the vahie of testi- Bee no XWJW oi \}£Vb -^oviSvsjt^ ^^ ^'s&joixj^v 
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and of the progress of being, and es- I also sliall not contend with Kim 
pecially of the human race, towards for quite so much as his late antago- 
perfection, but to hide one's head in nists, members of the Church of Eng- 
everlasting obscurity, must be to have land, must include in the system of 
a disposition as grovelling, base, and Christianity. But by abandoning their 
abject, as that of the lowest of the outworks, I may perhaps be better 
brute creation. A man of the least able to make an effectual defence, 
elevation of mind, and of a cultivated My religion does not suppose, with 
and improved understanding, must. Bishop Hurd, "that the oflSces in 
surely, lament such a catastrophe. which the Godhead was employed are 

The fear might be, that every truly either degrading, or such as imply an 
Berisible and virtuous man would be immoderate and inconceivable conde- 
too strongly biassed in favour of Chris- scension." * 1 shall not urge Mr. Gibbon 
tianity, and (if Mr. Gibbon's observa- to admit, (as "the great things of 
tion above mentioned be true) givehis as- which Christ spake,") "that a ddvine 
sent long before he had waited to weigh person, divine in the h^hest sense of 
the evidence as he ought to do. I do not, the word, should descend from heaven 
however, wish Mr. Gibbon to show this and . . . suffer death," * or that " the 
disposition. On the contrary, I wish divine nature condescended to leave 
him to examine everything with the the mansions of glory, was made man» 
greatest rigour, and I will not contend dwelled among us, and died for us." ' 
with him ror trifles. With respect to I shall not pretend, with the same 
some points which he has laboured, learned bishop, that "a third divine 
though I am satisfied his representa- person ministered ... in giving " this 
tions are partial and unfair, I have no second divine person " tiie power to 
objection to concede almost all that he cast out devils," and " in raising him 
contends for, because, though he has from the dead." * Neither shall I urge 
taken very liberally, he has left me him with " a purpose ... to save and 
enough. sanctify" mankind "by such means 

When the circumstances of the Jews as " he himself can think ** fanciful and 
and Heathens, at the time of the pro- delusive,"* or maintain that Christ, 
mulgation of Christianity, shall be "in virtue of his all-atoning death," 
sufficientiy considered, (but to which did " open the gates of eternal life to 
it is evident Mr. Gibbon has given but the whole race of mortal man,"* which 
a slight attention,) the reception that the bishop enumerates among " the 
this new religion met with among great things of which Christ spake," 
them, and the total subversion of the and "the amazing topics vdth which 
several systems of Paganism by it, he filled his discourses. '^ 




tne gospel mstory not being true, more p. 32, to "the pride of reason;" though it may 

contrary to the present course OI oe more justly dUaiged to the absurdity of ^k*- 

nature, and consequently more im- '^'ibld.^p!^* (p.) 

probable, than the history of Christ ' That the dmne na<«r« of Chriut should <f&, 

and the aiinsflpq aa rrkTifnmprl in +1ia is, surely, more than Dr. Hurd's Christian creed 

ajia tne apostles, as COntainea m tne obliges him to assert, unless he may think that 

JNew iestament, which makes the without this, his doctrine of atonement could 

whole of the subsequent history per- ^?^ be completed. (P.) Dr. Priestley has not 

fectly. easy and natural. In short, the STcT rS^^^^J^T^iSj^ 'tSSi 

question is, whether Mr. Gibbon, or Sermons, though the substance of them fro* 

myself. beUeve in more numerous, ""ff^^^k-s sermons, u. p. m. (W 

more extraordinary, or more useless » ibid. in. p. S3. (P.) ' '^ 

miracles. On this fair, unexception- U^^^J^a^^L .i»n w 

a^/e ^onad I am willing to meet Inm. TiA«\x\^^«s>)aAQ^»ij«$%^ian«^ 
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I am sensible that it would be in that of his free mercy to the penitent^ 
Tain to urge any external historical in almost every page of it. As he does 
evidence of a revelation, of which snch speak of the corrttp<ion« ofOhristianiiy, 
doctrines as these should make a part, he should have examined farther, both 
They are things that no miracles can as an historian and as a man. For as 
prove. As soon should I propose to an individual, he is as much interested 
nim the belief of Mahomet's journey to in the inquiry as any other person; 
the tliird heavens, and all his conver- and no inquiry whatever is so interest- 
sations with God while a pitcher of ing to any man as this is. 
water was falling, or the doctrine of As to what Mr. Gibbon, with a sneer 
transubstantiation, neither of which of triumph, says, of Plato having '* 860 
are more absurd, and both of them are years before Christ " " ventured to ex- 
much more innocent. plore the mysterious nature of the 
^ I am sorry, however, to have occa- Deity," and of " the theology of Plato" 
sion to admonish Mr. Gibbon, that he having been " confirmed by the celestial 
should have distinguished better than pen of the last and most sublime of 
he has done between Christianity itself the evangelists," * ninety-seven years 
and the corruptions of it. A serious after that era ; like all nis other sar- 
Christian, strongly attached to some casms against Christianity,it is founded 
particular tenets, may be excused if, on ignorance. But he is more excusable 
m reading ecclesiastical history, he in this than in other cases, as too many 
should not make the proper distinc- Christians have been chcurgeable witn 
tions; but this allowance cannot be the same; confounding the Logos of 
made for so cool and philosophical a Plato with that of John, and making 
spectator as Mr. Gibbon. of it a second person in the Trinity, 
He should not have taken it for tBan which no two things can be more 
granted, that the doctrine of three different, as has been clearly explained 
persons in one God, or the doctrine of by my excellent and judicious friend 
atonement for the sins of all mankind, Mr. Lindsey, especially in his Catechiat, 
by the death of one man, were any in the preface to which he has very 
parts of the Christian system ; when, properly animadverted upon this pas- 
if he had read the New Testament for sage of Mr. Gibbon.* 
himself, he must have seen the doctrine Mr. Gibbon has much to learn con- 
of the proper unity of God, and also ceming the gospel before he can be 

properly quaufi^ to write against it. 
hetore he found any such topies as these, with Hitherto he seems to have been ac- 

l^t^5^"?t*SStC 'r&a.TJn^r qr"t<^ 'it^ nothing bpt the cormpt 

attempting to prove at large, that by leashing ^^sta biishmeuts 01 what 18 very impro- 

the diseipM feet, our Lord meant to teach the perlv called Christianitv ; whereas it 

great doctrine of atonement 6y his blood and 'L i^^^^v^^i. „^^^ 1,4^ 4.^ «^«;i ««^ 

wondering (I. p. 188, note), that GroUus and ^ mcumbent upon him to read and 
other commenwitors should not see it in the study the New Testament for himself. 

'^^^TtuTZ-^^^'f^t h. .hould '!?"«« he will find nothing like Plato- 
maintain, III. p. 67, that Christ "spake by uism, but doctrmes lu every respect 

▼irtue of his own essential right, from Wmself, the reverse of that BVstem of philo- 
andinhisownDanie,"as well as ''by the special «^-.-u„ «,i,ui, ^««i. «•,;! ^^Ai^,*.:^ 
appointment of God the Father," wien he him- ^Ophy, which weak and undistm- 

self, in the most unequivofal language, repeatedly gUlshmgChnstians afterwards incorpo- 

asserts the contrary; as John v. 80: "I can of mifxA wifVi if 

mine own self do nothing." vii. 16 : " My doc- ^j i? /^,.1^. v , • -n 

trine is not mine, but his that sent me." xiv. 10 : Had Mr. Glbbon hved m France, 

"Thewordsthat l8p«kuntoyou,i8paknot Spain or Italy, he miffht, with the 

of myself, but the Father that dwelleth in me, o„V„^ ,.noo,x« V^o^^ ^«lr«5 4.V»« Ar.^4-^^^ 

he doeth the works." It must be strong bias iA ^^^^ reason, have ranked the doctrine 

favour of a system that can make a person over- of transubslantiation, and the worship 
look such texts as these. But even the greatest 

and beat of men have been misled in the somo > History, Ch. xxl. II. ^^. 73X ^lAS^. ^ ^v 

way. (^.) t^teYT^l.lSA.\'S\&,^'^.T2a«-"»3i2*. 
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of saints and angels, among the essen- Asia, and what would be^ the state of 

tials of Christianity, us the doctrines Mahometanism, the religion of the 

of the Trinity and of atonement. Hindoos, or that of the Tartars, sub- 

The friends of genuine, and I will ject to the Grand Lama P I should 

add of rational Christianity, have not, rejoice to hear of such a challenge as 

however, on the whole, much reason to I give Mr. Gibbon, being sent from a 

regret that their enemies have not Mahometan Mufti to the Christian 

made these distinctions ; since, by this world.' 

means, we have been taught to make Should what I call pure Christianity, 
them ourselves ; so that Christianity is (the most essential abides of which I 
perhaps as much indebted to its ene- consider to be the proper unity of God, 
mies, as to its friends, for this import- and the proper humanity of Christy) 
ant service. In their indiscriminate continue to spread as it now does, and 
attacks, whatever has been found to be as, from the operation of the same 
xmtenable has been gradually aban- causes, I have no doubt but that, in 
doned, and I hope the attack will be spite of all opposition, it will do, and Hte- 
continued till nothing of the wretched rature revive among[ the Jews and Ma- 
outworks be left ; and then, I doubt hometans, (who, it is remarkable, were 
not, a safe and impregnable fortress never learned and inquisitiye, but in an 
will be found in the centre, a fortress age in which all the Christianity they 
built upon a rock, against which the could see must have struck them wiw 
gates of de<xth will not prevail, horror, as a sytem of abominable and 

When the present crisis is over, (and I gross idolatry, to which their own sys* 

think we may see that the period is not tems are totally repugnant) : shpuld 

far distant,) that by means of the objec- learning and inquiij, I say* once more 

tions of unbelievers, and the attention revive among the Jews andMahome* 

which, in consequence of it, will be tans, at the same time that a great 

g^ven to the subject, by believers, Chris- part of the Christian world should be 

tianity shall be restored to its primitive free from that idolatry which has siven 

purity, the cool and truly sensible part them such just offence, they would be 

of mankind will, in this very circum- much more favourably impressed with 

stance, perceive an argument for its the idea of Christianity than they were 

truth ; and thus even the corruptions in former times, 

of Christianity will have answered a It, also, can hardly be supposed, but 

very valuable purpose ; as having been that the general donversion of^he Jews, 

the means of supplying such an evi- after a state of such lon^ and violent 

dence of its trutn, as could not have opposition, (which will in all future 

been derived from any other circum- tune exclude the idea of their having 

stance. Let any other religion be acted in concert wil^ the Chiistiani^) 

named that ever was so much cor- will be followed by the convermon of ^ 

rupted, and that recovered itself from the thinking part of the world. And 

such corruption, and continued to be if, before or arber this time, the Jews 

professed with unquestionable zeal by should return . to their own country, 

men of reflection and understanding, the whole will be such a manifest fiu- 

and I shall look upon it with respecU fihnent of the prophecies of ^criptore, 

and not reject it without a very par- as will leave no reasonable colour for 

ticular examination. The revival of a infidelity, 
zeal for the religion of Greece and 

Kome under Julian, is not to be com- ^* '^hhSt^ ^c^'S^T^S^^ ^hnf ^ 

pared with the attachment to Chris- prfestiey published* in^'mT^'ttS Sd*irf hto 

tianity by mquisitive and learned men BUcounes, it is also among the Letters in Hr. 

inmpr^entag^ Let Kteratuw and S^^'' ^^ilS^S^ ?i"'kbtX"'jlS; 
science tioansh but one centuiy m Hfevo%.7L.^.%,^«A%, 
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In the prospect of this great and corruptions of it, and submitting to 
glorion 8 event I rejoice; and I wish to the most rigid examination whatever 
contribute a little towards hastening I think to m really a part of it. To 
its approach, both by unfolding the this, all the friends of genuine Chris- 
history of Christianity, with all the tianity will cheerfully say, Amen. 



PAET II. OP THE GENERAL CONCLUSION; 



CONTAININO 



CONSIDERATIONS ADDRESSED TO THE ADVOCATES FOTl THE PRESENT 
CIVIL ESTABLISHMENTS OF CHfiiSTIANITT, AND ESPECIALLY 
BISHOP HUED. 

Apteb relating, with so much freedom, be don^for those who do not look quite 
the rise, progress, and present state, of so far as I do. Many excellent men 
what I deem to be Corruptions of among the clergy of the Church of 
Christianity, and especially in the England are exceedingly distressed 
established systems of it, all of which with the obligation to subscribe what 
I consider as antichristian, being both they cannot believe, and to recite what 
exceedingly corrupt in their prindjples, they utterly condemn ; and yet their 
and supported by a power totally circumstances are such, as too strongly 
foreign to that of the kingdom of tempt them to make the best of their 
Christ; I cannot help expressing my situation, ratherthan absolutely starve; 
earnest wishes, that something may lie and many others are continually pre- 
done by those who have influence, to vented from entering the church by 
remove these evils, or at least to pal- the same state of things in it. Even 
liate them. And I cannot help con- the guilt of those men who are induced 
sidering those prelates who reallv have to comply, to the disquiet of their 
influence in these matters, as nighl^ consciences, will lie, in a great measure, 
criminal, in this enlightened age, if at the door of those who could relieve 
they are not apprised of the abuses, them, if they were in earnest to do it. 
ana if iJiey do not use their endea- Those who have any principle them- 
Yours to rectify them. selves must feel something for those 

It will not be imagined that I have who And themselves obliged by aprin- 
the least prospect of being benefited ciple of conscience absolutely to siban- 
myself by any alteration that can take don their preferment in the church, 
place in the ecclesiastical sjstem of Many and painful must have been 
zny own country. All I wish, as a their struggles, before they could bring 
Christian, from the powers of this themselves to execute a resolution, 
world, is, that thev would not inter* which is viewed with wonder and 
meddle at all in tne business of reli* regret by many of their best friends, 
gion, and that they would give no and with indifference or contempt by 
coxmtenonce whatever to any mode of the world at large. But they have 
it, my own, or that of others, but shew respect to other spectators, at present 
so much confidence in the principles of invisible, but whose approbation will 
what they themselves deem to be true hereafter be of more value than all 
religion, as to think it able to guard things else ; and while they are con- 
its&. scious that what they forsake in this 

But though I have nothing to ask world is for the sake of Christ, cmd the 
for myself, much may, and ought to gfoapeZ, Matt, xix«29^ IVl^^ ^^aossRi^Xi^ 
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unhappy even now. Few of these reproachful to us, at least, not to keep 
cases, it is probable, come to the hear* the lead we have hitherto plumed oor- 
ing of those whom no such scruples selves upon taking, in what relates to 
disturb.* But while such is the state religious liberty^ and to which we most 
of things in this country, and the cry be sensible that we owe much of the 
for rerormation grows louder every honour, and even the flourishing state 
day, " Woe to them that are ihuB at of our country, 
ease in our Zion." Amos vi. 1. One of the worst symptoms of the 

If I could for a moment wish myself present time is, that men of the great- 
V in the situation of those prelates who est eminence in the church, and of the 
' have influence in the present state of most unquestionable ability, appear to 
things in this country, (but, indeed, I be either wholly indifferent to tne sub- 
am tar from considering their situation ject, or instead of promoting a farther 
as an enviable one, thinking my own, reformation, employ all their ingenuity 
as a Dissenting minister, despicable as to make men acquiesce in the present 
I am sensible it must appear to them, system ; when all they can ur^e is so 
to be in reality more usefcrt, more palpably weak, that it is barely pos- 
honourable, and more happy,) it would sibie they should be in earnest ; not 
be to acquire that immortal renown indeed in their wishes to keep things 
which it is in their power to secure by as they are, but in thinking their argu- 
promoting' such a Reformation. But ments have that weight in themselves 
the same situation would probably which they wish them to have with 
lead me to see things in the same li^ht others. To see such men as Bishop 
in which th^ see them ; and being Hurd in this class of writers, a class 
easy myself, I might feel as little as so little respectable, when he is qnali- 
they do for those who were ill at ease fied to class with Tillotson, Hoadley 
under me. and Clarke, equally excites one's pity 

It is, I am sensible, extremely diffi- and indignation, 
cult to put one's self exactly m the This truly able writer has all the 
place of another person, and therefore appearance of being really serious, in 
it is equally difficult to make proper alleging that the Reformers of the 
allowance for the sentiments and con- church of England were as well quali- 
duct of other persons. But if it be a fied to judge concerning the system of 
situation that necessarily leads any Christianity as we now are. "They 
set of men to judge and act wrong, it had only," he says, ** to copy, or rather 
should be a reason with those who see to inspect .... the Sacred Scriptures, 
the influence of that situation, to which lay open to them as they do to 
remove the cause of offence. This work us ; "* as if it required nothing more 
we may assure ourselves, will be done; than eyes, capable of distinguishing 
and if those in whose power it now is, the words of Scripture, to enter into 
be not the proper instruments for it, their real meaning. But had not the 
others will be found, in God's own time. Papists, the Lutherans, the Calvinists, 
both in Boman Catholic countries, and the Anabaptists, and the Socinians, of 
in this. the same age, eyes, as well as the 

The work of reformation is advanc- Reformers of the Church of England P 
ing apace in several Roman Catholic And, I may add, were they not men 
countries,* and this will make it doubly of as good understanding? 

But he adds, "The Sacred Scrips 
1.11^ ^^Tr® *^ *u®-^* six months only I f^res being taken by them 

nave heard of five fresh ustances of clereymen /» .-i • i t i» i? 'j -l "^ i 1^ ^ i 

who. on account of becommg Unitarians, have lOr their SOle rule 01 taitll, what Bhoula 

abandoned either actual preferment, or con- hinder them, when they rea^ thoso 

eiderable prospecta in ihe church. It is probable Q/.^^4.„««« A.«^ «««:„«.„„ j:«4.:_^i.i 

there are otbenthat 1 have not heard of. \,P,) bcnptures, trom seemg as distinctly aa 

^ See supra, p. xv., and Note, % EettiiOtiaA.'^.'i''^^- VJ?^ 
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we do at this day P " * I answer, the if it had been fixed in any of the 
same thing, whatever it is, that makes different periods, in which it was fixed 
men interpret the Scriptures so diffe- (and which is here called being checked 
rently from the truth, at this day. and ke'pt hack) by one prince, or ad- 
Was that an age exempt from 'preju- vanced by another, as well as where it 
dice ; or were the Reformers in Eng- was chedced and kept hack (for this, 
land the only persons so privileged ? Bishop Hurd cannot deny to have been 
All the classes of Reformers above the case) by Queen Elizabeth. It 
enumerated appealed to the Scriptures would also have been equally applica- 
alike. ble to any different establishment that 

However, it is far from being true should have been made after the Re- 
that the English Reformers, whatever formation had been moving on a com,' 
they might pretend, were determined plete half century, as well as nearly 
by the authority of Scripture only, one, or if it had gone on afterwards 
It is evident to most persons, though (still under the controlling eye of the 
it may not be so to Bishop Hurd, that magistrate) to this day. For why 
they were much influenced by the doc- should not our present civil governors 
trinesof the second, the third, and even be as good judges in matters of reli- 
later centuries. What else could have gion as any persons in the same situa- 
led them to adopt the Nicene, and espe- Sons could have been two hundred 
cially the Athanasian Creed ? This years ago ? Just so much more time 
was going far beyond the canon of the has elapsed since " the first contentions 
Scriptures. Or should the English in Germany on the account of reli- 
Reformers have seriously proposed to gion," and consequently more time 
themselves to make the Scnptures their would have been allowed for taking 
only rule, how was it possible for them, the full benefit of all the discoveries 
educated as they were, in the compli- that have been made both at home 
cated system of Popery, to read them and abroad, &c. And it cannot be 
with unprejiidiced eyes ? doubted but that if a new establish- 

But " the Reformation," he says, ment should be made at this day, it 
** was not carried on with us in a pre- would be, in many respects, consider- 
cipitate, tumultuary manner, as it was, ably different from the present. 
for the most part, on the Continent. On the other hand, had all our sove- 
On the other hand, it advanced, under reigns after Queen Mary been Papists, 
the eye of the magistrate, by slow and the Reformation never been re- 
degrees; nay, it was more than once sumed, a present bishop of Worcester 
checked and kept back by him. Hence might have said that the experiment 
it came to pass, that tibere was time had been tried, and had not answered, 
^owed for taking the fall benefit of and that what had been established by 
all discoveries made abroad ; " and the wisdom of ages, in all the countries 
" for studying the chief points of con- of Europe, it could not be safe to alter. 

troversy with care In short, .... Besides, what can a Christian, jealous 

between the first contentions in Ger- for the purity of his religion, expect 
many on the account of religion, and from the controlling eye of the magis- 
the final establishment of it in the trate, but such a modification of it, or 
Church of England under Elizabeth, something bearing its name, as should 
there was a space of near half a cen- be thought to be most subservient to 
tury."* his own interest? It does not require 

It is obvious to remark, that the the understanding of Bishop Hurd to 
very same encomium might have been see the full force of this reply ; but it 
bestowed upon the Church of England, may require a mind less fascmated by 

„„- „o« .«x preiudice in favour of long-establi&hal 

1 Sermons, I. pp. 235, 236. (P.) ^ *' ^ 

« Ibid. pp. 239, 240. (P.) tOTlua. 
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In one respect this learned prelate the gates of eternal life are not opened 

acknowledges that the Englisn Be- to the 'U^/ioIe face o/ mortoZ ttioti ; bat 

formers were not sufficiently enlight- only to those who " by the everlasting 

ened, and that was with respect to the purpose of Grod, .... l>efore the foonda- 

doctrine of toleration. But he says, tions of the world were laid,'* being 

" no peculiar charge of ignorance can " chosen in Christ out of mankind, 

be brought against the Beformers for are " decreed hy his counsel,' secret to 

misapprehending a subject not only us," and are delivered " from curse and 

difficult in itself, but perplexed witn damnation."* It must be a strange 

endless prejudices."* But surely Bishop latitude of interpi'etation, (for whidi 

Hurd himself will not say, that the his Lordship is an advocate,) that can 

doctrine of toleration is more difficult reconcile these two contranr positions ; 

in itself, or more perplexed with and yet in the preface to these articles 

prcrjudices, than the doctrine of the it is said, "that they were agreed upon 

Trinity, for avoiding diversity of opinions, and 

In another case, also, if he be at all establishing consent touching true re- 
ingenuous, he must acknowledge that ligion." Let Mr. Madan,^ Dr. Hurd, 
the English Beformers did not see quite and the excellent bishop of Carlisle, 
so clearly as he himself now does. He together with some unbelieYers among 
says, '* the Christian system has .... the clergy, all subscribers to the same 
been reviled by such as have seen or articles, confer together, and tell as 
would only see it through the false what this consent tottching trtue relir 
medium of Popish, or Calvinistical gion is. 

ideas." ^ Calvinism, therefore, accord- What reformation can vve expect in 

ing to him, is not true Christianity, any important doctrinal articles of re- 

But let any competent judge of the li^n, when Bishop Hurd expresses 

subject read the Thirty'nine AHides himself so strongly, as we have seen, 

of the Church of England, and say in favour of the divinity of Ch/rist, in 

whether they have not a strong tinge the highest sense of the word ? By 

of Calvinism.' which he must mean that he is fully 

It is not merely from such a general equal, in power and glory, to tbe 

expression as that above quoted, that Father, whom Christ himself styles %t^ 

I conclude Bishop Hurd is no friend of Father and our Father, his God cmd 

Calvinism. He directly contradicts our God, It was a long time, as I have 

the fundamental article of that system shown, before any Christians, after they 

when he says, that " a divine person, contended that Christ was Grod, had 

&c., in virtue of his all-atoning death," any idea of his being so, except in some 

has opened *' the gates of eternal life qualified sense. I will venture to say. 

to the whole race of mortal man." ^ tnat no person before, or at the Counm 

According to the plainest sense of of Nice, would have used such language 

the articles of the Church of England, as this of Bishop Hurd. 

1 Sermons, I. pp. 240, 241. (P.> With respect to the doctrine of 

«ibid. p. 37. (P.) . atonernent, which- I think I have 

^*5SS?JS'®or*^'^*^£**^'^^'**'^*^^*''® iM-oved to be quite a modern thing, 

described the Church of England as possessing t^^"^^ ^ ^ ^l**xwv w ^^ .* r^^T^* 

"a Caivinistic Creed, a Pop&h Liturgy, and an and hardly to have been known betoie 

ArminianCleiT?y." Burnet, who was too honest the Beformation, Bishop Hurd savS, 

to deny what it ill-suited him to admit, says on « mi,^ C3^«:«4.«««« »wv 'V.«;^4.<.ii:<^itlA 

Art xYii. that ♦> it is very probable that those The Scnptures are umntelligible, 



who penned^ it, meant that the Decree was and language itself has no meaning, if 
V " .^ . * ' ^^^® °2i ^i^ **'" the hlood of the Lamb slain had not a 

ne provides a convenient genie for the Reraon- ^v^yy^ vy v,^ ^ „%. «.»vi. **vw 



absolute." Yet "since they 

he provides a convenient »«i«,. *v* «*»>. <»..>.,»- . j* j. a a* i 

»eraat«, though he confesses, that "the Cairi«i»/» true, direct and proper emcacy (con- 
have less occasic 
does B&^xti more 



have less occasion for scruple, since the article gidered in the literal sense of &2ood)i 
plainly to favour them." Expot. 



aoea seem more piaimy to lavour tnem. nxpos. 

Sd. 4, p. 165. See also The Cotifemcwili £d. 3, & Art. xvii. (P.) 

pp. 831-333. « X reclor Va '^Vni!&a<(^Eias&.t^^<^ ^ve oocaaloD 

'' Sermona, III, p, 63, (P.) to \iiO ramiUar L«,UtT%. VvVi. 
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in freeing ns from the guilt of sin, or, desired to look into, and could at most 
in other words, from the puniahifaent discern but imperfectly, through the 
of it.* types and shadows of the patriarchal 

It is impossible, however, not to ob- and Mosaic dispensations. The great 
serve, that the Papists use the same mystery, now unveiled, was briefly 
language in defence of the doctrine of this, that God .... would only confer 
transubstomtiation, appealing also to this mighty privilege at the instance, 
the hteral sense of more texts of Scrijp- as it were, and for the sake, of a tran- 
tui'e than onie. Besides, how is it scendently divine person, his only- 
possible that the lilood of any man begotten Son, the second person in 
(and the divinity of Christ certainly the glorious Trinitjr, as we now style 
had no hlood), considered in a literal him ; that this divine person .... 
*ew«e, should cleanse from sin? Surely should descend from heaven, should 
there m\^st be something figurative in beconje incarnate, .... should even 
such language as this ; and why should pour out his blood unto death, and 
the figurative sense end just where by that blood should wash away the 
Bishop Hurd would fix it, rather than stain of guilt. ... In this awfully stu- 
where Socinus would choose ? perid6usmanner(atwhich reason stands 

Nay, \\i should seem that, according sa>ghast, and faith herself is half con- 
to Bishop Hurd, our salvation depends founded) was the grace of God to man 
upon the helief of this novel doctrine at lengtn manifested.'*^ 
of atonement. For I can see no other The natural effect of such a pause of 
natural interpretation of what he says : astonishment as this, should be a close 
"They must place their entire hope examination, whether a thing that even 
and confidence in the hlood of the cove- supernatural evidence can barely make 
nant, who would share in the blessings credible, did ever take place ; for in 
of it." * If this is to be understood all cases, the more extraordinary any 
according to thiB literal sense of the tMng, any event, or aaj proposition is, 
words, slU the heathen world are ex^ the more evidence it requires. And 
sluded from salvation^ as well as When we consider the true meaning of 
Socinians. HjCLe figurative language of Scriptui*e, it 

To me it appears extraordinary, that will be found to assert nothing on 
a man of Bishop Hurd's good sense this subject at which even reason can 
should not be more staggered than he stand aghast. 

ai]5)ears to have been, at the very man- 'Our author himself, after enume- 
ner in which he himself describes the rating the 8trong;est figurative expres- 
doctrines of the divinity qf Christ, and sions of the Scriptures oh this subject, 
of atonsment for sin by his death, as those m which the terms red^empjipn, 
every sentence, and every clause of a rafisom, propitiation, sacri^ce, &c'.i oc- 
sentence, being calculated io excite cur, clones the whole with tnis observa- 
astonishment; but I shall only tran- tion:^ "Now let men use what art they 
scribe a part of it. After describin^^ Will in torturing such expressions as 
the gradual unfoldii^ of the scheme these, they will hardly prevent our 
under the Jewish £spensation, he seeing what the plain doctrine of 
says, — Scripture is, [viz.] That it pleased God 

"At length Jesus Christ came into to give us eternal life only in his Son, 
the world, to fulfil and to declare the ana in his Son only as suffering and 
whole will of God on this interesting dying for us."* All this I really admit, 
subject ; and from him, and from those believing as firmly as Bishop ELurd can 
commissioned by him, we learn what do, that it was expedient and necessary 
the wisest men, and even a/ngels had that such a person as Jesus Christ 

l??T?*?"»'P^^^- (^•> » Ibid. II. pp. 285-287. </».) 

• Ibid. I. p. 194. (/».) ♦lUd.U.v^.'iS&^'iaj^, Ve^ 
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slioxild preacli as he did, and that he rather uncommon in a sermon) he sajs 

should die and rise again, or the end the Pagan philosophers, when thej 

of the gospel, in forming men to a "pressed into the church, in their haste, 

happy immortality, could not have fcrgot to leave behind them."* 

been gained. This is certainly the But however these doctrines came 

doctrine of the New Testament, but in, to repeat the bishop's own words, 

then it is far from being the doctrine "the presumptuous positions of par- 

of atonement; which I think I have ticular men, or churches, areforwardly 

shown to be a very different thing taken forthegenuinedoctrinesof Chris- 

from that which was taught by Christ tianity;andthesepositionsbeingnotun- 

and the apostles, and indeed to have frequently either wholly unintelligible^ 

been unknown for several centuries or even contrary to the plainest reason, 

after Christ. the charge of nonsense, or of falsehood. 

It is no wonder that this writer is thus dexterously transferred on the 
should say, that " no Christian is bound gospel itself." * This very just and well- 
to make this soHcitoas inquiry inte the expressed observation I cannot help 
doctrinal .... part of the gospel ; and thinking te be peculiarly applicable to 
that very "possibly his conduct is then several articles of the creed of Bishop 
most acceptable, when he looks no far- Hurd himself, as I think -must be 
ther than to the authority of the gospel, sufficiently evident from the preceding 
agreeably to that well-known decision history. 

of our Lord himself. Blessed is he who This writer, not content with what 

hath not seen, and yet hath believed "^ he himself had advanced against all 

For certainly such tenets as those improvements, or alterations, in the 

above cited can never be believed on church in which he presides, quotes 

any other terms. Faith in them must with the highest approbation what 

be implicit, and without inquiry. It Mr. Burgh, in his reply to Mr. Lindsey, 

is rather extraordinary, however, that says agamst the idea of a progressive 

this writer did not i)erceive that the religion, viz. that "All that '* the Bible 

saying wh'ch he quotes of our Saviour " contains was as perspicuous to those 

relates only to a matter of fact, of who first perused it, after the rejection 

which it was not possible that more of the papal yoke, as it can be to us 

than a very few persons could be eye- now, or as it can be to our posterity in 

witnesses ; whereas the things that he the fiftieth generation."* 

is contending for are doctrines, of This is evidently a mis-stating of the 

which all persons at this day are com- case ; because it is not a progressive 

petent judges, provided they make use religion, but a progressive reformation 

of their reason, and examine the Scrip- of a corrupted religion, that is pleaded 

tures for themselves. But even the for. And as it cannot be denied that 

looking no farther than to the authority the corruption of Christianity was a 

of the gospel for articles of faith, may gradual and progressive thing, can it 

make a very solicitous inquiry abso- be so very unnatural to expect that the 

lately necessary, considering how much, restoration of it to its primitive pxirity 

and how long, some articles of faith should be gradual and progressive alsoP 

have been misrepresented. If the Reformation was not progressive, 

In fact, if the learned prelate could why does not this bishop prefer the 

fancy himself out of the fetters of his state of it under John Huss and Jerome 

church's creed, he might find the very of Prague to that of Luther and Cran- 

articles which he so zealously contends mer ? He may say that they had not 

for among the " quibbles and .... meta- then completely rejected thepajpal yom, 
physics which " (with a strain of plea- 

santrjr not usual to him, and indeed %\^4."\f^^^^^P^^^^•^ 

' Sermona, III. p. 52. (P.) * V\>v\. V.V^QVfc\^.^JA, V?^ 
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But if by papal yoke lie meant all the qualified to judge for themselves, had 
jorruptions of Christianity contained not. 

in the system of Popery, and which It is nothing but the alliance of the 
had been enforced by the authority of kingdom of Christ with the kingdoms 
the see of Rome, I say, that neither of this world (an alliance which our 
Luther nor Cranmer rejected the papal Lord himself expressly disclaimed) 
yoke, because their reformations were that supports the grossest corruptions 
partial. of Christianity ; and perhaps we must 

Besides, if we make the sentiments wait for the fall of the civil powers 
of the divines of that particular age, before this most unnatural alUance be 
which Mr. Burgh and Bishop Hurd broken. Calamitous, no doubt, will 
may call the proper cera of the Refor^ that time be. But what convulsion in 
matioriy to be our standard, why should the political world ought to be a sub- 
we adopt those of Luther or Cranmer ject of lamentation, if it be attended 
in preference to those of Socinus, or with so desirable an event P May the 
even those of the Anabaptists of Mun- hhigdom of God, and of Christ (that 
ster, who were all of the same age P which I conceive to be intended in the 
I know of no reason but that the opin- Lord's Prayer), truly and fully come, 
ions of Luther and Cranmer had the though all the kingdoms of the w(»rld 
sanction of the civil yow&ra, which be removed, in order to make way for 
those of Socinus, and others of the it! 
same age, and who were equally well 



APPENDIX TO THE GENERAL CONCLUSION; 

coNTAnniro 

A SUMMARY VIEW OF THE EVIDENCE FOR THE PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANS 
HOLDING THE DOCTRINE OF THE SIMPLE HOMANITT OF CHRIST. 

As the doctrine held by the primitive severity upon the latter; and can it 
church, and especially by the Jewish be thought probable that he should 
Christians, is of particular conse- pass over the former without censure 
quence, it may give satisfaction to if he had thought it to be an error ? 
some of my readers, to see the evidence 2. Athanasius is so far from deny* 
for their holding the simple humanity ing this, that he endeavours to account 
of Christ stated in a more concise and for Christ being spoken of as a man 
distinct manner than it is done in the only, in several parts of the New 
body of this work. I shall, therefore, Testament, and especially in the book 
attempt it in this place, and take the of Acts, from the apostles not being 
opportunity of introducing a few more wilUng to offend the Jews (meaning 
circumstances relating to it. the Jewish Christians) of those times, i 

1. It is acknowledged by early wri- and that they might bring them to the 
ters of the orthodox persuasion, that belief of the divinity of Christ by 
two kinds of heresy existed in the degrees. He adds, that the Jews 
times of the apostles, viz. that of those bemg in this error (which he states as 
who held that Christ was simply a their believing Christ »to be ^iXos 
man, and the other that he was man opBptwos) drew the Gentiles into it 
only in appearaaice. Now the apostle also. 
John animadverts with the greatest ^. It \a w^BXisywV'^%^\r5'^^«^^«a»^ 
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and others, that the ancient Unitarians adyanced and nrg^ by those who had 

themselves, constantly asserted that been heathen philosophers, and espe- 

their doctrine was the universal opin- cially those who were admirers of the 

ion of the Christian church till the doctrine of Plato, who held the opinion 

time of Victor. of a second Ood. Austin says, that 

4. Hegesippus, the first Christian he considered Christ as no other than 
historian, himself a Jew, enumerating a most excellent man, and had no sua- 
the heresies of his time, mentions picion of the word of God being incar- 
several of the Gnostic kind, but not nate in him, or how "the catholic 
that of Christ being a mere man. He faith differed from the error of Pho- 
moreover says, that, in travelling to tinus," (the last of the proper Unita- 
Bome, where he arrived in the time of rians whose name is come down to us,) 
Anicotus, he found all the churches till he read the books of Plato; and 
that he visited held the faith which that he was afterwards confirmed in 
had been taught by Christ and the his opinion by reading the Scriptures.' 
apostles. Constantine, in his oration to the 

5. Justin Martyr, who maintains fathers of the Council of Nice, speaks 
the pre-ezistence of Christ, is so far with commendation of Plato, as having 
from calling the contrary opinion a taught the doctrine of "a second God, 
heresy, that what he says on the sub- derived fit>m the supreme God, and 
ject IS evidently an apology for his subservient to his will.' 

own. As Hegesippus was contempo- 10. There is a pretty easy gradation 

rary with Justin, he must have heard in the progress of the doctrine of the di- 

at least of the doctrine of the simple vinity of Christ; as he was first thought 

humanity of Christ ; but he might not to be a God in some qualified sense of the 

have heard much about the opinion of word, a distinguished emanation from 

Justin, which was different from that the supreme mind, and then the Zo^os or 

of the Gnostics, though the pre-exist- wisdom of God personified; and it was 

ence of Christ was a part of both. not till near four hundred years after 

6. Irenaeus, who wrote after Justin, Christ that he was thought to be pro- 
only calls the opinion of those who perly equal to the Father, Whereas, 
held that Christ was the son of Joseph on the other hand, it is now pretended, 
as well as of Mfiry, a heresy. He says that the apostles taught the doctrine 
nothing of those who, believing him to of the proper divinity of Christ; iand 
be a mere man, allowed that he had yet it cannot be denied that, in the 
no human father. very times of the apostles, the Jewish 

7. Those whom Epiphanius calls church, and many of the Gentiles, 
Alogi, among the GentUes, held that held the opinion of his being a mere 
Christ was nierely a man ; and as they man. Here the transition is quite 
had no peculiar appellation before his sudden, without any gradation at all. 
time, and had no separate assemblies. This must naturally have given the 
it is evident they could not have been greatest alarm, such as is now given 
distinguished as heretics in early times, to those who are called orthodox by 

8. The first who held, and discussed, the present Socinians; and yet nothing 
the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, of this kind can be perceived. Besides^ 
acknowledged that their opinion was it was certainly more probable thai 
exceedingly unpopular witn l^e un- the Christians of tJioSe times, urged 
lea/med Christians, and that these as they were with the meanness ol 
latter were pious persons, who dreaded their Master, should incline to add to. 
the doctrine of the Trinity, as thinking rather than take from, his natoml rank 
that it infringed upon that of the su- and dignity. 

jnremacr of God the Father. ,,^« . ,_,.«-*: 

if. The aivjmtj of Ohnst was ^xat »o»^x,v^*^' ^*A 



Itjeto %i^mijim. 



CONSIDEBATIONS 

nr sviDsiiOB that 

THE APOSTOLIC AND PRIMITIVE CHURCH 



WAS UNITARIAN. 



[These Considerations are derived from the letters of Dr. Priegtley, addressed 
to Bishop Horsley, the Bench of Bishops, and others, and from his work 
called " An History of the Early Opinions concerning Jesus Christ." The 
above volumes are out of print and very scarce. The matter here presented 
is an abridgement, but, we may add, it is additional to what was promised to 
the subscribers to this Volume.] 

THE UNITY OF GOD : THE FATHBE Scripture which inculcate the doctrine of 

THE ONLY TEIJE QOD ^^^ divine unity in the clearest and strongest 

manner. Let one such passage be produced 
The most express declarations concerning in favour of the Trinity. And why should 
the unity of God, and* the importance of we believe things so mysterious without tiie 
the belief of it, are frequent in the Old clearest and most express evidence ? . . . 
Testament. The first commandment is, Had there been any distinctions of per- 
Exod. XX. 3 : '* Thou shalt have no other sons in the divine nature, such as the doc- 
gods before me." This is repeated in the trine of the Trinity supposes, it is at least 
mostemphaticalmanner,Deut. vi. 4: ''Hear, so like an infringement of the fundamental 
O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord." , . doctrine of the Jewish religion, that it cer- 

In the New Testament we find the same tainly required to be explained, and the 

doctrine concerning God that we do in the obvious inference from it to be guarded 

Old. To the Scribe who enquired which was against 

the first and greatest commandment, our I will venture' to say, that for one text 

SaviCur answered, Mark xiL 29: '* The first in which you cap pretend to find anything 

of all the commandments is, 'Hear, Israel, harsh or difficult to me, I will engage to 

the Lord our God is one Lord.' And the produce ten that shall create more difficulty 

Scribe said unto him, ver. 32: " Wellr to you. Ho^ strangely must you torture 

Master, thou hast said the truth ; for there the plainest language, and in which there is 

is one God, and there is none other but not a shadow of figure, to interpret to your 

he." purpose, 1 Tim. ii. 3 : " Inhere is one God, 

Why is this onb God in the New Testa- and one mediator between God and man, 

ment always called the Pother , and even the the man Christ Jesus; 1 Cor. viii. 6 : "To 

Ood and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ t us there is but one God, the Father, of 

And why are we nowhere told that this one whom are all things, and we in him, and 

QoA ia the Trinity, consisting of the Father, tne Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all 

theSon^ and the Holy Uhostf .... thinga, Mvd-w^Vi^ V\\w\'* vst. '^^ 's^csgrosass^ 

ftbere are many, reiymany, passages ol olo\a^'nwa\^tBa^>^^J^5^'*^^*^^ 
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they might know thee, the only true GKkI, absolutely perfect, they find immediately 

and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent." after, the abyss of the Trinity, which enp 

Never upbraid us Unitarians with torturing tirely separates them 

the Scriptures, while you have these and a , 

hundred other plain texts to bend to your 

Athanasian hypothesis, besides msnj gentral RELIGIOUS WOBSHIP. 

arflr«m«ito, from reason and the Scriptures, j^^ c!hrtst, says, "The true worshippers 

of more real force than any particular texts, ghall worship the Father." 

to answer. • • • • • ^ . . . ^^ . Our Saviour directs his disciples to pray 

You ^nnot say that this is a matter of ^ ^^^ same great Being, whom only we ought 

no great consequence m Christianity. It ^ serve ° °' y & 

affects the most fundamental principl«i of Accoiiingly, 'the practice of praying to 

aU religion, the first and the greatest of aU ^^^ Father only, was long universal in the 

the commandmente, which says, "Thou christian church, the short addresses to 

Shalt have no other God besides me ;' and Christ, as those in the Litany, " Lord have 

such IS the nature of this great doctrine of ^ercy upon us, Christ have mercy upon us," 

the Unity of God, that there never wsb a ^^^' comparatively of late date. ... 7. 

departure from it which did not draw after ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ Christian praying to 

it very alarming practical consequences ^„y ^^^^ ^^ ^^6 God who is over all. 

_______ "If we know," says he, "what prayer is, 

we must not pray to any created being, not 

THE JEWS IN ALL AGES WERE to Christ himself, but only to God, the 

BELIEVERS IN THE DIVINE UNITY. ^**^®^ ?^ *"' ^ ^^^^J our Saviour himself 

prayed. .... "In this we are all 

Tab Jews always interpreted their Scriptures agreed, and are not divided about the 

as teaching that God is simply onb method of prayer ; but should we not be 

"The Jews," says Eusebius, "were not divided, if some prayed to the Father, and 

taught the doctrine of the Trinity, on ac- some to the Son ?'' 

count of their infant state. ** JBasil gives the When I was myself a Trinitarian, I re- 
same account member praying conscientiously to all three 

*'The doctrine of the Trinity," says the persons without distinction, only beginning 

Rabbi Isaac^ "as held by learned Christians, with the Father ; and what I myself did ia 

rests on the slightest evidence, and is con- the serious simplicit;i^ofmy heart, when young, 

trary to the doctrine of the prophets, the law, would, I doubt not, have been done by all 

and right reajson, and even the writings of Christians from the beginning, if their minda 

the New Testament. For the divine law had been impressed as mine was, with the 

gives its sanction to the Unity of God, and firm persuasion that all the three persons 

removes all plurality from him." were fully equal in power, wisdom, goodness^ 

Some writers of yesterday have maintained omnipresence, and all divine attributes. . . 

that the Jews always believed in a Trinity, In the Clementine liturgy, the oldest 

and that they expected that their Messiah that is extant, contained in the Apttstolical 

would be the Second Person in that Trinity ; Constitutiont, which were probably composed 

but the Christian fathers, who say just the about the fourth century, there is no trace 

contrary, were as much interested as any of any such thing as prayers to Christ. . . . 

men could be, in finding that doctrine Idolatry, which began with the worship of 

among the Jews, and they were nearer the Jesus Christ, soon proceeded to that of the 

source of information Virgin Mary, and terminated in as many oh- 

BasnagCf who studied the history and jects of worship as the heathens ever adored, 

^ opinions of the Jews more carefully, per- and sufficiently similar to them 

haps, than any other modem writer, and With idolatry, which is paying divine 
who has written largely on this very subject, worship to that which is not God, you can- 
though a Tiinitarian himself, has exploded not charge me, because the being that I 
all the pretences of Cudworth and others, to worship is also the object of worship with 
find the doctrine of the Trinity, either you ; and the far greater part of your public 
among the ancient or the modern Jews, devotions are addressed to no other. But 
''The Christiana and the Jews," "he aa^a, tVve c\i«.T^<& vdll fall with all its weight upon 
'^separate at the second step in xeWgion. "joxx, \l \Vft "S^^iScket ws^i \fc ^^^ ^\A ^^^^ 
Par after having adored together one Qod, ^orefai^ Vvo o^^«t ^Ts«rD&\«sA^\aLm» • » 
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Yon cannot bat acknowledge tliat the a truth? And why is the doctrine of the 

proper object of prayer is Qod the Father, Unity, always delivered in so nnguarded a 

whom yoa call the first person in the Trinity, manner, and without any exception made in 

Indeed, you cannot find in the Scriptures &Tour of the Trinity, to prevent any mis- 

any precept that will authorize us to address take with resi)ect to it, as is idways now 

ourselves to any other person, nor any proper done in our orthodox catechisms, creeds, and 

example of it. . . Our Saviour himself always discourses on the subject ? 

prayed to his Father, and with as much The doctrine of Transubstantiation im- 
humility and resignation as the most de- plies a pkytieal impossibilityf whereas that 
pendent being in the universe could possibly of the Trinity, as unfolded in the Athanasian 
do ; always addressing him as his father^ or Oreed, implies a mathematical one ; and to 
the author of his being ; and he directs his this only we usually give the name of con- 
disciples to pray to the same great being, tradidion. . • . • • 
whom onlyf he says, tee ought to serve, . . . Now I ask. Wherein does the Athanasian 

To conclude, &om the single case of doctrine of the Trinity differ from a contra- 
Stephen, that all Christians are authorized diction ? It asserts, in effect, that nothing 
to pray to Christ, is like concluding that all is wanting to either the Father, the Son, or 
matter has a tendency to go upwards, because the Spirit, to constitute each of them truly 
a needle will do so when a magnet is held and properly Qod ; each being equal in 
over it. When you shall be in the same eteiTiity and all divine perfections ; and yet 
circumstances with Stephen, having your that these three are not three Oods, but only 
mind strongly impressed with a vision of one Ood, They are, therefore, both one 
Christ sitting at the right hand of God, you and many in the same respect, viz., in each 
may then, perhaps, be authorized to address being perfect God, This is certainly as 
yourself to him as he did ; but the whole much a contradiction as to say that Peter, 
tenor of the Scriptures proves that, other- James, and John, having each of them evexy- 
wise, you have no authority at all for any thing that is requisite to constitute a corn- 
such practice plete man, are yet, all together, not three 

m^n, but only one man. For the ideas an- 

'~"~"~' nexed to the words Qod or man cannot make 

THB TBINITT. ^^^. <^^^<b^^^ ^ ^^® nature of the two pro- 
positions. 

Divnnss are content to build so strange Why, then, should you be so desirous of 

and inexplicable a doctrine as that of the retaining such a doctrine as this of the 

Trinity upon mere inferences from casual Trinity, which you must acknowledge has an 

expressions, and cannot pretend to one uncouth appearance, has always confounded 

clear, express, and unequivocal lesson on the best reason of mankind, and drives us 

the subject to the undesirable doctrine of inexplieahle 

1 wish you would reflect a little on the mysteries f Tiy, then, whether you cannot 

subject, and then inform us what there is in hit upon some method or other of reconciling 

the doctrine of the Trinity, in itself con- afewparticulartexts, not only with common 

sidered, that can recommend it as a part of sense, but also with the general and thei 

a system of religious truth. For there is obvious tenor of the Scriptures themselves, 

neither any fact in naturCf nor any one pur- In the meantime, this doctrine of the Trinity 

pose of morals, which are the object and wears so disagreeable an aspect, that I think ; 

end of all religion, that requires it every reasonable man must say, with the 

If the doctrine of the Trinity be true, it excellent Archbishop Tillotson, with respect > 

is, no doubt, in the highest degree impor- to the Athanasian Creed, ''I wish we were 

tant and interesting. Since, tiierefore, the well rid of it." This is not setting up rea- 

evangelists give no certain and distinct ac- son against the Scriptures, but reconciling 

count of it, and say nothing of its impor- reason with the Scriptures, and the Scriptures 

tance, it may be safely inferred that it was with themselves 

unknown to them I therefore think it of the greatest conse- 

Wby was not the doctrine of the Trinity quence to Christianity, that this doctrine of 

taught as explicitly, and in as definite a tbe Trinity, which I consider as one of its 

manner, in the New Testament at least, as most radical corruptions, should be re- 

the doctrine of the divine Unity is taught in nounced in the most open and unequivocal 

both the Old and New Testaments, if it be masm^c \>i «Sl\Jaj»fe ^V^^ issisA^ %»k'»^ass. 
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enlightened as to be conyinced that it is a It must strike every person who g^ves the 

cormption and an innovation in the Christian least attention to the phraseology of the New 

doctrine, the reverse of what it was in its Testament, that the terms Christ and God, 

primitive pnrity ; and that they should are perpetually used in contradistinction to 

exert themselves to enlighten the minds of each other, as much as God and man. . . . 

others. Christ himself always prayed to this one 

_«_ God, as his God and Father: He always 

mrra a mrr a in- a or a «t rmn«»«v spoke of himsclf as receiving his doctiine 

THE ATHANASIAN ORBED. and his power from him, and again and 

This creed of Athanasius is no act of any again disclaimed having any power of his own, 
council. You .neither know who composed Jo^ ▼• 19": " Then answered Jesus and said 
it, when it made its first appearance, or how «nto them. Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
it came into the public offices' of the church, the Son can do nothing of himself." Ch. 
Bishop Taylor says, "If it were consi- ^dv: 10 : "The words that I speak unto 
dered concerning Athanasius's Creed, how you, I speak not of myself, but tiie Father 

many people understand it not, how contrary that dwelleth inme.*' 

to natural reason it seems, how little the He calls his disciples hisC brethren, John 
Scripture says of those cuiiosities of expli- xx. 17 : ** Go to my brethren, anA sajr unto 
cation — it. had not been: amiss if the final them, I ascend unto my Father and your 
judgment had been left to Jesus Christ." . . Father, and to my God and your Qod." Can 
Many, no doubt, do subscribe to this ^ny person read this, and say that the 
creed in this light and careless ioanner ; Unitarians wrest the Scriptures, and are not 

which shows the dreadful effect of the Jtahit guided by the plain sense of them ? 

of subtcribing. , It leads to the utter per- Gbd promised, to Abraham, Gen. xiL 8., 
version of the plainest meaning of words, that in his seed all the families of ^e e^aHh 
and opens a door to, every kind of ihsin- should be blessed. .This, if it relate to the 
cerity. By your lordship's own confession, Messiah at all, can give us no other idea 
you yourself no more believe' what you have than that one of his seed or posterity strould 
subscribed with respect to this creed, than be the means of conferring great blessings 

you do the Koran on mankind 

If your lordship defends these damnatory What else will be suggested by the de- 
clauses on the principle of mieaninjff nothing scription which Moses is supposed to give of 
at all by them, you vindicate the common the Messiah, Deut. xviii. 18: "I will raise 
cuxsing. and swearing that we every day hear them up a prophet, from among tjbeir 
in our streets. If the phrase perish ever- brethren, like unto thee, and will put i&y 
lastingly does not mean perish everlastingly, words in his mouth, and he shall speak unto 
your lordship should have informed us what them all that I shall command him " ! .. . . 
it does mean. It is certainly no blessing, Here is nothing like a second person in 

but a curse of some kind or other the Trinity, a person equal to the Father, 

We think it our duty to cry aloud, and but a mere prophet, delivering, in the name 

not spare, when we see such abominations in of God, whatever he is ordered so to do. . . 

the .public worship of Almighty God as are Had the apostle Paul considered Christ as 

to be found in all the civil establishments of being anything more than a man, with re- 

I Christianity in the world ; corruptions bor- spect to his nature, he would never have 

i rowed from heathen polytheism, and which urged, with the least propriety or effect, 

, in their nature and e^cts are very similar that "Since by man came death, by man 

to it. ..... . came also the resurrection of the dead." 

. For jit might have been unanswerably replied, 

mrPTflT PBOPHWTV AWn HTJTV A ^^^ ^'^^^^ *^® *^^ ' ^^^* indeed, by man 
CHEIST PROPERLY AND ONLY A ^omes death, but not by man, but by God, or 

^'^"- by' God the creator .6f man, under God, comes 

Christ was. a man, naturally possessed of the resurrection of the dead 

no other powers than other men have, but The disciples cettainly Saw and conversed 

a distinguished messenger of God, and the with him at first on the supposition of his 

chief instrument in his hands for the good of being a man as much as themselves. Of 

men ; this was the original faith of the this there can be no doubt. Their surprise, 

Cbristia.li church, consisting botb oi 3ewa ^ereicce, TjL^Ti\«ii\5i^\3Bi<»med that he was 

and OentUes. iio\i «. Tnaai, \>\iX. wJSii ^A^ ^x «nssL ^ 



maker of the world under GK)d, would be idea of his being poaaessed of any proper 
just as great as ours .would now be on dis- ^ power of his own, more than other men had. 

coTering tiiat aay of our acquaintance, or at If Christ was. the maker of the world, 

least a Teiy good man and a prophet, was in and if in the creation he exerted no power 

reidity Qod^ or the maker of the world. Let but what properly belonged to himself and 

us oonslder, then, bow we.ikould feel, how we wha^t was as mudh his awn as the power of 

should behA^« i towards such a person, and speaking or walking belongs toman — ^though 
how we .should iqpei^ of him afterwards. No •, depending ultimately upon that supreme 

one, I aim ooxfident, would ever call that power in which we. all liye, and more, and 

being a fWzTt,. after he was oouTinced that he have our being — he could not with any 

waa6W propriety, and without, knowing that he 

I would further recommend it to your must be misonderstopd, haye said that of 

con»deration, how the apostles oould -eon- himself he could do noAmg, that the words 

tinue to call Ohrist a man, as they always which he apake were not his ovrn>, and that 

do, both in the book of Acts and in their the F<xther within him did the works 

£^[^stles, after .they had discovered him to It would also be a shocking abuse of 

be God. After this it must have been, highly language, taid ^ould warrant any kind of 

degrading, unnatural, and improper, not- deception and imposition, if Christ could be 

withstanding his appearance in human form, supposed to say that his Father wax greater 

. . than he, and at the same time secretly mean 

"~"~^ only his himan natva-e, whereas his divine 

THE DEITT OF CHBIST. nature was at the aan^e time fully equal to 

_ . 1* . X x 1 • vj_ • n .X 1 *bat of the Father. Upon the same principle 

ISjiMt one self-existent, almighty, mfinitely ^ ^^ j^i^^ g^y that Christ never suffered, 

wise, ai^ perfeetiy g)od bemg fully equal to ^^j^^ j^^ ^^^^r ^^^^ or rose again from the 

the produ<rfiion of aU things, and also to the ^^^^ meaning his divine nature only, and 

support and government of the worlds which ^^^^ j^jg h^nian. Indeed, there is no use in 

he.^has ;mad^l A second P^son in the god- language, nor any guard against deception, 

he^ cannot be really wanted for this purpose, jf g^^^ Uberties as these are to be allowed, 

as far as we can conceive • 

You speak of the impiety^ of the Unita- 
rians. Before you repeat any expressions of SON OF GOD NOT GOD THE SON. 
this kind, I beg you would pause a little, With respect to calling Jesus the Son of 
and consider how such lai^age might be God, this phnuse was, in the mouth of a Jew, 

retorted upon yourself . If it be impiety to synonymous to the JfesmA 

reduce a God to the state of a man,. is it not If the mere appellation Son of God un- 
equally impious to raise any man to a state pUes equality with God, Adam must have 
of equality with God, — ^that God who has been a God, for he is called the Son of God, 
declared that he will not give his ^ory to Luke iii^ 38. Solomon also must have been 
another, who has no equal, and who in this God ; and so must all Christians, for they 
respect styles himself a jealous God ? . . . • are called Sons of God, 1 Jolm ill. 2. John 

As Christ expressly says, that he did not i. 12. Eom. viii. 14. Phil. ii. 15. 

know the day of judgment, he certainly 

:im:ih^'XS,'*:ffea3*:t'r^^ OPINIONS WHICH PEEFARED THE 

natureThe must have known. Here, then, WAY FOR THE DEITY OF CHRIST, 

is a question worthy of an ApoUo to answer ; Thb great obstacle to the reception of 

and it may be amusing to observe what Christianity, especially with persons distin- 

different solutions have been given of this guished for their learning, or their rank in 

difficulty. ufe, was the meanness of the person and 

There is also another consideration which condition of Christ, and especially the cir- 

I would recommend to you who maintain cumstance of his having been crucified as a 

that Christ was either God, or the maker of common malefactor 

the world under God. It is this. The man- Not content with alleging that though 

ner in which our Lord speaks of himself, their Master died the deatii of a malefactor 

and of the power by which he worked he had not lived the life of one ; that his 

miracles, is inconsistent, according to the death had answered the greatest purQQae& ixL 

common construction of language, with the the pleiii oi T^Wydl*^ "^i^m^^^^^^ » « » « '^^^ 
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more learned among them availed themaelyee answer that we do not find to have oceimed 

of the philoflophy of thdr age, and said that to the apostles 

the Christ was a person of much higher rank There is a pretty easy gradation in the 

than he appeared to he, even maoh. higher progress of the doctrine of the divinity of 

than tbat of any other man, a great super- Ohnst ; as he was first thought to he a God 

angelic-spirit sept down from heaven ... in some qualified sense of the word, a distin- 

for it was the opinion of many that angels gmshed emanation from the Supreme Mind ; 

in Uie shape of men had appeared, and and then the logoSf or the wiidom of Ood 

were only temporary forms of flesh and personified ; and this logo9 was fijnt thought 

blood. to be only occasionally detached from the 

If any new opinions be introduced into a Deity, and then drawn into his essence again, 

society, they are more likely to have intro- before it was imagined that it had a per- 

duced them who held opinions similar to manent personality, distinct from that of the 

them before they joined that society source from which it sprung. And it was 

The divinity of Christ was first advanced not till the fourth century that this logot, or 

and urged by those who had been heathen Christ, was thought to be properly equaJ to 

philosophers, and especially those who were the Father. 

admirers of the doctrine of Plato, who held* _«, 

the opinion of a second Gknl 

It happened that the philosophy which THE FATHER GREATER THAN THE 

was most in vogue in that age was Platonism, SON. 
the principles of which have been seen to be 

more conformable to those of revealed reli- [We here adduce'only a titiie of the evidence 

gion in general than those of any other sys- fotmd by Dr. Priestley in the writings of 

tem that was taught in the Grecian schools, the Christian Fathers before the Council of 

as it contained the doctrines of the unity of I^ce, 325, that they regarded the Son as 

God, the reality of providence, and the subordinate to the Father.] 

immortsJity of the soul The great object of the orthodox in tlie 

Platonism unhappUy making a difference second century, was to make a GK)d (^ 

between the Supreme Being himself and his Christ, but a ^r inferior Gk)d, and also a 

mind or ideas, and giving an obscure notion God of or out of Gt)d the Father, lest he 

of its being by means of a divine efflux that should be thought to be wnoiker Ood, and 

all troth is perceived by the mind, as com- independent of the Father. On the other 

mon objects are seen by the beams of the hand, the great object of the orthodoxy of a 

sun, they imagined that a ray of this wis- later i)eriod, was to exalt the Son to a perfect 

dom, or the great second divine principle in equality with the Father. 

their system, might illuminate Jesus Christ, Bishop Bull acknowledges that Jutiin 

and even had permanently attached itself to Martyr, TertuUian, and Novatian thought 

him that the Father could not be confined to 

Some of those Ghreek philosophers having place, but the Son might 

embraced Christianity, and being, as was Justin Martyr, who insists so much on 

natural, desirous of making converts of the pre-existence and divinity of Christ, 

others, therefore wished to recommend it speaking of the logos, says, ''Than whom 

to them, by exhibiting it in such a light as we know no prince more kingly, and more 

they imagined would make it appear to the righteous, after the God who generated 

most advantage and ; in order to do this, him.'* Speaking of the God in heaven and 

they endeavoured to make it seem to be the God upon earth, who conversed with 

as little different from the philosophy to Abraham, he says, ** The former is the Lord 

which they had been addicted as possible. . . of that Lord who was upon earth as his 

When Christians had found two natures in Father and God, the cause of his existence, 

Christ, a divine as well as a human nature, and of his being powerful, and Lord and 

they would easily answer this reproach of the Qod.** 

heathens. ''Who was it," says Amobius, /renesiM evidently supposed, that the time 

*' that was seen banging on the cross ? The of the day of judgment was altogether un< 

man whom he put on, and whom he carried known to the Son, and he advises us to 

with him. The death you speak of was that acquiesce in our ignorance of .many thiogs, 

of the man he had assumed — that oi l\Le 8£\AT\i\s ^iLami^le. . . . No better reason can 

bnrthen, not of the bearer." This "waa an 'Vie^'^«n.,^3ra^l^M^|^^'tta!5V«a:^^l Qur Lord 
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himself, tbai tbe Father is aboTe all ; for he good God." '* The role of tmth teaches us 

saidy ^*Tht Father is greater than I." . • • . to believe, after the Father, in the Son of 

dUmmt Alexandrinut calls the logos God, Christ Jesus, our Lord God, bat the 

<*the image of God, the legitimate son of Son of God, of that God who is one and 

his mind ; a light, the copy of the light, alone the maker of all things.'* " Though 

and man the image of the logos.** He calls he was in the form of GKxl, he did not at« 

the Father the onlytme Gtod. . . He speaks tempt the robbeiy of being equal with God. 

of Christ as subservient to his Father's will, For, though he knew he was God of God 

and only caXied God by way of figure. . . . the Father, he never compared himself with 

The early fathers, before the Council of God the Father ; remembering that he was 

Nice, say that the Son was generated in dl the Father, and that he had what the 

time, that there was a time when God was Father gave him.*' 

without a Son, and that this generation took Am<^us says, that ** the Omnipotent^ 

place immediately before the creation, in and only God, sent Christ." And again, 

order to the Son's being instrumental in it. . . *' Christ, a God, spake by the order of the 

TeirtuUian expressly says, that '* Gh>d was principal God.** 

not always a father or a judge; since he ''Cfod," says LactamUM, "the firamer 
could not be a Father before he had a Son, and ordainer of all things, before he under- 
nor a judge before there was sin ; and there took the construction of this world, gene- 
was a time whesi both sin and the Son, rated an incorruptible spirit, which he (»lled 

which made God to be a judge and a father, his Son." 

were not.*' " The Son patiently obeys the will of the 

TertuUiom considers "The monarchy of Father, and does nothing but what the 

Ged as not infringed by bdng committed Father wills or orders." "He approved 

to the Son, especially as it is not infringed his fidelity to GK>d ; for he taught that there 

by being committed to innumerable angels, is one God, and that he only ouglit to be 

who are said to be subservient to the com- worshipped ; nor did he erer say he was 

mands of GK>d.** "How," says he, "do I God. For he would not have preserved his 

destroy the monarchy, who suppose the Son allegiance, if, being sent to take away a 

derived £rom the substance of the Father, multiplicity of gods, and to preach one Ood, 

and does nothing without the Father's will ; he had brought in another, besides that 

he being a servant to his Father ? " He one." 

says that Paul is speaking of the Father The same language was held by Eusdnus, 

only, when he speaks of him whom no man who wrote about the time of the Council of 

has seen, or can see, and as the king eter- Nice. " Christ," he says, "the only be* 

nal, immortal, and invisible, the only Gt>d. gotten Son of GK>d, and the first-born of 

"According to the economy of the gospel, every creature, teaches us to call his Father 

the Father chose that the Son should, be on the only true God, and commands us to 

earth and himself in heaven; wherefore, worship him only." "There is one Qodp 

the Son himself, looking upwards, prayed to and the only-begott^ comes out of him." 

the Father, and teaches us to pray, saying, "Christ being neither the supreme God^ 

Oar Father, who art in heaven." nor an angel, is of a middle nature between 

Origen says, that " God is the «^;^« (the them ; and being neither the supreme GKxl, 

origin) to Clirist, as Christ is the «(;^if to nor a man, bat the mediator, is in the 

those things which were made in the image middle between them, the only-begotten 

of God." "Both the Father and the Son,*' Son of God." 

he says, " are fountains : the Father, of . 

divinity; the Son, of logos." "The _ 

Father only is the good, and the Saviour, as THE REASON WHY THE APOSTLES 

he is the image of the invisible God, so he ^^^ NOT AT FIRST TEACH THE 

is the image of his goodness." " The logos DEITY OF CHRIST. 

did whatever the Father ordered." " The Thb Christian Fathers in general represent 

Saviour and the Holy Spirit," he says, "are the apostles as obliged to use great caution 

more excelled by the Father, than he and not to offend their first converts with the 

the Holy Spirit excel other things.*' doctrine of Christ's divinity, and as forbear- 

Novatian, whose orthodoxy, with respectto ing to urge that topic till they were first well 

the doctrine of the Trinity, was never ques- established in the belief of hia hev&% iS&sw 

tioned^ njiH^ "The Father only is the only MttuaaSi. . « % • • 
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After treating pretty largely of tbe oon- thersfore, ba^rvcefored thW diaetitine frbii 

duct of the apoetJes with respect to theiir in- fisbeimeii, eiQ)ecially after -raeakin'g of fUm 

Bftiiig on the doctrine of de Retmairetltian a» oradfied.- And lihy do I' sptek of .iJi4 

of Christ, rather tlukn that of hia Dmrndip, Jews, when at Ihai' lime, ^Ten til* diss^lte 

immediately after the descent of the Holy of Ofaiiit himsrif yteSe^ often* distmblod, and 

Spirit, Athanittina says, ''As to the Jews, aeamdalised at Mm, ^hen ttttf'hMd wibtoe 

who had daily heard, and heen tau^t out of doctrines; on winch aecovnt Ivtsaidy I have 

the law, Hear Iirael,ihe Lord Ay Ood is many thing* to say to 'yo% Imt 'y» are not 

one Lord, and betides him there is noother; yet able to bear thent • .. ■■» . • ; 

having seen him (Jesos) naited* to a cross^ I cannot' help ob^rring - how: extremely 

yea, having killed and buried him theiil<- imprdbaUeis this account ''of tife leondiioibf 

selyes, and not having seen him risen, again, irlie apostied given by Athsmunni^ Ohiyins- 

.if they had heattl tiiat this person was God, torn,' and- otber ort^odixs- fatken ol' ihe 

equal to the Father, would not Uiey have r»> church, considering what- ^tre know of the 

jected and spumed at it T* "On this ac- character and the instrubtioittcl the apoettcs. 

count,'' he adds,, "they (the f^oatlas) ^Ehey were plainsmen, and 'little quaKftcid to 

•brought them forwards gently, and by slow act the cautious part ascribed to theni. And 

degrees, and used great art in condeacend*- theirinstruc^ons certainly were-io'teac& ill 

ing to their Weakness." that- they knew, even what tlietr master ona- 

Now if we look into the book of Acts, we municated to them in tb* gveateslrpriviKy. 

shall clearly see that they had not got beyond Whereas, they^ must have waBhnA nmikhm 

. tbe fiiBt lesson in the apostolic age ; tbe to die in the ignorance of the most iinpovtaat 

great burden of tihe preaohuig of the {^Mbtles truth in the gofi^ielj lest^ by dividg&is^-ii* too 

being to persuade the Jews- that Jesus vfos soon, the conversion o| others tdiouid hsie 

the- Christ, That he was likewisef Ood, been prevented. The case evidently WM^ 

they evidently left to their Successors ; who, ;that these fathers did- not know^ £Bcw'i:tb 

indeed, did it most effecltuaUy, though it re- -aocoont for the greatprevalenee/ot titer Uflifai^ 

quired a long course of time, to do it. . , . . riandootnueambngtheGeiltiletf as wtittiae 

Theodoret observes, that in the genealogy the Jews in the eiuriy a^ of- Chfist^ainty^ 

of Christ given by Mat^ew, this writer did but upon such a hypotbeeitis asthis^fU^ 

not add according to the fiesh, " because the the apostles did' not at'^first ttoeh tiid dbity 

men of that time would not bear, it." This of Ohrist] 

writer also Says, that the Apostle Paul, in In how unworthy a manner, and how-.-qn^ 

mentioning the subjection of Ohrist to the suitably to their real character and cendfiet. 

Father, in his Epistle to the Corinthians, these l&thers represent the apostles as aet* 

"spake of him m(»re lowly than was neces- ing. They were all pla&n men^ far from 

sary on account of their wedLoess." being qualified or disposed to «ct so ounniog 

Chrysostom says, tiiat "if the Jews were a part as is here ascribed to them 

fto much offended at having a new law su- 

"p^dded to their former, how much more — 

would they have been offended if Christ had 

taught his own divinity." He represents the EAELY OPINIONS ABOUT THB HOLY 

Apostle as be^^nning his epistle to the GHOST. 
.Hebrews with saying, " that it was Ood who 

gSf>^e by the prophets, and by his Son, and It is remarkable, that, notwithstanding the 

not that Christ himself had spoken by them, doctrine concerning the person of ^rist 

because their minds were weak, and they had been the great subject of controversy 

were not able to bear the doctrine concerning ever since the promulgation of Chrisdanityi 

Christ.** He even says tiiat " when he there there is no mention made of any different 

speaks of Christ as above the angels, he still of opinion concernitag the ffoly Spi¥itf that 

spoke of his humanity. See," says he, " his attracted any notice, till after the oom^ 

great caution.'* He adds, at Athens Paul meneement of the Arian controversy, and 

calls him (Jesus) simply a man, and nothing even till after the Coundl of Nice. . ..... 

further, and for a good reason. For if, when Justin Ma/rtyr, to whom- we are in- 

they had heard Christ himself speaking of debted ior the first rudiments of tha deo* 

Mb eqa&lity to the Father, they would on trine of the divinity of Christ, says but 

ihat account haye often stoned him, axid \\U\&ao\i'^ei\s^%A^<^ Hsl^S^^it; and-feni 

oalledbim a blasphemer ; they 'wouldhasdly, \\k»X ^U^ft *A Va i^ «aai Xb'^n^s^ca^ -€!sgfik 
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his real opimon was. But itis. probable that considered the Spirit ag a divine infla- 

he considered- the Spirit as a created b^g, ence. ..... 

since he represents him as inferior to The reasoning of the fathers concendqg 

Christ the divinity of the Holy Spirit lies in a 

r Irenceus se^ns to ha^e - considered the much smaller compass than that concerning 

Holy Spirit as a divine influence, and 90 the divinity of the Son. One principal 

proper person. " By the name of Christ,'* reason of this is, that so little mention is 

he says, '* we are given to understand' one made of the Holy Spirit in the Scriptares, 

who anoints, one who is - anointed, and the fmd still less that can possibly be construed 

unction with which he is anointed. It is into an evidence of his being a divine per- 

the Father who anoints,. 'but the Son is son. This is a circumstance that could not 

anointed in the Spirit.'* ..... escape notice^ and which required to be ac« 

Valentinus thought the Holy Spirit to be counted for by the orthodox 

<d the same rank with the angels. Among otheis, Epiphaniu8 has advanced 

Origen considered it as doubtful whether, a reason which is curious enough. It goes 
Mnce all thing? are made b^ Christ, the upon the idea of the Holy Spirit being that 
Holy Spirit was not made by him. ' And person of the three which immediately die- 
after discussing the question a little^ he tated the Scriptures. He says, that ''the 
says, *' We who maintain three hypostases. Holy Spirit says little concerning himself, 
the Father, Son, and Spirit, and believe that he might not commend himself, the 
that the Father- only is unbegotten, think it Scriptures being written to give us exam- 
more agreeable to piety and truth, to main- pies.'* 

<iftiTi that the Holy Spirit is superior to all It was Athancaitis, the great advocate 

things that were made by Christ.*' for the divinity of Christ, and Ms consub- 

TertuUian seems to have thought that stantiality with the Father, who also exerted 

the Holy Spirit. was derived £rom Christ, in himself strenuously and effectually in be-< 

the same bianner as Christ was derived half of that of the Holy Spirit, \irhose 

from God .• . divinity was denied by Mctcedonitis, He 

NovaMarif who had as much orthodoxy informs us, that he was in the deserts of 

with respect to ihe Trinity as any person of Egypt when . he heard of that heresy, and 

his age, certainly did. not believe in the that he wrote- from' thence to prevent the 

divinity of the Holy! Spirit, whom he repre.- spread of it. He had. so much influence In 

sents as. inferior to the Son, whom also Egypt, that a Synod was immediately called 

be makes greatiy 'inferior to' the Father, there, which he attended, and where the 

'* Christ," says he, '^ is greater than the Holy Spirit wm for the first time decreed to 

Paraclete ; for he would not receive of be consubstantial with the Father .and the 

Christ if he was not less than he." Son. ..... 

Athenagoras considered the' Holy Spirit Not long aft^r this, the divinity of the 

as an efflux &om the Deity, flowing out and Holy Spirit was more solemnly determined 

drawn into him again &t pleasure, as a at a council held in Constantinople, and 

beam from the sun from that time it was deemed equally here- 

EusehittSy who appears to have been as tical to deny, the divinity of the Spirit as 

orthodox as other writers of his age with that of the Son. 

respect to the Son, (if his writings may be . 



allowed to testify for him,) and who cer- 
tainly was not bold in heresy, scrupled not 
to consider the Spirit as made by the Son. 
" The Holy Spirit," says he, *.' is neither 
God nor the Son, because he did not derive 
his birth from the Father, like the Son, but 
in one of the things that Mcas made by the 



THE FIRST APOSTLES STRICTLY 

UNITARL^. 

When the apostles first ftttached themselves 
"to Jesus, it is evident they only considered 
him as l^eing.such a Messiah as the rest of 



Son; because all things were made by him, the Jevs expected, viz. a man, and a king, 

and without him was nothing made.** . . . . When Nathaniel was introduced to him it 

Even Hilary y who wrote so largely con- was evidently in that light, John i. 45. 

coming the divinity of the Son, seems not to "Philip findeth Nathaniel^ and saith unto 

have had the same persuasion concerning that him, We have found him of whom Moses in 

of the Holy Spirit ; but, in the little that he the law, and the prophets, did write, Jcsoa 

says on the subject, seems rather to have of Nazareth, the son of Joseph.'* ...... 
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At the time that Herod beard Jesus, it was haire a yexy particiilar aoeonnt of all tBe pro* 

conjectared by some that he was BUas, by ceedings against him, we shall find no trace 

others that he was a prophet, and by some of anything of the kind . All their complidnts 

that he was John risen from the dead ; but against him fell fiir short of this 

none of them imagined that he was either Considering the known prejudices, and the 

the most high God himself, or the maker of inveteracy of the Jews, no reasonable man 

the world under God. It was not so much as need desire any clearer proof than this, that 

supposed by any person that Jesus performed neither Paul, nor any of the apostles, had 

his mighty works by any proper power of ever taught the doctrine of the diyinity of 

KU ototi. Christ 

If he was known to be a God at all before If we consider the charge that was ad- 

his death, it could only have been revealed vanced against Peter and John at the first 

to his disciples, perhaps the apostles, or promulgation of the gospel, we shall find it 

only his chief confidents among them, Peter, amounts to nothing but their being disturbers 

James, and John, suppose on the mount of of the people, by preaching in the name of 

transfiguration, tiiough nothing is said con- Jesus. 'What was the accusation against 

coming it in the history of that transaction. Stephen, but his speaking blasphemous 

Certainly what they saw in the garden of words against the temple and the law ? . . . 

Gethsemane could not have led Uiem to sus- The apostles, to the latest period of their 

pect any such thing. But if it had ever writings, speak the- same language ; repr^ 

been known to Peter, can we suppose he senting the Father as the only true God, and 

could have denied him as he did ? Christ as a man, the servant of God, who 

If the doctrine of the deity of Christ had raised him from the dead, and gave him all 

been actually preached by the apostles, and the power of which he is possessed, as a 

the Jewish converts in general, had adopted it^ reward of his obedience. Peter says, Acts 

it could not but have been well known to the ii. 22,24, ''Ye men of Israel, hear tiiese 

unbelieving Jews ; and would they, who were words : Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved 

at that time, and have been ever since, so of 6h)d among you, by miracles, and wonders^ 

exceedingly zealous with respect to the doc- and signs, which GK>d did by him, ftc, 

trine of liie divine unity, not have taken whom God hath raised up*'* Paul also says, 

the alarm, and have urged this objection to 1 Tim. ii. 5, ''There is one God, and one 

Christianity, as teaching the belief in more Mediator between God and men, the man 

Gods than one, in the apostolic age ? . . . . Christ Jesus." Heb. ii. 9, 10 : '* We see 

As soon as ever the Jews had any pretence Jesus, who was made a little lower than the 

for it, we find them sufficiently quick and ve- angels," i,e,y who was a man, ''for the 

hement in urging this their great objection to suffering of death, crowned with glory and 

Christianity. To answer the charge of hold- honour," &c. . . . . . 

ing two or three Gods, is a very considei-able Spei^ng of those who believed Christ to 

article in the writings of several of the be a mere man, Facundus says, "The 

ancient Christian fathers. Why then do we apostles themselves were once imperfect in 

find nothing of this kind in the age of the the faith, but never heretics. For while tbey 

apostles? The only answer is, that there believed too little concerning Christ, they 

was no occasion for it, the doctrine of the received power to cast out unclean spirits, 

divinity of Christ not having been started, and to cure diseases, when our Lord sent 

Athanasius strongly expresses this objection, them, and gave them a commission. If, 

as made by both Jews and Gentiles, to the therefore, the apostles, in the very time of 

incarnation of the Son of God, though as a their ignorance, were not heretics, how can 

thing that was gloried in by Christians, any one call these so who died such f '* . • . 

" The Jews," says he, "reproach us for it ; The Apostles* Creed affords a strong argn- 

the GFentiles laugh at it ; but we adore it. . . ment for the antiquity and purity of the 

Paul tells the elders of] the church of ancient Unitarian doctrine. l%is argument 

Ephesus (Acts xx. 27) that " he had not was urged by Photinus (a.d. 846, a Unita- 

fadled to declare unto them the whole counsel nan), who, according to Ruffintis, pleaded 

of God." We maybe confident, therefore, that the "Apostles* Creed, literally under- 

that, if he had any such doctrine (the deity stood, was in his favour." Marcellus (a.]>. 

of Christ) to divulge, he must have taught it 330, a Unitarian) in his epistle, quotes the 

in the three yeaxs that he spent in that dty . whol^ ot the Apostles* Creed, and assents 

Eut if we attend Paul tluthery wliexe we V> W « • « « • 
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THE PBIMITIVB CHURCH UNITA- with many bishops in his journey to Rome, 

^Ij^^ ^e found the same doctrine with them 

It is owned by EwebvM and others, that That ' H^esippHS (a.d. 170), though a 

the ancient Unitarians themselves constantly Unitarian himself, should speak as he does 

asserted that their doctrine was the pre- of the state of opinions in the several 

vBiling opinion of the Christian church till churches which he visited, as then retaining 

the time of Victor. The Trinitarians denied the true faith, is, I think, very natural. 

*^Sl • • • • • TT . . . ^® <*^y l^eresy that disturbed the apostle 

That there were as proper Unitarians in /^Aw, and therefore other Jewish Christians 

the very age of the apostles as any who are -^ general, was that of the Qno9tic8. . . 
so termed at this day (myself by no means 

excepted), and differing as much from what . 

is now called the orthodox faith, I will THE GOSPEL OP JOHN AND THE 

venture to say was never questioned ; and GNOSTICS 
that these ancient Unitarians were not then 

expelled from Christian societies as heretics, [Tte Gnostics were a sect of Christians who, 

is, I believe, as generally allowed among other things, believed that Jesus 

Facundus says that "Martha and Mary ^1^™* ^^8 a nian, only in appearance, 
would never have said to Christ if thou and it was against this sect John's writings 
hadst been there, had they thought him to were directed, not the Unitarians.] 
be God omnipresent." He adds, ''neither Ibenaus, speaking of the Corinthians and 
would Philip have said to him Show us the Nicolaitans, says, that '* John meant to re- 
Father, if he had entertained any such idea fute them, and show that there is only one 
of him." omnipotent God, who made all things by his 

As one argument that the primitive church word, visible and invisible, in the introduc- 

of Jerusalem was properly Unitarian, main- tion to his gospel." '*No heretics," he 

taining the simple humanity of Christ, I says, '* hold that the word was made flesh." 

observe, that **Athanasius himself was so Again, he says, ''John alludes to the Gnos- 

&r from denying it, that he endeavoured to tics both in his gospel and in his epistle, 

account for it by saying that all the Jews and describes them by the name of Anti- 

were so firmly persuaded that their Messiah christ, and those who were not in communion 

was to be nothing more than a man like with Christians 

themselves, that the apostles were obliged to Tertullian, indeed, maintained that, by 

use great caution in divulging the doctrine those who denied that Christ wca come in 

of the proper divinity of Christ." the flesh, John meant the Gnostics, and that 

Theodoret, commenting on 1 Cor. viii. 6, by those who denied that Jesus tmu the son 
" To us there is but one Qod the Father, — of God, he meant the Ebionites [Unitarians 
and one Lord Jesas Christ," says, " Here who did not believe in the miraculous con- 
Paul calls the one, God, and the other. Lord, ceptionj. He had no idea that the former 
lest he should give those just freed from expression only could include both. But as 
heathenism, and had learned the truth, a the Gnostics maintained that Jesus and the 
pretence for returning to their heathenism Christ were different persons, the latter 
and idolatry. In his exposition of 1 Cor. having come from heaven, and being the 
XV. 28, in which the apostle says, that the son of Gh>d, whereas Jesus was the son of 
Son was subject to the Father, says, " The man only, tiie e^qpression of Jesus being the 
divine apostle, fearing the evil that might son of God is as directly oppe^ed to the doc- 
arise from the Grecian mythology, added trineof the Gnostics as that of CArMteomtfi^ 

these things, speaking in low terms for their in thejtesh, 

advantage." And the plain inference from It is remarkable, however, and really 

this is, that the orthodox fethers must curious, that before the Unitarians were 

necessarily have supposed, that the Christian considered as heretics, we find a very dif - 

church in general was at first Unitarian, ferent account of the reasons that induced 

and that it continued to be W) a considerable John to write both his epistles and his gospel; 

time Ignatius says it was solely with a view to 

" Hegesippus" (a Jewish Christian), Euse- the Gnostics, and so does Irenscus, again and 

bins says, " wrote the history of the preach- again. This, therefore, was the more ancient 

ing of the apostles in five books. Conversing opinion oiL\\i%w&\<^^\\«A^X\^^isK»'wc^^ 
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true one; And it inw not till long after-this Jewish Christians in the time of Origen, is 
(Tertullian, I believey is the first in whom it evident from the passage, "When you con- 
occurs) that it was imagined that the apostle sider what belief they, of the Jewish race, 
had any viem to the Unitarians in any of his who believe in Jesus, entertain of thexi' ro- 
writings. This is a circumstance that well deemer, some thinking that he took his 
deserves to be attended to. . . • . • being from Mary and Joseph, some indeed 
Is it not extraordinary that, if this apostie from Maiy only and the divine Spirit^ but 
conceived the indignation that you sappoee still without any belief of his divinitgr yon 
him to have entertained against the Uni- will understand.'* ..... 
tarians, he should give no intimation of it The peculiar opinions of the^SiUonttetAnd 
except in this one ambiguous expression % the Nazarenes are represented by the moiit 
Yoa own that he marks the Gnostics clearly respectable authorities as the very same ; 
enough, and expresses the strongest aversion only some have thought that the Naearenes 
to them. How oame he then to spare the believed the miraculous conception, and the 
Unitarians, who have been so odious since ? Bbionites not. But this has no authozil^ 

You must own that, in the course of his whatever among the ancients. 

gospel, he inserts many expressions which, Tkeodoret, who, living in Syfia, had a 

when literally interpreted, militate strongly great opportunity of bdng acquainted with 

against l^e doctrine of the divinity of Christ ; the Ncaarenes, describes them aA follows : 

as when, according to him, ouc Saviour s&ys, ^ — " The Nazarenes iu» Jews ' who hoKrar 

<< The Father is greater than I ; I can do Christ asa righteous.' nkaaak .../ . • . 

nothing of myself'; I live by the Father; Ju$tln particularly Inentions his having 

the Father within me he doth the wotks. no objection to hold oomnranion with those 

The Father is the <mly true Ood," &c. If Jewish Christians whe. observed the law of 

the apostle knew that there were in his (xtte Moses, provided they did. not .impose it 

those who believed that Christ' was a iktte ixpcm othertu Now^ Sith» could'.tboBe be bat 

man, whiU he himself believed' him to be Jewish ■ Unitftriind I' fotr^ agreeable- to the 

Qod, is it iiot extraordinary that he' should evidence^ of>aU' antii|iiilpf£'idl Hud 'Jewish 

give them sueh an advantage from the btn- Cbristiakis were Bn<^:. -.-'.". . • , 

guage of our 'Saviour in his own gospel ; and TertuUian is tUei'fii^ Ohrialkuir' imier 

that he should have ttiken no oare to qualify who expiiessly calls the Ebioiiitee heretics. 

or explain it ? Persons who are aware of a Irenssus, in his large treatise concerning 

dangerous opinion, and wish to guard others heresy, expresses great dislike of their doe- 

against it, 4o not write as he does< trine, always representing them as believ- 

ing that Jesus was the son of Joseph ; but 

he never confounds them with the heretics. 
JEWISH CHRISTIANS ; EBIONITBS . 

AND NAZARENES. UNITARIANS NOT AT FIRST RB- 

Thb Nazarenes, as well as the Bbionites, GARDfiD AS HERETICS, 

the genuine descendants of the old Jewish HAYisa proved that the great body of 

Christians, and who cannot be proved to Christians 'in early -titnes were Unitarians, 

have departed from the &ith of iibeir anees- it follows that they could not have been 

tors, were all believers in the simple huma- considered ais heretice, or persons out of 

nity of Christ'; and certainly the presump' cOmmtmion with the Catholic church; * . • . 

tion is, that they ieariied this doctrine from Justin Martyr treats the ancient Unita- 

the apostles. For who else' were their rlans in a way as evidently showing that in 

teachers ? his time his own doctrine stood in need of 

It is plain there was.a. very great agree- tsk apology. There are two passages in 

ment between these' two ancient sects; and this writer in whieh he speaks of heretici 

though they went under different namesj yet with great indignation, as '*' not Christians, 

they seem only to have difiiered in this, that biit ;as p^nBons whose- tenets were absurd, 

the Ebionites had made some addition; to impiotis, and blaapheniouf, -with whom' Chris- 

the old Nazarene system; For Origien ex- ti&ns held no oomniuni^)'* but in both the 

pressly tells us, " They were called Ebion; passages he evidently had a view to tt« 

ites, who from among the Jews own Jesus to Gnostics onty. ..... 

be the Christ ** Hegesipptis^ the ^rst' Christian historian, 

TbiU the Ebionites comprised aU. \ih.e «uainfti^\&% VX:tft' \ksstm^'& ^1 \^ time,' mmh 
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tions several of the Gnostic kmd, but not of surprise- to mftny, ihit it was not sooner 

that of Christ being a mere . man. He^ discovered that the Unitarians must have 

moreover, says, that in travelling to Borne, hetn^ and oertainly loere^ the great- body of 

where he arrived in the time of Ahioitus, commoiA Chrii^iane 'till after tilie Council of 

he found all the churches that he visits Nice.- . . . • . 

held the faith which had been taught by The comiium or unlearned people in saxj 

Christ and the apostles, which, in his opinion, country^ who do not speculate muchj retain 

was probably that of Christ being, not God, longest any opini(»is with which their minds 

but man only. ..... have been much Mispressed ; and therefore 

Ignatius also frequently mentions heresy we aJlways Idok for the oldest opinioni in 

and heretics, and, like John and Polycari^, any country, or any class of men, among 

with great indignation ; but it is evident to the common people^ and not among the 
every person who is at all acquainted with -learned. ....•• 

the history, learning, and language of those There can be no doubt^ therefore, but 

times, and of the subsequent ones, that he that the doctrine of the Trinity wa^ a long 

had no persons in his eye. but the Gnostics time very unpopular with the common 

only people among Christians ; and this is a faet 

No man took more pains to inculcate the that cannot be satie^ctorily accounted for, 

doctrine of the logos than Origen, and he but on the supposition that the doctrine of 

thought meanly of those CSirxstiana who did the simple hunmnity- of. CSirist waa that 

not adopt it, considering- them as of an which had been- handed down to then^ by 

inferior rank ; but I believe hd never classes tradition from the apostiesi . *> .: : . 
■ them with Aere^<. ...... Jttstin Martyr, a.j>, 140, is g^o^rally 

Clemens Alexandrinus makes frequent supposed to have been the first platonising 

mention of heretios, and expresses as much Ciuristiani and it Would appear lud docftrine 

abhorrence of them a^ Justin Martyr does ; was not popular from the phrase^ ** neither 

.but it is evident that, in all the places in do I agifee with the majorityof ChristlaD^ 

which he speaks- of them^ his idea of heresy who juaj have i^bjected to my opinipn^" 

was confined to Gnosticism. He considers it which is nearly the most literai rendering of 

as am answer to aU heretics to prove that the pas8a^.(tliongh I would not be under- 

■^^ there is one God, the almighty Lord, wlio stood to lay< much stx^ess ont that ciitmiK- 

was xNTeached by the law and the prophets, stanee,) will naturally be construed to mean 

and also in the blessed gospel." He also that the msjority actually <2icf make the o^- 

speaks of heresy as ** borrowed from a. bar- jection, or. that Justin suspected they fhi^ht 

barouB philosophy;'' and says, of heretics, make it. ..... 

that ^'though they say therei is one. God, Nothing can well be more etidentthan 

and sing hymns to Christ, it was not ac- that Tertullian represents the great body of 

cording to truth; for that, they introduced tuileamed Christiatis in his time = as Uhita' 

another God, and such a Christ as the pro- rians, and even holding the doctrine ^f the 

phets had not foretold." He never includes Trinity in great abhorrence. ** The simple, 

the Gentile Unitarians among heretics. . . . the ignorant, and uiilean^edj. who are al- 

But there is an evident reason why the ways Uie gr^iter part of the body of Chrifi- 

Ebionites were pretty soon considered As tians, since the- rule of faith,'* meaniiig, 

heretics, and a reason which did not afftet probably,' th^ Apostles' Creed, ** transfe^ 

-the Unitarians among the Gentiles. For the the woitfaip of maiiy gods to the one; true 

Jewish Christians, on account of their using God,/nbt understanding that the unity df 

■a different language, held separate dsseniMies ■ God. is to be maintained but with the oe^jo- 

^ from those who used the Greek tongue ; and nomy, dread thid oeconomy ; imaginihg that 

-besides, Jerome expressly says they were this number' and disposition of a Trinity is a 

-deemed heretics only on the account of their division of the Unity. They, therefore, will 

lUtaehment to the institvMons of Moses. . . have it that we are worshippers of ' tw6, and 

_____^ even of three Gods, but that they are the 

THE UNITARIANS WERE THE GREAT ^17^?^ m^nLh? '^n I^'l^s 

Ko'^THE^S' C™^ ^^^ '^^ '' ^^^^ ''' '^^ '"^^ ^'^""^^ 

UP TO THE FOURTH CENTURY. ^^ ^^ Qj.getg themselves will not undet- 

Wh&n this investigation shall be com- stand the o-conomy." It is hardly ^oaalhie 

pleteljr Bnieihed, it wSl, probably, b© mattex m wkj -^ot^Xft ^^R«sc^^*^^^6a^^'^K«>2'^ 
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more dearly than TertuUian here does. It with the article prefixed, Mid the Son wUhoui 

is the hmgaage of strong feeling and com- it. 

plaint, the clearest of all proofis that he did Athanatitu also acknowledged that the 

not misstate things on that nde, as it wonld Unitarian doctrine was very proTalent among 

have been for the purpose of his aignment the lower class of people in his time. He 

to hare represented the Unitarians as being calls them ti «'«xx«i, the many, and describes 

inconsiderable on account of their numbers, them as persons of low understanding. ''It 

as well as despicable on account of their grieres," he says, ''those who stand up for 

want of learning the holy faith that the multitude, and espe- 

It is evident to me that in the time of cially i>erBODs of low understanding, shoold 

Origen, viz. the beginning of the third be infected with those blasphemies. Things 

century, the doctrine of the diyinity of that are sublime and difficult are not to be 

Christ was so fax from being generally re- apprehended, except by faith ; and ignorant 

ceived, except by the bishops and the more people must fall, if they canuot be per* 

learned of the clergy, that it was considered suaded to rest in faith, and avoid curious 

as a sublime doctrine, proper indeed for questions." 

persons who had made aidvances in divine Gregory Nazienzen, who was contem- 
knowledge, but not adapted to the vulgar, porary with Basil, complains of the small 
who were content with the plain doctrine of number of the orthodox, saying, '* They 
Jesus Christy he says, "the multitudes (t.e. were the smallest of the tribes 'of Israel" 
the great mass or body) of believers are in- He represents the common people as ex- 
structed in the shadow of the logos, and not cusable for their errors, and safe, from not 
in the true logos of Qt>d, which is in the being disposed to scrutinize into things. . . 
open heaven. Wherefore the gospel must I think we may learn from Facundus, who 
be taught bbth corporeally and spiritually ; wrote so late as the reign of Justinian, that 
and, when it is neoessaiy, we must preach in his time many of the common people were 
the corporeal gospel, saying to the carnal well known to consider Christ as a mere man, 
that we know nothing but Jesus Christ and and yet were not disturbed on that account, 
him crucified. But when persops are found As the passage in his writings from which I 
confirmed in the spirit, bringing forth fruits infer this is a pretty remarkable one, I shaD 
in it, and in love with heavenly wisdom, we cite it at full length. Speaking of the con- 
must impart to them the logos returning demnation of Theodorus, in whose favour he 
from his bodily state, in that he was in tiie is writing, he says, that "in condemning 
beginning with Gk>d." — Origen him thegr condemned all those who thought 

Origen well describes the different classes as he did, even though they afterwards 

of Unitarians of his time in the following changed their opinion.... What will they do 

passage : " Hence may be solved the doubts with Martha, and then with Mary, the sis* 

which disturb many who allege a principle ters of Laztump, who were particularly at- 

of piety, and a fear of making two Gods, tached to our Lord while he was upon earth? 

and by this means fall into false and im- And yet both of them, first Martha and 

pious opinions ; either denying that the then Mary, are said to speak to him thus : 

identity of the Son differs from that of the " Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother 

Father, saying, that the Son is God only in had not died ;" who, though they thought 

name ; or denying the divinity of the Son, that he was the Son of God who was to 

while they allow his identity, and that he come into the world, yet would they not i 

is a different person from the Father," &c. have said if thou hadst been here, if they • 

The first that he describes were the philoso- had believed him to be God omnipresent, 

phical Unitarians, who allowed the divinity They Iherofore only thought as Theodorus is 

of the Son, but said it was the same with said to have done, and were excommuni- 

that of the Father ; whereas the latter cated along with him ; and how many of 

(probably the common people) denied the this kind do we know, by the writings of 

divinity of the Son altogether. It is evi- the apostles and evangelists, there were at 

dent from this passage, that the Unitarians^ that time, and how many even now are 

in the time of Origen, were numerous ; for there still in the common herd of the fiuth- 

he calls them many, which he would not ful, who, by only partaking in the holy 

iuive done unnecessarily. The argument by mysteries, and by a simple observance of 

which he aolvea their doubts haa been men- ^«bd <^0TS£ai«adm^\vtA^ we see pleasing God ; 
tioned before, riz, that the Father ia Qtod ^\i!&iL«v€n.^<^'KS^>\^ ^<^\&»iS£^^Si«^^4s(^ 
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teaclieTS, only thought as those whom w6 see the Coaneil of Nice. EutAinu^ in his ooH'^ 

to be indaded in this condemnation of Theo- troversy with MarcMallas, says, *' If they are 

dorus/' afraid of making twoQods.'* — ''Some, for 

Unitarians, however, were &r from being fear of introducing a second Qod, make 

all of the common people, and unlearned, the Father and the Sou the same." — "But 

There were seyeral considerable writers you are dreadfully a&aid lest you should be 

among them. ^^Eeryllus of Bostra," Nice- obliged to acknowledge two hypostases of 

pJiorus BAjSj ''left elegant writings behind the Father and Son." 

him." MarcdluB and Pkotinus distin- Alluding to the Unitaria/My with whom, 

gnished themselves as writers, and Oregory it is plain, Origen wished to stand on good 

Naziamen says that the heretics boasted terms, says, "We mayby this means solve 

of the number of their books. Unhappily the doubts which temfy many men, who 

there are none of them now extant. pretend to great piety, and who are afraid 

of making two Gods." 

Photitbs very truly observes that, ' * to recite 

OPPOSITION TO THE DOCTEINB OF ^i:^ZX,^^t^V^l'^B^ 
THB DEITT OF CHRIST AND THB and Spirit are each of them separately God, 

TRINITY IN THE EARLY CHURCH, we should not say that there are three 

Gods T would make a book, instead of an 

TertuUian testified that the greater part epistle." 

of the body of Christians complained that Cifril of Jerusalem complains of here- 

their teachers were worshippers of two, and tics, both Arians and Unitarians, as in the 

even of three GK>ds bosom of the church. " Now," says he, 

TertuUian appears, however, not a little "there is an apostacy ; for men have de- 
embarrassed with the question, how tilie parted from the right faith, some confound- 
Father can be called the one Giod, if the ing the Son with the Father," meaning the 
Son, thongh connected witiii him, can, in Sabellians, "others daring to say that 
any proper sense, even where the Fatiier is Christ was created out of nothing," mean- 
sot mentioned, be called Ood; but he seems ing the Arians. " Formerly heretics were 
to satisfy himself with saying, that as open, but now the church is full of concealed 

the proper style of the Father before he had heretics." 

a Son was that of the one Gk>d, he could " We are torn in pieces," ^otiZ says, "on 

not lose it in consequence of having a Son, the one side by the Anomeans, and on the 

especially as that Son derives his divinity other by Sabellius." " Is not the mystery 

from his inseparable connection with the of godliness everywhere laughed at; the 

Father. "Without injuring the rights of bishops continuing without people and with- 

the Son, the Father," he says, "may be out clergy, having nothing but an empty 

called the only God." name, able to do nothing for the advance- 

With a view to the UnitariaiM, who were ment of the gospel of peace and salvation ? 
the majority of the common Christians in Are there not discords concerning 6h)d, and 
the time of Tertullian, as he particularly blaspheming from the old impiety of vain 
acknowledges, he is obliged to use a good Sabellius?" "You know," s^s he, "my 
deal of management, and though he contends dear brethren, that the doctrine of Mar- 
f or the propriety of calling the Son Gk>d, as oellus overturns all our hopes, not ac- 
a branch firom God the Father, yet so great knowledging the Son in his proper person- 
was the superiority of the Father to the Son, ality." 

that he says he does not choose to call the "When I was lately praying before the 

Son God, when the Father had been men- people," tiAys Basil, "and sometimes con- 

tioned immediately before eluding with the doxology to the Fi^ther, 

Origen says, " It is probable that some with the Son, and Holy Spirit, and some- 
will be offended with our sayiog, that the times through the Son in the Holy Spirit, 
Father being called the only true God, there some who were present said, that I used 
are other gods besides him partaking of his phrases which were not only new, but con- 
divinity." Novatian speaks of the Unita- tradictory." He says that " he was accused 
rians'as ** scandalized at the doctrine of of novelty, and as an inventor of new 
the divinity of Christ." And the state of phrases, and that they spared no kind of 
thiz^ iTAS not different about the tiiae ol i«»igico«ji^)\)«i^'QSfeV<^ Tfi36^*^s&''^f^ 
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the Fallier, and did Bot leparafte the Holy hiHptiflm, one God «iid VtXbar ol all, irho ii 

Spirit from the Son." above aU, and throagh all, and in you allY' 

The authority of the chnrdi was alao had which was aiged, as Basebius informs as, by 

recourse to, as an argument to enforce the Maroellus ; and 1 Tim. ii. 5, ** There is one 

reception of what could not be proved or God, and one Mediator b^iween €K)d and 

e;cplained. "Some tenets. in the^nreh," man, the Inan Ohrist Jesus," which was 

sa^ Bflttff,' 'We receive as pveservied in pleaded by the same. This was >la» alleged 

writing, but some -are of apostolic tradition^ by Photinns 

handed down as myiterUt, both of which Epiphanius says that Theodoms argued 

have the same force with lespeet to piety, from Acts ii. 22, where Peter calls Christ 

and no one will qQestion .'Aem, who is at *'a man approved of God." And indeed it 

all acquainted witii the laws of the was acknowledged by the orthodox, that, in 

diurch." aU the i>eriod to which the histoiy of Luke 

iltM^'Ti pleaded for implicit faith bytiio extends, Ihe apostles did not openly preach 

authority of tite prophet Imiah. "It was, such offensive doctrines as those of the pre- 

therefore," he says, '^rationally said by the existence and divinity of Christ 

proi4iet (chap, vi.), Unless ye believe, ye We learn from Epiphanius that Theodotos 

will not understand ; where he doubtless urged Luke i. 35 : " The spirit of the Lord 

distinguishes these two things, and advises shall come upon thee ;" arguing that he did 

that we first believe that we may be able to not enter into her, as the orthodox supposed, 

understand what we believe ; so it seems And John viii. 40, " Te seek to kill me, a 

reasonable that faith should precede MAN who told you the truth." Austin says 

reason." that the Sabelliaas urged John vit 16, 

Nor were the Heathens lees badcward than "My doctrine is not mine.** Basil's ene- 

the Christians to upbraid the orthodox mies quoted. against him John vL 67, "I 

fathers with their own Polytheitm, while live by the Pather." . ^ . . . 

they pretended to .reclaim them from theirs. When the Unitarians were urged with the 

^e Heathens, according to Chrysostom, Father and the Son being said to be one, 

would say to. them, "Who is this Father, • they said that they were one by consent and 

who is this Soit, «r this Holy Spirit ? Do not harmony, and proved it from Christ's saying 

you make three Gods, while you aeouse us of that his disciplea might be one with them. 

Polytheism?" ....... as they two were one 

^^^^ 1%at the ancient Unitarians had much 

"■; r»cour<e to reasoning, and that they often 

PRINCIPLES AND ARGUMENTS OF THE dicqMited with great acuteness and subtilty, 

ANCIENT UNITARIANS. so as to puxile their opponents, may be in- 
ferred from what is said of them by Euse- 

The great stronghold of Unitarians was bias, viz. that "they neglected the Scrip- 

the Scriptures, and the plain literal sense of tnres, and reasoned in syllogisms." [They 

them. "They bawl out," says Basil, "with used both reason and Scripture.] 

their proofs from Scripture, and make no 

account of the unwritten traditions of the 

fathers." And Photinus, in his dispute UNITARLAJfS HAD NO SEPARATE 
with Baedl, said that "he could prove his ASSEMBLIES, 
doctrine by a hundred 'passages of Scripture." -n_ . tt , " , I 
The orthodox in general complained of the P^ Anoibht XJkitakiaks were known by ' 
advantage which the Unitarians had in ap- ^ ^.®8 <>* Ebionites, Nwarenes, Paul- 
pealing to the literal sense of the Scripture. ^*°^ Anans, Monarchists, &c. &c.] 
"If," says Gregory Nysseu, "a man rests Tct Unitarians were originally nothing less 
in the lixe letter, so far he Judaises in than the whole body of Christians, and that 
opinion, and has not learned that a Chris- the Trinitarians were the innovarf^ors ; ap- 
tian is not the disciple of the letter, but of pearing at first modest and candid, as was 
the spirit ; for the letter killeth, but the natural while they were a small minority, 
spirit giveth life." but bold and imperious when they became 

The two decisive texts in proof of -the the majority. 

naify of Chd, and the proper hnmanity of There was no creed used in the Christian 

Cbrut, in these epistles are the following *. (^nx<^, \)«su\«\& \ki'd^ ^\ivck was commonly 

SplL ir, 5, 6, ** On.e iMtA^ one f alih, one otb^^ ilie A^poiCU %, \m!Isr% ^Sea ^^wsos^t^ ^ 
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Nieej Wkl -eTen after thai tkere was no equal to that alsot If his creatures offend 
other generally used at baptism. This creed, him, and by repentance and reformation be- 
as has been seen) contsUas no article that come the prox>er oliJeets of his foi^veness, 
could exckide Unitariaas; •a&d there was. isit not more natural to Suppose that he has 
nothing' in the public services that ^nis «al- ^ vdthmJiMMelf a power of foigiving them, 

culated' to exclude them ■' , : and of .restoring them .to. his favQurymthout 

Aceordiogly, we find that all the^ Unxta- the strange expedient of another person, 

rians continued in communion wit^ the fully equal to himself, condescending to ani- 

Catholic church till the time of Thtodobus, mate a human body, and dying for us ? We 

about the year 200,- when it is possible tiiat, never think of any similar expedient in order 

upon his exoommunioattoiij some df hils more to forgive, with the greatest propriety and 

zealous followers might form tiiemselves into effect, offences oommitt^ by our children 

separate societies. .....' against ourselves. ..... 

We have no certain account of any sepa- Whatever .you suppose to be the use of a 
rate societies of Unitarians till the excom- third, person, in the Trinity, is iaot the in- 
munioation ot PauXuB Samosizteitesi, about, flueoce x)f the first person aiiffi(»ait- for that 
the^ye^ 290, '''wheb, after' him^ they .were also ? The descent of tbe^t>ly Spirit upon 
call^Tanlians, or P^uliimistB. Othep-s also, the apostles* was to enable them to work 
about the 'same time, or 'rather -alter that' micacles. ;. But; when our Saviour was on 
time, formied separate societies in 'Africa, 'on earth, the Father within him, and acting, by 
the excommuMoatidn of SpMl^i being,- him, did the same thing, v You also cannot 
after hnn, ealledSabellians.'. • . • . deny that, exclusive of somer particular texts, 
-, " Sabellianism," which wasjpreoisely the- the general tenor of Scripture. does not sup- 
same thing with 'Ilnitarianism in former pose such a Trinity as you contend for. Is 
times, Dr. Lardaer says (Oredibiliiy, rol. iv.' it not the general tenor of the Old and New 
p. 606), * * must h&ve been very i^g^reeable • toJ Tfistata^tE^ that .the, supreme God himself 
the.appre^ennons df many peopl^. Busebiuis • and not any other person, acting' iinder him, 
speaks of its inore&9ii^ veij much in Egypt, : was the proper akkesbf the-w»i*ld ; and 
when Dionysius of Alexandria epposed it. that he himself, aaid'abtvany other being, 
AcconGiag to Athanasini^ the. ooeasion of supipcnrts and governs it? rja not' the same 
Dionysius writing upon 'that head was, thai great: 3eing, the Ged and Father of us all, 
«dm€ (^ the bfshopB of Airiia ^foUdwid'ike^ and even the Ood andiFdther of ottr Lord 
dptirineof Sabellius, and Ihey prevailed to: Jesus Okrist, represehted «s iforgiving the 
sUek a degree, tka^tke iSo^ of Ood^vMS- sins- of his > penitent 'O&pring .freely, and 
searce any tonger-preAehed (n ih«^4hmrckeik- ecdiortihrg «s torfoig^f tLsrwe ourselves hope 
It is also remarkable* that the first Ueatisb' to 1»e,fbi^iven1 . Aadare im to require any 
that was 'evfti^#fittefi •agaiAE^ thb tJtiitarian' ransom^ .recompense, .or... atonement of a 

doctrine was that of Tertullian against penitent brother ? 

Praxeas, with whom he was particularly If there beany religious truth of practical 

provoked, on account of the active part he importance, next to that of a future state of 

had taken against Montanus, in getting him rewards and punishments, it is that which 

excommunicated and expelled from the church leads us to consider all adorable and amiable 

of Rome. This, says Le Sueur, was the attributes as centring in one undivided 

cause of the bitterness with which Ter- being, whom we can look up to as our maker, 

tullian wrote against him. Now there were preserver, and benefactor, the author of all 

treatises against the Gnostics in a much good; who has within himself mercy for the 

earlier period. Why, then, were none penitent, not requiring to be made placable 

written against the Unitarians, since pure by the sufferings of another, but by the re- 

Unitarianism was certainly as old as Gnosti- pentance of the sinner only, and whose con- 

cism ; and if it had been deemed a heresy stant presence with us is sufficient for all 

at all, it would certainly have been thought the purposes of providential care respecting 

to be of the most alarming nature, as it is the mind or body ; so that we have not to 

considered at present ? look to one divine person for one thing, and 

to another for something else 

This, you know, has been not only the 

REDEMPTION OF MANKIND. tendency, but also the actual consequence <rf 

Whatever may b^ meant by the redemption the belief of the doetrine ot th*^ T.vv;&^^^<«^ 

of the world, is not the Being who made it leaa^im^^^T85k!Ba« ^>StoL'iiw8B». ^asssss^'^ 
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the ezclnaiTe attribute of the Son, and a should then meet as brethren, and the dis- 
constant inyigorating influence the sole pro- ciples of one common master ; and vith 
vince of the Spirit ; and nothing but power, respect to all our differences, having no object 
and that not of a benevolent and engaging but tmUh, they would be ddscussed without 
nature, but something unknown and temfic animosity. No opinion having then any- 
only, is left to the Father. thing in its favour besides its own proper 

evidence, aU prejudice would much sooner 

"""~"~" give way ; and truth, which we all profess 

THE CAUSE OF SCHISM. **» f^ **» ^^^?^ be much sooner attained, 

and become universal 

Wb Unitarians should never exclude you But the honour of producing so great and 

from joining in our devotions, because we glorious a revolution is, I believe, too great 

should not use any language that you could for any powers, civil or ecclesiastical, that 

not adopt ; but your Trinitarian forms ab- will be able to effect it. It is a scheme 

solutely. exclude us. If there be any sin in worthy of God only, and which in due time 

ichitmy it lies wholly at your door ; because will be brought about by his good provi- 

it is you who force us to separate ourselves, deuce, contrary to the wishes of all the 

when, without any violation of your con- ruling powers of the world, or of those 

sciences, you might admit us to join with who direct their councils. In the meantime 

you we Unitarians shall not fail to do everything 

What, then, is there unreasonable in our in our power to exhibit these enlarged views 
demands, when you might grant them in of things ; confident that in this we are the 
their utmost extent without the least injury instruments in the hands of providence ; 
to yourselves ? Thus the unity of the churchy that our principles, being frequently exposed 
and the extinction of all sectSf which is to view, will in time recommend themselves 
your own favourite object, depend entirely to all who are truly liberal and unpreju- 
upon yourselves diced ; and that all bigotry, like the dark- 
How glorious would it be to the heads of ness which it resembles, will at length give 

any Chxistian establishment to require no- way before the light of truth 

thing of tibe members of it besides the With this glorious prospect before us, we 

profession of our common Chistianityf and willingly bear all the obloquy and eveiy 

to leave all particular opinions to every temporal inconvenience to which the open 

man's own conscience ! Every cause of un- profession of our &ith can expose us, and 

pleasing contention would then be removed, are infinitely happier in being opposed and 

and one of the most popular objections to frowned upon by the powers of the world, 

Christianity would be removed with it, viz. than you are in opposing us, with every ad- 

the want of harmony among Christians. We vantage that the world can give you. .... 
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